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*t which a ]ien.»n of great honour in Ireland (who was 
pleu^ni to sioou so low a* to look iuto my mind) used 
to ten me. that my mind was like a conjured spirit, 
that would do mischief if I would not give it employ- 
ment. It is this humour that makes me busy when I 
am in company, to turn all tiiat way ; and since it 
commouly ends in talk, whether it be love or common 
conversation, it is all alike. This is so common, that 
I could remember twenty women in my life to whom 
I have behaved myself just the same way ; and, I pro- 
fess, without any other design than that of entertaining 
myself when I am very idle, or when something goes 
amiss in my affairs. This I always have done as a 
man of the world, when I had no desigu for anything 
grave in it, and what I thought at worst a harmless 
impertinence ; but, whenever I begin to take sober re- 
solutions, or, as now, to think of entering into the church, 
I never found it would be hard to put off this kind of 
folly al the porch. Besides, perhaps in so general a 
conversation among tiiat sex, I might pretend a little to 
understand where I am when ! am going to choose for 
a wife ; and though the cunning sharper of the town 
may have a cheat put oil him, yet it must be clean- 
lier carried than this which you think I am going to 
top upon myself. And truly, if you knew how meta- 
physical I am tiiat way, you would little fear I should 
venture on one who has given so much occasion to 
tongues : for, though the people is a lying sort of a 
beast, (ami I think in Leicester above all parts that I 
ever was in,) yet they seldom talk without some glimpse 
of a reason, which I declare (so un pardonably jealous 
I am) to be a sufficient cause for me to hate any wo- 
man any further than a bare acquaintance. Among 
all the young gentlemen that I have known who have 
ruined themselves bv marrying, (which I assure you is 
a great number,) I have made this general rule, that 
they are either young, raw, and ignorant scholars, who, 
for want of knowing company, believe every silk petti- 
coat includes an angel ; or else these have been a sort 
of honest young men, who perhaps are too literal in 
rather marrying than burniug, and entail a misery on 
themselves and posterity hy an overacting modesty. I 
think I am very far excluded from listing under either 
of these heads. I confess I have known one or two men 
of sense enough, who, inclined to frolics, have married 
and ruined themselves out of a maggot ; but a thou- 
sand household thoughts, which always drive matrimony 
out of my mind whenever it chances to come there, 
will, I am sure, frighten me from tiiat ; besides tiiat I 
am naturally temperate, aud never engaged in the con- 
trary, which usually produces those effect*. Your 
hints at particular stories 1 do not understand ; and 
having never heard them but so hinted, thought it pro- 
per to give you this, to show you how I thank you for 
your regard of me ; and I hope my carriage will lie so 
as my friends need not be ashamed of the name. I 
should not have behaved myself after that manner I did 
in Leicester if I had not valued my own entertainment 
beyond the obloquy of a parcel of very wretched fools, 
which I solemnly nronounce the inhabitants of Leices- 
ter to be; and so I contented myself with retaliation. 

I hope you will forgive this trouble; and so, with my 
service to your good wife, I am, good cousin, your very 
affectionate friend and smaut, Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE ATHENIAN SOCIETY. 

[WRITTEN to INTBOOL'CK TUB ODB TO THI ATHE- 
NIAN SOCIETY.] 

Moorpark. February, 14, 1*91. 

Op.nti.emf.n,— -Since every body pretends to trouble you 
with their follies, I thought I might claim the privilege 
of an Englishman, and put in my stiare among the rest. 
Bemg last year in Ireland, (from whence I returned 
al*out half a year ago,) I heard only a loose talk of 
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your society, and believed the design to lie only some 
new folly just suitable to the age, which, God knows I 
little expected ever to produce anything extraordinaiy 
Since my being in England, having still continued in 
the country, and much out of company, I had but 
little advantage of knowing any more, till about two 
moutlis ago, passing through Oxford, a very learned gen- 
tleman there first showed me two or three of your 
volumes, and gave me his account and opinion of you. 
A while after I came to this place, upon a visit to sir 
William Temple, where I have been ever since, and 
have seen all the four volumes with their supplements ; 
which answering my expectation, the perusal has pro- 
duced what you find enclosed. 

As I have been somewhat inclined to this folly, so I 
have seldom wanted somebody to flatter me in it. And 
for the ode enclosed, 1 have sent it to a person of very 
great learning and honour, and since to some others, the 
best of my acquaintance (to which 1 thought very pro- 
per to inure it for a greater light) ; and they have all 
been pleased to tell me that they are sure it will nor 
be unwelcome, and that I should beg the honour of you 
to let it be printed before your next volume, (which I 
think is soon to be published,) it being so usual before 
most books of any great value among poets : and before 
its seeing the world, I submit it wholly to the correc- 
tion of your pens. 

I entreat, therefore, one of you would descend so far 
as to write two or three lines to me of your pleasure 
upon it ; which, as I cannot but expect from gentle- 
men who liave so well shown upon so many occasions, 
that greatest character of scholars in being favourable 
to the ignorant, so, I am sure, nothing at present can 
more highly oblige me, or make me happier. I am, 
gentlemen, your ever most humble and most admiring 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. WILLIAM SWIFT.* 

Moor- Park, November S9, 1C9I. 
Sib,— M y sister told me you were pleased (when she was 
here) to wonder I did so seldom write to you. I hope 
you have been so kind to impute it neither to ill manners 
nor disrespect. I always have thought that sufficient 
from one who lias always been but too troublesome to 
you. Besides, I know your aversion to impertinence ; 
and, God knows, so very private a life as mine can fur- 
nish a letter with little else, for I often am two or three 
months without seeing anybody uesidesthe family ; and 
now my sister is gone, 1 am likely to I* more solitary 
than before. I am still to thank you for your care in 
my testimonium and it is to very good purpose, Ibr I 
never was more satisfied than in the behaviour of the 
university of Oxford to me. I had all the civilities I 
could wish for, and so many substantial favours, that I 
am ashamed to have been more obliged in a few weeks 
to strangers than ever I was in seven years to Dublin 
College. I am not to take orders 6 till the king gives 
me a prebend ; and sir William Temple, though he pro- 
mises me the certainty of it, yet is less forward than I 
could wish, because (I suppose) he lielieves I shall 
leave him,* and, uism some accounts, lie thinks me a 
little necessary to him.* If l were affording entertain- 
ment or doing you any satisfaction by my letters, I 
should be very glad to perform it that way, as I am 
bound to do it by all others. I am sorry my foituue 


• Uncle of the author. 

h For the certificate of his degree, in consequence of whkh he 
was admitted ad e*adem at Oxford. June 14, 169SS. 

c It may be observed from this passage that he does not 
■l«ok of going into the chnrch ss a point of new, t,-, his U ncfe. 

** ***- *hs ground* of a quarrel which happened l«twMrn 

him and air William Temple in 1604. 5 1 >*et»een 

• Which al last was the cause of much anger tq sir Will ism 
Temple. 

( Is Swift was at this time employed in rsvi* : ug sir W Tem. 
phi » works Tor the prew. ^ _ 
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should fling me so far from tlie l»est of my relation#; 
but hope that I shall have the happiness to see you 
some time or other. Pray my humble service to my 
good aunt, and the rest of my relations, if you please. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. DEANE SWIFT.* 

Leicester, June 3. 1604. 

I received your kind letter to-day from your sister, 
and am very glad to find you will spare time from 
business so far as to write a lung letter to one you have 
none at all with but friendship, which, as the world 
passes, is perhaps one of the idlest things in it. It is a 
pleasure to me to see you sally out of your road and 
take notice of curiosities, of which I am very glad to 
have part, and desire you to set by some idle minutes 
for a commerce which shall ever be dear to me, and, 
from so good an observer as you may easily be, cannot 
fail of being useful. I am sorry to set? so much super- 
stition in a country so given to trade ; I half used to 
think those two to be incompatible. Not that I utterly 
dislike your processions for rain or fair weather, which, 
as trifling as they are, yet have good effects to quiet 
common heads, and infuse a gaping devotion among 
the rabble. But your burning the old woman, unless 
site were a duenna, 1 shall never be reconciled to; 
though it is easily observed that nations which have 
most gallantry to the young are ever the severest upon 
the old. I have not leisure to descaut further upon 
your pleasing letter, nor anything to return you from 
so barren a scene as this, which I shall leave in four 
days toward my journey for Ireland. I had designed 
a letter to my cousin W illoughby ; b and the last favour 
he has done me requires a great deal of acknowledg- 
ment ; but the thought of my sending so many before 
has made me believe it better to trust you with deliver- 
ing my best thanks to him, and that you will endeavour 
to persuade him how extremely sensible of his goodness 
anu generosity I am. I wish and shall pray he may 
be as happy as he deserves, and he cannot be more. 
My mother desires her best love to him and to you, 
with both our services to my cousin bis wife. 

1 forgot to tell you I left sir William Temple a 
month ago, just as I foretold it to you ; and everything 
happened thereupon exactly as I guessed. He was 
extremely angry I left him ; and yet would not oblige 
himself any further than upon my good behaviour, 
nor would promise anything finnly to me at all ; so 
that everybody judged I did best to leave him. I 
design to be ordained in September next, and make 
what endeavours 1 can for something in the church. 
1 wish it may ever lie in my cousin’s way or yours to 
have interest to bring me in chaplain of the factory. 

If anything ofl'ers from Dublin that may serve either 
to satisfy or divert you, I will not fail of contributing 
and giving you constant intelligence from thence of 
whatever you shall desire. 1 am your affectionate 
cousin and servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE.® 

Dublin. October 6, 1694. 

May it flkask your Honour, — T hat I might not con- 
tinue the many troubles I have given you, 1 have all 
this while avoided one which 1 fear proves necessary 
at last. I have taken all due methods to be ordained, 
and one time of ordination is already elapsed since my 
arrival for effecting it. Two or three bishops, ac- 
quaintance of our family, have signified to me and 

* A cousin of Dr. Swift's then at Lisbon. 

b A considerable merchant at Lisbou. 

® This very curio m tetter wn* iran*crtl*>d from the orudual; 
indorsed by Mrs. Temple. "Swift’s penitential letter;” copied 
by Dr. Shiptn.in, late fellow of All -Souls Colletf*. Oxford, nnd 
rector of C>raptoa near Winchester, who was a relation to sir 
WUlUm Temple 


them that after so long standing in the University, it 
is admired 1 have not entered upon something or other 
(above half the clergy in this town being uiy juniors); 
and that, it being so many years since I left this kingdom, 
they could not admit me to the ministry without some 
certificate of my behaviour where I lived: and my 
lord archbishop of Dublin was pleased to say a great 
deal of this kiud to me yesterday ; concluding, against 
all I had to say, that he expected 1 should have a 
certificate from your honour of my conduct iu your 
family, The ssnev 1 am in, how low I am fallen iu 
your honour's thoughts, has denied me assurance enough 
to l»eg this favour, till I find it impossible to avoid : 
aud 1 entreat your honour to understand, that no 
person is admitted here to a living without some know- 
ledge of his abilities for it ; which it being reckoned im- 
}>ossihle to judge in those who are not ordained, the 
usual method is to admit men first to some small 
reader’s place, till, by preaching upon occasions, they 
can value themselves for better preferment. This (with- 
out great friends) is to general, that if I were four- 
score years old I must go the same way, and should 
at that age be told every one must have a beginning. 

I entreat that your honour will consider this, and will 
please to send me some certificate of my behaviour 
during almost three years in your family ; wherein I 
sltall stand iu need of all your goodness to excuse my 
many weaknesses and oversights, much more to say 
anything to my advantage. The particulars expected 
of me are what relate to morals and learning, and the 
reasons of quitting your honour’s family, that is, 
whether the last was occasioned by any ill actions. 
They are all left entirely to your honour’s mercy, 
though in the first I think 1 cannot reproach myself 
any further than for infirmiiiee * 

This is all I dare beg at present from your honour, 
under circumstances of life not worth your regard : 
what is left me to wish (next to the health and pros- 
perity of your honour and family) is, that Heaven 
would one day allow me the opportunity of leaviug 
my acknowledgments at your feet for so many favours 
I have received ; which, whatever effect they nave had 
upou my fortune, shall never fail to have the greatest 
upon my mind, in approving myself, upon all occa- 
sions, your honour’s most obedieut and most dutiful 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

P.S. I beg my most humble duty and service l>e 
presented to my ladies, your honour s lady and sister. 
— The ordination is appointed by the archbishop by 
the beginning of November ; so that, if your honour 
will not grant this favour immediately, I fear it will 
come too late. 


TO VARINA> 

April W, 1696. 

Madam, — Impatience is the most inseparable quality 
of a lover, ami indeed of every person who is in pur- 
suit of a design whereon he conceives his greatest 
happiness or misery to depeud. It is the same thing 
in war, in courts, and in common business. Every 
one who hunts after pleasure, or fame, or fortune, is 
still restless and uneasy till he has hunted down his 
game; and all this is not only very natural, hut some- 
thing reasonable too; for a violent desire is little better 
than a distemper, and therefore men are not to blame 
in looking aAer a cure. I And myself hugely infected 
with this malady, and am easily vain enough to 
believe it has some very good reasons to excuse it. 
For indeed, in my ca*»e, there are some circumstance* 
which will admit pardon for more than ordinary dis- 
quiets. That dearest object upon which all my pro*- 
pect of happiness entirely depends is in perpetual 
* Perhaps oeficiencie* of O’tnp^r. 

b Sister to Mr. Warynf, Swift's cbarohsr-feliow at cojlejr 
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danger to lie removed for ever from my eight. Ya- 
rina 's life is daily wasting ; and though one just and 
honourable action could furnish health to her and 
unspeakable happiness to us bulb, yet some power that 
repines at human felicity has that influence to hold 
her continually doting upou her cruelty, and lue on 
the cause of it. This fully convinces tnc of what wc 
are told, that the miseries of man's life are all beaten 
out on his own anvil. Why was I so foolish to put 
my hopes and fears into the power or management 
of another ? Liberty is doubtless the mos valuable 
blessing of life ; yet we ore fond to fling ii away on 
those who have been these 5000 years using us ill. 
Philosophy advises to keep our desires and prospects 
of happiness as much as we can in our own breasts, 
aud independent of anything without. He that sends 
them abroad is likely to have as little quiet as a mer- 
chant whose stock depend* upon winds, and waves, 
and pirates, or upon the words and faith of creditors, 
every whit as dangerous aud inconsta it as the other. 

I am a villain if I have not been poring this half 
hour over the paper, merely for want ot' something to 
say to you : or is it rather that I have so much to say 
to you that I know not where to begin, though at last 
it's all very likely to be arrant repetition ? 

Two strangers, a poet and a l>eggar, went to cuffs 
yesterday in this town, which minded me heartily to 
curse both employments. However, I am glad to see 
those two trades fall out, because I always heard they 
had been constant cronies ; but what was best of all, 
the poet got the better, and kicked the gentleman beg- 
gar out of doors. This was of great comfort to me, till 
1 heard the victor himself was a most abominable bad 
rhymer, and as mere a vagabond beggar as the other, 
which is a very great offence to me ; for starving is 
much too honourable for a blockhead. I read some of 
his verses printed in praise of my lady Donegal, by 
which he has plainly proved that Fortune has injured 
him, and that be is dunce enough to lie worth 5000/. 
n-ycar. It is a pity he has not also the qualifications 
to recommend himself to your sex. 1 dare engage uo 
ladies will hold him long in suspense with their un- 
kindness: one settlement of separate maintenance, well 
engrossed, would have more charms than all the wit 
or passion of a thousand letters. And I will maintain 
it, any man had better have a jioor angel to his rival 
than the devil himself if he was rich. 

You have now had time enough to consider my last 
letter, and to form your own resolutions upou it. I 
wait your answer with a world of impatience; and if 
you think fit 1 should attend you before my journey, 

1 am ready to do it. My lady Donegal tells me that 
it is feared my lord-deputy will not live many days: 
and if that be so, it is possible I may take shipping 
from hence, otherwise 1 shall set out on Monday fort- 
night for Dublin, and, after one visit of leave to bis 
excellency, hasten to England : and how far you will 
stretch the point of your unreasonable scruples to keep 
me here will depend upon the strength of the love you 
)>retetid for me. Iu short, madam, 1 am once more 
offered the advantage to have die same acquaintance 
with greatness that I formerly enjoyed, and with better 
prospect of interest. I here solemnly offer to forego it 
all tor your sake. I desire nothing of your fortune; 
you shall live where aud with whom you please, till 
my affairs are settled to your desire : and in the mean 
lime I will push my advuuceineut with all the cager- 
ncas and courage imaginable, and do uot doubt to 
succeed. 

Study seven years for object ions against all this, aud 
by heaven they will at last Ik* no more than (title* and 
put-offs. It is true you have known sickness longer 
than you have me, aud therefore perhaps you are more 
loath to part with it as an older acquaintance : but listen 
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to wliat I here solemnly protest, by all that can be 
witness to an oath, that if I leave Oiis kingdom before 
you are mine, I will endure the utmost indignities of 
fortune rather than ever return again, though the king 
would send me back his deputy. And if it must be so, 
preserve yourself, in God s u.iuie, for the next lover 
who lias those qualities you love so much tieyoud any 
of mine, and who will highly admire you for those ad- 
vantages which shall never share any esteem from me. 
Would to heaven you were but awhile sensible of the 
thoughts into which my present distractions plunge me ; 
they bale me a thousand ways, aud I uot able to bear 
them. It is so, by heaven : the love of Yarina is of 
more tragical consequence than her cruelty. Would to 
God you had treated and scorned me from the begin- 
ning f Jt was your pity opened the first way to my 
misfortune; and now your love is fiuishing my rum: 
aud is it so then? In one fortnight I must take eternal 
farewell of Yarina ; and fl wonder) will she weep at 
porting, a little to justify tier }>oor prcN-nces of some 
affection to me? aud will my friends still continue re- 
proaching me fur the want of gallantly, and neglecting 
a close siege? How comes it that they all wish us mar- 
ried together, they knowing my circumstances and 
yours extremely well, and 1 ain sure love you too much, 
if it be only for my sake, to wish you anything that 
might cross your interest or your happiness? 

Surely, Yarina, you have but a very mean opinion 
of the joys that accompany a true, honourable, unli- 
mited love ; yet cither nature and our ancestors have 
highly deceived us, or else all other sublunary tbiugs 
are dross in comparison. Is it possible you can be yet 
insensible to the prospect of a rapture and delight so 
innocent and so exalted? Trust me, Yarina, Heaven 
has given us nothing else worth the loss of a thought. 
Ambition, high appearances, friends, and fortune, are 
all tastelessand insipid when they come in competition ; 
yet millions of such glorious minutes are we jierpctuully 
losing, — forever losing, irrecoverably losing, — to gratify 
empty forms and wrong notions, and affected coldnesses 
and peevish humour. These are the unhappy encum- 
brance* which we wlio are distinguished from the vul- 
gar do fondly create to torment ourselves. The only 
felicity permitted to human life we clog with tedious 
circumstances and barbarous formality. By heaven, 
Yarina, you are more experienced, and have less virgin 
innocence than I. Would not your conduct make uue 
think you were highly skilled in all the little politic 
method* of intrigue? Love, with the gall of too much 
discretion, is a thousand times worse than with none 
at all. It is a peculiar junt of nature which art de- 
hnuches, but cannot improve. We have all of us the 
seeds of it implanted iu ourselves, and they require lio 
help from courts or fortune to cultivate and improve 
them. To resist the violence of our inclinations in tha 
beginning is a strain of sell-dcui.il that may have some 
pretences to set up for a virtue : but when they arc 
grounded at first upon reason, — when they have taken 
firm root and grown up to a height, it is folly— folly 
as well as injustice — to withstand their dictates; for this 
passion lias a property peculiar to itself, to lie most 
commendable in its extremes ; and it is as possible to 
err in the excess of piety as of love. 

These are the rule* 1 have long followed with you, 
Yarina ; and had you pleased to imitate them, we should 
both have been infinitely happy. The little disguises 
and affected contradictious of your sex were all (to say 
the truth) infinitely beneath persons of your pride and 
mine; jndtry maxims that they are, calculated for the 
rabble of humanity. O Yarina, how imagination leads 
me beyuml myself aud all my sorrows! It is sunk, 
and a thousand grave* lie open! — No, madam, I will 
give you no more of my unhappy temper, though I 
derive it all from you. 
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Farewell, madam ; and may love make you awhile 
forget your temper to do me justice. Only remember, 
that if you still refuse to be mine, you will quickly lose 
him that has resolved to die a* he ha* lived, all yours. 

Jonathan Swift. 

I have here sent you Mr. Fletcher’* letter, wherein I 
hnjK? I do not injure generosity or break trust, since 
the content* are purely my own concern. If you will 
pardon the ill hand and spelliug. the reason and sense 
of it you will find very well and proper. 

TO MRS JANE SWIFT. 

[the doctor’s sister.1 
L 1696. 

I received your kind letter from Robert by word 
of mouth, and think it a vast condescension in you to 
think of us in all your greatness : now shall we hear 
nothing from you for five mouths but He cmtrliere. 
Loory is well, and presents his humble duty to my j 
lady, and love to his fellow-servant ; but he is the mi- 
sera blest creature in the world, eternally in his melan- 
choly note, whatever I can do ; and if his finger does 
hut ache, I am in such a frigid you would wonder at 
it. 1 pray return my service to Mrs. Filby, in pay- 
ment of hers by Robert. 

Nothing gTows better by your absence hut my lady s 
chamber -floor and Tumble-down Dick. Here are three 
letters for you, and Molly will not send one of them ; 
she says you ordered her to the contrary ; Mr. Muse* 
and I desire you will remember our love to the king* 
and let us know how he looks. 

Robert says the Czar* is there, and is fallen in love 
with you, and designs to carry you to Muscovy ; pray, 
provide yourself with muffs and sable tippets, &c. 

jEuliu has made a strange revolution in the rooks' 
nests ; but I say no more, for it is dangerous to meddle 
with things above us. 

I desire yourahsence heartily, for now I live in great 
state, and the cook comes in to know what I please to 
have for dinner : I ask very gravely what is in the 
house, and accordingly give orders for a dish of pigeons, 
or, &c. You shall have no more ale here unless you 
•end us a letter. Here is a great bundle and a letter 
for you ; both came together from London. W e all 
keep home like so many cats. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE REV. MR. WINDER. PREBENDARY OP KIL- 
ROOT. 

THE DOCTOR’S SUCCESSOR. 

(To l# left ;*t Belfa't, in theoounty of Antrim. Ireland.] 
Moor-Park, January IS, 16M. 

I am not likely to he so pleased with anything again 
this good while as I was with your letter of Dec. 20, 
and it has begun to put me into a good opiniou of my 
own merits, or at least my skill at negotiation, to find 
1 have so quickly restored a correspondence that I 
feared was declining, as it requires more charms and 
address in women to revive one fainting flume than to 
kindle a dozen new ones; hut 1 assure you 1 was very 
far from imputing your silence to any bad cause, (Jiav- 
iug never entertained one single ill thought of you in 
my life,) but to a custom which breaks off commerce 
between abundance of people after a long absence. At 
first, one omits writing for a little while, and then one 
stays a while longer to consider of excuses, and nt last 
it grows desperate, and one does not write at all i at 
this rate I liave served others, and have been served 
myself. 

I wish I had a lexicon by me, to find whether your 

• Steward to air William Temple, after whose death he mar- 
ried Stella's sister 

* IVlrr the Great was then in England. 


Greek word be spelled and accented right ; and I am 
very sorry you have made an ncutum tn ultima, os ii 
you laid the greatest stress upon the worst port of the 
word. However, I protest against vour meaning oi 
any interpretation you shall ever make of that nature 
out of my letters. If I thought you deserved any bitter 
words, 1 should either deliver them plainly, or hold 
my tongue altogether ; foT 1 esteem the custom of con- 
veying one's resentments by hints or innuendoes, to lie a 
sign of malice, or fear, or too little sincerity : but I have 
told you, coram *t abecne, that you ate in your nature 
more sensible than you need be, and it is hard you 
cannot be satisfied with the esteem of the best among 
your neighbours, but lose your time in regarding what 
may be thought of you by one of my privacy and dis- 
tance. I wish you could as easily make my esteem 
and friendship for you to be of any value as you may 
be sure to command them. 

I should be sorry if you have been at an inconve- 
nience in hastening my accounts ; and 1 dare refer you 
to my letters, that they will lay the fault upon your- 
self ; for I think I desired more than once that you 
would not make more despatch than stood with your 
ease, because I was in no haste at all. 

I desired of you two or three times, that when you 
had sent me a catalogue of those few hooks, you would 
not send them to Dublin till you had heard again from 
me : the reason was, that I did believe there was one 
or two of them that might liave been useful to you, and 
one or two more tliat were not worth the carriage : of 
the latter sort were an old musty Horace, and Foley *• 
book : of the former were Reynolds' works. Collection 
of Sermons in 4to., Stillingfleet's Grounds, &c., and the 
folio paper book, very good for sermons, or a receipt- 
book for your wife, or to keep accounts for mutton, 
raisins, ficc. The Sceptie Scienti/ica is not mine, but 
old Mr. Dobbs's, and I wish it were restored : he has 
Temple’s MuceUanea instead of it, which is a good 
book, worth your reading. If Sceptie Scienti/ica comes 
to me, HI bum it for a fustian piece of abominable 
curious virtuoso stuff. The books missing are few and 
inconsiderable, not worth troubling anybody about. 

I hope this will come to your hands before you liave 
sent your cargo, that you may keep those books I men- 
tion ; and desire you will write my name, and exdorto 
before them in large letters. 

I desire my humble service to Mrs. Winder, and 
that you will let her know I shall pay a visit at Cor- 
motiy some day or other, how little soever any of you 
may think of it. But I will, as you desire, excuse you 
the delivery of my compliments to poor H. Clements, 
and hope you will have much better fortune than poor 
Mr. Davis, who lias left a family tliat is like to find a 
cruel want of him. Pray let me hear that you grow 
very rich, and begin to make purchases. I never heard 
tliat H. Clements was dead ; I was at his mayoral 
feast : has lie been mayor since T or did he die then, 
and everybody forget to send me word of it ¥ 

Those sermons you have thought fit to transcribe 
will utterly disgrace you, unless you have so much 
credit that whatever comes from you will pass : they 
were what I was firmly resolved to bum, and especially 
some of them the idlest trifling stuff that ever was writ, 
calculated for a church without company or a roof, 
like our ******* Oxford, They will appear a per- 
fect lampoon upon me, whenever you look on them 
and remember they are mine. 

I remember thoae letters to Eliza ; they were writ in 
my youth ; you might have sealed them up, and no- 
body of my friends would liave opened them ; pray 
bum them. There were parcels of other papers that I 
would not have lost ; and I hope you have packed them 
up so that they may come to me. Some of them wcie 
abstracts and collections from reading. 
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You mention a dangerous rival for an absent lover; 
Irut I must take my fortune: if the report procee<ls, 
pray inform me ; and when you have leisure and hu- 
mour, give me the pleasure of a letter from you: and 
though you are a man full of fastenings to the world, 
yet endeavour to continue a friendship in absence ; for 
who knows but fate may jumble us together again / 
And I believe, had 1 been assured of your neighbour- 
hood, 1 should not have been so unsatisfied with the 
region 1 was planter! in. I am, and will be ever, en- 
tirely yours, &c., Jonathan Swtrr. 

P.S. Pray let me know something of my debt being 
paid to Tailer, the innkeeper of ; I have forgot 
the town, between Dromore and Newry. 


MRS. JANE SWIFT TO MR. DEANE SWIFT. 

May *6, 1699. 

My poor brother has lost his best friend sir William 
Temple, who was so fond of him whilst he lived, that 
he made him give up his living* in this country, to 
stay with him at Moor-park : and promised to get 
him one in England. But death came in between, and 
nas left him unprovided both of friend and living ! 


TO MISS JANE WARYNG*. 

Dublin, May 4, 1700. 

Madam, — I am extremely concerned at the account you 
give of your health ; for my uncle told me he found 
you in appearance better than you bad been in some 
years, and I was in hopes you bad still continued so. 
God forbid 1 should ever be the occasion of creating 
more troubles to you, as you seem to intimate ! The 
letter you desired me to answer I have frequently read, 
and thought I had replied to every part of it that re- 

3 aired it; however, since you are pleased to repeat 
lose particulars wherein you desire satisfaction, I 
•hall endeavour to give it you as well as I am 
able. You would kuow what gave my temper that 
sudden turn, os to alter the style of my letters siuce I 
last came over. If there has been that alteration you 
observe, I have told you the cause abundance of times. 
I had used a thousand endeavours and arguments to 
get you from the company and place you are in ; both 
on account of your health and humoor, which I thought 
were like to suffer very much in such an air and befure 
such examples. All I had in answer from you was 
nothing but a great deal of arguing, and sometimes 
in a style so very imperious as 1 thought might have 
been spared, when I reflected how much you had been 
in the wrong. The other thing you would know is, 
whether this change of style be owing to the thoughts 
of a new mistress. I declare, upon the word of a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, it is not ; neither had I ever 
thoughts of being married to any other person but your- 
self. I had ever an opinion that you hail a great 
sweetness of nature and humour; and whatever ap- 
peared to the contrary, I looked upon it ouly as a 
thing put on as necessary before a lover ; but I have 
since observed in abundance of your letters such 
marks of a severe indifference, that I began to think it 
was hardly passible for one of my few good qualities 
to please you. I never knew any so hard to l>e worked 
upon, even in matters where the interest and concern 
are entirely your own ; all which, 1 say, passed easily 
while we were in the state of formalities and ceremony ; 
but, since that, there is no other way of accounting 

■ The prebend of Kilroot, ia the diocese of Connoi, worth 
about 170/. a year. 

t> MUs NVaryng was a yonug lady of family In thi- north of 
Ireland. This second letter was written *ome time before the 
time of Stella Using her residence in that kingdom. There is 
an evident alteration, if not desire of a rupture with tlic person 
addressed, in its t >oc throughout. 


for thia untractable behaviour in you but hj imputing 
it to a want of common esteem and friendship for me. 

Wheu I desired on account of your fortuue, 1 had uo 
such design as you pretend to imagine. I have told you 
many a time that in England it was in the power of 
any young fellow of common sense to get a larger for- 
tune than ever you pretended to : I asked in order to 
consider whether it were sufficient, with the help of my 
poor income, to make one of your humour easy in a 
married state. I thiuk it comes to almost 100/. a-year; 
and I think, at the same time, that no young woman 
in the world of the same income would dwindle away 
her health and life in such a sink, and among such 
family conversation: neither have all your letters been 
once able to persuade that you have the least value for 
me, lx* cause you so little regarded what I so often said 
upon that matter. The dismal account you say I have 
given you of my livings* I can assure you to be a true 
one ; and, since it is a dismal one even in your own 
opinion, you can best draw consequences from it. The 
place where Dr. Bolton 1 * lived is upon a living which 
he keeps with the deanery ; but the place of residence 
for that they have given me is within a mile of a town 
called Trim, twenty miles from hence ; and there is 
no other way but to hire a house at Trim, or build 
one on the spot : the first is hardly to be done, and 
the other I ara too poor to perform at present. For 
comiug down to Belfast, it is wliat I cannot yet think 
of, my attendance is so close and so much requited of 
me ; but our government sits very loose, and I believe 
will change in few months ; whether our part will 
partake in the change I know not, though 1 am very 
apt to believe it : and then I shall be at leisure for a 
short journey. But I hojie your other friends, more 
powerful than I, will, before that time, persuade you 
from the place where you are. I desire my service to 
your mother, in return for her remembrance ; but for 
any other dealings that way. I entreat your pardou ; 
and 1 think I have more cause to resent your desires 
of me in that case than vou have to lie angry at my re- 
fusals. If you like such company and conduct, much 
good do you with them! My education has been 
otherwise. My uncle Adam asked me one day iu 
private, as by direction, what my designs were in re- 
lation to you, because it might be a liimlerance to you 
if I did not proceed. The answer I gave him (which 
I suppose he has sent you) was to this effect : 4 ‘ That I 
hoped I was uo hinderance to you ; because the reason 
you urged agaiust an union with me was drawn from 
your indisposition, which still continued ; that you 
also thought my fortune not sufficient, which is neither 
at present in a condition to offer you ; that if your 
health and my fortune were as they ought, I would 
prefer you above all your sex ; but that, in the pre- 
sent condition of both, I thought it was against your 
opinion, and would certainly ynake you uuhappy : 
that, had you any other offers which your friends or 
yourself thought more to your advantage. I should 
think I were very unjust to be an obstacle in your 
way." Now for what concerns my fortuue, you have 
answered it. I desire, therefore, you will let me know 
if your health be otherwise than it was when you told 
me the doctors advised you against marriage, as what 
would certainly haaard your life. Are they or you 
grown of another opinion in this particular? are you 
in a condition to manage domestic affairs, with an in- 
come of less (perhaps) than 300/. a-year? huve you 
such an inclination to my person and humour as to 
comply with my desires and way of living, and en- 
deavour to make us both as happy as you can f will 
you be ready to engage in those methods I shall direct 

• Those of I.araror and Rathbeggin. 

h This gentleman, u well us Dr. Swifl, was chaplain to lord 
Berkeley when one of ihe lords justices in li eland. 
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for the improvement of your mind, so as to make us 
entertaining company for each other, without being mi- 
serable when we are neither visiting nor visited? can 
you bend your love and esteem and indifference to 
others the same way as I do mine? shall 1 have so 
much power in your heart, or you so much government 
of your passions, as to grow in good humour upon my 

approach, though provoked by a f have 

you so much good-nature as to endeavour by soft 
w ords to smooth any rugged humour occasioned by 
the cross accidents of life? shall the place wherever 
3'our husband is thrown be more welcome than courts 
or cities without him ? In short these are some of the 
necessary methods to please men who, like me, are 
deep read in the world ; and to a person thus made I 
should be proud in giving all due returns towards 
making her happy. These are the questions I have 
always resolved to propose to her with whom I meant 
to p.iss my life; anu whenever you can heartily answer 
them in the affirmative, I shall he blessed to have you 
in my arms, without regarding whether your person 
lie beautiful or your fortune large. Cleanliness in the 
first, and competency in the other, is all I look for. 
I desire, indeed, a plentiful revenue, but would rather 
it should be of my own ; though I should bear from a 
wife to be reproached for the greatest. 

I have said all I can possibly say ill answer to any 
part of your letter, and in telling you my clear opinion 
as to matters between us. I singled you out at first 
from the rest of women : and I expect not to be used 
like a common lover. When you think fit to send me an 

answer to this without , I shall then approve 

myself, by all means you shall command, madam, 
your must faithful humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE BISHOP OP DERBY.* 

Dublin Castle, July 16, 1700. 

My Lord, — I was several times to wait on your lordship 
at your lodgings ; but you were either abroad, or so 
engaged that 1 could not be permitted the honour to 
attend you. I have on humble request to your lord- 
ship, that you will please to excuse me if I cannot be 
at the triennial visitation ; for my lord and lady 
[Berkeley] continually residing at the Lodge, I am 
obliged to a constant attendance there. 1 am, with all 
respect, my lord, your lordship's most obedient and 
most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE REV. DR. TI8DALL.* 

London, December 16, 1703. 

I n t great violence on myself in abstaining all this 
while from treating you with politics. I wish you had 
been here for ten days, during the highest and warmest 
reign of iiorty and faction that I ever knew or read of, 
upon the bill against occasional conformity, which, two 
days ago, was, upon the first reading, rejected by the 
lords. c It was so universal that I observed the dogs 
in the streets much more contumelious and quarrelsome 
than usual ; and the very night before the bill went 
up, a committee of Whig and Tory cats had a very warm 
and loud debate upon the roof of our house. But why 
should we wonder at that, when the very ladies are 
split asunder into high-church and low, and, out of 
seal for religion, have hardly time to say their prayers ? 
The masks will have a crown more from any man of 
the other party, and count it a high point of merit to 
a member who will not vote on their side. For the 
rest, the whole laxly of the clergy, with a great majority 

■ Dr. William Kim?. afterwards archbishop of Dublin. 
b Tho circumstanc »of Dr. Tindall's {tropusal to Stella will ly» 
fciuul ilt-M iiUnl in the Life of tl»c author 
* Thu bill uiuiust occiHLval conform. ty. 


of the house of commons, were violent for this b.il. 
As great a majority of the lords, among whom all the 
bishops but four were against it : the court and the rab- 
ble (as extremes often agree) were trimmers. I would 
be glad to know men's thoughts of it in Ireland ; for 
myself, I am much at a loss, though I was mightily- 
urged by some great people to publish my opinoti. I 
cannot but think (if men's highest assurances are to be 
believed) that several, who were against this bill, do 
love the church and do hate or despise presbytery. 
I put it close to my lord Peterborough, just as the bill 
was going up, who assured me in the most solemn man- 
ner that, if lie had the least suspicion the rejecting this 
hill would hurt the church or do kindness to the dis- 
senters, he would lose his right hand rather than speak 
against it The like profession I had from the bishop 
of Salisbury [Gilbert Burnet], my lord Somers, and 
some others; so that 1 know not what to think, and 
therefore shall think no more ; and you will forgive my 
saying so much on a matter that all our heads have 
been so full of, to a degree that, while it was on the 
anvil, nothing else was the subject of conversation. 

I shall return in two months, in spite of my heart. I 
have here the best friends in nature, only want that 
little circumstance of favour and power; but nothing 
is so civil as a cast courtier. Pray let the ladies [Mrs. 
Johnson and Mrs. Dingley] know I had their letter, and 
will answer it soon ; and that I obeyed Mrs. Johnson’s 
commands, and waited ou her mother and other friend. 
You may add, if you please, that they advise her clearly 
to be governed hy her friends there about the renewing 
her lease, and she may have her mortgage taken up 
here whenever she pleases, for the payment of her fine ; 
and that we have a project for putting out her money 
in a certain lady's hands for annuities, if the parliament 
goes on with them, and she likes it. 

I’ll teach you a way to outwit Mrs. Johnson : it is a 
new-fashioned way of being witty, and they call it a 
bite. You must ask a bantering question, or tell some 
damned lie in a serious manner, and then she will 
answer or speak as if you were in earnest ; and then cry 
you, “ Madam, there's a bite ! " I would not have you 
undervalue this, for it is the constant amusement in 
court, and everywhere else among the great people; 
and I let you know it, in order to have it obtain among 
you, and teach you a new refinement. 


TO THE SAME. 

Loudon, February 3, 1703. 

I am content you should judge Use order of friendship 
you are in with me by my writing to you, and accord- 
ingly you will find your elf the first after the ladies 
[Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley] ; for I never write to 
any other, either friend or relation till long after. I 
cannot imagine what paragraph you meau in my former 
that was calculated for lora-primate [Dr. Marsh], or 
how you could show it him without being afraid he 
might expect to see the rest. But I will take better 
methods another time, and you shall never, while you 
live, receive a syllable from me fit to be shown to a 
lord -primate, unless it be yourself. Montaigne was 
angry to see his essays lie in the parlour window, and 
therefore wrote a chapter that forced the ladies to keep 
it in their closets. After some such manner I shall 
henceforth use you in my letters, by making them fit 
to be seen by none but yourself. 

1 am extremely concerned to find myself unable to 
persuade you into a true opinion of your own littleness, 
nor mnke you treat me with more distance and respect : 
and the rather, because I find all your little pretensions 
are owing to the credit you pretend with two ladies 
who came from England. 1 allow indeed the cham- 
ber in William -street to be Little England by their 
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influence ; at an ambassador's house, wherever it is, 
bath all the privileges of his master's dominions; and, 
therefore, if you wrote the letter in their room, or their 
company, (for in this matter their room is as good as 
their company,) I will indulge you a little. Then, for 
the Irish legs you rejtroach me with, 1 defy you. I 
had one indeed when 1 left your island ; but that which 
made it Irish is spent and evaporated, and 1 look upon 
myself now as upon a new foot. You seem to talk 
with great security of vour establishment near the 
ladies ; though, perhups, if you kuew what they say of 
you in their letters to me, you would change your 
opinion both of them und yourself. — A bite. — Aud 
now you talk of a bite, I am ashamed of the ladies’ 
being caught by you, wheu I had betrayed you and 

given them warning. 1 had heard before of the 

choking, but never of the jest in the church ; you may 
find from thence that women's prayers are things jar* 
fectly by rote, as they put on one stocking after another, 
and no more. But if she be good at blunders, she 
is as ready at come-offs; aud to pretend her senses 
were gone was a very good argument she had them 
about her. You seem to be mighty proud (as you have 
reason, if it be true,) of the part you have iu the ladies' 
good graces, especially of her you call the party. I 
am very much concerned to know it ; but since it is an 
evil I cannot remedy, I will tell you a story. A cast 
mistress went to her rival, aud exjx»tuluted with her 
for robbing her of her lover. After a lung quarrel, 
finding no good to be done — “ Well,” says the abdi- 
cated lady, “keep him, and*** 1 " *** ** **•* *•**.” 
“ No,” says the oilier, “ that will not be altogether so 
convenient ; however, to oblige you, I will do something 
that is very near it.” — Dixi. 

I am mightily afraid the ladies ore very idle, and do 
not mind their book. Pray, put them upon reading ; 
and be always teaching something to Mrs. Johnson, 
because she is good at comprehending, remembering, 
and retaining. I wonder she could be so wicked as to 
let the first word site could speak, after choking, be a 
pun. I differ from you ; and believe the pun was just 
coming uj>, but met with the crumbs, aud so, struggling 
for the wall, could neither of them get by, aad at last 
came l»oth out together. 

It is a pleasant thing to bear you talk of Mrs. Ding- 
ley's blunders, when she has sent me a list with above 
a dozen of yours that have kept me alive, and 1 hope 
will do so till I have them again from the fountain- 
head. 1 desire Mrs. Johnson only to forbear punning 
after the Finglas rate when Dilly * was at home. 

I thank you for your bill, which was a cunning piece 
of civility to preveut me from wanting. However, I 
shall buy hats for you and Tom Leigh ; for I have 
lately a bill of 20/. sent me for myself, and shall take 
up 10/. more here. I saw Tom Leigh's brother in the 
court of requests, and, knowing him to be your friend, 

I talked with him ; aud we will take some occasion to 
drink your health together, and Tom Leigh's. I will 
not buy you any pamphlets unless you will be more 
ticular in telling me their names or their natures, 
a use they ate usually the vilest things in nature. 
Leslie lias written several of late violeut against presby- 
terians and low-churchmen. If I had credit enough 
w ith you, you should never write but upon some worthy 
subject, and with long thought. But I look upon you 
as under a terrible mistake if you imagine you cannot 
be enough distinguished without writing fur the public. 
Preach, preach, preach, preach, preach, preach ; that 
is certainly your talent; and you will some years 
hence have time enough to be a writer. I tell you 
wliat 1 am content you should do : choose any subject 
you please, and write for your private diversion, or by 
way of trial ; but be not nasty to write for the world. 

* The Rev. Dillon Asho. a cc let rated piaster. 


Besides, who that has a spiiit would write iu such a 
scene its Ireland ? — You and I will talk an liour 011 
these matters. Pox on the dissenters and independents ! 
I would as soon trouble my head to write against a 
louse or a flea. 1 tell you what; I wrote against the 
bill that was against occasional conformity ; but it 
came too late by a day, so I would not print it. But 
you may answer it if you please ; for you know you 
aud I are Whig and Tory. And, to cool your inso- 
lence a little, know that the queen and court, and 
house of lords, and half the commons almost, ore 
Whigs; and the number daily increases. 

1 desire my humble service to the primate, whom I 
have not written to, having not had opportunity to per- 
form that business he employed mein ; but shall soon, 
now the days are longer. We are all here in great 
impatience at the king of Spain's delay, who yet con- 
tinues ill the Isle of Wight. 

My humble service to dean Ryves, Dilly, Jones, and 
other friends. And I assure you nobody can possibly 
be more, or I believe is half so, entirely yours, its 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE SAME. 

London. April SO, 1704. 

Yesterdav, coming from the country, 1 found your 
letter, which had been four or five days arrived, aud 
by neglect was not forwarded as it ought You have 
got three epithets for my former letter, which I believe 
are all unjust : you say it was unfriendly , unkind, and 
unaccountable. The two first, I suppose, may pass but 
for one; saving (as captain Fluellin says the phrase 
is) a Utile variation. 1 shall therefore answer those 
two as I can ; and for the last, 1 return it you again 
by these presents, assuring you that there is more un- 
accountability in your letter's little finger than in 
miue's whole body. And one strain I observe in it, 
which is frequent enough ; you talk in a mystical sort 
of way, os if you would have me believe 1 bad some 
great design, und tbut you bad found it out : your 
phrases are, “ that my letter had the effect you judge f 
designed ; that you are amazed to reflect on what you 
judge the cause of it ; and wish it may be in your power 
to love and value me while you live,” &c. In answer to 
all this, I might with good pretence enough talk starchly . 
and affect ignorance of what vou would be at ; but my 
conjecture is, that you think I obstructed your in- 
clinations to please my own, and that my intentions 
were the same with yours. In answer to all which I 
will, upon my conscience aud honour, tell you the 
naked truth. First, I think 1 have said to you before 
that, if my fortunes and humour served me to think of 
that state, I should certaiuly, among all persons 011 
earth, make your choice ; because I never saw that 
person whose conversation I entirely valued but hers ; 
this was the utmost I ever gave way to. And, 
secondly, I must assure you sincerely that this regard 
of mine never once entered into my head to be an 
impediment to you : but I judged it would, perhaps, 
be a clog to your rising in the world ; and I did not 
conceive you were then rich enough to make yourself 
and her happy and easy. But that objection is now 

X iite removed by what you have at present, and by 
e assurances of Eaton's livings. I told you indeed 
that your authority was not sufficient to make over- 
tures to the mother without the daughter's giving me 
leave, under her own or her friend's hand, which, I 
think, was a right and a prudent step. However, I 
told file mother immediately, and spoke with all the 
advantages you deserve. But, the objection of your 
fortune being removed, I declare I have no other ; nor 
shall any consideration of my own misfortune, in losing 
so good a friend and companion as her, prevail on me, 
against her interest and settlement iu the world, since 
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it is lield so necessary anti convenient a thing for Indie* 
to marry ; and that time takes off from the lustTe of 
virgins in all other eyes hut mine. I appeal to my 
letters to herself whether I was your friend or not in 
the whole concern ; though the part I designed to act 
in it was purely passive, which is the utmost I will 
ever do in things of this nature, to avoid all reproach of 
any ill consequence that may ensue in the variety of 
worldly accidents. Nay, I went so far both to her 
mother, herself, and I think to you, as to think it could 
not be decently broken ; since I supposed the town had 
got it in their tongues, and therefore I thought it 
could not miscarry without some disadvantage to the 
lady's credit. I have always described her to you in 
a manner different from those who would be dis- 
couraging ; and must add that, though it has come in 
my way to converse with persons of the first rank and 
of that sex more than is usual to men of my level and 
of our function, yet I have nowhere met with an 
humour, a wit, or conversation so agreeable, a better 
portion of good sense, or a truer judgment of men and 
things, I mean here in England ; for as to the ladies 
of Ireland I am a perfect stranger. As to her fortune, 
I think you know it already ; and if you resume your 
designs, and would have further intelligence, 1 shall 
seud you a particular account. 

I give you joy of your good fortunes, and envy very 
much your prudence and temper, and love of peace 
and settlement ; the reverse of which has been the great 
uneasiness of my life, and is likely to continue so. 
And what is the result ? En qurii comttvimut oyros / 
I find nothing but the good words and wishes of a 
decayed ministry, whose lives and mine will probably 
wear out before they can aerve either my little hopes or 
their own ambition. Therefore I am resolved suddenly 
to retire, like a discontented courtier, and vent myself 
in study and speculation, till my own humour, or the 
scene here, shall change. Jonathan Swift. 


TO DR WILLIAM KING. ARCHBISHOP OP DUBLIN. 

Trim. December 31, 1704. 

Mr Lord, — I did intend to have waited on your grace 
before you went for England ; but, hearing your 
voyage is fixed for the first opportunity of the wiud, I 
could not forbear giving you a few minutes' interrup- 
tion, which 1 boiie your grace will believe to be with- 
out any other design than that of serving you. I 
l*elieve your grace may have heard that I was in 
England last winter, when the dean and chapter of 
Christ Church had, I think, with great wisdom and 
discretion, chosen a most malicious, ignorant, and 
Iteudstrong creature to represent them : wherein your 
grace cannot justly tax their prudence, since the cause* 
they are engaged in is not otherwise to he supported. 
And I do assure your grace (which perhaps others 
may have been cautious in telling you) that they have 
not been without success. For not only the general 
run in Doctors' Commons was wholly on their side, 
which my lord bishop of Cloync b observed as well ns 
I ; but that little instrument of theirs did use all his 
power to misrepresent your grace and your cause, both 
hi town and city, os far as his narrow sphere could 
reach. And he spared not to say that your grace had 
personal resentment against him ; that you sought his 
ruhi, and threatened liim with it. And I remember 
at a great man's table, who has as much influence in 
England as any subject can well have, after dinner 
came in a master in chancery, whom I had liefore 
observed to be a principal person in Doctors’ Com- 
mons when your grace's cause was there delating ; 
mul, upon occasion of being there, fell into discourse 

» A Uvrsuil In' l ween the aiclihithop of Dublin end the dean 
sud clisptrr of the mlliHnl of Christ Chutch, Dublin. 

h Dr. Charles Crow, 1702-1736. 


of it, wherein be seemed wholly an advocate foi 
Christ Church ! for all his arguments were only a 
chain of in isin formations, which he had learned from 
the same hand ; insomuch that I was forced tc give a 
character of some persons, which otherwise I should 
have spared, before I could set him right, as I also did 
in the affair of the late dean of Derry [Dr. Bolton], 
which had been told with so many falsehoods and 
disadvantages to your grace as it is hard to imagine. 

I humbly presume to say thus much to your grace, 
that, knowing the prejudices that have been given, you 
may more easily remove them, which your presence 
will infallibly do. 

I would also l»eg of your gTace to use some of your 
credit toward bringing to a good issue the promise (he 
queen made, at my lord bishop of Cloyne'a intercession, 
to remit the first fruits and tenths of the clergy, unless 
I speak ignorantly, for want of information, and that it 
he a thing already done. But what I would mind 
your grace of is, that the crown-rent should he added, 
which is a great load upon many poor livings, and 
would lie a considerable help to others. And 1 am 
confident, with some reason, that it would be easily 
granted ; being, I bear, under 10004 a-yeur, and the 
queen's grant for England being so much more con- 
siderable tiian ours can be at best. I am very certain 
that, if the bishop of Cloyne had continued to solicit 
it in England, it would easily have passed ; but his 
lordship giving it up wholly to the duke of Ormond, 
[lord-lieutenant of Ireland,] 1 believe it Iias not 
been thought of so much as it ought. I humbly beg 
your grace's pardon for the haste and hurry of this, 
occasioned by that of the post, which is not very regular 
in this country ; and, imploring your blessing, and 
praying to God for your good voyage, success, and re- 
turn, I humbly kiss your grace's bands, and remain, 
my lord, your grace's obedient and most humble 
servant, Johnathan Swift. 


FROM THE EARL OP BERKELEY. 

Cranford. Friday night. 1703. 

I hope you continue in the mind of comiug hither 
to-morrow ; for upon ray sincerity, which is more than 
most people's, I shall be heartily glad to see you as 
much as possible before you go to Ireland. Whether 
you are or are not for Cranford, I earnestly entreat 
you, if you have not done it already, that you would 
not fail of having your bookseller enable the arch* 
bishop of York to give a book to the queen ; 4 for, with 
Mr. Nelson, I am entirely of opinion, that her majesty’s 
reading of that book of the 4< Project for the Increase of 
Morality and Piety*’ may be of very great use to that 

end. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London. February 3. 1703. 

My Lord, — I have been above a mouth expecting the re. 
presentation your grace was pleased to promise to send 
me, which makes me apprehend your grace has been 
hindered by what you complained of, the clergy’s back- 
wardness in a point so very necessary to their service ; 
and it is time ul lost at this juncture, while my lord- 
lieutenant [the earl of Pembroke] is here aud in great 
credit at court, and would perhaps be more tiian ordi- 
narily ready to serve tbe church in Ireland. If I have 
no directions from your grace by the end of this mouth, 
I shall think of my return to Ireland against the 25tli 
of March, to endeavour to be chosen to the living of 
St. Nicholas, as I have been encouraged to hope; but 
wcfuld readily return at a week’s warning, to solicit 
that affair with my lord -lieutenant while be stays here, 
or in any other manner your grace will please to 
direct. 

* •* Pro : ert fur the Adranretnent of Kcligiou snd Rcfonr *■ 
turn of Manner- ’• 
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Your grace knows long before this that Dr. Milled 
ts bishop of Waterford. The court and archbishop of 
Canterbury [Teuison] were strongly engaged for an- 
other person not much suspected in Ireland, any more 
than the choice already made was, I believe, either 
here or there. 

The two houses are still busy in lord Peterborough's 
affair, which seems to be little more than an amuse- 
ment, which it is conceived might at this time be 
spued, considering how slow we are said to be in our 
preparations ; which I believe is the only reason why 
it was talked the other day about the town as if there 
would be soon a treaty of peace. There is a report of 
my lord Galway's death, but it is not credited. It is 
a perfect jest to see my lord Peterborough, reputed as 
great a Whig as any in England, abhorred by his own 
party and caressed by the Tories. 

The great question, whether the number of men in 
Spain and Portugal, at the time of the battle of Al- 
manza, was about 8600, when there ought to have 
been 29,600, was carried on Tuesday in the affirmative, 
against the court, without a division, which was oc- 
casioned by sir Thomas Hanmer's oratory. It seems to 
have been no party question, there being many of both 
glad and sorry for it. The court has not been for- 
tunate in their questions this session ; and I hear some 
of both parties expressing contrary passions upon if. 
I tell your grace bare matters of fact, being not in- 
clined to make reflections; and if I were, I could not 
tell what to make, so oddly people are subdivided. — 
I am, my lord, your grace's most obedient and most 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE SAME. 

London, February 19, 1707. 

Havino written what I had of business about three 
sts ago, (whereof I wait an answer,) perhaps it may 
some amusement to you for a few minutes to bear 
some particulars about the turns we have had at court. 
Yesterday the seals were taken from Mr. Hurley, and 
sir Thomas Monsel gave up his staff. They went to 
Kensington together for that purpose, and came back 
immediately, and went together iuto the house of com- 
mons. Mr. St. John designs to lay dowu in a few 
days, as a friend of his told me, though he advised 
him to the contrary ; and they talk that Mr. Bruges, 
and Mr. Coke the vice-chamberlain, with some others, 
will do the like. Mr. Harley had been for some time, 
with the greatest art imaginable, carrying on an in- 
trigue to alter the ministry, and began with no less an 
enterprise than that of removing the lord -treasurer, and 
had nearly effected it, by the help of Mrs. Masham, 
one of the queeu’s dressers, who was a great and a 
growing favourite, of much industry and insinuation. 
It went so far that the queen told Mr. St. John a 
week ago “ that she was resolved to part with lord- 
treasurer; and sent him with a letter to the duke of 
Marlborough, which she read to him, to that purpose ; 
and she gave St. John leave to tell it about the town, 
which he did without any reserve ; and Harley told a 
friend of mine a week ago that he was never safer in 
favour or employment. On Sunday evening last the 
lord-treasurer [Godolphin] and duke of Marlborough 
went out of the council; and Harley delivered a me- 
morial to the queen, relating to the emperor and the 
war. Upon which the duke of Somerset rose, and 
said, “ if her majesty suffered that fellow (pointing to 
Harley) to treat affairs of the war without advice of 
the general, he could not serve her ; M and so left the 
council. The earl of Pembroke, though in milder 
words, spoke to the same purpose ; so did most of the 
lords : and the next day the queen was prevailed upon 
to turn him out, though the seals were not delivered 
U l yesterday. It was likewise said that Mrs. Masham 


i is forbid the court ; but this I have no assurance of. 
Seven lords of the Whig party are appointed to ex- 
amine Gregg,* who lies condemned in Newgate; and 
a certain lord of the council told me yesterday that 
there are endeavours to bring in Harley as a party in 
that business, and to carry it as far os an impeachment. 
All this business has been much fomented by a lord 
whom Harley had been chiefly instrumental in im- 
peaching some years ago. The secretary always draded 
him, and made all imaginable advances to be recon- 
ciled, but could never prevail ; which made him say 
yesterday to some who told it to me, “ that he liad 
laid his neck under their feet, and they trod upon it.'’ 
1 am just going this morning to visit that lord, who has 
a very free way of telling what he cares not who hears : 
and if 1 can learn any more particulars worth telling, 
you shall have them. I never in my life saw or heard 
such divisions and complications of parties as there 
have been for some time - you sometimes see the ex- 
tremes of Whig and Tory driving on the same thing. 
I have heard the chief Whigs blamed by their own 
party for want of moderation, and I know a Whig lord 
in good employment who voted with the highest Tories 
against the court and the ministry, with whom he is 
nearly allied. My lord Peterborough's affair is yet 
upon the anvil, and what they will beat it out to no 
man can tell. It is said that Harley had laid a scheme 
for an entire new ministry, and the men arc named to 
whom the several employments were to be given. And 
though his project has miscarried, it is reckoned the 
greatest piece of court skill that has been acted these 
many years. — 1 have heard nothing since rooming, but 
that the attomey-general h either has laid down, or will 
do it in a few days. 

FROM MR. ADDISON. 

February *9, 1707. 

Sut, — Mr. Frowde* tells me that you design me the 
honour of a visit to-morrow morning; but my lord 
Sunderland* 1 having directed me to wait on him at 
nine o'clock, I shall take it as a particular favour if 
you will give me your company at the George in Pall- 
Mall about two in the afternoon, when I may hope to 
enjoy your conversation more at leisure, which I set a 
very great value upon. I am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, J. Addison. 

Mr. Steele and Frowde will dine with us. 


TO DR. STERNE.* 

London, April IS, 1708. 

Sir, — I wonder whether, in the midst oi your build- 
ings, you ever consider that 1 have broke my shins, and 
have been a week confined this charming weather to 
my chamber, and cannot go abroad to hear the night- 
ingales, or pun with my lord Pembroke. Pug is very 
well, and likes London wonderfully, but Greenwich 
better, where we could hardly keep him from hunting 
dowu tlze deer. 1 am told by some at court that the 
bishop of Kildare [Dr. William Ellis] is utterly 
bent upon a removal on this side, though it be to St. 
Asaph : and then the question must be, whether Dr. 
Pratt will be dean of St. Patrick's, minister of St. 
Catharine's, or provost f For 1 tell you a secret, that 
the queen is resolved the next promotion shall be to 
one of Dublin education : (his sue told the lord-lieu- 
tenant. Your new Waterford bishop franks his letters, 
which no bishop does that writes to me ; I suppose it 
is some peculiar privilege of that see. The dissenters 

■‘An under clerk In Harley's office, condemned and executed 
for traitorous correspondence. 

Sir Simon, nfterwurds lord Harcuurt, chancellor in Har- 
ley** adrainbtration. 

* Philip Frowde, esq., ton of Aahburnham Frowde, eaq* 
comptroller or the foreign department at the post-office. 

«* To whom Mr. Addison was secretary. 

* Dean of St. Patrick’s, afterwards bishop of CloghfV* 
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have made very good use here of your frights in Ire- 
land u]H>n the intended invasion; and the archbishop 
writes me word that the address of Dublin city will 
he to the same purpose, which I think the clergy ought 
to have done their best to prevent, and I hope they 
did so. Here hus the Irish speaker [Allan Broderick, 
esq.] been soliciting to get the test clause repealed by an 
act here; for which I hope he will be impeached wheu 
your parliament meets again, as well as for some other 
things 1 could mention. I hope you will be of my 
opinion in what I have told the archbishop about those 
addresses. And if his grace and clergy of the pro- 
vince send an address, I desire I may present it, as 
one of the chapter, which is the regular way ; but I 
beg you will endeavour among you tli&t the church- 
of-Ireland gentlemen may send an address to set the 
queen and court right about the test : which every oue 
here is of opinion you should do ; or else 1 have reason 
to fear it will be repealed here next session ; which 
will be of terrible consequence, both as to the thing 
and the manner, by the parliament here interfering iu 
things purely of Ireland that have no relation to any 
interest of theirs. 

If you will not use - me os your book-buyer, make 
use of sir Andrew Fountaine, who sends you his 
Humble service, and will carry over a cargo us big as 
you please toward the end of summer, when he and I 
intend my lord-1 ieuteuant [earl of Pembroke] shall 
come in our company without fail, and in spite of 
Irish reports that say we shall come no more. 

I reckon by this time you have done with masons 
and carpenters, and are now beginning with uphol- 
sterers, with whom you may go on as slow and soberly 
as you please. But pray keep the gardeu till I come. 
I am, sir, your most faithful, humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

Direct the enclosed, and deliver it to the greatest 
person in your neighbourhood. 


TO THE SAME. 

June, 1708. 

Sib, — I writ to you some weeks ago, and enclosed (as 
now) a letter to your neighbour. But I fear it was kid- 
uapped by some privateer, or else you were laxy or forget- 
ful, or, which is full as good perhaps, it had no need of 
an answer, and I would not for a good deal that the 
former had miscarried, because the enclosed was won- 
derfully politic, and would have been read to you, as 
this, I suppose, will, though it be not half so profound. 
Now ore you gone some summer ramble, ana will not 
receive this in a fortnight, nor send the enclosed in 
as much more. I have often begged you would let 
me buy you one fifty pounds' worth of books ; but now 
I have been here so long, I believe you will have rea- 
son to apprehend I may sink the money. Sir Andrew 
Fountaine* will never be satisfied till he gets into the 
little room, with the three Ashes, the bishop of Kill- 
ala, [Dr. William Lloyd,] and myself, to be happy 
at the expense of your wine and conversation. 

Here is a sight of two girls joined together at the 
back, which, in the newsmonger's phrase, causes a 
great many speculations; ami raises abundance of 
questions in divinity, law, .and physic. b The boys of 
our towu are mighty happy, for we are to have a be- 
heading next week, unless the queen will interpose 
her mercy.® Here is a long lampoon publicly printed, 
abusing by name at length all the young people of 

a Dr. Swift, in 1708. used tu lodge with »ir Andrew Fountains 
when he wa» in Ixnidon. 

*> There is a particular recount of them In the " Philosophical 
Transactions*’ for die year 1768. 

c Of Edward lord firifflo, attainted by outlawry for high- 
treason nun milled id the reign of king william, nml on the 
l&lh ol May, 1708, ordsrsd fur execution, but reprieved. 


quality that walk in the park.* These arc efiect* of 
our liberty of tlie press. 

I long to know what is liecome of your new house, 
whether there is yet a union between that and the little 
oue, or whether the work stops for want of mouey ; and 
you pretend it is only thut the boards may have time 
to season. We are still in pain for Mr. Dopping's 
being iu one of the packet-boats that were token. He 
and many more have vowed never to return to England 
again; which, if they forget, they may properly be 
called vows written in water. 

Pray, sir, let me bear from you some time this but 
weather, for it will l>e very refreshing; and I aro con- 
fined by business to this ugly town, which, at this 
season of the year, is almost insufferable. I am, sir, 
your most faithful, humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Loudon, June 10, 1708. 

Mv Loro, — I sent your grace a long letter several- 
weeks ago, enclosed in one to the dean [Dr. Sterne J. 
I know not whether it came to your hands, haviug not 
since been honoured with your commands. I believe 
I told your grace that I was directly advised by my 
lord Sunderland, my lord Somers, Mr. Southwell, and 
others to apply to my lord-treasurer [earl of Godol- 
phin] iu behalf of the clergy of Ireland ; and lord 
Sunderland undertook to bring me to lord-treasurer, 
which was put off for some time on account of the 
invasion. For it is the method hereof great ministers, 
when any public matter is in hand, to make it an 
excuse for putting off all private application. I de- 
ferred it some time longer, because 1 had a mind my 
lord Sunderland should go along with me; but eithei 
the one or the other was always busy or out of the 
way; however, his lordship had prepared lord-trea- 
surer, and engaged him (as lu* assured me) to think 
well of the matter ; and the other day lord-trea- 
surer appointed me to attend him. He took me into 
a private room, and I told him my story ; “ that 
I wits commanded by your grace, and desired by 
some other bishops, to use what little credit I had, 
to solicit (under the direction of my lord-lieutenant) 
the remitting of the first-fruits ; which, from the favour- 
able representation of his lordship to the queen about 
four years ago, the clergy were encouraged to hope 
would be granted ; that I had been told it might be 
of use if some person could be admitted to his pre- 
sence, at his usual times of being attended, in order to 
put him in mind : for the rest, they relied entirely on 
his excellency’s good office and his lordship's dis- 
positions to favour the church." He said, in answer, 
“he was passive iu this business : that he supposed the 
lord-lieutenant would engage in it, to whom, if I 
pleased, he would repeat what I had said.” I replied, 
“ I had the honour of being well known to his excel- 
lency ; thut I intended to ask his leave to solicit this 
matter with his lordship, but bad not mentioned it yet, 
because I did not know whether 1 had credit enough 
to gain that access he was now pleased to honour me 
with : that upon his lordship’s leave to attend him, 
signified to me by the earl of Sunderland, I wait to 
inform his excellency, not doubting his consent ; but 
did not find him at home, and therefore ventured to 
come ; but, not knowing how his excellency might 
understand it, I begged his lordship to say nothing to 
my lord licutenaut, until I had die honour to wait 
ou him agaiu.” 

This my lord -treasurer agreed to, and, entering on the 
subject, told me, “ that since the queen's grant of the 

■ A poem by Oldii worth under the title of " St. 1\mct§ 
Park, 
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first fruits here, he was confident notone clergyman in 
England was a shilling the better.” I told him, “ I 
thought it lay under some incumbrances.” He said, “ it 
was true ; but besides that, it wo* wholly abused in 
the distribution : that as to those in Ireland, they were 
an inconsiderable thing, not above 1000/. or 1200/. 
a-yeor, which was almost nothing for the queen to grant, 
upon two conditions : First, that it should be well dis- 
posed of ; and, secondly, that it should be well received, 
with due acknowledgments; in which cases he would 
give his consent : otherwise, to deal freely with me, he 
never would.” I said, “ as to the first, that 1 was con- 
fident the bishops would leave the methods of disposing 
it entirely to heT majesty's breast ; ns to the second, her 
majesty and his lordship might count upon all the 
acknowledgments that the most grateful and dutiful 
subjects could pay to a prince. That I lmd the mis- 
fortune to be altogether unknown to his lordship, else 1 
should presume to ask him whether he understood any 
particular acknowledgments.” He replied, “By acknow- 
ledgments I do not mean anything under their hands ; 
hut I will so far explain myself to tell you I mean 
better acknowledgments than those of the clergy of 
England.” 

1 then begged his lordship 44 to give me his advice 
what sort of acknowledgments he thought fittest for fhe 
clergy to make, which I wus sure would be of mighty 
weight with them.” He answered, “ I can only say, 
again, such acknowledgments os they ought.” 

We had some other discourse of less moment ; and 
after licence to attend him on occasion, 1 took my 
leave. 

I tell your grace these particulars in his very words, 
as near os I can recollect, because I think them of 
moment, and I believe your grace may think them so 
too. I told Southwell all that had passed, and we agreed 
in our comments, of which I desired him now to inform 
you. He set out for Ireland this morning. I am re- 
solved to see my lord Sunderland in a day or two, and 
relate what my lord- treasurer said, as he has commanded 
me to do ; and perhaps I may prevail on him to let 
me know his lordship's meaning, to which I am pre- 
pared to answer, as Mr. Southwell will let you know. 

At evening, the same day, I attended my lord-lieu- 
tenant, and desired to know what, progress he had made ; 
and at the same time proposed M that be would give 
me leave to attend lord -treasurer only as a common 
solicitor, to refresh his memory.” I was very much 
surprised at his answer, “ that the matter was not before 
the treasurer, but entirely with the queen, and there- 
fore it was needless;” upon which, I said nothing of 
having been there. He said, “ he had writ lately to your 
grace au account of what was done ; that some progress 
was made ; hut they put it off because it was a time of 
war, but that he had some hopes it would be done but 
tl» is is only such an account as his excellency thinks fit 
to give, although I sent it your grace by his orders. I 
hope that in his letters he is fuller. My lord-treasurer, 
on the other hand, assured me, “ he had the papers” 
(which his excellency denied) ; and talked of it as a 
matter that had long lain before him, which several 

rsons in great employments assure me is and must 

true. 

Thus your grace sees that I shall have nothing more 
to do in this matter, further than pursuing the cold scent 
of asking his excellency, once »-month, how it goes on ; 
which, I think, I had as good forbear, since it will turn 
to little account. All I can do is, to engage my lord 
Sunderland's interest with my lord-treasurer, whenever 
it is brought before him ; or to hint it to some other 
persons of power and credit ; and likewise to endeavour 
to take off that scandal the clergy of Ireland lie under, 
of being the reverse of what they really are, with 
respect to the revolution, loyalty to the queen, and set- 
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tlement of the crown ; which is here the construction of 
the word Tory. 

I design to tell my lonl -treasurer that, this being a 
matter my lord -lieutenant has undertaken, he does not 
think proper I should trouble his lordship; nnd which, 
recommending it to his goodness, I shall forlwar any 
further mention. I am sensible how lame and tedious 
au account this is, and humbly beg your grace's 
pardon ; but I still insist that, if it had been solicited 
four years ago by no abler hand than my own, while the 
duke of Ormond was in Ireland, it might have been 
done in a month : and 1 believe it may be so still, if 
his excellency lays any weight of his credit upon it, 
otherwise, Clod knows when. For myself, I have 
nothingmore to doherc but toattend my lord- lieutenant's 
motions, of whose return we are very uncertain, and to 
manage some inrsomil affairs of my own. I beg the 
continuance of your grace's favour, and your blessing ; 
nnd am, with all respect, your graces most ol»e- 
dient, &c. 


FROM ANTHONY HENLEY. Esq.‘ 

Orange, September 16, 1706. 

Yesterday the weather-glass was at 28 inches, which 
is lower than ever I saw it; the wind was at east, a 
very dull quarter ; the garden so wet there was no 
looking into it; and 1 myself, by consequeuce. in the 
spleen. Before night, the glass rose, the wind changed, 
the garden dried, I received your letter, and was as 
well us ever I was in my life, to my thinking, though 
perlnips you may think otherwise. The reason why 
your letter was so loug a-coming to my hands was its 
being directed to me near Winchester, and Alrcsfoitl is 
the post-town nearest to me. If the officers should 
come to you, doctor, if you want a security that your 
children shan't l>e troublesome to the parish, pray make 
use of me. 1 11 stand for 'em all, though you were to 
have os many as the Holland countess. We have hud 
a tedious expectation of the success of the siege of 
Lisle : the country people begin to think there is no 
such thing, and say the newspapers talk of it to make 
people l*ar paying taxes a year longer. I don’t know 
how Steele** will get off of it ; his veracity is at stake 
in Hantshire. Pray desire him to take the town, though 
he should leave the citadel for a nest-egg. I ha n’t the 
honour to know colonel Hunter ; hut I never saw him 
in so good company os you have put him in, lord 
Halifax, Mr. Addison, Mr. Congreve, and the Gazetteer 
[Steele]. Since he is there, let him stay there. Pray, 
doctor, let me know whether writing letters be talking 
to oneself, or talking to other folks ; for I think the 
world has settled it that talking to oneself, which 
offends nobody, is madness ; and talking toother people, 
which generally is not quite so harmless, is wit, or good 
breeding, or religion, or — I won't write a word more 
till you have satisfied me what I have been doing all 
this while. I am sure one need not have writ two |>ages 
to introduce my ussuring you that I am your most 
affectionate humble servant, A. Hknlky. 


FROM THE SAME. 

November f. 17C6. 

Dear Doctor ,— 1 Though you won't scud me your 
broomstick [The 44 Meditation on a Broomstick**], 111 
send you as good a reflection upon death as even 
Adrian's himself, though the fellow was but an old 
farmer of mine tnat made it. He had been ill a good 
while ; and when his friends saw him a-going, they all 
came croaking about him as usual ; and one of them 
asking him, how he did ? he replied, in great pain, 14 If 
I could hut get this same breath out of my body. I d 
take care, by G — , how I let it come in again.” This, 
• Of iho Orange, in the eouu’y of Southampton, M. P. for 
Me loom be- Regia. 
b Then writer of the “Gairtte. ’ 
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if it were put in fine Latin, I fancy would make as 
good a sound as uny I have met with, 1 am, your 
most affect iunu I e, humble servant, A. Henley. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London November 9 . 1708. 

Mi Loan, — Your grace's letter of Sept. 7 found me in 
Kciit, where I took the opportunity to retire during my 
lord Pembroke's absence with his new lady, who are 
both expected to-morrow. I went afterward to Kpsom, 
and returned but yesterday : this was the cause of my 
so long omitting to acknowledge your letter. 1 am ready 
to agree with your grace that very wrong representa- 
tions ore made of tilings and persons here by people 
who reside on this side but a short time, converse at 
second or third hand, and on their return make a vanity 
of knowing more than they do. This I have observed 
myself in Ireland, even among people of some rank and 
quality ; and I believe your grace will proceed on much 
better grounds by trusting to your own wisdom and 
experience of things than such intelligence. 

I spoke formerly all I knew of the twentieth parts; 

and whatever Mr. D has said in his letters about 

staying until a peace, 1 do assure your grace, is nothing 
hut words. However, that matter is now at an end. 
There is a new world here ; and yet I agree with you, 
that if there be an interregnum it will be the pro- 
percst time to address my lord-treasurer; and I shall 
second it with all the credit I have, and very openly ; 
and I know not (if one difficulty lies in the way) but it 
may prove a lucky juncture. 

On my return from Kent (the night of the prince's 
death), I staid a few days in town before I went to 
Kpsom : I then visited a certain great man, and we en- 
tered very freely into discourse upon the present juncture. 
He assured me there was no doubt now of the scheme 
holding about the admiralty [Orford], the government 
of Ireland [Wharton], and presidency of the council 
[Somers], the disposition whereof your grace knows 
as well as I ; and although I care not to mingle public 
affairs with the interest of so private a person as myself, 
yet, upon such a revolution, not knowing how far my 
frieud* may endeavour to engage me in the service of 
a new government, I would beg your grace to have 
favourable thoughts of me on such an occasion ; and 
to assure you that no prospect of making my fortuue 
shall ever prevail on me to go against what becomes a 
man of conscience and truth, and an entire friend to 
the established church. This I say, in case such a 
thing should happen ; for my thoughts are turned 
another way, if the carl of Berkeley* journey to 
Vienna holds, and the ministry will keep their pro- 
mise of making me the queen's secretary, by which I 
shall be out of the way of parties, until it shall please 
God I have some place to retire to a little above con- 
tempt : or, if all fail, until your grace and the dean of 
St. Patrick *s shall think fit to dispose of that poor town 
living in my favour. 

Upon this event of the prince’s death, the contention 
designed with the court about a speaker is dropped, 
and all agree in sir Richard Onslow, which is looked 
on os another argument for the scheme succeeding. 
This I had from the same hand. 

As to a comprehension which your grace seems to 
doubt an intention of, from what was told me. I can 
say nothing : doubtless, it must be intended to come to 
that at last, if not worse ; but I believe at present, it 
was meant that there should be a consent to what was 
endeavoured at in your parliament lust session. 

I thought to have writ more largely to your grace, 
imagining I had much matter in my head ; but it 
fails, or is not convenient at present. If the scheme 
holds, I shall make bold to tell your grace my thoughts 
as formerly, under cover, because 1 believe there wiil 


be a great deal to be thought oi and done. A little lime 
may produce a great deal. Tilings are now in great 
suspense both at home and abroad. The parliament, 
we think, will have no prorogation. There is no talk 
of the duke of Marlborough’s return yet. Speculative 
people talk of a peace this winter, of which I can form 
no prospect according to our demauds. I am, my lord, 
your grace's most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

Your grace will please to direct your commands to 
me at St. James's Coffeehouse in St. James's-street. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin. November SO, 170*. 

Reverend Sir,— I have yours of the 9th instant, arid if 
the scheme of alteration holds as represented, I despair 
of our twentieth parts in the preseut method ; yet I 
can’t think it proper to move in any new course till the 
declaration of what is intended be more authentic. I 
have no good ground for my doubt ; and yet in my 
own mind I make some question whether all thing* 
will be just as surmised. If I find this to be so in 
earnest, I will then endeavour to obtain an address to 
my lord-treasurer, which 1 suppose has been hitherto 
wanting ; but, if the matter stick on any considera- 
tions not agreeable, there is an end of it To deal 
freely, I have very little hope of succeeding any way : 
but it will not make tilings worse to try the experiment. 

I understand some dissenters from hence will apply 
to the parliament of England this sesssion, to obtain a 
repeal of the test, and for a toleration on a larger foot 
than in England ; and that a fund is raised and Agents 
appointed to solicit their affairs by the Presbyters of 
the north. I have had some intimation that all dis- 
senters are not of a mind in this point ; the other sects, 
if I am rightly informed, being as much afraid of them 
as of us ; and that they would rather be as they are 
than run the hazard of comiug under theyvs divitmm 
of Presbytery. Something pleasant enough is said to 
have happened on this occasion. A certain person en- 
deavoured to comfort them and remove their jealousy 
by telliug them they needed not to fear ; for that the 
greatest friends to dissenters, and who would be most 
zealous for toleration, never designed to establish any 
church, but only to destroy that which had the protec- 
tion of the laws. Whether this will give them satisfac- 
tion I can't tell ; but am certain that if any have so 
wicked a design they will fail in it. 

I am often alarmed with the fears of some good men, 
who would persuade me that religion is in danger of 
being rooted out of the hearts of men ; and they won- 
dered to see me so sanguine in the cause. But I tell 
them that I believe it is with religion as with paternal 
affection ; some profligate wretches may forget it, and 
some may dose themselves so long with perverse think- 
ing as not to see any reason for it; but in spite of all 
the ill-natured and false philosophy of these two sorts 
of people, the bulk of mankind will love their children. 
And so it is and will be with the fear of God atid 
religion : whatever is general has a powerful cause, 
though every one cannot And it out. 

But I have forgot my dissenters: the reason of their 
applying in Great Britain is, because they see little 
reason to hope for success here ; and if I can judge of 
the sense of gentlemen that compose the parliament, 
they never seemed to be further from the humour of 
gratifying them. 

As to ^rour own concern, you see hardly anything 
valuable is obtained any otherwise than by the govern- 
ment ; and therefore, if you can attend the next lord- 
lieutenant, you, in my opinion, ought not to decline it. 
1 assure myself that you are too honest to come on ill 
terms; nor do I believe any will explicitly lie jwn- 
posed. I could give several reasons why you should 
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embrace this, though I liave no exception against your 
secretaryship ;* except that you may lose too much 
time in it, which, considering all things, you cannot so 
well spare at this time of the day. 

As to my own part, 1 thank Ciod I was never much 
frightened by any alterations: neither king James nor 
the earl of Tyrconuel shocked me. I always comforted 
myself with the 112th Psalm, 7th verse. I never was 
a favourite of any government, nor have I a prospect of 
lieitig so, though I believe I liave seen forty changes ; 
nor would 1 advise any friend to sell himself to any, 
so as to be their slave. 1 could write some other things 
that you would desire to know ; but pen and ink are 
dangerous tools in some men's hands, and I love a 
friend with an appetite. I am, &c. 

William Dublin. 


TO THE LOUD PRIMATE. 

London. November SO, 1708. 

My Lord, — I writ to you about a fortnight ago after my 
return from the country, and gave you some account 
of an iutended change at court, which is now finished. 
Care was taken to put lord Pembroke in mind of the 
first-fruits before he went out of his office ; but it was 
needless, for his excellency had it at heart, and the 
thing is done, of which I suppose you have an account. 
You know who goes over chaplain; the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and several other bishops, and the 
lord-treasurer himself, solicited that matter in a body ; 
it was thought absolutely necessary, considering the 
dismal notion they have here of so many high-church 
archbishops among you; and your friend made no 
applications, for reasons left you to guess. I cannot 
vet learn whether you ore to liave a new parliament; 
hut I am apt to think you will, and tliat it roust be 
thought necessary. The affair of Drogheday has 
made a noise here, and, like everything else ou your 
side, is used as a handle : I liave hud it rung in my 
ears from certain persons. I hope you are prepared to 
take off the sacramental test, because that will be a 
means to have it taken off here among ns; and that 
the clergy will be for it in consideration of the queen's 
bounty ; and that men in employment will be so wise 
as to please the court and secure themselves ; but, to 
thiuk there is any design of bringing the Scotch into 
offices is a mere scandal. 

Lord Pembroke is to liave the admiralty only a few 
moutlis, then to have a pension of 4000/. a-year, and 
to retire; and it is thought lord Orford will succeed 
him, and then it is hoped there will lie an entire 
change in the admiralty ; that sir John Leake will be 
turned out, aud the Whigs so well confirmed, tliat it 
will not lie in the power of the court, upou a peace, to 
bring the balance ou the other side. 

One Mr. Chute is named for secretary to lord Whar- 
ton : be is a young man, hilt reckoned the shrewdest 
head in England ; and the |>ersoti in whom the Pres* 
hyterians chiefly confide ; and if money be necessary 
toward the good work in Ireland, it is reckoned he 
can command os far as 100.000/. from the body of 
dissenters here. As to bis principles, he is truly a 
moderate man, frequenting the church and the meeting 
indifferently, &c. 

The clergy are here in an uproar upon their being 
prorogued : the archbishop of Canterbury takes pains 
to have it believed it was a thing done without his 
knowledge. A divine of uote (but of the wrong side) 
was with me the other day, and said he bad it from a 
good hand that the reasou of this proceeding was an 
intention of putting the parliament on examining and 
correcting courts ecclesiastic, &c. 

The archbishop of Dublin is represented here as one 
dial will very much oppose our designs ; and, although 
To the emlwsvy at Vienna. 


I will not say tliat the 4 ‘ Olwervafor” it paid for wrilittg 
at hr dors, yet I can positively affirm to you that 
whatever he says of that archbishop, or of the affairs of 
Ireland, or those here, is exactly agreeable to our 
thtmijhlt and intrntioHM. 

This is all I can recollect fit to inform you at pre- 
sent. — If you please, I shall from time to time send you 
anything that comes to my knowledge that may lie 
worth your notice. I am, &c. 


TO DEAN 3TEREN. 

November 30, 1708. 

Sir. — I received a letter from you the Lord knows 
when, for it has no date ; but 1 conceive it to have 
been a month ago, for I met it when I came from Kent, 
where, and at Epsom, I passed about six weeks, to di- 
vert myself the fag-end of the summer, which proved 
to he the best weather we had. I am glad you made 
so good a progress in your building ; but you hail the 
emblem of industry in your mind, for the bees liegin 
at the top, and work downward, and at last work them- 
selves out of house and home, as many of you build- 
ers do. 

You know before this the great revolution we have 
had at court; and that Dr. Lambert is chaplain to the 
lord-lieutenant [lord Wharton]: the archbishop of 
Canterbury, several other bishops and my lord-trea- 
surer himself would needs have it so. I made no man- 
ner of application for that post, upon certain reasons, 
that I shall let you kuow if ever I have the lmppines* 
to see you again. 

My lord Sunderland rallied me on tliat occasion, 
and was very well pleased with my answer, “ that I 
observed one thing in all new ministries : for the first 
week or two they are in a hurry, or not to he seen ; and 
when you come afterward they are engaged/’ 

What I hare to say of the public, &c., will be en- 
closed,* which, I suppose, wilt be shown you, and you 
will please to deliver as formerly. Lord Pembroke 
takes all things mighty well, and we pun together as 
usual ; and he either makes the best use or the best 
appearance with his philosophy of any man I evet 
knew ; for it is not believed he is pleased at heart upou 
many accounts. 

Sir Andrew Fountaine is well, and has either writ 
to you last post, or designs it soon. 

Dr. Pratt is buying good pennyworths of (looks for 
the college, and has made some purchases that would 
set you a-longing. You have heard our might}' news* 
is extremely dwindled in our last packets. However, 
we expected a very happy end of the campaign, which 
this sudden thaw and foul weather, liegun here yester 
day, will soon bring to an issue. I am, &c. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

London, January 6, 1709. 

My Lord, — Before I received the honour of your 
grace's of Nov. 20, I had sent one enclosed, &c., with 
what account 1 could of affairs. Since that time tho 
measures are altered of dissolving jr^ur parliament, 
which, doubtless, is their wisest course, for certain ob- 
vious reasons that your grace will easily apprehend ; 
and I suppose you have now received directions about 
proroguing it, for I saw the order some days ago. I 
should have acknowledged your grace's letter, if I had 
not been ever since iiereecufed with a cruel distemjirr 
of giddiness in my head, that would not suffer me to 
write or thiuk of anything, and of which 1 am now 
slowly recovering. I sent you word of the affair of 
the first fruits being performed, which my lord Pem- 
broke had the goodness to send me immediate notice 

• Alluding to his letter to archbishop Kiug. 

* The duke of Marlborough and prince Kugm«* obliged tbs 
elector of Bavaria to rai*e the siege of BrusaeL. 
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of. I seldom see hi* lordship now, but when be pleases 
to command me ; for he aces nobody in public, and is 
very full of business. 1 fancy your grace will think it 
necessary that in due time bis lordship should receive 
some kind of thanks in form. 1 have a fair pretence 
to merit in this matter, although, in my own conscience, 
1 think I have very little, except my good wishes, and 
frequent reminding my lord Pembroke. Hut two great 
men in office, giving me joy of it, very frankly told 
me, “that if I had not smoothed the way, by giving 
them and the rest of the ministry a good opinion of the 
justice of the thing, it would have met with opposition ;** 
upon which I only remarked what I have always ob- 
served in courts, that when a favour is done there is 
no want of persons to challenge obligations. Mean- 
time, I am in a pretty condition, who have bills of 
merit giveti me, that 1 must thankfully acknowledge, 
and yet caunot honestly oiler them in payment. I 
suppose the clergy will, in due time, send the queen 
an address of thanks for her favour. 

I very much applaud your grace’s “sanguine tem- 
per," as you call it, and your comparison of religion 
to paternal affection; hut the world is divided into two 
sects, those that hope the best, and those that fear the 
worst; your grace is of the former, which is the wiser, 
the nobler, and most pious principle; and although 1 
endeavour to avoid being of the other, yet upon this 
article I have sometimes strange weaknesses. I com- 
pare true religion to learning and civility, which have 
ever been in the world, but very often shifted their 
scenes ; sometimes entirely leaving whole countries 
where they have long flourished, and removing to others 
that were before barbarous ; which has been the case of 
Christianity itself, particularly in many parts of Africa; 
and how far the wickedness of a nation may provoke 
God Almighty to inflict so great a judgment is terri- 
ble to think. But as great princes, when they have 
subdued all about them, presently have universal 
monarchy in their thoughts ; so your grace, having 
conquered all the corruptions in a diocese, and then 
pursued your victories over a province, would fain go 
further and save a whole kingdom, and w'ould never 
be quiet, if you could have your will, until you had 
converted the world. 

And this reminds me of a pamphlet lately come out, 
pretended to be a letter hither from Ireland, against 
repelling the test,* wherein your grace’s character is 
justly set forth : for the rest, some parts arc very well, 
and others puerile, and some facts, as I am informed, 
wrong represented. The author has gone out of his way 
to reflect on me as a person likely to write for repeal- 
ing the test, which I am sure is very unfair treatment. 
This is all I am likely to get by the company I keep. 
I am used like a sober man with a drunken face, have 
the scandal of the vice without the satisfaction. I 
have told the ministry, with great frankness, my opinion, 
that they would never be able to repeal it, unless 
such changes should happen os 1 could not foresee ; 
and they all believe I differ from them in that point. 

Mr. Addison, who goes over first secretary, is a most 
excellent person ; and being my most intimate friend, 
I shall use all my credit to set him right in his notions 
of persons and things. I spoke to him with great plain- 
ness upon the subject of the test ; and he says he is 
confident my lord Wharton will not attempt it if he 
finds the bent of (he nation against it. — I will say no- 
thing further of his character to your grace at present, 
liecause he has half persuaded me to have some thoughts 
of returning to Ireland, and then it will be time enough : 
but if that happens otherwise, I presume to recommend 
him to your grace as a person you will think worth 
yorr acquaintance. 

• TW tract vu Swift’s own composition- 


I My lord Berkeley begins to drop his thoughts o4 
going to Vienna; and indeed 1 freely gave my opinion 
[ against such a journey for one of his age and infirmi- 
ties. And I shall hardly think of going secretary witli- 
I out him, although the emperor s ministers here think 1 
will, and have writ to Vienna. 1 agree with your grace 
that such a design was a little too late at my years ; 
but, considering myself wholly useless in Ireland, and 
in a parish with an audience of half a score, and it 
being thought necessary that the queen should have a 
secretary at flint court, my friends telling me it would 
not be difficult to compass it, I was a little tempted to 
pass some time abroad, until my friends would make 
me a little easier in my fortunes nt home. Besides, I 
had hopes of being sent in time to some other court, 
and in the meanwhile the ]>ay would be forty shillings 
a-day, and the advantage of living, if I pleased, in 
lord Berkeley's family. But, I believe, this is now 
all at an end. I am, my lord, with the greatest reajiect- 
your grace's most obedieut and most humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

My lord Wharton says he intends for Ireland tLe 
beginning of March. 

A MONSIEUR MONSIEUR HUNTER, GENTILIIOMMK 
A NO LOIS A PARIS. 

London, January 12, 1709. 

Sir, — I know no people so ill used by your men of 
business as their intimate friends. About a fortnight 
after Mr. Addison had received the letter you wen? 
pleased to send me. he first told me of it with an air of 
recollection, and after ten days further of grace, thought 
fit to give it me ; so you know where to fix the whole 
blame that it was no sooner acknowledged. 'Tis a 
delicate expedient you prisoners have of diverting your- 
selves in on enemy's country, for which other men 
would be hanged. I am considering whether there be 
no way of disturbing your quiet by writing some dark 
matter that may give the French court a jealousy of 
you. I suppose Monsieur Chamillard or some of his 
commissaries must have this letter interpreted to them 
before it comes to your hands ; and therefore I here 
think good to warn them that, if they exchange you 
under six of their lieutenant-generals, they will lie losers 
by the bargain. But that they may not mistake me, 

1 dl> not mean as viceroy de /’irginia, man comme le 
colonel Hunter. I would advise you to be very leuder 
of your honour, and not fall in love ; because 1 have 
a scruple whether you can keep your parole if you 
become a prisouer to the ladies; at least it will lie 
scandalous for u fret' Briton to drag two chains at once. 

1 presume you have the liberty of Paris and Qfty 
miles round, and have a very light pair of fetters, con- 
trived to ride or dance in, and see ^ ersailles, and every 
place else, except St. Germain. I hear the ladies call 
you already noire priaonnier Hunter , le plus honn/te 
garden dm monde. Will you French yet own us Bri- 
tons to be a brave people? Will they allow the duke 
of Marlborough to be a great general ? Or are they 
all as partial as their gazetteers? Have you yet met 
any French colonel whom you remember to have for- 
merly knocked from his horse, or shivered at least a 
lance against his breastplate ? Do you know the 
wounds you liAve given when you see the scars 1 Do 
you salute your old enemies with 

— M Stetimus tela aspera contra, 

Contuli mosque manus T 

/'out taves que Monsieur tf .dddison, noire bon ami, 
etl fait secretaire d'etat d'Jrelande ; and unless you 
make haste over and get me my Virginian bishopric, he 
will persuade me to go with him, for the Vienna pro- 
ject is oft’; which is a great disappointment to the de- 
sign I had of displaying my politics at the emperor* 
court, I do not like the subject yon have assigned me 
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to entertain you with. Crowder is sick, to the comfort 
of all quiet people ; and Frowde, is rh'titr <i jmndr*. 
Mr. Addison and I often drink your health, and this 
day I did it with Will Pate, a certain adorer of yours, 
who is both a btl ttyrit and a woollen draper. The 
Whigs carry all before them, and how far they will 
pursue their victories we underrate Whigs can hardly 
tell. I liave not yet observed the Tories' noses ; their 
number is not to be learned by telling of noses, for 
every Tory has not a nose. 

’Tit a loss you are not here to partake of three weeks* 
frost, and eat gingerbread in a booth, by a tire upon 
the Thames. Mrs. Floyd looked out with both her 
eyes, and wc had one day’s thaw : but she drew in her 
bead, and it now freexes as hard as ever. 

As for the convocation, the queen thought fit to pro- 
rogue it, though at the expense of Dr. Atterbury s dis- 
pleasure, who was designed their prolocutor, and is 
now raving at the disappointment. 

1 amuse myself sometimes with writing verses to 
Mrs. Finch, and sometimes with projects for the uniting 
of parties, which I perfect over night and burn in the 
morning. Sometimes Mr. Addison and I steal to a 
pint of bad wine, and wish for no third person but you ; 
who, if you were with us, would never be satisfied 
without three more. You know, 1 believe, that poor 
Dr. Gregorys is dead, and Keil* solicits to be his 
successor; but party reaches even to lilies and circles, 
and he will hardly carry it, being reputed a Tory, which 
yet he utterly denies. We are here nine times madder 
after operas than ever ; and have got a new c.ufruto 
from Italy, called Nicolini, who exceeds Valentini, I 
know not how many bars* length. Lords Somers and 
Halifax are as well as busy statesmen can be in par- 
liament time. Lord Dorset is nobody's favourite but 
yours and Mr. Prior's, who lias lately dedicated his 
book of poems to him ; which is all the press lias fur- 
nished us of any value since you went. Mr. Pringle, 
a gentleman of Scotland, succeeds Mr. Addison in the 
secretary's office; and Mr. Shute, a notable young 
Presbyterian gentleman, under tliirty years old, is made 
a commissioner of the customs. Thu is all I can think 
of, either puhlic or private, worth telling you : perhaps 
you have heard part or all of both from other hands, 
but you must be content : pray let us know what hopes 
we have of seeing you, and how soon ; and be so kind 
or just to believe me always your most faithful, 
humble servant, Jonathan Svni-'T. 

P.S. Mr. Steele presents his most humble service to 
you : and I canuot forbear telling you of your 
chancrle to impute tlie “ Letter on Enthusiasm" to me, 
wlien # I have some good reasons to think the author is 
now at Paris. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Dublin. February 10. 1709. 

Ruvebekd Sir, — I receive. 1 yours of last Jan. 6, 
and you will find but a sorry correspondent of me. I 
have been confined near two months tins winter, and 
forbid pen and ink by my physician ; though, I thank 
God, I was more frightened, as it happened, than hurt. 

I had a colic aliout the year 1696, that brought me to 
extremity, and all despaired of my life, and the news- 
letters reported me dead. It began at the same time 
of the year, and the same way it did then, and the 
winters were much alike ; and I verily believe liad 1 
not had the assistance of my old physician sir Patrick 
Dun, I should have run the same course, which I could 
not have supported. But with a little physic, and the 
Spa and Bath waters, I escaped without other hard- 
ships than keeping at home ; and so much for private 
affairs 

■ Two famous matlirtnaUrUns. 


As to tlie public, I had a letter from my lord Petr. • 
broke, wherein he told me the first-fruits and twentieth 
parts were granted, and that my lord- lieutenant will 
bring over the queen’s letter for them. I returned him 
my thanks, and as soon as the order comes he will 
have a puhlic acknowledgment. 

1 have seen a letter that passes as from a memlier of 
the house, &c. I think your judgment concerning it 
is very just. But pray by what artifice did you con- 
trive to {Kiss for a Whig? As 1 am an honest man, I 
courted the greatest Whigs I knew, and could uot gain 
the reputation of being counted one. 

But you need uot be concerned ; I will engage you 
will lose nothing by that paper. I wish some facts had 
been well considered before vouched r if any oue mat- 
ter in it prove false, what do you think will come of 
the paper? In short, it will not he in the power of 
man to hinder it from a warm entertainment. 

As to the test, I believe that matter is over for this 
season. I was much for dissolving this present par- 
liament, and calling a new oue this spring. I had a 
pretty good account of the future elections, which, os 
far as my acquaintance reached, were settled : ami I 
was sure that, without great force and artifice, the new 
members would never have repealed the test ; hut I 
did uot know what the influence of a lord-lieutenant 
(when well acquainted in the kingdom, and who knew 
how to take his measures iustly) might have effected, 
and we know very well what force, management, and 
timing matters have; and there is hardly anything 
but powerful persuasions, terror, and ostentation of 
interest may effect, especially in popular elections. 
And to confess the truth to you, I am not altogether 
easy in that matter yet, especially if things take any 
new turn in England. It is whispered, but I know 
not by what authority, that the queen herself was at 
the bottom of what passed in the house of commons 
with you, and that the ministry screened her in that 
affair, for reasons that may he guessed at. 

I am wotiderfully pleased at the good character you 
give Mr. Addison. If he be the man tliat you repre- 
sent him to be, (and I liave confidence in your judg- 
ment,) he will lie able to serve his lord effectually, 
and procure himself love and respect here. I can’t 
say it will be in my power to do him any service : but 
my good wishes and endeavours shall not be wantiug. 

Mr. Stoughton preached a sermon here, on the 30th 
of January, king Charles's martyrdom, that gives great 
offence : the government heard it, but I was ill at 
home, which dean Sterne will needs have a providence. 
If the representation I have of it be true, 1 am sure I 
should have suspended him, if it had cost me both my 
reputation and interest. 1 have represented what I 
have heard of it, and have discoursed my lord-chan- 
cellor about it, and told him of what consequence 1 
think it to he, both to him and us, and that it should 
not pass without censure. I have not as yet seen my 
lord-primate. Wise men are doing all they can to 
extinguish faction ; and fools ami elves arc throwing 
firebrands. Assure yourself this had an ill effect ou 
the minds of most here ; for, though they espouse the 
revolution, they heurtily abhor forty-one. And io- 
thing can create the ministry more enemies, and be a 
greater handle for calumny than to represent their, 
and those that espoused them, to be such os murdered 
king Charles I., and such are a!l that approve or ex- 
cuse it. 

As to your own affairs, I wish you could nave come 
over chaplain as I proposed ; but since a more power- 
ful interest interposed, I believe you had best use 
your endeavours there ; but if nothing happens before 
my lord-lieutenant comes over, you had best nuke us 
a visit. Hat! you been here, I believe something might 
have been done for you before this. The deanery of 
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Down U fallen, and application has been made for it 
to my lord -lieutenant, but it yet lianas, and 1 know 
not what will become of it ; but if you could either 
get into it, or get a good man with a comfortable 
benefice removed to it, it might make prevent pro vision 
for you. 1 have mauy things more to say ; out they 
are so much of a piece with these I have writ already 
that you may guess at them all by this sample. God 
be with you: Amen. William Dublin. 

MK. LE CLERC TO MR. ADDISON. 

Amsterdam, February 12, 1709- 

Sir, — I did myself the honour to write to you at the 
beginning of the present year, to beg you would be so 
good as to inform me of a particular affair, of which it 
behoved me to get the earliest intelligence; and yet I 
have no answer from you. I have only been informed 
that you have resigned the post you lately held, in 
order to go over to Ireland as secretary to lord 
Wharton. I wish you joy upon this event, presuming 
that the latter employ is preferable to the former; 
though I am very sensible that I shall be a loser by 
vour removal. Still I wish you all manner of satis- 
faction in your new offices ; and heartily pray that 
God may crown all your enterprises with success. The 
favour I begged of you was to send me the family- 
name and titles of my lord Halifax ; and to ask himself, 
if you thought proper, whether he would permit me 
to dedicate my “ Livy ** to him. As you bad signiOed 
to me by Mr. Philips that you had forgot the sheet 
which 1 wanted in Mr. Rymer's collection, 1 had sent 
you word that it is the sheet 10 T, or the four pages 
immediately preceding the index of names in the first 
tome. If you have got it since, be so good as to send 
it to Messrs. Toutton and Stuigucr, carefully folded up 
and directed to me. I suppose this letter will find 
you still at Loudon, because it is reported that lord 
Wharton will not set out till toward the mouth of 
April. There is nothing new here iu the republic of 
letters worth your notice. The Jesuits of Paris have 
passed a severe censure on father Hardouin's opinions, 
and obliged him to retract them iu a very ignominious 
manner. We shall see what will be the consequence. 
1 should be glad 1 could lie of any service to you 
here ; you would then see how sincerely I am, sir, your 
most humble and obedient servant, J. Lk Clerc. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Dubliu, March 12. 1709. 

Reverend Sir, — The business of the twentieth parts 
and first-fruits is still on the anvil. We are given to 
understand that her majesty designs, out of her royal 
bounty, to make a grant of them for charitable uses, 
and that it is designed this grant should come over 
with bis excellency the lord-lieutenant. The bishops 
in this town at present thought it reasonable to apprise 
his excellency of the affair, and to address him for bis 
favour in it, which accordingly is done by this post. 
We have sent with this address the representation 
made at first to her majesty about it ; the reference to 
the commissioners of the revenue here, and their re- 
port, together with the memorial to the lord Pemtnroke. 
Iu that there is mention of the state of the diocese of 
Dubliu, os a specimen of the condition of the clergy 
of Ireland, by which it will appear how much we stand 
iu need of such a gift. This we could not well send 
to his excellency, because it is very long, and we ap- 
prehend that it might lie improper to give him so 
much trouble at first, before lie was any way apprised 
of the matter; but, if you think tliat his excellency 
may judge it agreeable that it should be laid before 
him, I entreat the favour of you to apply to my lord 


Pembroke’s secretary, with whom it is, for the original, 
or a copy of it, and present it to my lord-lieutenant, 
or leave it with his secretary. I have engaged for you 
to my brethren that you will be at this trouble : and 
there is a memorial to this purpose at the foot of the 
copy of the representation made to the earl of Pem- 
broke, transmitted with the other papers. What charges 
you are at upon this accouut will be answered by me. 

The good impression you have given me of Mr. 
Addison, my lord-lieutenant's secretary, his encou- 
raged me to venture a letter to him on this subject, 
which 1 have enclosed, and make you the full and 
sole judge whether it ought to lie delivered. I can’t 
be competently informed by any here whether it may 
be pertinent or uo, but I may and do depend ou 
your prudence in the case, who, I believe, will neither 
omit what may be useful, nor suffer me to do an offi- 
cious or improper thing. 1 mix no other matter with 
this, besides what agrees with all occasions, the tender 
of the hearty prayers and wishes for you of, sir, your 
&c. William Dublin. 

The reversal of my lord Slane’s * outlawry makes a 
mighty noise through this kingdom : for aught I can 
remember, the destroying of our woollen manufactory 
did not cause so universal a consternation. 


A MONSIEUR MONSIEUR HUNTER, GENTILHOMME 
ANQLOIS A PARIS. 

liondon. March 22, l ;»9. 
Sir, — I am very much obliged to you for the favour 
of a kind reproach you sent me in a letter to Mr. Ad- 
dison, which he never told me of till this day, and that 
accidentally ; but I am glad at the same time that I 
did not deserve it, having sent you a long letter in 
return to that you was pleased to honour me with ; 
and it is a pity it should be lost ; for, as 1 remember, 
it was full of the diet fabuiai, and such particularities 
as do not usually find place in newspapers. Mr. Ad- 
dison has been so taken up for some months in the am- 
phibious circumstances of premier C to my lord 

.Sunderland and secretary of state** for Ireland, that he 
is the worst man I know either to convey an idle letter 
or deliver what he receives ; so that I design, when 1 
trust him with this, to give him a memorial along with 
it; for if my former has miscarried, I am half per- 
suaded to give him the blame. 1 find you a little 
lament your bondage, and indeed in your case it re- 
quires a good share of philosophy : but if you will not 
be angry, I believe I may have been the cause you are 
still a prisoner; for I imagine my former letter was 
intercepted by the Freuch court, when the most Chris- 
tian king, reading one passage in it (and duly con- 
sidering the weight of the person who wrote it) where I 
said, if the French king understood your value as well 
as wc do, he would not exchange you for count Tal - 
lard and all the debris of Blenheim together ; for I 
must confess I did not rally when 1 said so. 

1 hear your good sister, the queen of Pomunki,® 
waits with impatience till you are restored to your do- 
minions; and that your rogue of a viceroy returns 
money fast to England, against the time he must 
retire from his government. Meantime Philips writes 
verses in a sledge, upon the frozen sea, and transmits 
them hither to thrive in our warmer clime under the 
shelter of my lord Dorset. I could send you a great 
deal of news from the Respubitca Grvbtt reetaria , which 
was never in greater altitude, though I have been of 
lute but a small contributor. A cargo of splinters from 
the Arabian rocks have been lately shipwrecked in the 

« Christopher Fleming, harnn of Slane, having taken ap 
arms for king James, in 16WI, in Ireland, where he was colonel 
of a regiment of foot, afterward* lost his estate, and wn out- 
lawed. till queen Anne reversed his attainder. 

b Principal secretary to the ear. of Wharton. 

c Refrning to colonel Hunter * government of Virginia. 
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Thames, t* the irreparable damage of Ihe virtuosi. Mrs. 
Long and 1 arc fallen nut ; 1 shall not trouble you 
with the cause, but don't you think her altogether in the 
wrong? Dut Mrs. ltarton is still in my good gruces ; 
1 design to make her tell me when you are to be re- 
deemed, and will send you word. There it is now, 
you think 1 am in jest; but 1 assure you, the belt in- 
telligence I get of public affairs is front ladies, for 
the ministers never tell me anything; and Mr. Addison 
is nine times more secret to me than anybody else, 
because 1 have the huppiuess to be thought bis friend. 
The company at St. James’s coffeehouse is as had as 
ever, hut it is not quite so good. The beauties you 
left are all gone on this frost, and we have got a new 
set for spring, of which Mrs. Clictwind and Mrs. Won- 
ley are the principal. The vogue of operas holds up 
wonderfully, though we have had them a year; but 
I design to set up a party among the wits to run them 
down by next winter, if true English caprice does not 
interpose to save us the labour. Mademoiselle Span- 
heira is going to marry my lord Fitzhording, at least 
I have heard so; and if you tiud it otherwise at your 
return, the consequences may possibly be survived ; 
however, you may tell it the Paris gazetteer, aud let 
me have the pleasure to read a lie of rny own sending. 
I suppose you have heard that the town has lost an old 
duke aud recovered a mad duchess. The duke of 
Marlborough has at length fouud an euemy that dare* 
face him, and which he will certainly fly before with 
the first opportunity, aud we are all of opinion it will 
be his wisest course to do so. Now the way to be pro- 
digiously witty would be by keeping you in suspense, 
and not letting you know tliat this enemy is nothing 
but the north-east wind, which stops his voyage to 
Holland. This letter, going in Mr. Addison's packet, 
will, 1 hope, have better luck than the former. I shall 
go for Ireland some time in summer, lieing not able 
to make my friends in the ministry consider my merits, 
or their promises, enough to keep me here ; so that all 
my hopes now terminate in my bishopric of Virginia:* 
in the mean time, 1 hold fast my claim to your promise 
of corresponding with me, and that you will hencefor- 
ward address your letters for me, at Mr. Steele's office, at 
the Cockpit, who has promised his care in conveying 
them. Mr. Domvil is now at Geneva, and sends me 
word Ire is become a convert to the Whigs, by observ- 
ing the good and ill effects of freer! mi and slavery 
abroad. 

I am now wit!) Mr. Addison, with whom I have 
fifty times drunk your health since you left us. He is 
hurrying away for Ireland, and I can at present lengthen 
my letter no furtlier ; and I am not certain whether 
you will have any from him or not till he gets to Ire- 
land. However, he commands me to assure you of his 
humble service ; and 1 pray God too much business 
may not spoil U pint honiUte homme du momie ; for it is 
certain, which of a man s good talents be employs on 
business must be detracted from his conversation. I 
cannot write longer in so good company, and therefore 
conclude. Your most faithful aud most humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE LORD-PRIMATE MAR8I1> 

London, March 24, 1709. 

Mr Lord, — I am commanded by his excellency the 
lord-lieutenant to send the enclosed to your grace, in an- 
swer to a letter his excellency lately received from your 
grace and several bishops, relating to the first-fruits of 

* The/s w»* at this time a desire to make Swift bishop of 
Virginia, with power to ordain priests and deacons for our colo- 
nies in America. 

* Indorsed by Swift. “Copy of s letter lo the lord prim.ito 
of Ireland, hy lord Wliaituu s order." 

voi~ 11. 


Ireland. This will spare your grace and their lord- 
ships the trouble of any further account from me. I 
shall therefore otdy add that his excellency commands 
rne to assure your grace of his hearty inclination in 
favour of the church of Ireland; ami am, with great 
resjiect, my lord, your grace's most dutiful and most 
obedient servant, JONATHAN Swift. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

March 28, 1709. 

Mv Lord, — I should have acknowledged yours of Feb. 
10 long ago if 1 had not stayed to see what became of 
the first-fruits, i have likewise yotirs of the 12th in- 
stant. 1 will now fell you the proceeding in this un- 
happy affair. Some time after the prince's death lord 
Pembroke sent me word hy sir Andrew Fouutaine that 
the queen had granted the thing, and afterward took 
the compliment 1 made him upon it. He likewise (I 
suppose) writ to the same purpose himself to the arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 1 was tlieu for a long time pursued 
by a cruel illness, that seized me at fits, and hindered 
me from meddling in any business ; neither, indeed, 
could 1 at all suspect there was any need to stir any 
more in this, until, ofien asking Mr. Addison whether 
he had any orders about it, I was a little in pain, and 
desired Mr. Addison to inquire at the treasury whether 
such a grant had then passed? and finding an unwill- 
ingness, I inquired myself, where Mr. Taylor assured 
me there were never any orders for such a grant. This 
was a month ago, ami then I liegan to despair of the 
whole thing. I^>rd Pembroke was hard to lie seen, 
neither did 1 think it worth talking the matter with 
him. What perplexed me most was, why lie should 
tell me, aud write to Ireland, that the business was 
done; for if the account he sent to Ireland were not 
as positive as what he gave me, I ought to be told so 
from thence. 1 hud no opportunity of clearing this 
matter until the day 1 received your last letter; when 
his explanation vias, that lie hail been promised he 
should carry over the grant when he returned to Ire- 
land, and that his memorial was now in the Treasury. 
Y*t> when I had formerly begged leave to follow this 
matter with lord treasurer only, in the form of common 
soliciting, he was uneasy, and told me lord treasurer 
hail nothing at all to do with it, but that it was a 
matter purely between the queen and himself, as I 
have told you in former letters ; which, however, I knew 
then to be otherwise, from lord- treasurer himself. So 
that all I hail left me to do was only the cold amuse- 
ment of now and then refreshing lord Pembroke's me- 
mory, or giving the ministry, as 1 could find opportu- 
nity, good dispositions toward the thing. Upon this 
notice from lord Pembroke, 1 immediately went to 
lord Wharton, which was the first attendance I ever 
paid him. He was then in a great crowd ; I told him 
my business; he said “he could not then discourse 
of it with me, but would the next day.'* I guessed 
the meaning of that, and saw the very person I ex- 
pected just come from him. Then I gave him an ac- 
count of my errand. 1 think it not convenient to re- 
peat here the particulars of his answer ; but the formal 
port was this : “ That he was not yet properly lord- 
lieutenant until he was sworn ; that he expected the same 
application should he made to him as had lieen done to 
other lord-lieutenants ; that he was very well disposed," 
Sic. I took the boldness to begin answering those objec- 
tions, and designed to offer some reasons ; but he rose 
suddenly, turned oft' the discourse, and seemed in haste ; 
so I was forced to take my leave. I had an intention 
to offer my reasons in a memorial; hut wits advised, 
by very good hands, to let it alone, as infalliblv to no 
purpose. And, in short, I observe such a reluctance 
in some friends, whose credit I would employ, that 1 
begin to think no further of it. 

2 o 
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I lt.nl writ thus far without receiving a former letter 
from the archbishop of Dublin, wherein he tells me 
positively that lord Pembroke bail sent him word the 
lirst-fruits were granted, ami that lord Wharton would 
carry over the queen's letter, &c. I appeal to you 
what any man could think after this? neither, indeed, 
had I the least suspicion, until Mr. Addison told me 
he knew nothing of it; and that I had the same account 
from the treasury. It is wonderful a great minister 
should make no difference between a grant and the pro- 
mise of a grant; ami it is as strange that all I could 
say would not prevail on him to give me leave to soli- 
cit the finishing of it at the Treasury, which could not 
have taken the least grain of merit from him. Had I 
the least suspected it had been only a promise, I would 
have applied to lord Wharton above two months ago; 
ami so I lielieve would the archbishop of Dublin 
from Ireland, which might have prevented, at least, 
the present excuse, of not having had the same ap- 
plication, although others might, 1 suppose, have been 
found. 

I sent last post, by the lord -lieutenant's commands, 
an enclosed letter from his excellency to the lord-pri- 
mate. In answer to a passage in your former letter, 
Mr. Stoughton is recommended for a chaplain to tin? 
lord-lieutenant. His sermon is much recommended 
by several here. He is a prudent jierson, and knows 
how to time things. Others of somewhat better figure 
are os wise as he. A hold opinion is a short easy way 
to merit, and very necessary for those who have no 
other. 

I am extremely afflicted with a cold, and cough at- 
tending it, which must excuse anything ill expressed in 
this letter. Neither is it a subject in the present cir- 
cumstances very pleasant to dwell upon. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


PROM MU. ADDISON. 

Dublin. April 22, 1709. 

I)kah Sir, — I am in a very great It urry of business, hut 
cannot forbear thanking you for your letter at Chester, 
which was the only entertainment I met with in that 
place. I hope to see you very suddenly, and will wait 
on our friend the bishop of Clogher, as sooti as I can 
possibly. I have had just time to tell him, eny>auant y 
that you are well. 1 long to see you, and am, dear sir, 
your most faithful and most obedient servant, 

J. Addison. 

We arrived yesterday at Dublin. 

FROM THE SAME. 

Dublin Castle, Juno 25. 1709. 

Dear Sin, — I am heartily glad to hear you are so near 
us. If you will deliver the enclosed to the captain of 
the Wolf I dare say he will accommodate you with all 
in his power. If he has left Chester, I have sent you a 
hill according to the bishop of Clogher's desire, of 
whom 1 have a thousand good things to say. 1 do not 
ask your excuse about the yacht, because I don't want 
it, as you shall hear at Dublin : if I did, I should think 
myself inexcusable. I long to talk over all affairs 
with you, ami am ever, dear sir, yours roost entirely, 

J. Addison. 

P.S. The yacht will come over with the acts of par- 
liament, ami a convoy, about a week lienee, which op- 
portunity yon may lay hold of, if you do not like the 
Half. 1 will give orders accordingly. 


FROM THE SAME. 

Mouaa) morning. 

Dear Sir, — I think it very hard I should he in the 
same kingdom with Dr. Swift, and notliavethe happi- 
ness of his company once in three days. The bishop 
frf CJjghcr intends to call on you this morning;, as will 


your humble servant in my return from Chappie Juan! 
whither I am just now going. Your humble servant. 

J. Addison. 

FROM THE EARL OF HALIFAX. 

October 6, 1709. 

Sir, — Our friend Mr. Addison telling me that he was 
to write to you to-night, I could not let his packet go 
away without telling you how much I am concerned 
to find them returned without you. I am quite 
ashamed for myself and my friends to see you left in a 
place so incapable of tasting you; ami to see so mucli 
merit and so great qualities unrewarded by those who 
are sensible of t lietn. Mr. Addison and I are entered 
into a new confederacy, never to give over the pursuit, 
nor to cease reminding those who can serve you, till 
your worth is placed in that light it ought to shiue in. 
Dr. South holds out still, but he cannot be immortal. 
The situation of his prebend would make me doubly 
concerned in serving you, and upon all occasions that 
shall offer I will he your constant solicitor, your sin- 
cere admirer, and your unalterable frieiid. I am your 
most humble and obedient servant, Halifax. 


FROM MR. STEELE. 

Lord Sunderland's Ofliec, October 8, 1709. 
Dear Sir, — Mr. secretary Addison went this inoming 
out of town, and left behind him an agreeable command 
for me, viz., to forward the enclosed, [the preceding 
letter,] which lord Halifax sent him for you. 1 assure 
you no man could say more in praise of another than 
he did in your behalf at that noble lord's table on Wed- 
nesday last. I doubt not but you will find by the 
enclosed the effect it had upon him. No opportunity 
is omitted among powerful men to upbraid them for 
your stay in Ireland. The company that day at din- 
ner were lord Edward Russel, lord I&scx, Mr. Mayn- 
wariug, Mr. Addison, and myself. 1 have heard such 
things said of that same bishop of Clogher, with you, 
that I have often said he must be entered ad eundem in 
our house oflords. Mr. Philips dined with me yester- 
day : he is still a shepherd, and walks very lonely 
through this unthinking crowd in Loudon. 1 wonder 
you do not write sometimes to ine. 

The town is in great expectation from Rickerstaff;* 
what passed at the election for his first table 1 * being to 
be published this day scvcuuight. 1 have not aeon Hen 
Tooke a great while, hut long to usher you and yours 
into the world. Not that there can lie anything added 
by me to your fame, hut to walk liarehcaded before 
you. I am, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, Richard Steele. 


FROM MR. ADDISON. 

Si. James's Place, April 11, 1710. 
Sir, — I have run so much in debt with you that I do 
not know how to excuse myself, and therefore shall 
throw myself wholly upon your good nature; and pro- 
mise, if you will pardon what is past, to he more punc- 
tual with you for the future. I hope to have the 
happiness of waiting on you very suddenly at Dublin, 
and do not at all regret the leaving of England, while I 
am going to a place where 1 shall have the satisfaction 
and honour of Dr. Swift’s conversation. I shall not 
trouble you with any occurrences here, Iwcause I hotie 
to have the pleasure of talking over all affairs with you 
very suddenly. We hope to lie at Holyhead by the 
30th instaiiL Lady Wharton stays in England. I 
supixise you know that I olteyed yours and the bishop 
of Clogher's commands, iu relation to Mr. Smith ; for 
I desired Mr. Dawson to acquaint you with it. I 

■ The name assumed by the author of the ** Taller.*’ 
b Meaning the choosing the worthies for the “Table of 
F siue i" am allegory which appeared m the " Taller,'' No. lxxvL 
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must beg my most humble duty to the bishop of Clog- 
her. I heartily long to eat a dish of bacon and beans 
in the best company in the world. Mr. Steele and 1 
often drink your health. 

I am forced to give myself airs of a punctual corre- 
spondence with you in discourse with your friends at 
St. James's coffeehouse, who are always asking me 
questions about you when they have a mind to pay 
their court to me, if I may use so magnificent a 
phrase. Pray, dear doctor, continue your friendship 
toward me, who love and esteem you, if possible, as 
much as you deserve. 1 am ever, dear sir, yours en- 
tire]/, J. Addison. 

TO DEAN STERNE. 

[with a proxy for his appearance as prebendary 

OF Dl'X>,AVAV AT THE AUCHBISHOP's VISITATION.] 
Laracnr, April 17 , 1710 . 

Sia, — You have put me under the necessity of writing 
you a very scurvy letter, ami iu a very scurvy manner. | 
It is the want of horses, and not of inclination that 
hinders me from attending on you at the chapter. But 
I would do it on foot to see you * visit in your own 
right ; but if I must be visited by proxy, by proxy 1 
will appear. The ladies [Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. 
DingleyJ of St. Mary’s delivered me your commands; 
but Mrs. Johnson had dropped half of them by the 
shaking of her horse. I have made a shift, by the 
assistance of two civilians and a book of precedents, 
to send you the jargon annexed, with a blank for the 
name and title of any prebendary who will have the 
charity to answer for me. Those words, gravi mcom- 
modo, are to be translated, the want of a horse. In a 
few days I expect to hear the two ladies lamenting the 
fleshpot* of Cavan-street. I advise them, since they 
have given up their title and lodgings of St. Mary, to 
buy each of them a palfrey, and take a squire and 
seek adventures. I am here quarrelling with the frosty 
weather for spoiling my poor half-dozen of blossoms. 
Spes anni coUajva ruit : whether these words be mine 
or Virgil’s, I cannot determine. I am this minute 
very busy, being to preach to-day before an audience 
of at least fifteen people, most of them gentle, and all 
simple. 

1 can send you no news : only the employment of 
my ]>arishioner» may, for memory-sake, be reduced 
under these heads : Mr. Percival is ditching ; Mrs. 
Percival in her kitchen ; Mr. Wesley switching ; Mrs. 
\Vesley glitching; sir Arthur Langford ricJung, which 
is a new word for heaping up riches. I know no other 
rhyme but bttching , and that I hope we are all past. 
Well, sir, long may you live the hospitable owner 
of good bits, good books, and good buildings. The 
bishop of Clogher would envy me for these three btt. 

I am your most obedient, humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


DR. SWIFTS ACCOUNT OF HIS MOTHER’S DEATH, 
1710. 


Mf.m. — On Wednesday, between seven and eight in 
the evening, May 10, 1710, 1 received a letter in my 
chamber at Laracor(Mr. Percival and John Beaumont 
Ijciug by) from Mrs. Fenton, dated May 9tli, with one 
enclosed, sent from Mrs. Worrall at Leicester to Mrs. 
Fenton, giving an account that my dear mother, Mrs. 
Abigail .Swift, died that morning, Monday, April 
21, 1710, b about teu o'clock, after a long sickness, 
being ill all winter, and lame, and extremely ill a 
month or six weeks before her death. I have now lost 
my barrier between me and deatb ; God grant I may 


* Dr. Slerne was then vicar general of the diocese of Dublin. 
■ ”1710, April 97. Abigail Swill, widow, aged 70 years, 
buried.” Register of St. Martin's, Leicester. 


lire to be as well prepared for it os I confidently be- 
lieve her to have been J I f the way to heaven be 
through piety, truth, justice, and charity, she is there.* 

FROM MR. ADDISON. 

t > Dublin, June 3, 1710. 

Dear Sir, — I am just now come from Finglas, where 
I have been drinking your health, and talking of you, 
with oue who loves and admires you better titan any 
man in the world, except your humble servant. We 
both agree in a request that you will set out. for Dublin 
as soon as possible. To tell you truly, I find the 
place disagreeable, and cannot imagine why it should 
appear so now more than it did last year. You know 
1 look upon everything that is like a compliment as a 
breach of friendship, and therefore shall oidy tell you 
that I long to sec you, without assuring you that I 
love your company and value your conversation more 
than any man's, or that I am, with the most inviolable 
sincerity and esteem, dear sir, your most faithful, most 
humble, and most obedient servant, J. Addison. 


FROM SIR ANDREW FOUNTAINS. 

June *7. 1710. 

I neither can nor will have patience any longer ; and. 
Swift, you are a confounded son of a ■- ■■■■. May 
your half-acre turn to a bog, and may your willows 
perish ; may the worms cat your Plato, and may Par- 
vitol [the dean's steward] break your snuff-box. What ! 
because there is never a bishop in England with half 
the wit of SL George Ashe, nor ever a secretary of 
state with a quarter of Addison's good sense ; there- 
fore you cannot write to those tliat love you, as well 
as any Clogher or Addison of them all. You have 
lost your reputation here, ami that of your bastard the 
44 Tatler ” is going too ; and there is no way left to re- 
cover either, but your writing. Well ! ’tis no matter; 
1 11 e'en leave Loudon. Kingsmill is dead, and you 
don't write to me. Adieu. 


FROM MR. HENLEY. 

m) Eiurpcrrrt/v. 

About 1709 or 1710. 

Reverend Sir, — It is renorted of the famous Regio- 
montanus, that he framed an eagle so artfully of a 
certain wood, that upon the approach of the emperor 
Maximilian to the opuleut city of Nuremberg it took 
wing and flew out of the gates to meet him, and (as 
my author has it) apjieared as though alive. Give me 

* This memorandum U copied from one of the account-books 
which Dr. Swift always mule up yearly, tuid ou each page en- 
tered minutely nil hi* receipts and expenses in every month, 
beginning his year from Nov. 1. He observed the same method 
all his life- time till his la-t illness. At the foot of that page 
which includes hi* expenses in the month of Msy, 1710. at his 
glebe house in Laracor, in the county of Meath, where he was 
then resident, are the above remarkable words, which show at 
the same time his filial piety and the religious use which he 
thought It his duty to make of tliat melancholy event. He 
always treated his mother, during b«T life, with the utmost duty 
and affection ; and she sometimes came to Ireland to visit him 
afler his settlement at Laracor. She lodged at Mr. Brent’a, the 
printer in George’ s-Line, Dublin; and once asked her landlady 
• Whether she could keep a secret?” who replied, *• Slie could 
verv well.” Upou which she enjoined her not to make 
the matter public which she wa* now going to rommunicate to 

her. *• I have a spark in this town, that I carried ou a correspond- 
ence with while I was in England : lie will lie here presently to 
P*y his add reuses, for ho lias heard by this time of my arrival ; but 
1 would not have the matter known.” Soon alter this a rap 
was heard nt the door, and Dr. Swift walked upstairs. Mrs. 
Brent retired ; but, after a little time, slie was called ; and then 
Mrs. Swift introduced her visitor, and said, " This is my spark I 
was telling you of : this is my lover ; and indeed the unfv one 
1 shall ever admit to nay tlieir addresses to me.” The doctor 
smiled at his mother's numour, and afterward payed hia duty to 
her every day unsuspected by Mrs. Brent, whom he invited 
w>me years afterward to take care of his family affair*, when he 
became dean of St. Patrick s- And when the died he con- 
tinued ner daughter (Mrs. Kiilgway, then a poor widow) in tho 
same ofliee, 

2 a 2 
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leave to attribute this excellent invention to the vehe- 
ment ile*iiro he ha«l to enteitain hi* mailer with some- 
thing extraordinary, and to wy with the poet, — 

Amor arlikidlt ala*. 

I arn trying a like experiment, wliether ! cannot make 
ibis composition of old rags, gall, and vitriol fly to 
Dublin ; and if (as the moving lion, which was com- 
|k 4ed by an Italian chemist, and opened his breast 
and showed the imperial arms painted on its heart) 
this could disci >se isself, and discover to you the 
high esteem and affection I have for you. I should 
attain my end, ami not only sacrifice a hecatomb, but 
cry out, with ecstatic Archimedes, Evrnxa. 

I should not have presumed to imagine that you 
would deign to cast an eye on anything proceeding 
from so mean a hand as mine, had I nut ken encou- 
raged by that character of candour and sweetness of 
temper for which you are so justly celebrated and 
esteemed by all good men, * a# the tit l trier humani 
generis ; amt I make no question, but, like your 
predecessor, [an emperor again,] you reckon every 
day as lost iu which you have not an opportunity 
of doing some act of beneficence. I was moreover 
em I Mil dimed by the adage, which does not stick to 
affirm that one of the most despicable of animals may 
look upon the greatest of queens, as it has been proved 
to a demonstration by a late most judicious author, 
whom (as I take it) you have vouchsafed to immor- 
talize by your learned lucubratiuus. 1 And, as proverb* 
are the wisdom of a notion, so I take the naturalizing 
such a quantity of very expressive ones, as we did by 
the act of union, to tie one of the considerublest ad- 
vantages we shall reap ftom it ; and I do uut question 
but the nation will lie the wiser for the future. 

Hut I have digressed too far, and therefore resume 
my thread. I know my own unworthiness to deserve 
your favour, but let this attempt pass on any account 
fur some merit. 

In nm-piis voluiatr «at rat. 

Ami though all cauuot l>e sprightly like F — d, 

wise like T rs. agreeable like H th, polite like 

1* — — r - — <le, or, to sum up all, though there be but one 

phrrnix and one lepnlissimue homumio, T p m; 

yet, since a cup of cold water was not an unacceptable 
present to a thirsty emjieror, I may flatter myself that 
this tender of my services (how mean soever) may not 
lie contemned ; and though 1 fall from my great attempt, 
S[wrn trocar picks non che peril ouo ; 
as that mellifluous ornament of Italy, Franciscos Pe- 
trarch, sweetly has it. 

Mr. Crowder I have often heard affirm, and the fine 
thinkers of all ages have constantly held, that much 
good may be attained by reading of history. And Dr. 
Sloane is of opinion that modem travels are very be- 
hoveful toward forming the mind and enlarging the 
thoughts of the curious part of mankind. 

Give ine leave to speak a little from both these topics. 

In the Roman triumphs, which were doubtless the 
most august spectacles that were ever seen, it was the 
constant custom that the public executioner should be 
behind the conqueror, to remind him (says my author) 
from time to time, that these honours were transitory, 
and could not secure him from the severity of the laws. 

Colonel Morrison of the guards (he lives next door 
to Tart-Hall), his father was in Virginia, and being like 
to In* starved, the company had recourse to a learned 
master of arts ; his name was Venter : he advised them 
to eat one another pour passer U terns. and to begin 
with a fat cook-maiil. She had certainly gone to pot 
had not a ship arrived just in the nick with a quantity 
of pork, which appeased their hunger and saved the 
wench * bacon. 

* Til* "Tatlcr,” conducted under 'he name of I:asc Bicker- 
stalT. 


To apply these: did you never (when rioting in the 
costly dainties of my lord -high-admiral’s [earl of Pem- 
broke] table, when the polytasted wine excited jovial 
thoughts and banished serious reflections) forget your 
frail mortal condition ? Or when, at another time, yon 
have wiped the point of a knife, or perhaps with a little 
spoon taxcii Mime Attic salt out of Airs. Floyd’s Cade- 
uat ; an«l, as the poet sings, 

Qui seden* adverts Mentidern— — 

S | ct audit, 

did you not think yourself par Deo? l*my God you 
did not; pray G ml you did not think yourself sup* rare 
dint*. 

Confess the truth, doctor, you did ; confess it, and 
repent of if, if it U» not too late : but, alas ! 1 fear it i*. 

And now, methinks, 1 look down into that ln>g all 
flaming with bonuyclalilier and usquebaugh ; and hear 
you gnashing your teeth and crying. “Oh! what would 
1 give now for a glass of that small lieer I ti^ed to say 
was sour! or a pinch of that snuff which I used say 
was the cursed $t stuff in the world ; and borrow as 
much as would lie on a shilling the minute after. Oh ! 
what would 1 give to have Imd a monitor in those mo- 
ments to have put me in mind of the sword hanging by 
u twine-thread over my head, ami to have cried in a 
voice as loud os Southwell’s Memento , doctor, guia 
Htbemus es, et in Hibernia m reetlieris !" 

Every man in the midst of his pleasures should re- 
member the Roman executioner : and 1 have heeu 
assured that, had it nut been for the unfortunate loss ««f 
his royal highness the prince, [of Denmark, who died 
Oct. 28, 1708,1 sir Charles Duucombe [lord-mayor of 
Loudon in 1708] would have revived that useful cere- 
mony, which might lie very properly introduced iu the 
lord -mayor's cavalcade. 

I would not lie mistaken either in what has gone 
before or in that which is to follow, as if I took you to 
be a belly-god, an Apicius, or him that wished his neck 
as long as a crane's, that he might have the greater 
pleasure in swallowing. No, dear doctor, far be it fmm 
me to think you Epictrri tie grege ftorrum. I know, 
indeed, you are hetluo , but ‘tis hbtorwn, as the learned 
Dr. Accepted Frewcn, sometime archbishop of York, 
was ; and ingenii, os the quaint Dr. Offspring Hlackull, 
now bishop of Exeter, is. Therefore let us return to 
the «ise which may lie made of modem travels, and 
apply Mr. Morrison’s to your condition. 

Yuu are now cast on an inhospitable island ; no ma- 
thematical figures . n the sand, no vestigia homimtm to 
be seen ; perhaps at this very time reduced to one single 
barrel of damaged biscuit, and short allowance even of 
salt water. What’s to be doue? Another in your con- 
dition would look about ; perbajis he might find some 
potatoes ; or get an old piece of iron, and make a har- 
poon, and if he found Higgon m deeping near the shore, 
strike him and eat him. The western islanders of 
Scotland say 'tis good meat; and his tTaiu oil, liottled 
till it mantles, is a delicious (leverage, if the inliabitanU 
of Lapland are to be credited. 

Hut this I know is too gross a pabulum for one who 
(as the chameleon lives on air) has always hitherto 
lived on wit ; and whose friends (God be thanked) design 
be should continue to do so, and on nothing eliie. There- 
fore 1 would ailvise you to fall upon old Joan ; eat, 
do, I live to bid thee ! eat Addison : b and when you have 
ear everybody else, ear my lord-lieutenant [earl of 
Wharton] (he is something lean, God help the while) ; 
and though it will, for aught I know, be treason, there 
will be nobody left to hang you, unless you should 
think fit to do yourself that favour; which if you 
should, pray don’t write me word of it, because I should 

•A turbulent high -church clergyman. 

1 Sen-tan to the cm lot WUurtou, lord licutenaut of Ireland 
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bf> very sorry to bear of any ill that should happen to 
you, as being, with a profound veneration, one of the 
greatest of your admirers, T. B., 

or any two letters you like better. 

Pray direct your answer to me, at the Serjeant s Head iu 
Cornwall; or at Mr. Sentiments, a potty carrier, iu 
Common Garden, iu the PM*. 

TO MR. It BN JAM IN TiX>KK.* 

Dublin, Juno 29, 1710. 

Sir, — I was in the couutry when 1 received your letter 
with the apology enclosed in it ; b and 1 had neither 
health nor humour to finish that business. But the 
blame rests with you, that if you thought it time you 
did not print it when you had it. 1 have just now your 
last, with the complete Key. I believe it is so perfect a 
Grub-street piece, it will be forgotten iu a week. But 
it is strange Out there can be no satisfaction against a 
bookseller for publishing names iu so l>old a manner. 

1 wish some lawyer could advise you how I might have 
satisfaction : for at this rate there is no book, however 
vile, which may not be fastened on me. I cannot but 
think that little parson -cousin of mine is at the bottom 
of this ; for, having lent him a copy of some port of, &c., 
and he showing it, after 1 was gone for Ireland, and 
the thing abroad, he affected to talk suspiciously, as if 
be had some share ill it. If he should happen to be iu 
town, and you light on him, 1 think you ought to tell 
him gravely, “ That if he he the author, he should set 
bis name to the.” Ac., and rally him a little upon it : 
and tell him, “ if he can explain some tilings, you will, 
if he pleases, set his name to the next edition.” I 
should be glad to see how far the foolish impudence of 
a dunce could go. Well; I will send you the thing, 
now 1 am in town, as soon as possible. But I dare say 
you have neither printed the rest nor finished the cuts, 
only are glad to lay the fault on me. 1 shall, at the 
end, take a little contemptible notice of the thing you 
sent me ; and 1 dare say it will do you more good than 
hurt. It' you are in such haste, how came you to forget 
the “ Miscellanies f” I would not have you think of 
Sleele for a publisher: he is too busy. 1 will, one of 
these days, send you some hints, which 1 would have 
in a preface, and you may get some friend to dress them 
up. 1 have thoughts of some other work one of these 
years; and 1 hope to see you ere it be long; since it is 
likely t« Ik* a new world, and since I liuvc the merit of 
suffejriug by not complying with the old. Yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN TOOKE. 

Loudon. July 10 , 1710. 

Sir, — K uclosed I have sent the “Key,” and think it 
would be much more proper to add the notes at the bottom 
of the respective pages they refer to than printing them 
at the end by themselves. As to the cuts, sir Andrew 
Fouutninc has had them from the time they were de- 
signed, with an intent of altering them. But he is now 
gone into Norfolk, and will not return till Michaelmas ; 
»i that I think they must lie laid aside; for, unless they 
are very well done, it is better they were quite let alone. 
As to the “ Apology,” I was not so careless hut that I 
took a copy of it before 1 sent it to you ; so that 1 could 
have printed it easily, but that you sent me word not 
to go on till you had altered some things iu it. As to 
that cousin of yours which you speak of, 1 neither knew 
him nor ever he ird of him till the “ Key” mentioned him. 
It was very indifferent to me which I proceeded on first, 
** The Tale " or “The Miscellanies but, when you went 
away you told me there were three or four things should 
be sent over out of Ireland, which you had not here: 
• M'l'i 1 h* ikwller »nd publisher. 'Rmpk gate. Fleet-street. 

Tbs " Apology** pre&xcd to tl»c •* Talc of a Tub.** 
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which, I think, is a very reasonable excuse fur myself 
in all these affairs. Wluxt I beg of you at present is, 
that you would return the “ Apology” and this “Key,” 
with directions us lo the placing it : although 1 an: 
entirely of opinion to put it at the bottom of each page ; 
yet shall submit, if this lie not done soon, I cannot 
promise but some rascal or other will do it for us Iwth ; 
since you see the liberty that is already taken. 1 think too 
much time lias already been lost in “ The Miscellanies 
therefore hasten that ; and whichever is iu the most 
forwardness, I would begin on first. All here depend 
on an entire alteration. 1 am, &c. 

FROM MR. ADDISON. 

Dublin Carlo. July *3, 1710. 

Dear Sir, — A bout two days ago I received the enclosed 
that is sealed up, and yesterday that of my friend 
Steele, which, requiring a speedy answer, l have sent 
you express. In the mean time 1 have let him know 
that you are out of town, ami that he may expect your 
answer by the next post. I fancy he had my lord 
Halifax's authority for writing. 1 hope this will bring 
you to town. For your amusement, by the way, I have 
sent you some of this day's news ; to which 1 must add 
that Drs. Bysse* and llohiuson b are likely to be the 
bishops of Bristol and St. David s ; that our |mlilicians 
arc startled at the breaking off the negotiations and 
fall of stocks, insomuch that it is thought they will 
not venture at dissolving the parliament iu such a crisis. 
I am ever, dear sir, yours entirely, J. Addison. 

Mr. Steele desires me to seal yours liefore I deliver 
it, but this you will excuse iu one who wishes you as well 
as he or anybody living can d ». 


FROM THE IRISH BISHOPS 
TO THE BISHOPS OK 0**0 KY AND klU.AIoK. 

Dublin. Ausniitt SI. I7iu, 

Quk very good Lords, — W hereas several applications 
have been made to her majesty about the first -fruits 
and twentieth parts payable to her majesty by the 
clergy of this kingdom, licsecching her majesty that 
she would be graciously pleased to extend her homily 
to the clergy here, iu such a manner us the convocation 
have humbly laid liefore her majesty, or us Iter majest y 
shall in her goodness ami wisdom think (it ; and the 
said applications lie still before her majesty ; and we 
do hojte, from her royal bounty, a favourable answer. 

We do therefore entreat your lordshi|M to take on 
you the solicitation of that affair, and to use such 
proper methods and application* a* you its your pru- 
dence shall judge most likely to lie effectual. Wc ha\ e 
likewise desired the bearer, Dr. Swiff, to concern 
himself with you, Iteiug jieisuaded of hi* diligence and 
good affection ; and we desire, if your lordship's r»c- 
casions require your leaving London liefore you have 
brought the business to effect, that you would leave 
with him the papers relating to it, with your directions 
for his management iu it, if you think it oil vi sable *o 
to do. We are your lordship' * most humble servant* 
and brethren. 

Narcissus Armagh. W. Kii.dare. 

Will. Duuliniensis. W. Meath. 

W. Cassel. W. Killala. 

To the Right Rev. Fathers iu God, John lord Bi.Jiop 
of Ossory, and Thomas lord Bishop of killaloe. 

TO ARCH BISHOP KINO. 

Lomlou. September 9, 17 m. 

My Lord, — I arrived here on Thursday last, and, hi 
quiriug for the two bishop*, 1 found my lord of Oasory* 

* Philip, bi»hop of S«. David's, then of Hereford. 

b John OODM'CJ slnd bishop of Bristol, Nov. 19, ITln.ami Iran* 
httil to tin- s-i* of I.midoti. mi March 1713. 

t Dr. John llartstougv, bishop of Ossurv flom lli93 to 17. A. 
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wuf gone some time ago, and the bishop of Killaloe « 
1 could not hear of till next day, when 1 found he 
was set out early in the morning for Ireland ; so that 
the letter to their lordships is so far to no purpose. 1 
cannot yet learn whether they left any pa|>er8 behind 
them ; neither shall 1 much inquire ; and, to say the 
truth, I was less solicitous to ask after the bishop of 
Killaloe when I heard the other was gone. 

They tell me all affairs in the treasury are governed 
by Mr. Harlev,and that he is the person usually applied 
to; only of late, my lord Poulet, upon what people 
have talked to him that way, hath exerted himself a 
little, and endeavours to be as significant as he can. I 
have opportunities enough of getting some interest with 
his lordship, who hath formerly done me good offices, 
although I have no personal acquaintance with him. 
After which 1 will apply to Mr. Harley, who formerly 
made some advances towards me ; and, unless he be 
altered, will, 1 believe, think himself in the right to 
use me well : but I am inclined to suspend any par- 
ticular solicitations until I bear from your grace, and 
am informed what progress the two bishops have made; 
and until I receive tlieir papers, with what other direc- 
tions your grace will desire to send me. 

Upon my arrival here I found myself equally ca- 
ressed by both parties ; by one os a sort of bougu for 
drowning men to lay hold of ; and by the other as one 
discontented with the late men in power for not being 
tborough in their designs, and therefore ready to 
approve present tilings. I was to visit my lord Go- 
dolphin, who gave me a reception very unexpected, 
and altogether different from what I ever received 
from any gTeat man in my life; altogether short, dry, 
and morose, not worth repeating to your grace, until I 
have the honour to see you. 1 complained of it to 
some of his friends, as having, as I thought, for some 
reasons, deserved much the contrary from his lordship : 
they said, to excuse him, that he was overrun with 
spleen and peevishness upon the present posture of 
affairs, and used nobody better. It may be new to 
your grace to tell you some circumstances of his re- 
moval. A letter was sent him by the groom of the 
queen's stables, to desire he would break his staff, 
which would be the easiest way, both to her majesty 
and him. Mr. Smith, chancellor of the Exchequer, 
happening to come in a little after, my lord broke his 
staff, and flung the pieces in the chimney, desiring Mr. 
•Smith to lie witness that he had obeyed the queen's 
commands; and sent him to the queen with a letter 
and message, which Mr. Smith delivered, and at the 
same time surrendered up his own office. The par- 
liament is certaiuly to be dissolved, although the day 
is yet uncertain. The remainder of Whigs in employ- 
ment are resolved not to resign ; and a certain lord told 
me he had been the giver of that advice, and did, in 
my presence, prevail on an acquaintance of mine in a 
great post to promise the same thing. Only Mr. 
lloyle, [youngest son of Charles lord Clifford,] they 
say. is resolved to give up. Everybody counts infal- 
libly upon a general removal. The duke of Queens- 
berry, it is said, will be steward ; my lord Cholinoudeley 
is gone over to the new interest, with great indignation 
of his friends. It is affirmed by the Tories that the 
great motive of these changes was the atwolute lie 
cessity of a peace, which they thought the Whigs were 
for perpetually delaying. Elections are now managing 
with greater violence and expense and more com- 
petitors than ever was known ; yet the town is much 
fuller of people than usual at this time of the year, 
waiting till they see some issue of the matter. The 
duke of Ormond is much talked of for Ireland, and 1 

• I>r Thomas Lindsay, l.bhnp of Killaloe from March 1695, 
tr.niaUvd to Uaph'te in June, 1713 ; to Armagh in Jouuan, 
1714 ; aid died July 13, 1724. 


Imagine he believed something of it himself. Mr. 
Harley is looked upoti as first minister, and not my 
lord Shrewsbury, and bis grace helps on the opinion, 
whether out of policy or truth ; upon all occasions 
professing to stay until he speaks with Mr. Harley. 
The queen continues at Kensington indisposed with the 
gout, of which she has frequent returns. 

I deferred writing to your grace as late as I could 
this post, until I might have something to entertaiu 
you ; but there is suen a universal uncertainty among 
those who pretend to know most, that little can be 
depended on. However, it may be some amusement 
to tell you the sentiments of people here, and, os bad 
as they are, I am sure they are tlie best that are stirring ; 
for it is thought there are not three people in England 
entirely in the secret ; nor is it sure whether even 
those three are agreed in what they intend to do. I 
am, with great respect, my lord, your grace's most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

I have not time to read this and correct the literal 
mistakes. 

1 was to wait on the duke of Ormond to set him 
right in the story of the college, about the statue,* 
&c. 


FROM ARCI1BISHOP KING. 

Dublin. September 16, 1710. 

Reverend Sir, — I received yours, by the last packets, 
of Sept. 9th; and because you have missed the two 
bishops, I send you, with this, the papers relating to 
the first-fruits and twentieth parts. I send them in 
two bundles, being too big for one letter. The bishops, 
so far as 1 can learn from the bishop of Oaory, liave 
not made any step since 1 left London. I will endea- 
vour to get you a letter from the bishops to solicit that 
affair. In the mean time open the letter to the two 
bishops, and make use of it as occasion shall serve. 
The scheme I had laid for them is crossed by my 
lord-treasurers being out ; though, perhaps, that would 
not have done ; but her majesty 's promise I depended 
on, and 1 had engaged the archbishop of York in it. 
When he comes to London I will give you a letter 
to him. I cun likewise find means, I believe, to pos- 
sess my lord Shrewsbury and Mr. Harley with the 
reasonableness of the affair. I am not courtier enough 
to know the propemess of the thing; hut I had once 
an imagination to attempt her majesty herself by a 
letter, modestly putting her in mind of the matter ; 
and no time so projier us when there is no lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which perhups muy he soon ; but 
this needs advice. 

There aie great men here as much out of humour 
a* you describe your great urifee [the earl of Godol- 
phin] to have been ; nor does the good news from 
Spain* clear them. I believe, however, they are glad 
at it, though another would have served their occasions 
us well. 

I do not apprehend any other secret in all this affair, 
but to get Whigs out of all places of profit and trust, 
and to gi t others in them. As for peace, if must be 
on no other terms than the preliminaries; and you'll 
f find a Tory parliament will give money os freely, and 
! be as eager to prosecute the war, as the Whigs were. 

, or they are not the wise men 1 take them to be. If 
they do so, and take care to have the money well 
disposed of when given, they will break the king of 
Frances heart mid the Whigs' together, and please 
the nation. There's an ugly accident tlrnt happens 
here in relation to our twentieth parts and first-fruits ; 

* Some voting gentlemen of the university, who took the 
truncheon out of the hand of tlie statue of king William 111. on 
College green, aud were expelled. 

* l’robably the battle near SuaguiA. 
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at Midsummer, 1700, there wm ready money in the 
Treasury, ami good solvent debts to the queen, to the 
value of 70,000/. Now, I am told by the last week’s 
abstract, tliere is only 2*23/. in the Treasury, and the 
urmy unpaid, at least uncleared for n year ; and all 
others, except pensioners, in the same condition. Now 
the great motive to prevail with her majesty to give 
the clergy the bounty petitioned for was the clearness 
of the revenue here ; but if that be aiitici|xited, perhaps 
it may moke an objection. 1 will add uo more, but 
uiy prayers for you. 1 am, &c. William Dublin. 


TO DEAN STERNE. 

London, September 1710. 

Sir, — One would think this an admirable plufe from 
whence to till a letter, yet when I come to examine 
particulars, I find they either consist of news which 
you hear as souu by the public pajiers, or of persons 
and tilings to which you are a stranger, and are the 
wiser and happier for being so. Here have lieeti great 
men every day resigning their places ; a resignation as 
sincere as that of a usurer on his deathbed. Here are 
some that fear being whipped because they have 
broken their rial ; and some that may be called to an 
account because they could not cuat one up. There 
are now not much above a dozen great employments to 
be disposed of, which, according to our computation, 
may be done in as many days. Patrick [Dr. Swift's 
Irish servant] assures me his acquaintance ore all very 
well satisfied with these changes, which 1 take for no ill 
symptom, and it is certain the queen has never ap- 
jieared so easy or so cheerful. I found my lord 
(iodolphin the worst dissembler of any of them that I 
have talked to ; and no wonder, since his loss and 
danger are greater, besides the addition of age and 
complexion. My lord -lieu tenant [earl of Wharton] 
is gone to the country to bustle about elections. He is 
not yet removed, because they say it will be requisite 
to supersede him by a successor, which the queen has 
not fixed on ; nor is it agreed whether the duke of 
Shrewsbury or Ormond • stand fairest. I speak oidy 
for this morning, because reports usually change every 
twenty-four hours. Meantime the pamphlets and half- 
sheets grow so upon our hands, it will very well em- 
ploy a man every day from morning till night to read 
them, and so out of perfect despair 1 never read any at 
all. The Whigs, like an army beat three quarters out 
of the field, begin to skirmish but faintly ; and de- 
serters daily come over. We are amazed to find our 
mistakes, and how it was possible to see so much merit 
where tliere was none, and to overlook it where there 
was so much. When n great minister has lost his 
place, immediately virtue, honour, and wit fly over 
to his successor, with the other ensigns of his office. 
Since 1 left off writing I received a letter from my 
lord archbishop of Dublin, or rather two letters upon 
these memorials. I think immediately to begin my 
soliciting, though they are not very perfect ; for I 
would be glad to know whether my lord archbishop 
would have the same method taken here that has been 
done in England, to settle it by parliament ; but, how- 
ever, that will time enough thought of this good 
while. 

I must here tell you that the dean of St. Patrick's 
lives better than any man of quulity I know; yet this 
*lay I dined with the comptroller [sir John Holland, 
Bart.], who tells me he drinks the queen's wine to-day. 
I saw collector Sterne, b who desired me to present his 
service to you, and to tell you he would lie glad to 

• The duke of Ormond was amiointed lord lifeutcaaut La 
October 19 , iTtO- 

k Enoch Sterne, er|., collects* of Wicklow, and clerk of the 
liuuse of lord* iu 1 rcland 


hear from you, hut not about business; by which I 
told him J guessed he was putting you off about some- 
thing you desired. 

I would much rather Ik? now in Ireland drinking 
your good wine, and looking over while you lost a 
crown at penny- ombre. 1 am weary of the caresses of 
great men out of place. The comptroller expects every 
day the queen's commands to break his staff. He is 
the last great household officer they intend to turn out. 
My lord-lieutenant is yet in, because they cannot 
agree about his successor. I am your most oUdient, 
humble servant, Jonatuan Swift. 


A MEMORIAL OF I)R. SWIFT S 
TO MR. UAftLKY ABOUT THE FIRST- FRUITS. 

October 7. 1710. 

In Ireland hardly one juansh in ten lias any glelie, 
and the rest very small and scattered, except a very 
few, nnd these have seldom any houses. 

There are in proportion more impropriation* in Ire- 
land than in England, which, added to the poverty of 
the country, make the livings of very small and un- 
certain value, so that five or six are often joined to 
make a revenue of 50/. per annum ; but these have 
seldom above one church in rcjiair, the rest being 
destroyed by frequent wars, &c. 

The clergy, for want of glebes, are forced in their 
own or neighbouring parish to take farms to live at 
rack-rents. 

The queen having some years since remitted the 
first-fruits to the clergy of England, the bishop of 
Cloyne, being then in London, did petition her majesty 
for the same favour in behalf of the clergy in Ireland, 
and received a gracious answer. But this affair, for 
want of soliciting, was uot brought to an issue during 
the governments of the duke of Ormond and earl of 
Pembroke. 

Upon the earl of Wharton's succeeding, Dr. Swift 
(who had solicited this matter iu the preceding govern- 
ment) was directed by the bishops of Ireland to apply 
to his excellency, who thought fit to receive the motion 
as wholly new, und what he could not consider till he 
were fixed iu the government, and till the same appli- 
cation were made to him as had been to his prede- 
cessors. Accordingly, an address was delivered to his 
lordship, with a petition to the queen, and a memorial 
annexed from both houses of convocation ; but a dis- 
pute happening in the lower house, wherein his chap- 
lain was concerned, and which was represented by 
the said chaplain as an affront designed to his excel- 
lency, who wus pleased to understand and report it so 
to the court, the convocation was suddenly prorogued, 
and all further thoughts about the first- fruits let full 
as ilejM’rate. 

The subject of the petition was to desire that the 
twentieth parts might Ih? remitted to the clergy, and 
the first-fruits made a fund for purchasing glebes and 
impropriations, and rebuilding churches. 

The twentieth jnrts are 12//. iti 1/. paid mutually 
out of all ecclesiastical benefices, as they were valued 
at the Reformation. They amount to about 500/. per 
annum ; but of little or no value to the queen, after 
the officers and other charges are paid, though of much 
trouble and vexation to the clergy. 

The first-fruits paid by incumbents upon their pro- 
motion amount to 450/. per annum ; so that her 
majesty, in remitting about 1000/. per annum to the 
clergy, will redly lose not aIiovc 500/. 

Upon Aug. 31, 1710, the two houses of convocation 
being met to be further prorogued, the archbishops and 
bishops conceiving there was now a favourable junc- 
ture to resume their applications, did, in their private 
capocitieK, sign a power to the said Dr. Swift to solicit 
the remitting of the first-fruits aud twent ieth p.uts. 
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B«f (here is a greater burden than this, and almost 
intolerable, upon several of the clergy in Ireland ; the 
casing of which the clergy only looked on as a thing 
to lie wished, without making it part ol their petition. 

The queeu is impropriator of several parishes, and 
the incumbent pays her half-yearly a rent generally to 
the third part of the real value of the living, and some- 
times half. Some of these parishes, yielding no in- 
come to the vicar by the increase of graziers, are 
seized on by tbe crown, and cannot pay the reserved 
rent! The value of all these impropriations is about 
2000/. per annum to her majesty. 

If the queen would graciously please to bestow like- 
wise these impropriations to the church, part to be re- 
mitted to the inruml)ent, where the rent is large and 
the living small, and the rest to be laid out in levying 
glebes and impropriations, and building churches, it 
would be a most pious and seasonable bounty. 

The utmost value of the twentieth parts, first-fruits, 
and crown-rents, is 3000/. per annum, of which about 
600/. per annum is suuk among officers; so that her 
majesty, by this great benefaction, would lose but 
2.VJ0/. per annum. 


TO AttCH BISHOP KING 

London, Oetotier 10 , 1710. 

Mv Loan, — 1 had the honour of your grace's letter of 
September 16, but I was in no pain to acknowledge 
it, nor sliall be at any other time, until 1 have some- 
thing that I think worth troubling you, because I am 
very sensible how much on insignificant letter is worse 
titan none at all. 1 had likewise the memorial, &c., 
in another packet ; and I beg your grace to enclose 
whatever packets you send me (I mean of bulk) under 
a pa {ter directed to Mr. Steele, at his office in the Cock- 
pit, and not for me at Mr. Steele's. 1 should have 
been glad the bishops had been here, although 1 take 
bishops to be the worst solicitor* in the world, except 
in their own concerns. They camiot give themselves 
the little troubles of attendance that other men are 
content to swallow ; else 1 am sure their two lord- 
ships might have succeeded easier than men of my 
level can reasonably hope to do. 

As soon as I received the packets, I went to wait 
upon Mr. Harley. I had prepared him before by 
another hand, where he was very intimate, and got 
myself represented (which I might justly do) as one 
extremely ill-used by the lost ministry, ufier some 
obligations, liecause 1 refused to go certain lengths 
they would have me. This happened to be in some 
sort Mr. Harley's own case. He had heard very often 
of me, and received me with the greatest marks of 
kindness and esteem, as I was whispered that he 
would; and the more, upon the ill usage I had met 
with. I sat with him two hours among company, and 
two hours we were alone ; where I gave him a history 
of the whole business, ami the steps that had been 
made in it ; which he heard as I could wish, and 
promised with great readiness his best credit to effect 
it. I mentioned the difficulties we had met with from 
lords-1 ieutenatits and their secretaries, who would not 
•offer other to solicit, and neglected it themselves. 
He fell in with me entirely; and said neither they nor 
himself should have the merit of it, but the queen, to 
whom he would show my memorial with the first 
opportunity, in order, if passible, to have it done in 
this interregnum. I said “ it was a great encourage- 
ment to the bishops that he was in the Treasury, whom 
they knew to have been the chief adviser of the queeu 
to grant the same favour in England ; that the honour 
and merit of this would certainly be his, next the 
queen ; hut that it was nothing to him, who had done 
•a much greater things; and that for iny parr, I 
'bought he was obliged to the clergy of Ireland for 


giving him an occasion of gratifying the pleasure be 
took in doing good to the church.” He received my 
compliment extremely well, and renewed his {womires. 

Your grace will please to know that, besides the 
first-fruits, I told him of the crown-rents, uud showed 
the nature and value of them ; but said my opinion 
was that the convocation liad not mentioned them ill 
their petition to the queen, delivered to lord Wharton 
with the address, because they thought the time* 
would not then bear it ; but that I looked upon myself 
to have a discretionary power to solicit it in so favour- 
able a juncture. 1 hail two memorials ready of my 
own drawing up, as short as possible, showing the 
nature of the thing, and how long it had been depend- 
ing, &c. One of these memorials liad a paragraph at 
the end relating to the crown-reuts ; the other had 
none. Incase he had waived the motion of the crown- 
rents 1 would have giveu him Die last, but I gave him 
the other, which he immediately read, and promised 
to second both with his best offices to the queen. As I 
have placed that paragraph in my memorial, it can do 
no harm, and may possibly do good. However, I beg 
your grace to say nothing of it, but if it dies, let it dio 
in silence; we must take up with what can be got. 

1 forgot to tell your grace that when I said I was 
empowered, &c., he desired to see my powers; and 
then 1 heartily wished they had been a little more 
ample ; and 1 have since wondered what scruple a 
number of bisliujw could have of empowering a clergy- 
man to do the church and them a service, without any 
prospect or imagination of interest for himself further 
than about IDs. a -year. 

Mr. Harley has invited me to dine with him to-day ; 
biit 1 shall not put him upou this discourse so soon. 
If lie begins it himself, 1 will add at bottom whatever 
there is of moment. 

He said Mr. secretary St. John desires to be ac- 
quainted with me, and that he will bring us together, 
which may be of fuither help: although 1 told him I 
had no thoughts of applying to any hut himself; 
wherein he differed from me, desiring I wu Id speak 
to olhera, if it were but for form ; uud secuu*l to mean, 
as if be wrouhl avoid ihe envy of doing things alone. 
But an old courtier, Tan intimate friend of mine,) with 
whom I consulted, advised me still to let him know I 
relied wholly upon his good inclinations and credit 
with the queen. 

I find 1 am forced to say all this very confusedly, 
just as it lies in my memory ; but perhaps it may give 
your grace a truer notion of what passed than if I liad 
writ in more order. Besides, I am forced to omit tbe 
greatest part of what I said, being not projier for a 
letter at such a distance ; for 1 told very freely the 
late causes which had stop|>ed this matter, and retnot t*d 
many odious misrepresentations, &c. 

1 beg whatever letters are sent to bishops or other* 
in this matter, by your grace or the primate, may be 
enclosed to me, that I may stifle or deliver them, os the 
course of the affair shall require. As for a letter from 
your grace to the queen, you say it needs advice; aud 
1 oin sure it is not from me, who shall not presume to 
offer; but perhaps from what I have writ you may 
form some judgment or other. 

As for public affair*, 1 confess I began this letter on 
a half-sheet, merely to limit myself on a subject with 
which I did nut know whether your grace would l>e 
entertained. 1 am int yet convinced that any access 
to men in power gives u man more tiuth or light than 
the politics of a coffeehouse. 1 have known some great 
ministers who wuuld stem to discover the very iuside 
of their hearts, when I was sure they did not value 
w hether I had proclaimed all they had said at Chariug- 
cro*s. But 1 never knew one great minister who 
made any scruple to mould the alphabet into whatever 
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worth he pleased, or to be mote difficult about any 
facta than hia porter ia about that of hit lord’s being at 
borne : so that whoever has so little to do as to desire 
some knowledge in secrets of state must compare 
what he hears from several great men, as from one 
great man at several times, which is equally different. 
People were surprised when the court stopped its hands 
as to further removals ; the comptroller, a lord of the 
Admiralty, and some others, told me they expected 
every day to be dismissed ; but they were all deceived, 
and the higher Tories are very angry ; but some time 
ago, at Hampton Court, 1 picked out the reason from 
a dozen persons ; and told sir John Holland I woidd 
lay a wager he would not lose his stall’ so soon ns he 
imagined. The ministry are afraid of too great a 
majority of their own side in the house of commons, 
and tii ere fore stopped short in their changes ; yet some 
refiners think they have gone too far already, for of 
thirty new members in the present elections about 
twenty-six are Tories. The duke of Ormond seems 
still to stand the fairest for Ireland ; although I hear 
some faint hopes they will not nominate very soon. 
The ruin of die lute party was owing to a gieat 
number and a complication of causes, which I have 
hod from pvrsous able enough to inform me; and 
that is all we can mean by a good hand, for the 
veracity is not to be relied on. The duchess of Marl- 
borough's removal has been seven years working ; that 
of the treasurer above three, aud he was to be dismissed 
before lord Sunderland, Ilesides the many jwrsonal 
causes, that of breaking measures settled for a jieace 
four years ago bad a gre.it weight, when the French 
had complied with all terms, Ac. In short, they 
apprehended the whole party to be entirely against a 
peace, for some time, until they were riveted fast, too 
fast to be broke, us they otherwise, expected, if the war 
should conclude too soon. I cannot tell (fur it is just 
come into my head) whether some unanimous ad- 
dresses, from those who love the church in Ireland, or 
from Dublin, or your grace and the clergy, might not 
be seasonable ; or whether my lord Wharton's being 
not yet suspended may yet hinder it. 

1 forgot to tell your grace that the memorial I gave 
Mr. Harley whs drawn up by myself, and was an 
abstract of what I had said to him ; it was as short as 
I could make it; that which you sent being too long, 
and of another nature. 

I dined to-day with Mr. Harley ; but I must humLly 
beg your grace’s pardon if I say no more at present, 
for reasons I may shortly let you know. In the mean 
time I desire your gTace to believe me, with the greatest 
respect, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most 
humble servant, Jonathan Swimr. 

FROM ARCHUISllOP KING. 

Loudon. October 24, 1710. 

Reverend Sin, — I thank you for yours of the 10th 
instant, and send you enclosed a further power by my 
lord-primate and me. My lord is not able to come to 
town, which obliged me to wait on him at Johnston, 
aud hindered the joining of two or three bishops iu it 
who ore yet in town ; hut I suppose our siguing is 
sufficient. I went in the morning to wait on his grace, 
and intended, when he had signed it, to have applied 
to other bisho)is ; but be was ubroud taking the air, and 
1 could not get it until it was lute, and thought it better 
to sign aud send it as it is than wait for another post. 
You may expect by the next a letter to his grace 
of Canterbury, aud another to the archbishop of York. 
I apprised them both of the business. The latter, if I 
remember right, spike to her majesty about it ; lam 
npt sure that her majesty reme m bers* what I said on 
that subject ; but am sure sue was pleased to seem 
satisfied with it, aud to scruple only tuc time ' I &up- 


pose, not thinking it fit to confer the favour she designed 
tiie clergy of Ireland by the hands it must then have 
passed through, but said that in the interval of a 
change, or absence of a chief governor, it should be 
done. I hope now is the prujier time, and that her 
majesty will rather follow the dictates of her own 
bountiful inclinations than the intrigues of cunning 
covetous counsellors. 

I thought to have troubled you with a great many 
tilings, but such a crowd of visitors have broken in 
upou me before I could lock my gates, that I am forced 
to break off abruptly, recommending you to God’s care. 
I am, &c. William Dublin. 


FROM LORD-PRIM ATB MARSH AND ARCHDISliOP 
KINO. 

Dublin. October >4. 1710. 

Sib, — We directed a letter to the bishops of Ossory 
and Killaloe last August, desiring and empowering them 
to solicit the affair of our first-fruits and twentieth parts 
with her majesty ; which has depended so long, notwith- 
standing her majesty’s good intentions, and several 
promises of the chief governors here to lay our addresses 
before her majesty in the lies! manner. We were then 
apprehensive that those bishops might return from 
England before the business could be effected, and 
therefore we desired them to concern you in it, having 
so good assurance of your ability, prudence, and fitness 
to prosecute such a matter. We find the bishops re- 
turned before you came to London, for which we are 
very much concerned ; and judging this the most pro- 
per time to prosecute it with success, we entreat you to 
take the full management of it into your hands; anti 
do commit the care of soliciting it to your diligence 
and prudence ; desiring you to let us know, from time 
to time, what progress is made in it. Aud if anything 
further be necessary on our part, on your intimation we 
shall be ready to do what shall be judged reasonable. 

This, with our prayers for the good success of your 
endeavours, is all from, sir, yours, &c. 

Narcissus Armagh. 
William Dublin. 

FROM ARCH BISHOP KING. 

Dublin, Novemlier 2, 1710. 

Reverend Sir, — The declaration of his grace the duke 
of Ormond to l>e our lord-lieutenant has stopped the 
further letters of recommendation designed to be sent to 
you, liccause the bishops were unwilling to solicit the 
affair of the first-fruits and twentieth parts by any other 
hand. I gave them some account how far you hud 
been concerned in it; and they ordered a letter to Mr. 
Southwell, to give him an account that the papers 
were ill your hands, and desire you to wait ou him 
with them and take your own measures in soliciting the 
affair. I am not to conceal from you that some ex- 
pressed a little jealously that you would not be accept- 
able to the present courtiers, intimating that you were 
under the reputation of being a favourite of the late 
party in power. You may remember I asked you the 
question before you were engaged in this affair, know- 
ing of what moment it was ; and by the coldness I 
found in some I soon perceived what was at the bottom. 
I am of opinion tliat this conjuncture of circumstances 
will oblige you to exert yourself with more vigour; 
and, if it should succeed, you have gained your point; 
wlicteos, if you should fail, it would cause no reflec- 
tions, that having been the fate of so many before you. 

I can lie very little useful to you at this distance ; 
but if you foresee anything wherein I may be service- 
able to the business or yourself, you may command, 
sir, youts, Ac, ' W illiam Dublin. 
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TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

London, November 4. 1710. 

Mv Lord,— I am most unhappily engaged this night, 
where I cannot write to your grace so long a letter as I 
intended; but I will make it up in a post or two. I 
nave only now to tell you that Mr. Harley has given 
me leave to acquaint my lord-primate and your grace 
that the queen has granted the lirst- fruits and twentieth 
parts to the clergy of Ireland. It was done above a 
fortnight ago; but I was then obliged to keep it a 
secret, as I hinted to your grace in my last letter. He 
has now given me leave to let your grace and my lord- 
primate know it; only desires you will say nothing of 
it until a letter comes to you from my lord Dartmouth, 
secretary of state. All I know yet is, that the bishops 
nrc to be made a corporation for the disposal of the 
first-fruits, and that the twentieth parts ore to be re- 
mitted. I will write to your grace the particulars of 
my negotiations, and some other amusements very soon. 
I humbly beg your grace to acquaint my lord-primate 
with this. I had your grace's letter last post; and you 
will now see that your letters to the archbishops here 
are unnecessary. I was a little in pain about the duke 
of Ormond, who, I feared, might interpose in this 
matter, arid be angry it was done without him : but 
Mr. Harley lias very kindly taken this matter upon 
himself. It was yesterday I dined with him, and lie 
told me all this ; and to-morrow 1 dine with him again, 
where I may hear more. I aliall obey your grace s 
directions, whether my stay here be further necessary 
after you have had the letter from the secretary's office. 
I know not what it will be; but if any forms remain 
to finish, I shall be ready to assist in it as I have hitherto 
done. I have all the reason in the world to be satisfied 
with Mr. Harley’s conduct in this whole affair. In 
three clays he spoke of it to the queen, and gave her my 
memorial, and so continued until he got her grant. I 
am now in much company, and steal this time to write 
to your grace. The queen was resolved to have the 
whole merit of this affair to herself. Mr. Harley ad- 
vised her to it; and next to her majesty he is the only 
person to be thanked. I suppose it will not Ik* many days 
iK'fore you have the letter from my lord Dartmouth ; 
and your grace will afterward signify your commands 
if you liave any forme. I shall go to the office and see 
that a despatch be made as soon as possible. I am, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace's most 
dutiful and most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Dublin. November 16, 1710. 

Rkvkkknp Sm, — I hare before me yours of the 4th 
instant, which 1 received two posts ago. It was very 
grateful to me, uml 1 hope it will have a good effect os 
to the church in general, and be of use to you in par- 
ticular, which I heartily wish. My lord-primate is 
out of town, and I have not seen him since I received 
yours, nor do I see any haste to communicate it to 
him ; but in due time there will lie no need to make a 
secret of it. I durst not have said anything of it, if 
you had not given me the caution, lest any accident 
should intervene, to which all matters of this nature are 
liable. It puts a man out of countenance to raise 
expectation* if he should not be able to satisfy them. 
1 understand that her majesty designed this should be 
her own act ; but the good instruments that have been 
subservieut ought not to be forgot ; and with God's 
help, I will do my endeavour tliut they shall not. I 
shall lie impatient to see the accomplishment of tin's 
charitable work. 

We are here in as great a ferment about choosing 
parliament-men, on a supposition that this parliament 
will be dissolved as soon as yours in England. And 


it is remarkable, that such as design o betray their 
country are more diligent to moke votes than those tlial 
have some faint intentions to serve it. It would pre- 
vent a gnat deal of needless charges and heats if we. 
certainly knew whether we should liave a new parlia- 
ment or not. 

All business in chancery, and in truth all public 
business, is at a stand, by the indisposition of my lunl- 
chancellor. I would tell you that I am enguged most 
unhappily tliis night to excuse this short letter; but 
the plain truth, I think, will do as well ; which is, that 
1 have uo more to say but my prayers for you, &c. 

W 1 1.1,1 All Dl/ULIN. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, N o vembe r 27. 1710. 

Mv Lokd, — I bad your grace’s letter* not until this day ; 
whether it lay in the secretary's office, or was kept by 
the wind, I cannot tell ; but 1 would have exposed it 
immediately whenever it had come. Mr. Southwell 
told me two days ago of the letter 1 * your grace men- 
tions, which surprised me a good ileal, when I remem- 
bered 1 had writ to your grace three weeks ago that 
the queen hail absolutely granted the first-fruits and 
twentieths, and that Mr. Harley had permitted trie to 
signify the same to the primate and your grace*. Perhaps 
that letter might not have reached your grace liefore 
that resolution of sending to the duke of Ormond ; 
but, however, I gave you such an account of my re- 
ception from Mr. Harley, and his readiness to undertake 
this affair, and what steps he had already made in it, 
as 1 thought would have given you some sight in wliut 
way the business was; but Mr. Harley charged me to 
tell nobody alive what the queen had resolved on till 
lie gave me leave; and by the conclusion of a former 
letter, your grace might see you were to expect some 
further intelligence very soon. Your grace may re- 
member tliat, upon your telling me bow kick ward the 
bisliojM were in giving me a piwer, I was very un- 
willing to go at all, and sent the dean of St. Patrick's 
[Dr. Sterne] to tell you so; but you thought I could 
not handsomely put it off wlirii things were gone s*> 
far. Your objection then about the disadvantage I 
lay under in point of party 1 knew well enough how 
to answer, otherwise nothing should have prevailed on 
me to come hither; and if my lords the bishops doubt 
whether 1 liave any credit with the present ministry, I 
will, if they please, undo this matter in as little time 
os I liave done it. 1 did reckon your grace understood 
and (relieved me in wliat 1 said ; and 1 reckon so still ; 
but 1 will uot Ik* at the pains of undeceiving so many. 
1 never proposed to myself either credit or profit liy 
my labour, but the satisfaction of doing good, without 
valuing whether I had the merit of it or not : but tlx* 
method now taken was the likeliest way to set all 
things backward, if it were not j*ast danger. It shall 
be my business (until my lords the bUho|is forbid me 
to engage further) to prevent any misunderstanding 
with Mr. Harley by this sudden step. The thing was 
all done before the duke of Ormond was named for 
lonl -lieutenant, so there was no affront at all to him ; 
and Mr. Harley told me more than once that such an 
interest was the propemt, because lie thought the queen 
herself should liave the doing of it : but I said a great 
deal of this in former letters. If your grace has any 
commands for me of your own, I shall oln’y them with 
all cheerfulness, being, with great respect, my hud, 
your grace’s most obedient and most bumble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

• TJiat which i* <U’ctl November 2- 

b A letter to Mr Southwell from the bishops of Irrbiikii. wjih 
an whirr-* to thtvdukc of Ormond, requesting liioi to mote ths 
queen to take otT the tint- fruits. 
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TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Lomlon. November 28, 1710. 

Mr Loud, — A day or taro after I received your grace'* 
letter of the second instant I dined with Mr. Southwell, 
who showed me the letter of the bishops to the duke 
of Ormond, ami another letter from the bishop of 
Kildare [Dr. Wei bore Ellis] to Mr. Southwell, to 
desire him to get the papers from me, which I shall 
send him as soon os I have looked them out. Mr. 
Southwell said that, a mouth or two hence, when the 
duke began to think of this journey, it would be time 
enough to solicit this affair. Upon this I told him 
frankly that the queeu had already granted the first- 
fruits, and that I had writ to your grace by Mr. 
Harley's directions, but that my letter did not reach 
you until yours was sent to the duke and him ; and 
that therefore 1 thought it would be a very odd step to 
begin again. He said he was glad it was done, and 
that he did not design to take any of the credit from 
roe, Ac. 1 told him sincerely, it was what I did not 
regard at all, and, provided the church had the benefit, 
it was indifferent to me how it came about, and so we 
parted. I had told the duke of Ormond at first that I 
would apply myself to Mr. Harley if his grace advised 
it, which be did ; and I afterward told Mr. Southwell 
that Mr. Harley had been very kind in promising his 
good offices : further I durst not speak, being under an 
engagement of secrecy to Mr. Harley ; and the whole 
thing was done before the duke was declared lord- 
lieutenant If your grace considers the time you sent 
me the paper, you will judge what despatch was made; 
iu two days after I delivered a memorial I drew up to 
Mr. Harley ; and in less than a fortnight he had treated 
the matter four times with the queen, and then told me 
she had granted it absolutely, as my memorial desired, 
but charged me to tell no man alive; and your grace 
may remember that one of my letters ended with 
something as if I were limifed and would say more in 
a short time. Iu about a week after I had leave to 
inform the primate and your grace, os I did in my 
letter of the 4th instant. It is to be considered tliat 
the aueen was all this while at Hampton Court or 
Windsor, so that I think the despatch was very great. 
Hut, indeed, I expected a letter would have been sent 
from the secretary's office to signify this matter in due 
form ; and so it will : but Mr. Harley hod a mind 
first to bring me to the queen, for that and some other 
matters ; and she came to town not a week ago, and 
was out of order one day when it was designed 1 should 
attend her, and since, the parliament's beginning has 
taken her up; but in a few day* Mr. Harley tells me 
he will introduce me. This I tell your grace iu con- 
fidence, only to satisfy you iu particular why the queen 
has not yet sent a letter in form. Upon that despatch 
to Mr. Southwell 1 was perplexed to the last degree. 

I did not value the slighting manner of the bishop of 
Kildare’s letter, barely desiring Mr. Southwell to call 
on me for the papers, without anything further, as if I 
had been wholly insignificant ; but I was at a lossll 
how to behave myself with the duke and Mr. Harley. 

I met the latter yesterday in the court of requests, and 
he whispered me to dine with him. At dinner I told 
him of the despatch to Mr. Southwell, and rallied him 
for putting me under difficulties with his secrets; tluit 
I was running my head against a wall ; that he reck- 
oned he had done the church and me a favour ; that I 
should disoblige the duke of Ormond ; and that the 
bishops in Ireland thought I had done nothing, and 
had therefore taken away my commission. He told 
me your lordship had taken it away in good lime, for 
the thing was done ; and that, as for tlie duke of 
Ormond, I ncei not be uneasy ; for be would let his 
grace know it os soon as he saw him, which would be 
iu a day or two. at the Treasury ; and theu promised 


again to carry me to the queen with the first opportu- 
nity. Your grace now sees how the affair stands, and 
whether I deserve such treatment from the bishops ; 
from every part whereof I wholly exclude your gTacc, 
and could only wish my first letter, about the progress 
I had made, had found so much credit with you as to 
have delayed that despatch until you heard once more 
from me. 1 had at least so much discretion not to 
pretend I had dune more than I really did, but rather 
less ; an<l if 1 had consulted my own interest I should 
have employed my credit with the present ministry 
another way. The bishops are mistaken in me ; it is 
well known here that 1 could have made my markets 
with the last ministry if I had pleased ; and the present 
men in power are very well apprised of it, as your 
grace may, if 1 live to see you again ; which I cer- 
tainly never would in Ireland, if I did not flatter 
myself that I am upou a better foot with your grace 
than with some other of their lordships. Your grace 
is pleased to command me to continue my solicitations ; 
but as now there will be no need of them, so I think 
rny commission is at an end ever since I had notice of 
that despatch to Mr. Southwell. However, iu obedience 
to your grace, if there be anything to be done about 
expediting the forms, wherein my service can be of 
use, I will readily perform as far as I am able : but I 
must tell your grace what gives me the greatest dis- 
pleasure, that I had hopes to prevail that tlie queen 
should in some mouths be brought to remit the crown- 
rents, which I named iu my memorial, but iu an 
article by itself; and which Mr. Harley had given me 
some hnjies of, ami I have some private reasons to think 
might have been brought about 1 mentioned it in the 
memorial only as from myself ; and therefore, if I have 
an opportunity, I shall venture to mention it to the 
queen, or at least repeat it to Mr. Harley. This I do 
as a private man whom the bishops no longer own. It 
is certainly right to pay all civilities and make appli- 
cations to & lord-lieutenant ; but, without some other 
means, a business may hang long enough, os this of the 
first-fruits did for four years uuder the duke of Ormond's 
last government, although no man loves the church of 
Ireland better than his grace ; but such things are 
forgot and neglected between the governor and his 
secretaries, unless solicited by somebody who has the 
business at heart. But I have done, and shall trouble 
your grace no further upou this affair ; and on other 
occasions, while I am here, will endeavour to entertain 
you with what is liktdy to pass in this busy scene, 
where all tlffngs are taking a new and, I think, a good 
turn ; and where, if you please, I will write to you 
with that freedom I formerly did ; and I beg your 
grace to employ me in any commands you may have 
here, which I shall be prouder to obey lhau to have 
ever so much merit with some others ; being, with 
perfect respect, my lord, your grace’s must dutiful and 
most obedient humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

Your grace will please to direct for meat St. James's 
coffeehouse, St. James’s -street. 

Two hundred members supped last night at the 
Fountain tavern, where they went to determine about 
a chairman for elections. Medlicol and Mauley were 
tlie two candidates ; but the company could not agree, 
and parted in an ill humour. It is a matter of some 
moment, and I hope it will be amicably marie up ; V«it 
the great rock we are afraid of is a dissension among 
the majority, because the weakest jiarf, when they 
grow discouteuted, know where to retire and be re- 
ceived 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

. Dublin, November 30 , mo. 
Rkvfrf.nd Sir, — I received yours of the 23*d by last 
packet. I - was aware of what you observed when the 
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letter to his grace was signed; liut it ivai before I re- 
ceived your* of flic 1th instant, wherein you tell n»c 
that the business was in effect done; nor could I huve 
any certain prospect that it would be done from any 
intimation that I had before from you. You must 
know that this was not the only thing displeased me in 
the letter ; it was drawn and signed by some before I 
saw it. I looked ou it as a snare laid in my way ; nor 
must you wonder that some ore better at making their 
court than serving the church, and can flatter much 
better than vote on the right side. Those that had ren- 
dered themselves justly obnoxious by deserting his 
grace's* friends and interest in notorious instance* 
think they have salved all by this early application, 
and perhaps it may prove so. 

But if the matter lie done, assure yourself it will 
be known by whom, and what means, it was effected. 

In the mean time, God forbid you should think of 
•lacking your endeavours to bring it to perfection. I 
am yet under au obligation not to say anything of the 
matter from your letter; and while so, it would be 
hard for me to refuse to sign such a letteT as that you 
mention, or find a pretence for so doing ; but when the 
husiuess is done, the means nud methods will likewise 
lie known, and every body have their due that coutii- 
buted to it. 

I shall reckon nothing done till the queen's letter 
comes here. You may remember bow we were borne 
in hand in my lord Pembroke's time, that the queen 
had passed the grant ; which, after a whole year’s ex- 
pectation and solicitation, proved only a mouthful of 
moonshine. Rut, if it succeeds letter now, we must 
owe it, next to the queen's goodness and bounty, to 
the great care of the great man to whom you have 
applied, and to your management. It is seven nr 
eight vear* since we first attempted this affair, and it 
p.issed through several hands; yet no progress was 
made in it, which was certainly due to the ill methods 
taken to put it forwurd ; which, in truth, instead of 
promoting, obstructed it. At the very first motion 
it was promised, and in a fair way ; but the bishops 
here, out of their abundant deference to the govern- 
ment, made the same wrong step they would Irnve done 
now ; and we could never make the least progress 
since till now ; and 1 pray God we have not put it 
hack again. 

You must not imagine that it is out of any dis- 
affection to you, or any distrust of your ability or 
diligence, that the bishops here were so cold in their 
employing you; but they reckon ou (tarty jMind though 
several knew what you were, yet they imagined, and 
some vouched, that you were looked ou at court as 
engaged ou the other side; ami you cannot do yourself 
a greater service than to bring this to a good Issue, to 
their shame and conviction. I heartily recommend 
you and your business to God's care. 1 am, &c. 

William Dublin. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Publiu. I Vcwnber IS, 1710. 

Sir, — This is to acknowledge the receipt of yourtof the 
28th ult., which came not to my hands till Thursday 
last, by reason of winds that kept the packets on the 
other side. 

I find the matter of our first-fruits, &c.. is talked of 
now. I reckon on uothiug certain till her majesty’s 
letter eotnes in form ; and quajre, why should you not 
come ami bring it with you? It would make you a 
very welcome e’ergyman to Ireland, and be the beat 
means to satisfy mankind how it was obtained, although 
1 think it will be out of dispute. I am very well a|>- 
prised of the despatch you gave to this affair, and well 
pleased that I judged" lietter of the person fit to be 
• The duko of Orrnoud. viceroy of lrclau<l. 


1 employed than some of my brethren. But now it is 
done, as I hojie it is elfentually. they will assume 
as much os their neighbours; which I shall never con- 
tradict. 

Thing* are taking a new turn here a* well as with 
you ; and 1 am of opinion, by the time you come here, 
few will profess themselves Whig*. The greatest dan- 
ger 1 apprehend, and which terrifies me more than 
jierhap* you will tie able to imagine, is the fury and 
indiscretion of some of our own people ; who never had 
any merit, hut, by embroiling tilings, they did and 1 
am afraid will yet do mischief. You will soon hear of 
a great conspiracy discovered in the county of West- 
meath. 1 was used to so many discoveries of plots in 
the latter end of king Charles's time and the beginning 
of king James's that I ain not surjirised at this dis- 
covery. I must twit say anything of it till all the wit- 
nesses be examined : so many as have deposed are not 
decisive. The design of it is to show all the gentlemen 
of Ireland to be a pack of desperate Whigs, ready to 
rise up in arms against her majesty for the old mi- 
nistry, associating to that purpose. Whether it be for 
tl»e interest of Ireland to have this believed, you may 
judge ; and sure there must l>e good evidence to make 
miy reasonable man believe it. Mr. Higgins has 
drawn up the narrative, and sent it to England, and 
will pawn all he is worth to make it good. I heartily 
recommend you to God's favour ; and am, Ac. 

William Dublin. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, December 30. 1710. 

My Lord, — I have just received your grace's letter of 
the 16th; and I was going, however, to write again to 
your grace, not upon business, but to amuse you w'ith 
something from hence, which no man wants more than 
your grace, considering the variety of other people's 
affairs you have always on your bunds, as well as the 
church's and your own, which are the same thing. 
The duke of Ormond told me die other day tliat the 
primate declined very fast, and was hardly able to 
sign a paper. 1 said, 1 wondered they would put him 
in the government, when every one knew he was a 
dying man this twelvemonth past. I hope, for the 
church's good, that your graces friends will do their 
duty, in representing you as the person the kingdom 
wishes to succeed him. I know not how your dis|xi«i- 
tions stand that way. I know my hml-|iresideut has 
great credit at present; and I have understood him to 
he a friend to your gruce. 1 can only say 1 have no 
regard to your interest in this, but that of the church ; 
and therefore should be very glad to drop iu a word 
where it lie* iu my wav, if I thought it would not lie 
disagreeable to you. 1 dread their sending a person 
from hence, which 1 shall venture to prevent with all 
the little credit 1 have, and should lie glad to see a 
primate of our own kingdom and university ; and that 
is all 1 shall venture to say on this subject. 

Marshal Stnreinberg* lias certainly got to Saragossa 
with 7000 men, and the duke of Yendosme b has sent 
him his equipage. Mr. Stanhope was positive to jiait 
force* with Staremborg, which occasioned this loss ; 
and when the battle was, they were several miles 
asunder.® The duke of Maillmrough was yesterday ,ui 
hour with the queen; it w;u» scut him at twelve noon 
when it wa* likely his visit should lie shortest. Mr. 
St. John was with her just before, and Mr. Harley jmrt 
aOer. The duke's behaviour was with the most abject 
submission : “ that he was the meanest of her majesty's 
instrument* ; her humble creature ; a jwor worm,” 

This I had from a lord to whom the queen told it ; fur 

• General and er.irnnsnclor of the Imperial force* of S|» a . u . 

** ( ommatifler ol the French. 

* lilts tutors to Ike Untie of Villa Viciuw. 
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the ministers never tell anything; ami it is only by 
picking out oml comparing that one can ever tie the 
* iser for them. I took leave yesterday of lord Peter- 
borough, who is going in a day or two to Vienna: 1 
aid 1 wished he were going to Spain ; he told me, 

** he hoped his present joumej would lie to more pur- 
pose and by what I can gather, they will use all 
means to make as speedy a peace as possible, with 
safety and honour. laird Rivers tells me he will not 
set out for Hanover this month. I asked him about 
his late reception there, because the town was full of 
stories about it ; he assured me he could not desire a 
letter; and if it were otherwise, I believe he would 
hardly lie pitched upon to be sent again. The young 
people in parliament are very eager to have some in- 
quiries made into jmt managements, ami are a little 
angry with (he slackness of the ministry upon that ar- 
ticle ; they say they have told those who sent them 
tluit the queen's calling a new parliament was to cor- 
rect and look into former abuses; ami if something of 
the latter he not done, they know not how to answer it. 

I am not altogether satisfied how the ministry is dis- 
posed in this point. Your grace has heard there was 
much talk lately of sir Richard LevintxV design to 
impeach lord Wharton; and several persons of great 
consideration in the house assured me they would give 
him all encouragement ; and 1 have reason to know it 
would be acceptable to the court : but sir Ricliarcl is 
the most timorous man alive, and they all begin to look 
upon him in that character, and to hope nothing from 
him ; k however, they talk of some other inquiries when 
the parliament meets after this recess ; and it is often 
mentioned in jieople's mouths that February will be a 
warm month ; hut this I can affirm nothing of, and 1 
hope your grace will distinguish between what I affirm 
and what 1 report : as to the first, you may securely 
count upon it; the other you will please to take as it 
is sent. 

Since the letter from the bishops to the duke of 
Ormond, I have been a much cooler solicitor; for I 
look upon myself no longer a deputed person. Your 
grace may lie fully satisfied that the thing is granted, 
liecauae I lunl orders to report it to you from the pi ime- 
minister; the rest is form, and may be done at any 
time; as for bringing the letter over myself, 1 must 
jigaiu profess to your grace tliat I do not regard the 
reputation of it at all ; perhaps I might if 1 were in 
Ireland; but. wbeu I am on this side, a certain pride 
seizes me, from very different usage I meet with, 
which makes me look on things in anoiher light: but, 
U*sides, I beg to tell your grace in confidence, that the 
ministry have desired me to continue here some time 
longer, fur certain reasons tliat I may some time have 
the honour to tell you. As for everybody's knowing 
what is done in the first-fruits, it was I that told it ; 
for, after I saw the bishop's letter, I let every one know 
it in perfect spite, and told Mr. Harley and Mr. secre- 
tary St. John so. However, in lium ble deference to 
vour grace’s opinion, and not to appear sullen, I did 
yesterday complain to Mr. secretary St. John that 
Mr. Harley had not yet got the letter from the queen 
to confirm the grant of the first-fruits ; that I had lost 
reputation by it; and tliat I took it very ill of them 
both ; and that their excuses of parliament business, 
and grief for the loss in Spain, were what I would bear 
no longer. He took all I had said very well, and 
desired I would call to him to-morrow morning, and , 
he would engage, if Mr. Harley had not done it, he 
himself would in a day or two. As soon as there is 
any issue of this I shall inform your grace ; and I 
have reason to think it is a trifle they will not refuse 
V)C. 

« Speaker of the house of commons, and lord chief-ju»tice of 
lli« Qucen’ii Bench. 

b The piuptmtl impeachment fell to the giouud. 


I think I had from other hands some accounts of that 
rediculous plot your grace mentions, but it is not yet 
talked of here, neither have any of the ministry men- 
tioned a word of it to me, although they are well ap- 
prised of some affairs in Ireland ; for 1 had two pajters 
given me by a great man, one about f lie sentence of 
the defacers of the statue, and the other about a trial 
liefore the lord chief-justice Broderick, for some words 
in the north spoken by a clergyman against the queen. 
I suppose your grace reckons upon a new parliament iu 
Ireland, with some alterations in the council, the law, 
and the revenue. Your grace is the most exact corre- 
spondent I ever had, and the dean of St. Patrick's di- 
rectly contrary, which 1 hope you will remember to 
say to him upon the occasion. I am, with the greatest 
rejiect, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most 
humble servant, * Jonathan Swift. 

I have read over this letter, and find several things re- 
lating to affairs here that are said in perfect confi- 
dence to your grace: if they are told again. I only 
ilesiie it may not he known from what hand they 
came. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Jauuary. 4. 1711. 

Mv Lord, — Having writ to your gTace so lately, I only 
now make bold to let you know that on Tuesday 1 
was to wait on Mr. secretary St. John, who told me 
from Mr. Harley that 1 need not to be in pain about 
the first-fruits, for the warrant was drawn in order to- 
ward a patent ; but must pass two several forms, and 
take up some time, for the queen designs to make a 
grant by her letters- patent. 1 shall take all due me- 
thods to hasten it as far as 1 am able : but in these 
cases they are generally pretty tedious. Mr. Harley 
likewise sent me the same day, by another person, the 
same message. 1 dined with him about four days ago ; 
but there being much company, and he going away iu 
haste pretty soon after dinner, he had not time to 
tell me so himself. Indeed he has been so ready to do 
everything in this matter os I would have him, that be 
never needed pressing; which, considering both the 
weight and difficulty of affairs at present on his 
shoulders, is very extraordinary, and what I never met 
from a great minister before. 1 had thought, and so 
Mr. Harley told me, tliat the queen would have sent a 
letter to the bishops ; but this is a shorter way, and I 
hope your grace will like it. 1 am, with the greatest 
respect, ray lord, your grace's most dutiful ami most 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

I am told from a good hand that in a short time the 
house of commons will fall ujion some inquiries into 
the late management. 

I took leave yesterday of lord Peterborough, who, I 
suppose, is this day set out on his journey to Vienna ; 
he is a little discouraged, and told me he did not 
hope for any great success in what he went upon. He 
is one of those many who are mightily bent upon 
having some such inquiries made as 1 have mentioned. 

FROM MR 8ECRKTARY ST.JOHN. 

Sunday. i«v4 twelve. January 7, 1711. 
There are few things I would be more industrious to 
bring about, than opportunities of seeing yon. Since 
you were here in the morning I have found means of 
putting off the engagement I was under for to-morrow; 
so that 1 expect you to dine with me at three o'clock. 
I send you this early notice to prevent you from any 
other appointment. 1 am ever, reverend sir, yoour 
obedient humble servant, H. St. John. 
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TO MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 

January 7. 1711. 

Sib,-—' Though I should not. value such usage from a 
secretary of state and a great minister, yet, when I 
consider the person it comes from, I can endure it no 
longer. I would liave you know, sir, that if the quceu 
gave you a dukedom and the garter to-morrow, with 
the treasury staff at the end of them, I would regard 
you no more than if you were not worth a groat. I 
could almost resolve, in spite, not to find fault with 
my victuals or be quarrelsome to-morrow at your table ; 
but if I do not take the first opportunity to let all the 
world know some qualities in you that you take most 
care to hide, may my right hand forget its cunning. 
After which threatening, believe me if you please to be 
with the greatest respect, sir, your most obedient, most 
obliged, and most bumble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Dublin, January 9, 1711. 

Reverend Sin, — I received yours of Dec. 30th by the 
lost packets ; it found me in the extremity of the gout, 
which is the more cruel because I have not had a fit 
of it for two years and a half. 1 strain myself 
to give you an answer to-night, apprehending that, 
as both my feet and knees are already affected, my 
hands may perhaps he so by the next post ; and then, 
perhajw, I may not be able to answer you in a month, 
which might lose me some part of the praise you give 
me as a good correspondent. 

As to ray lord -primate, he is much better since he 
was put into tire government, and I reckou his life 
may be longer than mine; but with God's help, here- 
after I will say more on (his subject. 

As to what is reported of Mr. Stanhope's obstinacy, 

I demur, till satisfied how far the kindness to him, as 
a manager, influences the report. 

We have received an answer from his grace the 
duke of Ormond to our letter. It is in a very authentic 
and solemn form, “ that his grace will take a proper 
time to lay our request l)efore her majesty, and know 
her pleasure on it.” By which I conclude two things : 
first, that his grace is not informed of any grant her 
majesty has made ; for if he had he would have 
applied immediately and sent it ; and then it would 
have passed for his, and he would have had the merit 
of it. Secondly, that his grace is in no haste about it. 
And therefore let me beseech you to solicit and jiress 
it, and get the letter dated, as when first it was pro- 
mised : but I confess I have still some scruple in my 
mind about it. 

I acknowledge you have not been treated with due 
regard in Ireland, for which theic is a plain reason, 
prteyrai'at nr tea infra te poaitna, &c. I am glad you 1 
meet with more due returns where you are: and us 
this is the time to make some use of your interest for 
yourself, do not forget it. 

We have published here a character of the earl of 
Wharton,* late lord -lieutenant of Ireland. I have so 
much charity and justice as to condemn all such pro- 
ceeding*. If a governor behave himself ill, let him be | 
complained of and punished ; but to wound any man 
tlius in the dark * * * • • * 


* * When this is over they may do what they 

please ; anil sure it will please them to see the crow 
stripped of her rappareed featiic:rs. b We begin to be in 
pain for the duke of Marlborough. 

I hear an answer is printing to the earl of Wharton's 
character. Pray, was there ever such licentiousness of 
the press os at this time? Will the parliament not 
think of curbing it? I heartily recommend you, &c. 

William Dublin. 

* Tlii « was Swift's own writing. 

The threatened revocation of the erauts of forfeited land* 
made by king William to lady Orkney. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

January 13. 1710-11. 

My gout gives me leave yet to answer yours of the 1th 
[ instant, which was very acceptable tome; because I 
find by it some further steps are made in our business. 
I believe it will take up some time and thoughts to 
frame a warrant, and much more a patent for such an 
affair.* Except your lawyers there be of another 
humour than ours here they will not write a line with- 
out their fees; and therefore I should think it neces- 
sary some fund should lie thought of to fee them. If 
you think this motion pertinent, 1 can think of no other 
way at present to answer it than, if you think it nccee- 
sary, to allow you to draw upon me, and a bill to this 
purpose, less than 100/., shall be punctually answered. 
I write thus, because I have no notion how such a 
thing should pass the oflices without some money ; and 
I have an entire confidence in you, that you will lay 
out no more than what is necessary. 

1 think your ministers perfectly right to avoid all 
inquiry and everything that would embroil them 
To appeal to the mob, that can neither inquire nor 
judge, is a proceeding that 1 think the common sense 
of mankind should condemn. Perhai* he may deserve 
this usage : but a good man may fall under the same. 

We expeot a new parliament, and many changes; 
but 1 believe Borne we liear of will not be. 

# Y our observation of the two sentences b is just- You 
will pardon this disjointed letter. I believe my 
respects are better than the expressions here. I am, &c. 

William Dublin. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

. - February . . , 1711. 

3Iy Lord, — I envy none of the queen's subjects so 
much as those who are abroad ; and I desire to know 
whether, as great a soul as your lordship has, you did 
not observe your mind to open and enlarge after you 
were some leagues at sea, and had left off breathing 
party air. I am apt to think this schism in politics 
has cloven our understandings, and left us but just 
half the good sense that biased iu our actions ; and we 
see the effect it has had upon our wit and learning, 
which arc crumbled into pamphlets and penny papers! 
The October Club, which was in its rudiments whet^ 
your lordship left us, is now growing up to be a party 
by itself, and begins to rail at the ministry as much as 
the Whigs do, but from topics directly contrary. I 
am sometimes talked into frights, and told that all is 
ruined ; but am immediately cured when I see any of 
the ministry ; not from the satisfaction they give me 
in any one point, but liecause I sec them so perfectly 
easy, and I tx'lieve they could not be so if they had 
any fear at heart. My comfort is, they are persons of 
great abilities, and they are engaged iu a good cause. 
And what is one very good circumstance, as I told 
three c of them the other day, they seem heartily to 
love one another, in spite of the scandal of incon- 
stancy which court friendships lie under. And 1 can 
affirm to your lordship they heartily love you too ; 
which I take to Ire a great deal more than when they 
assure you so themselves: fur even statesmen will 
sometimes discover their passions, csjiecially their good 
ones. 

Here is a pamphlet come out, called, “ A Letter to 
Jacob Banks,” showing that the liberty of Sweden was 
destroyed by the principle of passive obedience. I 
know not whether his quotation be fair, but the piece 
is shrewdly written ; and in my opinioti not. to lie 

* The patent vu completed February 7. 

b Upon die defacers of king William’, *tatue, and a clergy, 
man who li .il spoken against the queen. 

« Harley, Si. John, and Harcourt. 
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n.tswcmi. otherwise than by disclaiming that sort of 
passive obedience which the Tories ure charged with. 
This dispute would soon be ended if the dunces who 
write on each side would plainly tell us what the 
object of this passive obedience is in our country ; for, 
1 dare swear, nine in ten of the Whig* will allow it to 
lie the legislature, and as many of the Tories deny it 
to the prince alone; and 1 hardly ever saw a Whig 
ami a Tory together whom I could not immediately 
reconcile on that article when I made them explain 
themselves. 

My lord, the queen knew what she did when she 
sent your lordship to spur up a dull northern court: 
yet 1 confess I had rather have seen that activity of 
mind and body employed in couqueriug another king- 
dom, or the same over again. 1 am my lord, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM Mlt. NELSON.* 

A*h Wednesday, February 22 , 1711. 
Rkvehend Sir, — I beg leave to put you ill mind of 
the inscription which you are to prepare for the earl of 
Berkeley's monument. My lady-dowager has deter- 
mined to liave it in I^tin, so that I hope you want no 
further directions towards the finishing of it. The 
workman calls upon me for it, which is the reason of 
this trouble given by, reverend sir, your most humble 
servant, Robert Nelson. 

[On the hack of this letter is the following first draft 
of the intended inscription, in the handwriting of 
Dr. Swift.] 

H. S. E. 

“ Carolus Comes de Berkeley, Yicecomes de 
Dursley, Haro Berkeley de castro de Berkeley, Domi- 
nus Moubray, Segrave, et Bruce; domiuus locum- 
tenens comitatOs (ilocesfrim ; civitatis Glocestrieo 
magnus seneschal lus : guurdianus dc foresti de Dean; 
custos rotuloruin cotnitatds de Surrey ; et Regineo 
Aim® a secretioribus consiliis. Ob fidetn spectatum, 
linguarum peritiam, ct. prudentiam, & Rege Gulielmo 
III. ablegatus et plenipoteutiarius ad ordines feederati 
Relgii, j>»*r quinque unnos orduis republic® negotiis 
fujliciter invigilavit. Ob quae meritu ab eodem rege 
(viveute adbuc patre) in inagnatura numerum adscrip- 
tns, et consiliarius it secretis fact us: et ad Hiberuiam 
see m id us inter tres sunimos justiciaros missus. De- 
nique legatus extraordinarius designatus ad Turcarum 
itnperiuin : et postea, reguante Ann.*!, ad Caesurem 
ablegatus : qu® munia, iugravescente valetudine et 
sencctute, obire nequiit. Natus Lomliui, 1619. Obiit 
, 1710, ®t 02.” 


TO ARCHBISHOF KINO 

Louduo. March B, 1711. 

My Lord, — I write to your grace under the greatest 
disturbance of mind for the public and myself. A 
gentleman came in where 1 dined this afternoon, and 
told us Mr. Harley was stabbed, and some confused 
particulars. I immediately ran to secretary St. John's 
nard by, but nobody was at home; 1 met Mrs. St. 
John in her chair, who could not satisfy me, but was 
in twin about the secretary, who, as she hail heard, had 
killed the murderer. I went straight to Mr. Harley's, 
where abundance of people were to inquire. I got 
young Mr. Harley to me: he said his father was 
asleep, and they hoped in no danger, and then told me 
the fact, as I shall relate it to your grace. This day 
the marquis de Guiscard was taken up for high- 
treason, by a warrant of Mr. St. John, and examined 
before a committee of council in Mr. St. John's office; 
where were present die dukes of Ormond, Bucking- 
ham, Shrewsbury, earl Powlett, Mr. Hurley, Mr. St. 
Johu, and others. During examination, Mr. Harley 
* Urother ia-law to the carl of Berkeley. 


observed Guiscard, who stood lieliiml aim, but on jue 
side, swearing and looking disresjicrt fully. He told 
him he ought to behave himself better while he was 
examined for such a crime. Guiscard immediately 
drew a penknife out of his pocket, which he had picked 
out of some of die offices, and, reaching round, stahlied 
him just under the breast, a little to the right side , hut 
it pleased God that the point stopped at one of the 
ribs, and broke short half an inch. Immediately Mr. 
St. John rose, drew bis sword, and ran it into Guis- 
card 's breast. Five or six more of the count'll drew 
and stabbed Guiscard in several place's: but the earl 
Powlett called out, for God's soke, to spare Guiscard s 
life, that he might be made an example; and Mr. St. 
John's sword was taken from him and broke; and the 
footmen without ran in, and bound Guiscard, who 
begged he might be killed immediately ; and, they say, 
called out three or four times, “My lord Ormond* 
my lord Ormond !'* They say Guiscard resisted them 
a while, until the footmen came in. Immediately 
Bucier, the surgeon, was sent for, who dressed Mr. 
Harley ; and he was sent home. The wound bled 
fresh, and they do not apprehend him in danger: he 
said, when he came home, he thought himself in none ; 
and when I was there he was asleep, and they did not 
Ibid him at all feverish. He bos U*en ill this week, 
and told me last Saturday he found himself much out 
of order, and has been abroad but twice since ; so lhat 
the only danger is, lest his being out of order should, 
with the wound, put him in a fever; and 1 shall be 
in a mighty pain till to-morrow morning. I went back 
to poor Mrs. St. John, who told me her husband was 
with my lord-keeper [sir Simon Harcourt] at Mr. 
Attorney's, [sir John Trevor,] and she said something 
to me very remarkable : u That going to-day to pay her 
duty to the queen, when all the men und ladies were 
diessed to make their appearance, this being the day of 
the queen's accession, the lady of the bedchamber in 
waiting told her the queen had not been at church, 
and saw no company ; yet, when she inquired her 
health, they said she was very well, only had a little 
cold.” We conceive the queen's reasons for not going 
out might be something about this seizing of Guis- 
card for high treason, and that pciluqis there was stone 
plot, or something extraordinary. Your grace must 
have heard of this Guiscard : he fled from France for 
villauies there, and was thought on to head an inva- 
sion of that kingdom, hut was not liked. I know him 
well, and think him a fellow of little consequence, 
although of some cunning and much villany. We 
passed by one another this day in the Mall, at two 
o'clock, an hour before be was takcu up; and I 
wondered he did not speak to me. 

I write all this to your grace, because I believe you 
would desire to know a true account of so important an 
accident; and liesides, I know you will have a thou- 
sand false ones ; and I believe every material circum- 
stance here is true, having it from young Mr. Harley. 
1 met sir Thomas Mausel, (it was then after six this 
evening.) and he and Mr. Prior told me they had just 
seen Guiscard carried by in a chair, with a strong 
guard, to Newgate or the Press-yard. Time perliaps 
will show who was at the bottom of all this; but 
nothing could happen so uulnckily to England, at this 
juncture, os Mr. Harley's death ; when be bus all the 
schemes for the greatest part of the supplies in his head, 
and the parliament cannot stir a step without him. Nei- 
ther can I altogether forget myself, who, in him, should 
lose a person I have more obligations to than any other 
in this kingdom ; who has always treated me with the 
tenderness of a parent, and never refused me any favour 
I asked for a friend ; therefore 1 hope your grace will 
excuse the disorder of this letter. 1 was intending, this 
night, to write one of another sort.— —I must needs say, 
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one great reason for writing these particulars to your 
grace was, that you might be able to give a true account 
of the fact, which will be some sort of service to Mr. 
Hr>rley. I am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your 
grace's most dutiful, and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

I have read over what I writ, and find it confused and 
incorrect, which your grace must impute to the vio- 
lent pain of mind 1 am in, greater than ever 1 felt 

iti my life. It must have I wen the utmost height 

of desjierate guilt which could have spirited that 
wretch to such an action. I have not heart! whether 
his wounds arc dangerous ; but I pray God he may 
recover, to receive bis reward, and that we may learn 
the bottom of his viilany. It is not above ten days 
ago that I was interceding with the secretary in his 
liehalf. because I hear:! he was just starving; but 
the secretary assured ine he had 400/. a-vear pension. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Dublin, March 17. 1711. 

Rrvrrbnd Sir, — I return you my thanks for yours of 
the Rth instant. I do not wonder that you were in some 
confusion when you wrote it ; for I assure you I read 
*t with great horror, which such a fact is apt to create 
hi everybody that is not hardened in wickedness. I 
received several other letters with narratives of the 
same, and saw some that came to other hands; but 
none so particular, or that could be so well depended 
upon. I observe that, among them all, there is no 
account of the matters laid to Guiscard's charge of his 
design, or how he came to he discovered. 1 suppose 
those are yet secrets, as it is fit they should tie. I do 
remember something of this Guiscurd ; and that he was 
to head an invasion ; and that he published a very foolish 
narrative;* but neither remember exactly the time nor 
under what ministry it was, nor who were his patrons. 
It seems convenient that these should be known ; be- 
cause it is reported that Mr. Harley and Mr. St. John 
were those who chiefly countenanced him, and he their 
peculiar favourite. One would think this should con- 
vince the world that Mr. Harley is not in the French 
interest, but it has not yet had that effect with all : nay, 
some whisper the case of Fenius Rufus and Sccviuus, 
in the 1 5th book of Tacitus, m remit indiribut ad yra- 
dtndum Fenium linfum } quern eundrm contcium et inqui - 
tiforem non toterabant. Mr. St.John is condemned for 
wounding Guiscurd ; and had he killed him, there 
would not have wanted some to suggest that it was 
done on purpose, lest he should tell tales. 

We had a strange piece of news by last jacket, that 
the address to her majesty met with but a cold recep- 
tion from one jarty in the house of commons ; and that 
all the lords, spiritual and temporal, of that party, 
went out when it passed in the lords’ house. Hut 1 make 
it a rule never to believe party news, except 1 have it 
immediately from a sure hand. 

I was in hopes to have heard something of our first- 
fruits and twentieth farts: hut I doubt that matter 
sleeps, and that it will be hard to awaken it. 

You will expect iio news from home. We eat and 
drink as we used to do. The parties are tolerably silent, 
but those for the late ministry seem to lie united, keen 
much together, and are so wise as not to make much 
noise : nor have I heard anything of their sentiments 
of late, only what lias happened on this accident. I 
heartily recommend you to God's care. I am, &c. 

WjlUam Dublin. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

London, Af >ril 10, 1711. 

Mv Lord, — I had la.ely the honour of a letter from 
your grace, and waited to acknowledge it until some- 
• " The Marquis do Guiscard's Memoirs. ” 


thing material should hapjien that might recompense 
the trouble. M y occasion of writing to yon at present 
is purely jicrsoual to your grace. A report was begin- 
ning to run here, by some letters from Ireland, that youi 
grace had applied the passage you mention of Rufus, 
in a speech you made to your clergy, which I ventured 
to contradict, as an impossibility, and inconsistent with 
your general opinion and what was in your letter. 
Mr. Southsvell and Mr. Dopphig were of the same 
mind; and the former says he has writ to your grace 
about it. I should have thought no more of the matter, 
hut let it spend like an idle story below notice; only 
dining last Sunday with one of the principal secretaries 
of state, he gave me a letter to read, which he had just 
received from the printer of the newspaper called The 
Postboy,” in which was a transcript of a letter from 
Dublin; and the secretary being mentioned in that 
transcript, the man would not publish it without his 
advice. It contained an accouut bow the news of 
Mr. Harley’s being stabbed had been received by the 
Whigs in Dublin, of which he produced some instance*. 
Then he mentions the passage out of Tacitus, and con- 
cludes thus: “ The first that mentioned it was the 
archbishop of Dublin, who took notice of it first at a 
meeting of his clergy ; and afterwards, in the hearing 
of several persons, was reprimanded for it, in a civil 
though sharp manner, by one of the chief ministers 
there, well known for his steady loyalty to her majesty, 
and his zealous service to the church of England un- 
der her late perilous trial.” I immediately told the 
secretary that I knew this must be false and misrepre- 
sented, and that he must give me leave to scratch out 
that passage, which I accordingly did; and for fear of 
any mistake, 1 made him give me afterwards the whole 
letter that, I might have it in my power. The next day 
I sent for the printer, and told him what I had done; 
and upon further thoughts I stifled the whole letter, 
and the secretary approved of it. 1 likewise told the 

inter, that when he had anything relating to Ireland, 

had the secretary’s order (which tvas true) to semi it 
me, that he might not do injury to men’s reputation* 
by what was represented to him from ignorant or ma- 
licious hands in that kingdom. The letter was to have 
been printed this day in “ The Postboy,” with that con- 
clusion reflecting on your grace, which is happily 
prevented; for, although your character and station 
place you above the malice of little people, yet your 
friend* would l>e extremely concerned to see your 
name made so bold with in a common newspaper. 

I humbly hope your grace will not disapprove of 
what I have done: at least I have gratified my own 
inclination in the desire of serving you; and, beside*, 
had the opportunity of giving Mr. Secretary some port 
of your character. 

1 dare lay a wager that all this happened by the grnas 
understandings of some people who misunderstood and 
misapplied something very innocent that came from 
our grace. I must he so bold to say that people in that 
ingdom do very ill understand raillery. I can rally 
much safer here with a great minister of state or a 
ducliess than I durst do there with an attorney or hi* 
wife. And I can venture to rally with your grace, 
although I could not do it with many of your clergy 
I myself luive been a witness when want of common 
sense has made people offended with your grace where 
they ought to have l<een the must pleased. I say thing* 
every day at the be*t tables which I should be turned 
out of company for if I were in Irelund. 

Here is one Mr. Richardson, a clergyman, who i* 
soliciting an affair that I find your grace approves ; • 
and therefore I do him all the service 1 can in it. 

We are now full of the business of the Irish yam * 

• The printing of Irish Bibles. 
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mi*! I intern], among the rest, to engage the member* I 
am acquainted with in otir interest. To-morrow we 
expect it will come on. 

I will shortly write to your grace tome account how 
public a flairs stand ; we liojw Mr. Harley will be well 
la a week. 

We have news from Brussel* that the dauphin i* dead 
of an apoplexy. 1 am, with the greatest respect, my 
lord, your grace's most dutiful and most humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

I wish your grace would enclose your command* to me, 
directed to Erasmus Lewis, esq., at my lord Dart- 
mouth s office at Whitehall ; for 1 have left off going 
to coffeehouses. 


PROM LORD PETERBOROUGH. 

FOR THE REV. UR. SWIFT, BISHOP OF , OB DEAN 

* OF , &C. 

Vienna, April 1ft, 1711. 

Sir, — I have often wifh pleasure reflected upon the glo- 
rious possibilities of the English constitution; but I 
must apply to ]»olitic* a French expression appropriated 
by them to beauty ; there is a je nt sjtii quui among us, 
which makes us troublesome with our learning, dis- 
agreeable with our wit, poor with our wealth, and in- 
significant with our power. 

I could never despise anybody for what they have 
not, and am only provoked when they make not the 
right use of wlmt they have. This is the greatest mor- 
tification, to know the advantages we have by arf and 
nature, and see them disappointed by self-conceit and 
faction. What patience could bear the disappointment 
of a good scheme by the October Club ? 

1 have with great uneasiness received imperfect ac- 
counts of a disagreement among ourselves. The party 
we have to struggle with has strength enough to requite 
our united endeavours. We should not attack their 
firm body like hussars. Let the victory he secure be- 
fore we quarrel for the spoils ; let it be considered 
whether their yoke were easy or their burden light. 
What * must there ever he in St. Stephen's chapel a 
majority either of knaves or fools? 

Hut seriously, I have long appreheuded the effects of 
that universal corruption which lias been improved 
with so much care, and has so fitted us for the tyranny 
designed, that we are grown, I fear, insensible of slavery, 
and almost unworthy of liberty. 

The gentlemen who give you no other satisfaction in 
politics than the appearances of ease and mirth, I wish 
1 could par Like with them in their good humour : but 
tokay itself has no effect upon me while I see affairs so 
unsettled ; faction so strong and credit so weak ; and 
all services abroad under the utmost difficulties by past 
miscarriages and present want of money ; hut we are 
told here that in the midst of victory orders are given 
to sound a parley, I will say a retreat. Give me leave 
to tell the churchmen that there is nut in • * * * * *. 

1 have rid the resty liorse you say they gave me, in 
ploughed lands, till 1 have made him tame. 1 wish they 
manage the dull jades as well at home, and get them 
forward either with whip or spur. I depend much upon 
the three you mention ;• if they remember me with 
kindness, 1 am theirs by the two strongest ties, I love 
them and hate their enemies. 

\ et you seem to wish me other work. It is time the 
statesmen employ me in my own trade, not theirs. If 
they have nothing else for me to subdue, let roc com- 
mand against that rank Whiggish puppet-show. Those 
iunto pigmies, if not destroyed, will grow up to gi<ui!«. 
Tell St. John lie must find me work in the old world 
or the new. 

1 find Mr. Harley forgets to make mention of the 

* Pvotinh.y Harley. Haro mil. aiul Bolt n;> broke 
VOL. II. # 


most important part of my letter to him ; which was to 
let him know that I expected immediately for one Dr. 
Swift a lean bishopric or a fat deanery. If you haj>- 
pen to meet that gentleman at dinner, tell him that lie 
has a friend out of the way of doing him good, but 
that he would if lie could, whose name is 

Pktbrborouou. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Dublin, April 19, 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — I had the favour of yours of the 10th 
instant, by which I understand how much I am obliged 
to you for the justice you did me as to the retxirt you 
let me know was About to lie printed in the ‘‘Postboy’’ 
relating to Mr. Harley. 

I think there is tio man in this kingdom on which 
such a report could lit* fixed with less colour of truth, 
having been noted for the particular regard I have al- 
ways had for him. I have suffered in some cases too 
for my zeal to defend him in the worst of times; for I 
confess I never could with patience bear the treatment 
be met with in Gregg's affair. The trutli is, when I 
received the news of this last barbarous attempt made 
on him, I with indignation insulted some with whom I 
used to dispute about the former case, and asked them 
whether they would now suspect that lie was in the 
conspiracy to stab himself? The turn they gave it was 
what I wrote to you, that they imagined he might lie 
ill it notwithstanding that ; and tliat his discovering 
G discard, and pressing so hard on the examination, 
was the thing that provoked the man to such a degree 
of rage os apjieared in that villaiioiis act. And they 
instanced the story of Piso in Tacitus, and the passage 
of Rufus. I know very well that they did not believe 
themselves, and among other things I applied that 
passage of Hud i bras, he that beats out his brains, &c. : 
“ Hut he that hangs, or lieats out's brains, 

The devil's in him if he feigus.*’ 

1 believe I have told this passage to several as an ex- 
ample to show into what absurdities the power of pre- 
judice, malice, and faction will lead some men, I hojie 
with good effect ; and added, as several gentlemen that 
heard me can witness, that it was a strange thing that 
Mr. Harley should discover Gregg, and have him 
liauged, and yet lie suspected to be partaker of his 
crime ; but altogether unaccountable that in a cause 
wherein his life was so barbarously struck at it was a 
thousand to one if he escaped he should still be under 
the suspicion of being a party with his murderer! so 
that 1 could never imagine that any one should report 
tliat 1 spake my own sense in a matter wherein I ex- 
pressed so great an abhorrence, both of the fact and 
the vile comment made upon it. 

As to any speech at the meeting of the clergy, or any 
reprimand given me by any person ou this account, it 
is all, assure yourself, pure invention. 

I am sensible of the favour you did me in prevent- 
ing the publishing of such a false rejxirt, nud am most 
thankful to Mr. secretary St. John for stopping it 1 
have not the honour to lie known to him, otherwise I 
would give him the trouble of a particular acknow- 
ledgment. As to Mr. Harley, I have had the happi- 
ness to have some knowledge of him, and received some 
obligations from him, particularly on the account of 
my act of jiarliameut that 1 obtained for the restitution 
of Seatown to the see of Dublin. 1 always had a great 
honour for him, and expected great good from his 
known abilities and zeal lor the common interest; and 
as I believe he was the principal instrument of settling 
tilings on the present foot, so 1 believe every one that 
wishes well to those kingdoms is satisfied that there 
is not any man whose death would be a greater loss 
to the public than his. The management of this |iai^ 
liarneut has, if not reconciled his worst enemies to him, 

2 h 
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at least silenced them ; and it wgeuerally believed that 
hi* misfortune has much retarded public affairs. 

I partly can guess who writ the letter you mention : 
it must l>e one of two or three whose business it is to 
invent a lie and throw dirt ever since I was obliged 
by my duty to call them to account for their negligence 
and ill practices: they have published and dispersed 
several libellous prints against me, in one of which 1 
marked forty three downright falsehood* in matters of 
fact. In another, it is true, there was only one such ; 
the whole and every part of it, from beginning to end, 
Iteing pure invention and falsehood. But, to my com- 
fort, they are despised by all good men ; and 1 like 
myself nothing less for being the object of their bate. 
You will excuse this long letter, and I hope 1 may, by 
next, apprise you with something of consequence. In 
the mean time, 1 heartily recommend you, &c., 

W ii . liam Dublin. 

I held my visitation on the 9th instant, where you 
were excused,* as absent on the public business of the 
church. 


TO THE EARL OP PETERBOROUGH. 

May 4. 1711. ^ 

My Lord, — I have had the honour of your lordship's 
letter, and by the first lines of it have made a discovery 
that vonr lordship is come into the world alxmt eighteen 
hundred years too late, and was born aixtut half a dozen 
degrees too far to the north, to employ that public vir- 
tue 1 always heard you did possess, which is now wholly 
useless, and which those very few that have it are forced 
to lay aside when they would have business succeed. 

Is it not some comfort, my lord, that you meet with 
the same degeneracy of manners, and the same neglect 
of the public uniong the honest Germans, though, in 
the philosopher's phrase, differently modified? and I 
hope, at least, we have one advantage, to he more po- 
lite in our corruptions thau they. 

Our divisions run further than perhaps your lord- 
ship’s intelligence has yet informed you of: that is, a 
triumvirate of our friends whom I have mentioned 
to you : I have told them more than once, upon occa- 
sion, “ That all my hopes of their success depended on 
their union ; that 1 saw they loved one another, and 
hoped they would continue it, to remove that scandal 
of inconstancy ascribed to court friendships." I am 
not now so secure. I care not to say more on such a 
subject, and even this entrt nous. My credit is not of 
a size to do any service on such uu occasion: but as 
little at it is, I am so ill a politician, that I will venture 
the loss of it to prevent this mischief ; the consequence 
of which 1 am a* good a judge of as any minister of 
state, ami pet haps a better, because I am not one. 

When you writ your letter you had not heard of 
Guiscard's attempt on Mr. Harley : supposing you 
know all the circumstances, I shall not descant upon 
it. We believe Mr. Harley will soon be treasurer, and 
lie of the house of peers; and then we imagine the 
court will begin to deal out employments, for which 
every October member is a candidate ; and consequently 
nine in ten must be disappointed ; the effect of which 
we may find in the next session. Mr. Harley was 
yesterday to open to the house the ways he has thought 
of to raise funds for the securing the unprovided debts 
of the nation ; and we are all impatient to know what 
his proposals ore. 

As to the imperfect account you say you have re- 
ceived of disagreement among ourselves, your lordship 
knows that the names of W hig ai:d Tory have quite 
altered their meanings. All who were for turning out 
the late ministry we now generally call Tories ; and 
in that sense 1 think it plain that there aie among the 
Tories three different interests ; one of those, I mean the 
* For hi» pteSeud of DonUvaa 


ministry, who agree with your lordship and me and 
in a steady management for pursuing the true interests 
of the nation; another is, that of warmer heads, a* 
the October Club and their adherents without doors : 
and a third is, 1 fear, of those who, as your lordship 
expresses it, would sound a parley, and who would 
make fair weather in case of a change ; and some of 
these last are not inconsiderable. 

Nothing can l»e more obliging than your lordship's 
remembering to mention me in your letters to Mr. 
Harley and Mr. St. John, when you are in the midst 
of such great affairs. 1 doubt 1 shall want such an 
advocate as your lordship; for I believe every man 
who has modesty or merit is hut an ill one for himself. 
I desire hut the smallest of those titles yon give me on 
the outside of your letter. My ambition is to live in 
England, and with a competency to support me with 
honour. The ministry know by this time whether I 
am worth keeping; and it is easier to provide for ten 
men in the church than one in a civil employment. 

But I renounce England and deaneries without a 
promise from your lordship, under your own hand and 
seal, that I shall have the liberty to attend you when- 
ever I please. I foresee we shall have a peace next 
year, by the same sagacity that 1 hare often foreseen 
when I wus young. 1 must leave the town in a week, 
because my money is gone, and I can borrow no more. 
Peace will bring your lordship home: and we must 
have you to adorn your country when you shall be no 
longer wanted to defeud it. I am, my lord, &c., 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Chel-ea. May 10, 1711. 

My Loud, — I have had your grace's letter of April 19 
some time by me, but deferred my answer until 1 could 
give some account of what use 1 had made of it. I 
went immediately to Mr. secretary St. John, and read 
most of it to him; he was extremely satisfied, and 
very glad that scandalous account, designed to lie 
printed in “The Postboy," was suppressed. Mr. 
Harley was then not quite well enough ; so 1 ventures! 
(and I hope your grace will not disapprove it) to show 
your letter to a gentleman who has a great respect for 
your grace, and who told me several other* of Ireland 
were possessed of that report. 1 trusted the letter with 
him, and gave him leave to read it to them, which lie 
told me he did, and “that they were all entirely con- 
vinced and indeed, as far as I can find, the report is 
quite blown over, and has left no impression, while 
your grace's letter was out of my hands, dining with 
Mr. Harley, he said to me, almost as soon as he saw 
ine, “How came the archbishop of Dublin and 1 to 
fall out?" I told him “1 knew what he meant; hut 
your grace was altogether misrepresented ; and it must 
come from some infamous rascals, of which there never 
want* a set in that kiugdom, who make it their busi- 
ness to send wrong characters here," See. He answered 
“that be believed and knew it. was as I said."- — 1 
added “ that I had the honour to be long known tc 
our grace, and that you were the last man in the 
ingdom upon whom such a report could be fixed 
with any probability ; and that, since he was pleased 
to mention this matter first, he must give me leave, the 
next time I saw him, to read a letter I had from your 
grace in answer to one of mine, wherein I told you of 
such a report," He said “ there was no need, for he 
firmly believed me.'* I answered, smiling, “that 
should not do, for I would never suffer a person fur 
whom I had so great an esteem to lie under the least 
suspicion of anything wrong.' 1 Last Saturday, aiier 
dinner, I was again to wait on him. On that day of 
the week, my lord-keeper, my lord Rivers, and Mr. 
secretary St John always used to dine with him before 
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|his accident ; and sometime* they used to let ine be 
of’ tin* coinjRiny. This was the first Saturday they had 
m?t since his recovery ; and I was in such joy to sec 
the old club met again, that it alTects me still, as your 
grace sees by my impertinence in mixing it with an 
account that only relates to yourself. I read those 
rts of your letter to him which I thought proper, and 
th he aud the company did very frankly acquit your 
grace; and Mr. Harley, in particular, spoke a good 
deal of his respect and esteem for you : and then he 
repeated “that it was no new thing to receive lies from 
Ireland which I doubt is so true, that no man of 
distinction in that kingdom is safe; and 1 wish it were 
possible to take some course to prevent the evil. 

As for libels upon your grace, bating my concern 
for the souls of the writers, I should give you joy of 
them. You would less deserve your station if knaves 
and fools did not hate you ; and while these sects con- 
tinue, may your grace aud all good men be the object 
of their aversion! 

My lord-keeper, Mr. Harley, and one or two more, 
are immediately to be made j»eers : the town has been 
expecting it for some time, although tire court make it 
yet a secret : but I can assure your grace of the truth, 
for the preambles to their patents are now drawing, 
and I saw u very liandsome one for Mr. Harley. You'll 
please not to mention this jxarticular, although it will 
be soon public, but it is yet kept mighty private. Mr. 
Harley is to 1 m* lord-treasurer. Perhaps before the 
post leaves this town all this will be openly told, and 
then I may lie laughed at fur being so mysterious : 
but so capricious are great men in their secrets. The 
first authentic assurances I had of these promotions was 
last Sunday ; though the expectation has been strong 
for above a month We stipjarse likewise that many 
changes will be made in the employments os soon as 
the session ends, which will be, I believe, in less than 
a fortnight. 

Poor sir Cholmondeley Dering, of Kent, was yes- 
terday in a duel shot through the body by one Mr. 
Thornhill, iu Tothilfields, and died in some hours. 

I never mention anything of the first-fruits either to 
Mr. Harley or the duke of Oitnond. If it be done 
l*efore his grace goes over, it is well, and there's an end : 
if not, I shall have the best opportunity of doing it in 
his absence. If I should speak of it now, perhaps it 
would tie so contrived as to hinder me from soliciting it 
afterward : but as sooq as the duke is gone, I shall learn 
at the treasury what he has done in it. I have been at 
this town this fortnight for my health, aud to be under 
a necessity of walking to and from Loudon every day. 
But your grace will please still to direct your letters 
under cover to Mr. Lewis. I am, with great respect, 
my lord, your grace's most dutiful and obliged humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 

Chelsea, Msy II. 1711. 

Sir, — Being convinced by certain ominous prognostics, 
that my life is too short to permit tne the honour of 
ever dining another Satunlay with sir Simon Harcourt , 
knight, or Robert Harley, eta., I beg I may take the 
last farewell of those two gentlemen to-morrow. ■ I made 
this request on Saturday last, unfortunately after you 
were gone ; and they, like great statesmen, pretended 
they could do nothing in it without your consent ; 
particularly my lord-keeper, as a lawyer, raised innu- 
merable difficulties, although I submitted to allow you 
an lour's whispering before dinner and an hour after. 
My lord Rivers would not offer one won! in my behalf, 
pretending he himself was hut a tolerated person. The 
keeper alleged, “You could do nothing but when all 
■ HatIhv was t< be crented earl of Oxford soil air Simon 
Harcourt Woo UareoiKt, 


three were capitularly met," as if you could never open 
but like a parish chest, with the three keys together. 
It grieves me to see the present ministry thus con- 
federated to pull down my great spirit. Pray, sir, 
find an ex]»edicnt. Finding expedients is the business 
of secretaries of state. I will yield to any reasonable 
conditions not below my dignity. I will not find 
fault with the victuals ; I will restore the water-glass 
that I stole, and solicit fur my lord-keeper's salary. 
And, sir, to show you I am not a tierson to be safely 
injured, if you dare refuse me justice in this point, I 
will appear before you iu a pudding-sleeve gown, I 
will disparage your snuff, write a lampoon upon Nably 
Car, dine with you upon a foreign post-day; nay, I 
will read verses in your presence uutil you snatch them 
out of my hands. Therefore, pray, sir, take pity u|n»u 
me and yourself ; and believe me to be, with great 
respect, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


PROM A UCH BISHOP KINO. 

Dublin, May IS, 1711. 

Rkvp.uend Sir, — I had the favour of yours of the 10th 
instant by the last packet, and cannot return you suf- 
ficient acknowledgment for your kind and prudent 
management of that affair so much to my advantage. 
I confess that I did not much fear that such a vile 
report would do me any great injury with Mr. Harley ; 
for I was persuaded he is too wise to believe such iu» 
incredible story. But the publishing it to the world 
might have influenced some to my disadvantage; 
and no man can be well pleased to he the subject of a 
libel, though it often happens to be the fate of honest men. 

I doubt not but you will bear of an unlucky contest 
in the city of Dublin abt?ut their mayor. You may 
remember (I think while yon were here, that is, in 
1709) alderman Constantine, by a cabal, for so I must 
call it, lost his election ; and a junior alderman, one 
Forrest, was elected mayor for the ensuing year. Con- 
stantine petitioned the council-board not to approve 
the election ; for you must know, by the new rules, 
settled in pursuance of an act of parliament fur the 
better regulation of corporations, their chief officers 
must be approved of by the governor and council after 
they are elected, before they can enter into any of their 
respective offices ; and if not approved of iu ten days, 
the corporation that chose them must go into a new 
election. Now, alderman Constantine, upon the cor- 
poration's return of Forrest, complained of it as wrong, 
and desired to be heard by council ; but my lord 
Wharton, then lord-lieutenant, would not admit it. 
This passed on to the year 1710, and then the present 
mayor was chosen, alderman Eccles, another junior 
alderman ; and this year, one alderman Barlow, a tailor, 
another junior. Constantine, finding the government 
altered, supposed he should have more favour, and 
petitions again of } he wrong done him. The city 
replied, and we had two long hearings. The matter 
depended on an olvl bye-law, made about the 12th 
of queen Elizabeth; by which the aldermen, according 
to their ancientry, are required to keep their mayoralty, 
notwithstanding any licences or orders to the contrary. 
Several dispensations and instances of contrary prac- 
tices were produced ; but with a salvo that the law 
of succession should stand good : and some aldermen, 
as appeared, had been disfranchised for not submitting 
to it, and holding in their mayoralty. On the contrary, 
it was urged that this rule was made in a time when 
the mayoralty was looked upon as a great burden, and 
the senior aldermen got licences from serving it, and 
by faction and interest got it put on the junior and 
poorer; and most of the aldermen were tlien papists, 
and being obliged, on accepting the office, to take the 
oath of supremacy and come to church, they de- 
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dined it: hut the case was now altered, ami must were 
ambitions of it ; anil a rule or bye-law that imposed 
it ;i* a duty and burden must he understood to oblige 
them to take it, hut cculil not oblige die electors to 
put it on them ; that it was often di*jien*ed with, and, 
as alleged, altogether abrogated by the new rules, that 
took Hie election out of the city, where the charter 
I laces it, und gave it to the aldermen only : that since 
those rules, which were made in 1(>72, the elections 
have lieeu in another manner, and in about 3(» mayors 
eight or nine were junior aldermen. On the whole, the 
mutter seemed to me to hang on a most slender point ; 
and being archbishop of Dublin, I thought 1 was 
obliged to be for the city; but the majority was for 
the bye-law, and disapproved alderman Harlow, who 
was returned tor mayor. 1 did foresee that this would 
beget ill blood, and did not think it for my lord duke 
of Osmonds interest to clash with the city ; and I weut 
to several of hi* grace's friends, whom 1 much trust, 
before the debate in council, and desired them to 
consider the matter; and laid the incouveuiency I 
apprehended before them, and desired them to take 
notice that 1 had warned tliein ; hut they told me 
that they did not foresee any hurt it would be to his 
grace. And 1 pray God it may not; though I uin 
afraid it may give him some trouble. 

The citizens have taken it heinously ; and, os 1 hear, 
met to-day, and in common-council retiealed the hye- 
law, and have chosen aldeiimut Harlow again. 1 think 
them wrong in both, and a declaration of enmity 
against the council and government, which feud is 
easier begun than laid. It is certain the council 
must disapprove their choice, it being against the new 
rules, a* well as good tnaiiners; and what other ste|>s 
will be made to correct them I cannot say ; whereas, 
if they had appointed a committee to view and re- 
pot what old obsolete bye-laws were become incon- 
venient, und rejiealed this among the rest, it would 
not have given alienee; and if they had chosen another 
instead of Harlow, I believe he would have been ap- 
proved, and there had lieen an end of the contest. 

You must know this is made a party ufTair, as Con- 
stantine sets up for a high -churchman, which 1 never 
heard he did before; but this is an incouveuiency in 

f wulies, that whoever has a private quarrel, and linds 
limself too weak, lie immediately becomes a zealous 
partisan, anil makes his {wivate a public quarrel. 

Perhaps it rnay not lie ungrateful, nor perhaps alto- 
gether useless to you, to know the truth of this matter ; 
for 1 imagine it will Ik; talked of. 

I believe the generality of the citizens and gentlemen 
of Irelaud are looked upon as friends to the \V biggish 
interest. But it is only so far as to keep out the pre- 
tender, whom they mortally fear, with good reason ; 
and so many villanous piqicrs have been spread here 
and so much pains taken to persuade them that tlie 
Tories design to bring him in, that it is no wonder they 
are afraid of them ; hut God lie thanked, this ministry 
und parliament has pretty well allayed that fear by 
their steady and prudent management. And if his 
grace the duke of Ormond prosecutes the same measures 
the ministry does in Britain, (as 1 believe he will,) 

I (lersuade myself that the generality here will be us 
zealous for this us any ministry we ever had. 

The death of the earl of Rochester [son of the great 
earl of Clarendon, and maternal uncle to queen Aiine] 
is a great blow to all good men, and even his enemies 
cauu-it but do justice to his character. What influence 
it will hare on public allairs God otdy knows. 1 
pray let me have your thoughts oil it, for I have some 
fear* that 1 do not fiud affect other people ; I was of 
opinion that he contributed much to keep things 
steady; und I wish hi* fiietids may not want his in- 
fluence. I conclude with my prayers for you. 

Wiji.tam Deal in. 


FROM LORD PLTRnnOROUC.il. 

lUinver, June 21, till. 

Sir, — You were returning me to ages post for some ex- 
pressions in my letter. I fiud matter in yours to send 
you os far back as the golden age. How came you to 
frame a system (in the times we live in) to govern the 
world hy love? 

1 was much more surprised at such a notion iu yo.u 
first than to find your opinion altered in your last 
letter. My hopes were founded more re.isouably unou 
the contrary principle. I wish we could keep ourselves 
steady by any; hut I confess it was the hatred ami 
contempt so justly conceived against our late governors 
that gave me some little expectations we might unite, 
at least in order to prevent a relapse. 

The consequences of places not given were apparent ; 
the whole party were then dissatisfied ; and. when 
given, those are only pleased who have them. This is 
what the honest management of post administrations 
has brought us to : but 1 should not yet despair if 
your loving principle could but have its force among 
three or four of your acquaintance. Never |>erson* had 
more reason to agree ; nor was it ever iu the power of 
a few men to bring greater events to liear, or prevent 
greater inconveiitencies ; for such are inevitable with- 
out the nicest management : and I believe no jierson 
was ever better prepared to make this out than myself. 

I wish, ln* f i'te 1 left England, that I had met, cither 
in your litters or discourse, anything like what you 
hint in your last : I should have fouud great ease, and 
you some satisfaction; for had you passed these six 
mouths with me abroad, I could have made you 
sensible that it were easy to have brought the character 
and influence of an English peer equal to that of a 
senator ill old Rome. MethiuKS I could liave brought 
it to that pass to have seen a levee of suppliant kings 
and princes, expecting their destinies from us and 
submitting to our decrees ; hut if we come in politics 
to your necessity of leaving the town for want of money 
to live iu it, Lord how the case will alter ! 

You threaten me w ith law, and tell me I might 
lie complied to make my words good. Remember 
your own insinuations; what if I should leave Eng- 
land in a week's time, and summon you, in quality of 
chaplain and secretary, to lie a witness to transactions 
perhaps of the greatest importance ; so great that I 
should think you might deserve the bishopric of Win- 
chester at your return. Let me know, in a letter 
directed to Pursun'i-green, the moment you receive 
this, whether you are ready and willing; hut you must 
learn to live a mouth now and then without sleep. 
As to all other things, we should meet with no morti- 
fications abroad, if we could escape them from home. 

But, without raillery, if ever I can propose to myself 
to he of any great use, I foresee this will be the case*. 
This is so much my opinion, that I conclude, if it falls 
out otherwise, I shall never concern myself in any pub- 
lic business in England ; tliat I shall either leave it for 
a I letter climate, or marry in a rage, and become the 
hero of the October Club. Yours, &c., 

Peterborough, 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Lontlou. July 12, 1711. 

My Lord, — I now conceive your grace begins to lie a 
busy persou in council and parliament and convoca- 
tion; and perhaps may he content to lie diverted now 
and then by an idle letter from hence. We have on 
empty town, the queen being settled at Windsor, and 
the ministers often there. We ait; so weary with ex- 
pecting further removals, (hat we begin to drop the 
discourse; neither am 1 sure whetlter those iu power 
may not difler a little in opinion as to the mutter. 
However, it reems generally agreed that there will L* 
many changes before next session, and that it is nccei 
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sary thorn should l»e so My lord Peterborough has 
boon some time returned, and I have haul a good deal 
of talk with him, or rather lie h.ui talked a good deal 
to rne. He is mightily discontented with what I writ 
to him, and which he finds to lie true, that there seems 
a general disjxwitiou among us towards a jieace. He 
thinks his successful negotiations with the emperor and 
the duke of Savoy have put us in a better condition 
than ever to continue the war, and will engage to con- 
vince me that Spain is yet to be had if we take proper 
measures. Your grace knows he is a person of great 
talents, but dashed with something restless and capri- 
cious in his nature. He told me he catne over without 
living recalled, and without one servant, having scat- 
tered them in several jiarts of Germany. I doubt be 
will not liave credit enough with the ministry to make 
*11011 follow his plans ; and lie is such a sort of [M-rsou 
as may give good advice which wise men may reason- 
ably refuse to follow. It seems to me that the ministry 
lie under a grievous dilemma, from the difficulty of 
continuing the war and the danger of an ill peace; 
which I doubt wliefber all their credit with the queen 
and country would support them under; but my lord- 
treasurer is a stranger to fear, and lias all that courage 
which innocence and good sense can give a man, and 
the most free from avarice of any one living, both 
which are absolutely necessary for his station in this 
juncture. He was saying a thing to ine some days 
ago which I believe is the great maxim he proceeds 
by, that wisdom in public affairs was not, what is 
commonly believed, toe forming of schemes with re- 
mote views, but the making use of such incidents as 
happen. It was thought my lord Mar* would have 
succeeded as secretary upon the duke of Queens berry’s 
death ; but the court seems now di*|>oged to have no 
third secretary, 1 * which was a useless charge. The 
queen has been extremely ill, so as for four-atid 
twenty hours people were in great pain ; but she has 
lieen since much better, and voided abundance of 
gravel, &c. 

Our expedition under Mr. Hill [brother to Mrs. 
Madiam j is said to lie towards the South Seas ; but 
nothing is known : I told a great man, who is deepest ■ 
in the project of it. that I had no gtnxl opinion of these 
expeditions, which hitherto never succeeded with us. 
He said he would venture ten to one upon the success 
of it, provided no ill accident lmp|iened by storms; 
and that it was concerted with three or four gie.it 
princes abroad. 

As to the first-fruits, I must inform your grace that 
the whole affair lies exactly as it did for some mouths 
past. The duke and his people never thought, or at 
least never meddled in it, until some days before they 
went, and then they were told it was already done ; 
and my lord-treasurer directed that it should he an 
instruction to the lord-lieutenant to meutiou in his 
speech to parliament that the queen had done it, Ac. 
lJut they look no sort of care to finish the matter, ami 
carry the instrument over with them, which they 
might have done had they begun timely and applied 
themselves; and, as the bishops superseded me, 1 did 

* John Krvkinr. the tenth *»nrl of Mar. was bv queen Anne 
made cuiom-1 ol • regiment or font knight of the ThUlc. and 
se retary of state for Scotland. He was at»e of the com mu- 
st a*rs for the treaty of Union, snd was elected one of the n- 
teen peers ia funr smxredibV parliaments. He was again made 
secretary of state. Sept. I, 1713 . ill » hlch oflint he was succeeded 
h) the duke of Montrose. Sept. 24, 1714. Heiag dUmlwcd from 
all employment, he retired into Scotland, and, at toe head of 
H<>o nj.-n. proclaimed the pretender. His forces being increased 
to 6mK> or "000 men, he (ought iheduke of Argvll. who c im- 
in ended the royal troop*. The victory « as left undecided ; 
hut the earl of Mar mss forced to take refuge in France, lie 
was attaint'd in 17IS, his estate and houours, Ac-, Iieing for- 
feited to the crown : and died at Aix la t'hapelle in 17.12. 

b Tlieie seems to have Urn none till Scpteuilxr 1. 17H. 
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nut presume to meddle further in it : but I think thi? 
may lie a lesson, that in all such cow** as these it is ne- 
cessary to have some good solicitor, and not leave things 
wholly to great men; nay, so little did the duke en- 
gage in this matter, that rny lord-treasurer told rne 
yesterday (although that is a secret) that tlie very 
draught they had made upon ray application w.is 
someway or other mislaid between the queen and him- 
self, and could not l>e found; but, however, that 
another should soon be drawn : and his lorddiip com- 
manded me to inform your grace, and my lords the 
bishops, that, with the first convenience, the instrument 
should lie prepared and sent over, which your glare 
will please to let them know, I was of opinion with 
my lord-treasuier that it should be done liy a deed 
from the queen, without an act of ]>arl lament, and 
that the bishops should lie made a corporation fur the 
management of it. Your grace sees I write with 
much freedom, because I am suie 1 can do it safely. 

I have beeu engaging my lord-treasurer, and t lie 
other great men, in a project of my own, which they 
tell me they will embrace, especially his lordship. He 
is to erect some kind of society, or acudeniy, under the 
patronage of the ministers and protection of the queen, 
fur correcting, enlarging, polishing, and fixing our lan- 
guage. The methotls must lx* left to the society; only 
1 am writing a letter to my lord -treasurer, by way of 
proposals, nnd some general hints, which 1 design to 
publish, and he expects from me. All this may come 
to nothing, altlinugh 1 find the ingenious and learned 
men of all my acquaintance fall readily in with it; 
and so 1 hope will your grace, if the design can tie 
well executed. I would desiie, at leisure, some of 
your grace's thoughts on this matter. 

I hope your grace will take advantage of the times, 
and see whether your violent house of commons will 
fall in with some good law tor the lieneflt of the church, 
as their much betters have done it here : ami 1 think 
the convocation could not be better employed than 
in considering what good law is wauling for the church, 
and endeavour to have it )>assed, rather than in lining- 
ling Upon trilles. The church has so few Imppy occa- 
sions, that we ought to let none of them si p. I lake 
up too much of your grace’s time; and therefore, 
begging your prayers and blessings, I remain, with the 
greatest respect, your grace's m«*st dutiful humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, July 1711. 

Reverend Si it, — You must not wonder that I have 
been so ill a correspondent of late, being, as I find, in 
debt to you for yours of June the 8ih and July the 
12th. Tliis did not proceed from any negligence, 
but from the circumstances of things here, that were 
such that 1 could not return you any satisfactory 
answer. 

We have now got over the preliminaries of our par- 
liaments and convocation; that is today, our addresses, 
Ac. ; ami as to the ]iarliament, so far as np|>ea» to me, 
there will lx* an entire compliance with her majesty’s 
occasions ami my lord duke of Ormond's desire, and 
that funds will he given for two years from Christmas 
next ; by which we shall have the following summer 
free from parliamentary attendance, which proves a 
great obstruction both to church and country businm*. 
As to the convocation, we have no licence as yet to 
act. I have heard some whi.qiers, as if a letter of 
licence had come over, and was sent hick again to lie 
mended, especially os to direction about a president. I 
may inform you that that matter is in her majesty's 
choice : we have on record four licences; the first di- 
rected to the archbishop of Dublin in 1011 ; the other 
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three, in 1631, 1662, 1663, directed to the then lordt- 
primatrs. I have uot at present the exact dates ; but 
I have seen the writs, and find the convocation sat in 
these years. 

His grace the duke of Ormond, in his speech to the 
parliament, (which 1 doubt not but you have seen,) 
mentioned the remittal of the twentieth parts, and the 
grant of the first-fruits, for buying impropriations; 
but did not assume to himself any merit in the pro- 
curing of them ; nor, that I can find by any intima- 
tiou, so much as insinuated that lire grant was on his 
motion ; notwithstanding, both in the house of lords 
and convocation, some laboured to ascribe the whole to 
his grace ; and bad it not been for the account 1 had 
from you, bis grace must, next to her majesty, have 
had the entire thanks. You’ll observe, from the lords’ 
address and convocation, that his grace is brought in 
for a share in both. But if the case should be other- 
wise, yet his grace is no way to be blamed. The 
current runs that way ; and perhaps neither you nor 1 
have bettered our interest here at present, by endeavour- 
ing to stop it. 

The conclusion was that all the archbishops and 
bishops agreed to return thanks to my lord-treasurer of 
Great Britain, by a letter, which all in town have signed, 
being convinced tliAt, next to her majesty s native 
bounty and seal for the church, this favour is due to 
his lordship’s mediation. 

But tliey have employed no agent to solicit the passing 
the act through the offices, believing his lordship will 
take care of that of his own mere motion, as he did of 
the grant. This is meant as on instance of their great 
confidence in his lordships concern for them, which 
makes it needless that any should intermeddle in what 
he has undertaken. 

If his lordship thinks fit to return any answer to the 
bishops, I wish he would take some occasion to mention 
you in it; for that would justify you, and convince the 
bishops, some of whom perhaps suspect the truth of 
what you said of the first-fruits and twentieth parts 
being granted before his grace the duke of Ormond was 
declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

I cannot at present write of several matters that 
|>erhaps I may have opportunity to communicate to you. 
I have sent with this the lords’ and the convocation's 
address to my lord duke. 

If it may be proper, I would have my most humble 
repects to be laid before my lord-treasurer. You may 
he sure I am his most humble servant, and shall never 
forget the advantages be has been the author of to the 
church and state : and yet I believe, if it pleased God 
to prolong his life, greater things may be expected from 
him : my prayers shall not be wanting. 

As for myself, I shall say more some other time ; and 
for the present shall only assure you that I am, sir, 
your affectionate humble servant and brother, 

W n. i.i am Dublin. 


FROM ARCH BISHOP KING. 

Liwenhnll, July 28, 1711. 

Since my lord duke of Ormond’s arrival 1 have been 
so continually hurried with company, that ] retired 
here for two or three days. The preliminaries of our 
]urliament are now over; that is to say, addresses, &c., 
and I find the usual funds will be granted, I think 
unanimously, for two years from Christmas next, which 
is all the duke of Ormond desires. I do not see much 
more will he done. You will observe several reflections 
sre in the addresses on the late management here, in 
which the earl of Anglesey and 1 differed. If wc 
could impeach, as you can in Great Britain, and bring 
the malefactors to account, I should be for it with all 
my endeavour; hut to show our ill-will when we can 
Uo no more seems to be no good policy in a dependent 


people, and that can have no other effect than to pro- 
voke revenge without the prospect of redress ; of which 
we have too fatal instances. I reckon that every chief 
governor who is sent here comes with a design to serve 
first those who sent him; and that our good only must 
be so far considered as it is subservient to the main 
design. The only difference between governors, as to 
ns, is to have a good-natured man, that has some interest 
in our prosperity, and will not oppress us unnecessarily ; 
and such is his grace. But I doubt whether even that 
will not l*e an objection against him on your side of the 
water; for I liave found that those governors that 
gained most on the liliertics of the kingdom are 
reckoned the best ; and therefore it concerns us to be 
on our guard against all governors, and to provoke as 
little as we can. For be that cannot revenge himself 
acts the wise part when he dissembles and passes over 
injuries. 

In my opinion, the best that has happened to us, is, 
that the parliament grants the funds for two years; for 
by these means we shall have one summer to ourselves 
to do our church and country business. 1 have not been 
able to visit my diocese eceUuatim, as I used to do, the 
last three years, for want of such a recess. I hope the 
parliament of Great Britain will not resume the yarn 
bill while they continue the same. The lords have not 
sat above four or five days, and are adjourned till Mon- 
day next ; so we have no heads of bills brought into 
our house as yet : but if any be relating to the church, 

I will do my endeavour to give you satisfaction. 

Our letter is come over for the remittal of the twen- 
tieth parts and granting the first-fruits, for buying 
impropriations and purchasing glebes, which will be a 
great ease to the clergy and a l»enefit to the church. 
We want glebes more than the impropriations ; and I 
am for buying them first, where wanting; for without 
them, residence is impossible: and, besides. I look upon 
it as a security to tithes that the laity have a share in 
them ; and therefore 1 am not for purchasing them but 
where they are absolutely necessary. 

We shall, 1 believe, have some considerations of me- 
thods to convert the natives ; but I do not find that it 
is desired by all that they should lie converted. There 
is a party among us that have little sense of religion 
and heartily hate the church: these would have the 
natives made Protestants; but such as themselves are 
deadly afraid they should come into the church, because, 
say they, this would strengthen the church too much. 
Other* would have them come in, but can t approve 
of the methods proposed, which are to preach to them 
in tlieir own language, and have the service in Irish, 
as our own canons require. So that Iwtvrcen them, I 
am afraid that little will lie done. I am, sir, yours, &c., 
William Dublin. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Tondon. August 15, 1711. 

Mv Lord, I have been at Windsor a fortnight, from 

whence I returned two days ago, and met a letter at 
mv lodgings from your grace, dated July 25. I wan 
toid it was sent to Mr. Manly's house, (your postmaster i 
sou.) ami by him to me: so that I supnose your 
grace did not direct to Mr. Lewis as formerly, other- 
wise I should have had it at Windsor. The minister* 
go usually down to Windsor on Saturday, and return 
on Monday or Tuesday following. I had little oppor- 
tunity of talking with my lord treasurer, seeing him 
only "at court, or at supper at third places, or in much 
company at his own lodgings. Yesterday I went to 
visit him after dinner, but did not stay almve an hour, 
because business called bitn out. I read to him that 
| part of your grace's letter which expresses your grace s 
| resects "to trim, and he received them perfectly well 
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He told nic “lie bad lately received a letter from the 
bishops of Ireland, subscribed (a* 1 remember) ly 
seventeen, acknowledging his favour about, the first- 
fruiti/ - I told his lordship “ tliat some people in 
Ireland doubted whether the queen had granted them 
before the duke of Ormond was declared lieutenant.*' — 
“ Yes,” he said, “sure I remembered it was immediately 
upon my application/' I said, “ I heard the duke him- 
self took uo merit on that account.” He answered, 
‘* No, he was sure he did not ; he was the honestest 
gentleman alive: but," said he, “it is the queen tliat 
di«l it, and she alone shall have the merit.” 

And I must be so free as to tell your grace that the 
grudging, ungrateful manner of some people, which 
upon several occasions I could not but give him hints 
of for my justification, has not been prudent. I am 
sure it has hindered me from any thoughts of pursuing 
another affair of yet greater consequence, which J had 
good hopes of compassing. What can be the matter 
with those people? do I ask either money or thanks of 
them? have I done any hurt to the business? My 
lord-treasurer told me he liad sent tlic letter over about 
the first-fruits. I never inquired into the particulars : 
lie says he will very soon answer th® bishops’ letter to 
himself, and will show me both letter and answer : but 
I shall not put him in mind unless he remembers it of 
his own accord. Nor, witli great submission to your 
grace, can I prevail on my own pride to desire he would 
make any mention of me in his answer. Your grace 
is convinced that unless I write a heap of lies, the 
queen had granted that affair before my lord duke was 
named. I desire to convince nobody else ; and, since 
the thing is done, it is not of any consequence who were 
instrumental in it. I could not forbear yesterday 
reminding my lord-treasurer of what I said to Mr. 
Southwell before his lordship, when he came to take 
his leave before he weut to Ireland ; which was. that I 
hoped Mr. Southwell would let the bishops and clergy 
of Ireland know that my lord-treasurer had long since 
(tiefore the duke was governor) prevailed on the queen 
to remit the first-fruits, &c., and that it was his lord- 
ship's work, as the grant of the same favour in England 
had formerly been. My lord -treasurer did then ac- 
knowledge it before Mr. Southwell, and I think Mr. 
Southwell should have acted accordingly ; hut there is 
a great deal of ignorance os well as ill will in all this 
matter. The duke of Ormond himself, had he engaged 
in it, could only act as a solicitor. Everybody knows 
that the lord treasurer, in such cases, must be applied 
to (and only he) hy the greatest persons. I should think 
the people of Ireland might rather lie pleased to see 
one of their own country able to find some credit at 
court, and in a capacity to serve them, especially one 
who does it without any other prospect than that of 
serving them. 1 know not any of the bishops from 
whom I can expect any favour, anil there are not 
many upon whom a man of any figure could have such 
designs: hut 1 will he revenged ; for whenever it lies 
in my power I will serve the church and kingdom, 
although they should use me muck worse. I shall dine 
to-morrow with the lord -treasurer, and perhaps I may 
then see the answer he is to write. 1 thought to have 
sent this letter away to-night, but I have lieen inter- 
rupted by business. I go to Windsor again on Satur- 
day for a day or two, hut 1 will leave this behind to be 
sent to the post. 

August 2l. I had wrote thus far, and was forced 
to leave olT, being hurrie<\ away to Windsor hy my 
lord-treasurer, from whence I returned but hist night. 
His lordship gave me a paper, which he said he had 
promised me. 1 put it in my pocket, thinking it was 
about something else we had been talking over ; and 
1 never looked into it until just now, when I find it 
to be my lord-primates letter to his lordship, with an 


enclosed one from the bishops. With submission, I 
take it to be dry euough, although I shall not tell his 
lordship so. They say, “ they are informed his lord- 
ship had a great part in,” Kc. I think they should 
either have told who it was informed them so, since it 
was a person commissioned hy themselves, or at 
least have said they were assured. And as for those 
wonls, a great part, 1 know nobody else had any 
except the queen herself. I cannot tell whether my 
lord lias writ au answer, having said nothing to him 
of it since he gave me the letters ; nor shall I desire 
to see it. 

As to the convocation, I remember both my lord- 
treasurer and Mr. St. John spoke to me about the 
matter, and were of the same opinion with your grace, 
that it was wholly in the queen's choice. I excused 
giving my opinion, being wholly uninformed ; and I 
have heard nothing of it since. 

My lord-kec|Krr gave me yesterday a bundle of 
Irish votes at Windsor, and we talked a good deal 
about the quarrels between the lords and commons : I 
say the fault lay »n not dissolving the parliament ; 
which I had mentioned to the duke of Ormond, and 
often to some of those who were thought to have most 
credit with him. Hut they seemed to believe, as I 
did, that any Irish parliament would yield to any- 
thing that any chief governor pleased, and so it would 
be a needless trouble. 

We reckon for certain that Mr. Hill with his fleet 
is gone to Quebec. 

Mrs. Mashain is every minute expecting to lie in. 
Pray God preserve her life, which is of great import- 
ance. I am, with the greatest resjiect, my lord, your 
grace's most dutiful and most humble servant, 

Jonathan .Swift. 

The queen has got a light fit of the gout. Tlie 
privy-seal is not yet disposed of. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

August 26. 171 1. 

Mr Lord, — Perhaps you will be content to know some 
circumstances of affairs here. The duke of Somerset 
usually leaves Windsor on Saturday, when the 
ministers go down thither, and returns not till they 
arc gone. On Saturday sevennight, contrary to cus- 
tom, he was at Windsor, and a cabinet-council was 
to tie held at night ; hut after waiting a long time, 
word was brought out that there would lie no cabinet. 
Next day it was held, and ihen the duke went to a 
horse-race about three miles oflT. This began to lie 
whispered ; and at my return to town they had got it in 
the city: but not the reason; which was, that Mr. 
secretary St. John refused to sit if the duke was there. 
List Sunday the duke was there again, hut did not 
offer to come to the cabinet, which was held without, 
him. I hear the duke was advised by his friends of 
the other pnrty to take this step. The secretary said 
to some of his acquaintance that he would not sit 
with a man who had so often betrayed them, fkc. 
You know the duchess of Somerset is a great favourite, 
and has got the duchess of Marlborough's key. She 
is insinuating, and a woman of intrigue : and will, I 
lielieve, do what ill offices she can to the secretary. 
They would have hindered her coming in ; but the 
queen said, “If it were so that she could not have 
what servant* she liked, she did not find how her con- 
dition was mended.” I take the safety of the present 
ministry to consist in the agreement of three great men, 
lord-keeper, lord-treasurer, and Mr. Secretary ; and so I 
have often told them together, between jest and earnest, 
and two of them separately with more seriousness Aud 
1 think they entirely love one another, as their dif- 
ferences are not of weight to break their union. They 
vary a little about their notions of a certain general. I 
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will not say more at this distance. 1 do not see well 
how they can be without the secretary, who lias very 
great abilities both for tin* cabinet and parliament. 
The Tories in the city are a little discontented that no 
further change* are made in employments, of which I 
cannot learn the secret, although 1 have heard several, 
and from such who might tell the true one if they 
would : one is, that lord-treasurer professes he is at a 
loss to tiud persons qualified for several places: another, 
(which is less believed,) that the queen interposes: a 
third, that it is a trimming disposition. 1 am apt to 
think that he finds the call for employments greater 
than he can answer if there were five times as many 
to dispose of; and I know particularly that he dislikes 
very much the notion of people, that every one is to be 
turned out. The treasurer is much the greatest minis- 
ter I ever knew ; regular in life, with a true sense of 
religion, an excellent scholar, and a good divine, of a 
very mild and affable disjiositioii, intrepid in his 
notions and indefatigable iu business, on utter despiscr 
of money for himself, yet frugal (perhaps to on ex- 
tremity) for the public. In private company he is 
wholly disengaged and very facetious, like one who 
has no business at all. He never wants a reserve upon 
any emergency which would ap|»ear desperate to 
others; and makes little use of those thousand pro- 
jectors and schematics who are daily plying him with 
their visions, but to be thoroughly convinced, by the 
conqiarison, that his own notions are the best. 1 am, 
my lord, with the greatest respect, your grace's must 
obedient, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


PROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

8 words, Scptemljer, 1, 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — I have before me yours of the 14th 
and 21st, for which 1 return you my hearty thanks. 

1 perceive you have the voles of our commons here, 
and, I suppose, the address of the lords that gave oc- 
casion to them. I must let you know that 1 was very 
positive against the clause that provoked them, and 
kept the house in debate about it at least an hour, and 
spoke so often that I was ashamed of myself ; yet there 
were but three negatives to it. I used several argu- 
ments against the lords concurring with their com- 
mittee, and foretold all that has happened upon it. 
Upon which 1 was much out of favour with the house 
for some time; and industry has licen used, as I was 
informed, to persuade my lord duke that what I did 
was iu opposition to his interest; but when 1 had the 
<ip]K>rtuiiity to discourse his grace last, he was of 
mi .it her opinion. And, in truth, my regard to his 
grace's interest was the principal reason of opposing a 
clause that I foresaw might embarrass his business 
here. 

There happened another affair, relating to one 
T^uigtoti, of whom I formerly gave you some account. 
The commons found him on the establishment for a 
small | tension ; and, having an ill notion of him and 
his informations, they took this occasion to examine 
his merits ; in order to which, they sent up a message to 
the lords, to desire leave of judge Coste, who had 
taken his examinations and those of his witnesses, to 
comedown and inform the committee ; and this seemed 
tlie more necessary because the examinations taken 
by the council were hunie.l : but the lords refused to 
iet the judge go dowu, as desired, and |>a*sed a vote 
*o take the examination of the matter into their hands. 
This, I foresaw, might prove another bone of conten- 
tion, and did oppose it, but with the same success as 
the former. Longton pleaded privilege, os chaplain to 
the bishop of Ossory, and refused to appear before the 
commons; on which thav pawed the angry resolves 
you will find iu th*’ir votes. The examination of this 
natter has emplycd much of the lord*' time to very , 


little puij*ose. My opposing this was made an re- 
jection against me by some that wish now my advice 
hud been taken. * 

The business of the city of Dublin, of which I gave 
you an account formerly, embroils us very much. 
We have, at the council, rejected four mayors and 
eight sheriffs, all regularly elected by the city ; some 
of them the best citizens in the town, and much in the 
interest of the government. We begin to be sick of 
it ; and I am afraid that it may beget ill blood and 
come into parliament here. We have rejected the 
elected magistrates in four other cor] orations, which 
adds to the noise. 1 own there were good reasons for 
rejecting some of them, but 1 cannot say the same for 
Dublin. 1 wish this may not prove uneasy to us. 

There was a motion made at the sessions for the 
county of Dublin, at Kilinainham, for on address of 
thanks to her majesty for sending his grace the duke 
of Ormond to be our chief-governor. Nine of the 
justices, that is, all that were then present, agreed to 
it, aud on address was ordered to lie drawn, which was 
brought next morning into court, and then there were 
above a score that seemed to have come on purpose, 
and promised that it should be rejected by a majority ; 
for this reason only, that it would entail a necessity 
ou them to address in favour of every new lord-lieu- 
tenant, or disoblige him. For which reasou it was 
rejected also in my lord Wharton’s time. This no- 
ways concerns his grace himself; hut, iu my opinion, 
ought to lessen the esteem of some persons' manage- 
ment that attempt things which would be better let 
alone where they cannot he carried without opposition. 

The house of commons seem to have received ill im- 
pressions of some. They reckon my lord duke's ad- 
visers as if they were secretly his enemies, and designed 
to betray him. They generally seem persuaded that 
his grace is a sincere honest man, and m«>st iu the in- 
terest of the kingdom of any chief-governor they can 
ever expect ; and that therefore they ought to support 
him to the utmost of their power, aud declare that the 
quarrels his enemies raise shall not hinder them from 
doing whatever he shull reasonably desire from them, 
or her majesty's service require; and, as an instance of 
their sincerity in this, they have granted funds for two 
years from Christmas last ; whereas at first they in- 
tended only two years from the preceding 21th of 
June. 

1 have beeu preaching a doctrine that seems strange 
to some : it is, that her majesty and the ministry will 
lie inclined to employ such as may be a help and suj»- 
|Hirt to their interest, and not a clog. 1 mean, that 
I these subalterns should, by their prudence and dex- 
I terity , be able to remove any misunderstandings that 
may be between the government ami the people, and 
help to beget in them a good notion of the ministry ; 
and by all means avoid such tilings as may emborrusa 
or beget jealousies; so that the huidcu or odium may 
not fall on the ministry where any harsh things happen 
to be done : that it seems to me to be the duty of thusc 
in posts to avoid unnecessary disputes, aud not to ex- 
jiect tliat the ministry will interpose to extricate them, 
when they, without necessity, have involved them- 
selves. But some are of a different opinion, and seem 
to think that they have uo more to do when they meet 
with difficulties, perliaps of their own creating, than to 
call in the ministry and desire them to decide the 
matter by power ; a method that I do not approve, nor 
has it succeeded well with former governors licrc * 
witness lord Sydney and lord Wharton, iu the case of 
the convocation. 

There really needs but one thing to quiet the people 
of Ireland, and it is to convince them tlat ‘here is no 
eye to the pretender. Great industry has been, ami 
still is, used to bugbear them with that tear. 1 Un 
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lieve it is o?er with you; but it will require time ami 

I irmleiit methods to quiet the people here, that liave 
wen )x wscwil lor twenty-two yearn with a continual 
apprelieusion that he is at tiie door, and that a certain 
kind of people designed to bring him in. The circum- 
stances of this kingdom, from what they saw and felt 
under king James, make die dread of him much greater 
than it can be with you. 

As to our convocation, a letter came from her 
majesty to give us licence to act ; hut it nowise pleased 
some people, and so it was sent back to be modelled to 
their mind, but returned again without alteration. Jt 
came not to us till the day the parliament adjourned. 
I was at that time obliged to attend the council, there 
being a hearing of the Quakers against a bill for re- 
covering tithes. In my absence they adjourned till 
the meeting of the parliament, without so much as 
voting thanks or appointing a committee. The things 
that displeased some in the licence were, first, that my 
lord-primate was not the sole president, so as to appoint 
whom he pleased to act in lug absence. The second 
was, the consideration of proper methods to convert the 
natives, against which some have set Uicmselves with 
all their might. The third is, what, concerns plu- 
ralities and residence, which some have not patience 
to hear of. The lower house seem to have the matter 
more at heart ; for they have appointed committees 
during the recess, and ore do ng something. 

I cannot but admire that you should be at a loss to 
find what is the matter with those that would neither 
allow you nor any one else to get anything for the 
service of the church or the public. It is with sub- 
mission the silliest query I ever found made by Dr. 
Swift. You know there are some that would assume 
to themselves to lie the only churchmeu and managers, 
and cannot endure that anything should be done but 
by themselves, and in their own way; and had rather 
that all good things proposed should miscarry than be 
thought to come from other hands than their own ; 
whose business is to lessen everybody else, and obstruct 
whatever is attempted, though of the greatest advan- 
tage to church and state, if it lie not from thetr own 
party. And yet, so far as I have hitherto observed, I 
do not remember an instance of their pro]>osing, much 
lew prosecuting with success, anything for the public 
good. They seem to lnve a much (letter hand at ob- 
structing other* and embarrassing affairs than at pro- 
posing or prosecuting any good design. 

These seem as uneasy that more alteration* are not 
made here us those you mention ore with you. The 
reason is very plain ; they would fain get into employ- 
ments, which cannot be without removes; but 1 have 
often observed that none are more eager for post* than 
auch as are least fit for them. I do not see how a new 
parliament would much mend things here ; for there is 
little choice of men : jierhaps it might be for the worse, I 
rebus sic sta/tlihuu ; though I always thought the honest 
jwrt is, to allow the people to speak their seuse uu the 
change of affairs by new representatives. 1 do not 
find that those that have embarrassed the present 
designed a new one; but they thought the commons so 
passive, that they might cirry what they pleased, 
whatever their design might be. If they prosecute the 
present measures, 1 believe they will make new ones 
necessary when there shall lie occasion to have a new 
sessiou. 

I pray most heartily for her majesty and her minis- 
ters ; and am inclined to believe that it is one of the 
most difficult parts of their present circumstances to 
find proper instruments to execute their good inten- 
tions, notwithstanding the great crowds that offer them- 
selves; particularly, my lord-treasurer’s welfare is at 
heart with all good men ; I am sure with none more 
thau, reverend sir, &c. William Duulin 


FROM ARCH 111 SHOP KINO. 

(This letter U noticed iu the Journal to Stella ] 

' Swords, September 1, 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — I got a little retirement here, and 
made uve of it to write you by the present packet. 1 
promised to say something as to your own all'aiis; and 
the first thing is. not to neglect yourself on this oc- 
casion, but to make use of the favour and inteicst you 
have at present to procure you some preferment that 
may lie called a settlement. Years come on, and 
after a certain age, if a man lie not in a station tliat 
may lie a step to a better, he seldom goes higher. It 
is witli men as with beauties, if they jiass the flower, 
they grow stale and lie for ever neglected. 1 know 
you are not ambitious ; but it is prudence, nut am- 
bition, to get into a station that may make a man easy, 
and prevent coutempt when he grows iu years. You 
certainly may now have uu opportunity to provide for 
yourself, and 1 entreat you not to neglect it. 

The second thing that 1 would have you to consider 
is, that God has given you parts and learning und a 
happy turn of mind, and tliat you are answerable for 
those talents to God : and therefore 1 advise you, and 
believe it to be your duty, to set yourself to some 
serious and useful subject iu your profession, and to 
manage it so til it it may be of use to the world. 1 am 
jiersuaded that, if you will apply yourself this way, you 
are well able to do it; and that your knowledge of the 
world and reading will enable yon to furnish such a 
piece, with such uncommon reruaiks, as will render it 
both profitable and agreeable above most tilings that 
pass the press. Say not that most subjects iu divinity 
are exhausted ; for, if you look into Dr. Wilkins’ 
Heads of Matters, which you will find iu his “ Gift of 
Preaching,” you will be surprised to find so many 
necessary aud useful heads that no authors have 
meddled with. There are some comumu themes that 
have employed multitudes of authors, but the most 
curious and difficult are in a manner untouched, and 
a good genius will nut fail to produce something new 
aud surprising on the most trite, much more on those 
that others have avoided, merely because they were 
above their parts. 

Assure yourself that your interest, as well as duty, 
requires this from you; and you will find that it will 
answer some objections against you, if you thus show 
the world that you have patieuce and comprehension of 
thought to go through with such a subject of weight 
aud learning. 

You will purdon me this freedom, which I assure you 
proceeds from a sincere kindness und true value that 1 
have for you. I will add no more but my hearty prayers 
for you. 1 am, Dr. Swift, yours, William DuuliN. 

TO DR. FRANCIS ATTF.RIIURY, 

DEAN OF CHRIST CHI KCI1. 

September 1, 1711. 

Sir, — I congratulate with the college, the university, 
and the kingdom, and condole with myself upon your 
new dignity.* The virtue I would affect by putting 
my own interests out of the case has failed me iu this 
juncture. 1 only consider tliat 1 shall want your con- 
versation, your friendship, your protection, aud your 
good offices wlien I can least spare them. 11 1 would 
have come among the crowd of those who make you 
compliments on this occasion, if I could have brought 
a cheerful countenance with me. I am full of envy. 
It is too much in so bad on age for a person so in- 
clined, and so able to do g«x>d, to have so great a scene 
of showing his inclination and abilities. 

* The dsnnery of Christ Church. 

As the intimacy between these two great men luul nut then 
l *een of long slnmiing, it limy In* a muring to trace its liee o*d 
firngrras for which see Journal lo Situ la, April 26, 171 1— 
February 24, 1712. 
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If great ministers take up tills exploded custom of 
rewarding merit. I must retire to Ireland and wait for 
better times. The college and you ought to pray for 
another change at court, otherwise I can easily Ibretel 
that their joy and your quiet will be shott. Let me 
advise you to place your books in moveable cases: lay 
in uo great stock of wine, nor make any great altera- 
tions in your lodgings at Christ Church, unless you are 
sure they are such as your successor will approve and 
pay for. 1 am afraid the poor college little thinks of 
this, 

" Qtii mine te fruiter Cfednltu aurei.” 

I am going to Windsor with Mr. Secretary, and 
hope to wait on you either at Bridewell or Chelsea. I 
am, with great respect and esteem, sir, your most 
obedient and most obliged humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Windsor Castle. October .1. 1111. 
Mv Loro, — I had the honour of a long letter from your 
grace about a mouth ago. which I forebore acknowledg- 
ing sooner, because 1 have been ever since perpetually 
tossed between this and London, and partly liecause 
there had nothing happened that might make a letter 
worthy the perusal. It is the opinion of some great 
persons here that the words which the house of 
commons took amiss in your address might very well 
bear an application that concerned only my lord 
Wharton. I find they arc against my opinion that a 
new parliament should have been called ; but ull agree 
it must now Ik* dissolved : but, in short, we are so 
extremely busy here that nothing of Ireland is talked 
mi above a day or two ; that of the city election 1 have 
oftenest iicard of; and the proceeding of your court in 
it, it is thought, might have been wiser. I find your 
grace seems to be of n»y opinion, and so I told my 
lord-treasurer. I think your Kilmaiuham project of 
an address was a very foolish one, ami that for the 
reason of those who were against it. I hope Ireland 
w ill soon he equally convinced with us here that, if 
the pretender lie in anybody's thoughts, it is of those 
they least dream, and who now are in no condition of 
doing mischief to any but themselves. As for your 
convocation, I believe everything there will terminate 
in good wishes. You can do nothing now, ami will 
not meet again these two years ; and then. 1 suppose, 
only to give money, and away. There should, me- 
tliinks, in the interval, l*e some proposals considered 
and agreed upon by the bishops and principal men of 
the clergy to have all ready against the next meeting; 
and even that I despair of, for a thousand reasons too 
tedious to mention. 

My admiring at the mid proceedings of those among 
the bishops ami clergy who are angry with me for 
getting their first-fruits was hut a form of speech. I 
cannot sincerely wonder at any proceedings in numbers 
of men, and especially (I must venture to say so) in 
Ireland. Meantime, it is a good jest to hear my lord- 
treasurer saying. often before a deal of company, “that 
it was I that got the clergy of Ireland their first-fruits f 
nnd generally with this addition, “that it was before 
/he duke of Ormond was declared lord-lieutenant." 
His lordship has long designed an answer to the letter 
le received from the bishops ; he has told me ten limes 
he would do it to-morrow." He goes to London this 
day. but I continue here for a week. I shall refresh 
his memory, and engage my lord Harley his son to do 
so too. 

I suppose your grace cannot »ut hear in general of 
some steps that are making toward a peace. There 
came out some time ago an account of Mr. Prior's 
journey to France, pretended to be a translation : it is 
a pure invention from the beginning to the end. f 


will let your grace into the secret uf it. The clamours 
of a party against any peace without Spain, and railing 
at the ministry as if they designed to ruin us. occa- 
sioned that production, out of indignity and contempt, 
by way of furnishing fools something to talk of; and 
it has had a very great efl'ect. Meantime, your grace 
may count that a peace is going forward very fast. 
Mr. Prior was actually in France; and there are now 
two ministers (Mods. Menager and the abb£ du Hois] 
from that court in London, which you may be pretty 
sure of, if you believe what 1 tell you, that 1 supped 
with them myself in the house where I am now writing, 
Saturday last ; neither do 1 find it to be a very great 
secret ; for there were two gentlemen more with us 
beside the inviter. However, 1 desire your grace to say 
nothing of it, because it may look like lightness in me 
to tell it: Mr. Prior was with us too, hut what their 
names are I cannot tell ; for 1 believe those they 
passed by when 1 was there are not their real ones. 
All matters are agTeed between France and us. and 
very much to the advantage and honour of England ; 
lull I (relieve no further stqis will be taken without 
giving notice to the allies. I do not tell your grace 
one syllable as coming from any great minister; and 
therefore I do not betray them. But there are other 
ways of picking out tilings in a court ; however, 1 must 
desire you will not discover any of these little par- 
ticulars, nor cite me upon any account at all ; for 
great men may think I tell things from them, although 
1 have them from other hands ; in which last cose only, 

I venture to repeat them to one I can confide in, and 
one at so great a distance ns your grace. 

I humbly thank your grace for the good opinion you 
are pleased to have of me ; and for your advice, which 
seems to lie wholly grounded on it. As to the first, 
which relates to my fortune, I shall never be able to 
make myself believed how imJitlercnt I am ahout it. I 
sometimes have the pleasure of making that of others; 
and 1 fear it is too great a pleasure to lie a virtue, at 
least in me. Perhaps in Ireland I may not be able to 
prevent contempt any other way than by making my 
fortune; but then it is my comfort that contempt in 
Ireland will he no sort of mortification to me. When 
1 was last in Ireland I was above half the time retired 
to one scurvy acre of ground, and 1 always left it with 
regret. 1 am as well received and known at court as 
perhaps any man ever was of my level; I have formerly 
(teen the like. I left it then, and will |ierha|» leave it 
now (when they please to let me), without any concern 
hut what a few months will remove. It is my maxim 
to leave great ministers to do os they please ; and if 1 
cannot distinguish myself enough by being useful in 
such a way as becomes a man of conscience and 
honour, I can do no more ; for 1 never will solicit for 
inyself, although 1 often do for others. 

The other part of your grace’s advice, to be some 
way useful to the church and the public by any talent 
you are pleased to think I possess, is the only thing for 
which I should desire some settlement that would make 
me full master of my time. I have often thought of 
some subjects, wherein 1 believe 1 might succeed ; but, 
my lord, to nsk a man floating at sea what he designed 
to do when lie goes on shore is too hasty a question ; 
let him get there first, nnd rest and dry himself, and 
then look about him. 1 have been pretty well known 
to several great men in niy life; and it was their duty, 
if they thought I might have been of use. to put rue 
into a capacity for it ; but 1 never yet knew one great 
man in my life who was not every day swayed by 
other motives in distributing his favours, whatever reso- 
lutions he hail pretended to make to the contrary. I 
was saying a thing the other day to my lord-keepei, 
which Ik* approved of, and which 1 believe may be the 
reason of tim: it was, “that persons of transcendent 


gle 
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merit furcel tour way in spite of all obstacles ; but 
those whose merit was of a second, third, or fourth rate, 
were seldom able to do anything because the knaves 
and dunces of the world had all the impudence, 
assiduity, flattery, and servile compliance divided 
among them, which kept them perpetually in the way, 
and engaged everybody to be their solicitors." I was 
asking a great minister, a month ago, “ how he could 
possibly happen to pick out a certain person to employ 
in a commission of discovering abuses, who was tlse 
most notorious for the constant practice of the greatest 
abuses in that very kind, and was very well known not 
to be at all reformed T ' He said, “ he knew all this ; 
but what would I have him to do?" I answered, 

** Send any one of your footmen, and command him 
to choose out the tirst likely genteel fellow he sees 
in the streets ; for such a one might possibly he honest, 
but he was sure the other was not, and yet they have 
employed him.” 

I promise your grace that this shall be the last sally 
I shall ever make to a court, and that 1 will return ns 
soon as 1 can have leave. 1 have no great pleasure iu 
my present manner of living, oftrn involved in things 
that perplex me very much, and which try my patience 
to the utmost ; teased every day by solictors, who have 
so little sense as to think 1 have either credit or incli- 
nation to be theirs, although they see I am able to get 
nothing for myself. But J find I am grown very 
tedious, and therefore conclude, with the greatest 
respect, my lord, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM ARCHBISHOI’ KING. 

IHibllo, October 27. 1711. j 

Reverend Sie, — I have before me yours of the 1st in- 
stant, but have been so employed with attending parlia- 
ment, convocation, and privy-council, that 1 could j 
neither compose uiy thoughts to write nor find time. 
Besides, our business is all in a hurry ; and I may 
say, in flue, that tilings admit of no perfect account. 
On Wednesday the corn-bill, which the commons 
seemed to value most, was thrown out, because it re- 
served a {lower to the lord-lieutenant and council here 
to prohibit or permit the transportation of grain at any 
time. There was a design to fall on the privy-couucU 
upon this occasion ; but gentlemen would not come 
into it; which showed they had some wit in their 
anger. And 1 am still of opinion that, with tolerable 
good management, this would have been as quiet a 
session as has been iu Ireland ; but the Dublin busi- 
ness, the address of the lords, Lang ton's allair,* and 
now Higgins's, have exasperated the commons to such 
a height, that will, os you observe, make this parlia- 
ment to be impracticable any longer. It is true, the 
lords' address might have been interpreted to aim at 
lord Wharton, and was partly so intended ; but it was 
ill expressed to bear that seuse; and besides, what 
did it signify for us to show our reseutmeut, when it 
could only provoke a great man to revenge, und could 
uot reach him i 

As to the flrst-fruits and twentieth parts, nobody 
here dare say that anybody lieside the duke of Or- 
mond procured them, but his grace himself; who, for 
aught 1 can learn, never assumed, either publicly or 
privately, any such merit to himself; and yet I con- 
fess it is not amiss that it should he thought he did 
those things, for he could not thiuk of governing the 

• Dominick Laimtnn, clerk, formerly a frl»r. had accused 
Ia'wh Mean. esq., and other Protestant Kcotlemeu of the county 
of "fjt Mauh.of en’rriiu into an association againtt the quern 
and her ministry $ Ujton which the house of commons in Ireland, 
on the <>th of August 1711, voted several strong resolutions 
.•gainst the said L*HgtBn ( declaring hi» chtrge nguinst Mr. 
Mean, Ac., to be false, groundless. -umI malicious ; and resohrd 
that an address should ne prc*etil<sl to the lord lieutenant, tlie 
duke of Ormond, to desire »h •» her majesty would order the 
a.‘id Langtou to be struck oil the csUlilUhmcut of Ireland. 


kingdom if it be not believed that he has great interest 
at court ; and if that did not up|iear by some favours 
of moment obtained for the kingdom, none would sup- 
pose it. He is truly a modest, generous, and honest 
man; and assure yourself, that whatever disturbance 
he ha* met with proceeds from his sticking too close 
to his friends. It is a pity such a fault should hurt a 
man. I send you enclosed the pa|iers that relate to 
Mr. Higgins. Lord Santry wan heard against him, 
before the lord-lieutenant and council, October 27 : he 
was allowed only to prove the articles in his petition 
that are marked with P. ami he seemed to prove them 
pretty fully ; but Mr. Higgins, not having vet made 
his defence, I can give no judgment. By the testi- 
mony of the lower house of convocation in his favour, 
you will see how heartily they espouse him. And 
surely both pains and art have been used to screen 
him : with what effect you shall hear when the matter 
is concluded. I wish every good man may meet with 
as good and as fast friends as he has done. I send you 
likewise the votes that kept the commons in deliate 
from eleven in the morning till seven at night. The 
question was carried in the negative by two accidents : 
the going out of one member by chance to speak to 
somebody at the putting the question, and tlie coming 
in of another, in his boots, at the very minute. If either 
had not happened, it had gone the other wny. Tlie 
| personal affection to the duke of Ormond divided the 
house. If they could hare seperated him from some 
others, the majority had been great. You may easily 
from this see what way the bent of this kingdom goes, 
anil thut garbling corporations noways pleases them. 

We have several printed accounts of preliminaries 
of the peace ; but I believe them all amusements ; for 
I imagine none of the common scribblers know any- 
thing of them at all. I pray God they may lie such 
as may secure us from a new war ; though, 1 believe, 
the death of the emperor makes a lasting peace much 
more difficult than before. That depends on a balance, 
and to that three things seem so necessary that any 
two may stop the third ; hut now all is reduced to two. 

I reckon, as soon as the peace is settled, the dauphin 
will be taken out of the way, and then France and 
Spain will fall into one hand: a surmise I have had 
in mind ever since Philip got Spain; I was of 
opinion that, if we could have been secured against 
this accident, there had lieen no need of a war at all. 

As to the convocation, I told you formerly how we 
lost all the time of a recess by a precipitate adjourn- 
ment made by five bishops, when the archbishop of 
Tuam, and as many of us as were of the privy-council, 
were absent, attending at the board, upon a hearing of 
the Quakers against the bill for the recovery of tithes. 
Since the meeting of the parliament after the recess, 
we have attended pretty closely, have drawn up ami 
agreed to six or seven cations, and have drawn up a 
representation of the state of religion as to infidelity, 
heresy, impiety, and popery. Wc have gone through 
likewise, and agreed to, a part of this; hut I doubt we 
shall not he able to finish it. We have also liefore us 
the consideration of residence and the means of con- 
verting papists. This last sent up from the lower 
house. But I reckon it not possible to finish these 
things this session. I need not tell you that my lord- 
rimate's indisposition is a great clog to despatch ; but 
e is resolved none else shall have the chair. So we 
dispense wilh many things that otherwise I believe we 
should not. We had only two church bills nt this 
time ; one for unions, which was thrown out in our 
house, and another for recovery of tithes, which I 
umlerstaml will be thrown out by the commons. Our 
session draws near an end, and everybody is tired of it. 

William Dvdun. 
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FROM AKCtlMSllOP KINO. 

OrtnlxT 31. 1711. 

To-dav wc hud another hearing nt council concerning 
Mr. Higgins's business. Some of his witnesses were 
examined. So far us we have yet heard, it does not 
appear to me that they have yet cleared him of tam- 
pering with witnesses, shifting recognizances, or com- 
pounding felonies; but, it is said, these things are 
common in the country; and perhaps that will save 
him. And know not how far his other witnesses, 
that are yet to l»e examined, may clear him. . The 
hearing lasted above three hours. 1 was unwilling to 
make this packet too large, so 1 hare enclosed the other 
prints in another. 1 want some affidavits of gentle- 
men, in which they dejhise Mr. Higgins’s case to con- 
tain many falsehoods. 1 am &c. 

William Dublin. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Dublin, November 1, 1711. 

Rbvbibnd Sir, — I hive considered tliat part of your 
letter that relates to your own concerns. 1 Hud you, 
in earnest, very indifferent as to making your fortune ; 
hut you ought not to Ik* so, for a weighty reason you in- 
sinuate yourself, that you cannot, without a settlement, 
Ur master of your time in such a manner us to apply 
yourself to do something that may he useful to the 
church. I know it is not in your power to do it when 
you please, hut something may U* done toward it. Get 
tint a letter to the government from ray lord-treasurer 
for the first good preferment; and you will at the 
same time fill it with a good man, and perhaps pre- 
vent a had one from getting into it. Sure there is no 
immodesty in getting such a recommendation. Con- 
sider that years grow upon you: ami after fifty, both 
body ami mind decay. 1 have several things on the 
anvil, and near finished, that pcrliaps might be use- 
ful if published ; hut the continual avocation by busi- 
ness. the impositions on me by impertinent visits, and 
the uneasiness of writing, which grows mure intolerable 
to me every day, I doubt will prevent my going any 
further. Therefore lime no time ; qut non est hodie, eras 
minus nptu* erit. 1 am sure you are able to do good 
service; and give me leave to Ik* importunate with you 
to go about it. Omar wrote his Commentaries under 
the hurry and fatigues of a general ; and perhaps a 
man s spirit is never more awakened, nor his thoughts 
better, tlmu in the intervals of a hurry of business. 
Read Erasmus's Life, and you 11 Audit was almost a 
continual journey. You see how malicious some arc 
towards you, in printing a parcel of trifles, falsely, as 
your works. This makes it necessary that you should 
shame those rarlcts by something that may enlighten 
the world, which I am sure your genius will reach if 
von set yourself to it. If 1 had the honour to have 
any correspondence with my lord-treasurer. 1 would 
certainly complain of you to him, and get his lordship 
to join in the request, which 1 persuade myself he 
would readily do if put in mind. 1 do not in the 
least fear that’ you will he angry with me for this, since 
you cannot smqiert my sincerity and kindness in it; 
ami though I shall he angry with you if you neglect 
yourself and interest, yet it shall go no further than 
to l>e a trouble to myself, but no abatement of the real 
friendship of youn, &c. William Dublin. 




from ARCHBISHOP KING 

Dublin, November 10, 1711. 

Rkvbremd Sir,— P erhaps it will not be ungrateful to 
yon to know our session of parliament ended on Friday 
last. We threw* out in the house of lords two hills ; 
that against fines in the city of Dublin, and about quit- 
rents ; and voted an address in opposition to the com- 
mons' address utmut revolution principles. \N e like- 
wise burned Mr. Stoughton's sermon, preached at 


Christ Church, on tin* 3<Mh of January, some years ago. 
The house were pleased to vote me thanks for prosecuting 
him, which you may n*memlx*r I did in a difficult 
time, notwitlistundiiig the opposition 1 had from the 
government, and his protection by lord fkeriu, which 
he pleaded in court : and yet I followed him so. close 
that 1 forced him out of his living. After this we 
burned Mr. Doyse s hook of A Scriptural Bishop;* and 
some Observators.** Our address was brought in 
yesterday; in which sure we are even with the com- 
mons. I forgot to tell you we agreed to another ad- 
dress against dissenting ministers, and their 1200/. jw*T 
annum. The commons made an address to my lord- 
lieutenant, in which they bring him in for revolution 
principles. “ The Memorial of the Church of Eng- 
land "* was reprinted here and dedicated to my lord- 
lieutcmuit. This was brought into the house of com- 
mons, and I doubt would not have escaped if the usher 
of the black -rod had not called them up to the proro- 
gation. I Kington's business came likewise into the 
house of lords, and when the house was full of ladies 
an offer was made to receive tlie report of the commit- 
tee, which contained many sheets of paper. A gmit 
debate happened upon it: hut at last it was waved, 
and ordered to be laid before the lord-lieutenant. 

In short wc parted in very ill humour: and I ap- 
prehended that the minds of the generality are not easy. 
Sly lord duke of Ormond, so far as I could take it, 
made a very modest and healing speech ; and his grace 
seemed in it to be* altogether disinterested in parlies. 
All these you have in public; and if you think it 
worth while I will take care to send them as they are 
printed. 

As to our convocation, those who hud loitered ami 
done nothing before last week, pressed on the represent- 
ation of the state of religion, as to infidelity, heresy, 
impiety, and popery ; it will in some time he printed. 
Iliad many reasons, but insisted only on two; first, 
its imputing all vices to us, as if we were the worst of 
people in the world ; not allowing any good among us. 
Secondly, not assigning it a cause of the natives con- 
tinuing popists, that no care was ever taken to preach 
to them in their own language, or translating the ser- 
vice into Irish. You will find the matter in Heyliti’s 
Reformation, 2 Eliz. 1500, p. 12«. I was forced to 
use art to procure this protest to be admitted, without 
which they would not have allowed me to offer reasons, 
as 1 had cause to believe. 

Both the parliament and convocation liave been so 
ordered as to mam* ns appear the worst people in 
the world, disloyal to her majesty, ana enemies to the 
church ; and I suspect with a design to make us appear 
unworthy to have any countenance or preferment in 
our native country. When the representation is 
printed, I will, if you think it worth your while, send 
you my protest. We agreed likewise in some canons 
of no great moment, and some forms of prayer, and 
forms of receiving papists ami sectaries : which, I 
think, are too strait. I brought in a jiaper about resi- 
dence ; but here was no time to cons’der it, nor that 
which related to the means of converting papists. 1 
did tint perceive any zeal that way. A great part of 
our representation relates to sectaries ; and many things, 
in the whole, seem to me not defensible. 1 told you 
before how we lost six weeks during the adjournment 
of the parliament; and since it sat we could only 
meet in the afternoon, and 1 was frequently in council; 


» li was printed in *Jto.. at Dublin, trader the title of *• Tim 
Mee of n Christian Bullion Described awl Recommended, Irum 
Vim. rh. iii ver k : an Ordination Nermou." 
b Parers published under tint till* by -‘>hn Tutclun. t 
►vt had been severely sentenced by lord chief- justice Jelitexa, 
king James Il.’srctgw. ..... „ 

« Published At first in 1705, -ito . under this title. The Me- 
nthd ..f the Church of Eaglnud. humbly offered to the toe 
icratiou of all true lovers of our Church and CouslituUou. 
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■o that I was neither present whrn it was brought into 
the house, when it passed for the most purl, or was sent 
down in parcels, iu foul rased {taper* that 1 could not 
well read if I had an opportunity, and never heard it 
read through before it ]»a*sed. 

1 believe most art* agreed that, if my advice had 
beau taken, this would have b*rn the peaceablest ses- 
sion that ever wn* in Ireland; whereas it has been one 
of the most boisterous. I believe it was his grace the 
duke of Ormond * interest to have it quiet ; but then 
the manager*' conduct has showed themselves to U* 
necessary. 1 have wearied myself with this scroll, and 
perha;* you will be so likewise. 1 am, &c. 

William Dublin. 


FROM MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 

1 lam i’Lm Court, November K>. 1711. 

I return you tiie sheet," which is, 1 think, very 
correct. Sunday morning 1 liojie to see you. I am 
sincerely your hearty friend and obedient servant, 

H. St. .Ioiin. 

1 have a vile story to tell you of the moral philoso- 
pher Steele. 

FROM MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 

November 17. 1711. 

Dear Doctor, — 1 ask {cird.m for my mistake, 1 b and I 
send you the right 1 am, in sickness and in 

health, ever your faithful friend ami obedient servant, 

H. St. John. 

FROM MRS. LONG. 0 

Noremtter 18 . 1711. 

\v you will again allow me the pleasure of hearing 
from you w ithout murmuring, 1 will let you enjoy 
that of laughing at me for any foolish word 1 misapply ; 
for I know you are too reasonable to expect me to In* 
nicely right in the matter ; but then, when you take a 
fancy to be angry, {way let me know it quietly, that I 
may clear my meanings, which are always far from 
otic tiding my friends, however unhappy 1 may be iu 
my expressions. Could I exjiect you to remember 
any part of my letters so long ago, 1 would ask you 
that you should know where to find me when you hail 
a mind to it ; hut 1 sup; use you were in a romantic 
strain, and designed to have surprised me talking to 
myself iu a wood or by the sea. Forgive the dulness 
of my apprehension, and if telling you that 1 am at 
Lynn will not do, 1 will print it, however inconvenient 
it may yet be to me; for 1 am not the better for the 
old lady's death, hut am put in hopes of being easy 
at Christmas; however, I shall still continue to he 
Afn. Smyth, near St. Nicholas's church in that town 
aforesaid. So much for my affairs. Now, as to my 
health, that was much out of order last summer; my 
distemper was a dropsy or asthma (you know wliat 
1 mean, but I raunot spell it right,) or both, lazy dis- 
tempers, which 1 was too lazy to molest while they 
would let me sit in quiet ; but when they grew so un- 
reasonable as not to let me do that, I applied myself 
to Dr. Inglis, by whose advice I am now well enough. 
To give you the best account I can of this place, the 
ladies will make any return*, if one may believe what 
they say of one another; the men I know little of, for 
1 am here what you have oOeu upbraided me with, a 
prude iu everything but censuring my neighbours. 
A couple of divine*, two aldermen, and a custom- 
house officer are all ray men acquaintance ; the gay 
part of the town 1 know nothing of, and although for 
the honour of the place I will sup;>use there are good 
poets, yet that 1 never inquired after. I have a shelf 
• Probably of •* The Conduct of the Allies,*' published 
November 27, 1711. 
h Alluding to the preceding letter. 

c Thus indor ed by ihe doctor : "Poor Mrs. Long's last 
letter, written live weeks b fore she died.*' 


pretty well filled at home, hut want a Miscellany Mr. 
Steele put out last year; Miss Messy j Yonliomrigh ] 
promised it me, hut has forgot it; 1 fancy you have 
interest enough with him to get it for me. I wish ton 
at your leisure you would make a pedigree for me ; 
the people here want sadly to know what I am ; I pre- 
tend to no more than being of George Smyth s family 
of Nitly, hut do not talk much of it for fear of I stray- 
ing myself ; so they fancy some mystery to be iu the 
matter, and would give their rivals' place to lie satisfied. 
At first they thought I came hither to make my for- 
tune, by catching up some of their young fellows ; hut 
haviug avoided that sort of comjvany, I am still u 
riddle they know nut what to make of. Many of 
them seem to love me well enough ; for I hear all they 
say of one another without making mischief among 
them, and give them tea and coffee when I have it, 
which are the greatest charms I can lioust of: the fine 
lady 1 have left to Moll, (who I sup|iose was at the 
hath,) or any other that will take it up : for I am grown 
a good housewife ; I can pot and pickle, sir, and can 
handle a needle very prettily — see Miss Heavy * scarf — 
I think that is impruviug mightily. If Miss Messy 
keeps comjwiiiv with the eldest Hatton, and is still a 
politician, she is not the girl I took tier for ; hut to 
me she seems melancholy. Sure Mr. St. John is nut 
so altered hut he will make returns; hut how can I 
pretend to judge of anything when my poor cousin is 
taken for an hermaphrodite? a thing 1 as little sus- 
pected her for as railing at anybody : 1 know so little 
cause for it, that 1 must lie silent. 1 hear hut little of 
what is done in the world, but should tie glad the 
ministry did themselves the justice to distinguish uieu 
of merit: may I wish you joy of any preferment? I 
shall do it heartily : but if you have gut nothing, I 
am busy to as much purpose os you, although my 
employments are next to picking straws. Oh, but you 
are acquainted with my lord Fitziranling, fur which I 
rejoice with you, and am your most obedient servant, 

Annk Long. 


MR. SHOWER" TO THE LORD HIGH-TREASURER 
OXFORD. 

London, Dwvnilx-r JO, 1711. 

Mv Loud. — Though there belittle reason toex;iect your 
lonlxhip should iuterp.ise in favotir of the dissenters, 
who have been so shamefully abandoned, sold, and 
sacrificed by their professed friends, the attempt is, 
however, so glorious in all its views, tendencies, and 
prospects, that, if it be not too late, l would most 
humbly beg your lordship not to lie immoveable as to 
that matter. The fatal consequences of tint hill can- 
not be expressed : I dread to think of some of them ; 
and shall as much rejoice with many thousands if you 
may he instrumental to prevent it. May Heaven direct 
you in this and all your great uflairs for tire public 
good of your country! I am, my honoured lord, your 
most obedient servant, John Shower. 

THE LORD-TREASURER S ANSWER. 

[From Swift’s baud writing and MSS.) 

_ December 21 , 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — Had not a very painful distemper con- 
fined me, I bad desired Ihe favour of seeing you some 
time since ; and should have spoken very plainly to 
you, as I shall whenever 1 see you. I have long fore- 
told that the dissenters must he saved whether they 
will or not ; they resist even restraining grace, and 
would almost convince me that the notion of man’s 
lieing a mechanism is true in every part. To see men 
moved as puppets, with rage for their interest, with 
envy acting against their own interest, having men's 
persons in admiration; not only those of their van 

* An etuiiH-ul dUfcntiug minister. 
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body, who certainly are the first who prefeml to con- 
summate wi*dom and deep policy. vet have shown that 
they knew not the common affairs of this nation, but 
are dwellers in thick clay. They are epicureans in 
act, puritans in profession, politicians in conceit, and a 
prey and laughing-stock to the deists and synagogue 
of the libertines, in w hom they have trusted, and to 
whose infallibility they have sold themselves and their 
congregations. All they have done or can do shall 
never make me their enemy. 1 pity poor deluded 
creatures that have for seventeen years been acting 
against all their principles and the liberty of this 
nation, without leaving so much salt as to keep the 
body of them sweet ; for there has not been one good 
bill during that term of years which they have not 
opposed in the house of commons ; contrary to the 
practice of those very few dissenters which were in the i 
pail lament in king Charles 11. ‘s time, who thereby 
united themselves to the country gentlemen, the advan- 
tage of which they found for many years after. But 
now they have listed themselves with those who had 
first denied our Saviour, and now have sold them. 

I have written this only to show you that 1 atn ready 
to do everything that is practicable to save people who 
are bargained for by their leaders, and given upby their 
ministers: 1 say, their min is f era ; because it is averred 
ami represented, tliAt the dissenting ministers have been 
consulted, and are consenting to this bill. By what lies 
and arts they are brought to this I do not care to men- 
tion ; hut, os to myself, the engineers of this hill thought 
they had obtained a great advantage against me : find- 
ing I had stooped it in the house of commons, they 
thought to bring me to a fatal dilemma, whether it did 
or did not pass. This would have no influence with me : 
for I will act what I think to tie right, let there be the 
worst enemies in the world of one side or other. 1 guess 
by your letter that you do not know that the bill yes- 
terday passed both houses, the lords having agreed to 
the amendments made by the commons ; so that there 
is no room to do auything upon that head. 

Wh.it remains is, to desire that the dissenters may 
seriously think from whence they are fallen, and do their 
first works— and recover their reputation of sobriety, in- 
tegrity, and love of their country, which is the sincere | 
ami hearty prayer of, reverend sir, your m«*t faithful I 
and must humble servant, Oxford. 


TO MR. . AT LYNN. 

ON THE DEATH OF MRS. LONG. 

London. December 26, 1711 

Sir, — That yon may not lie surprised with a letter utterly 
unknown to you, 1 will tell you the occasion of it. The 
lady who lived near two years in your neighbourhood, 
ami whom you was so kind to visit under the name of 
Mrs. Smyth, was Mrs. Anne Long, sister to sir James 
Long, and niece of colonel St range ways : she was of as 
good u private family as most in England, and had every 
valuable quality of body and mind that could make a 
lady loved and esteemed. Accordingly she was always 
valued here above most of her sex, and by most distin- 
guished persons. But, by the unkindness of her friends, 
and the generosity of her own nature, and depending 
upon the death of a very old grandmother, which did 
not happen till it was too late, contracted some debts 
that made her uneasy here, and in order to clear them 
was content to retire unknown to your town, where 1 
fear her death has been hastened by melancholy, and 
perhaps the want of such assistance as she might have 
found here. I thought fit to signify this to you, partly 
to let you kuow how valuable a person you have lost, 
hut chiefly to desire that you will please to bury her 
in some |>art of your church near a wall where a plain 
marble stone may he fixed, a* a poor monument for one 
who deserved so well, and which, if God sends me life. 


I 1 hope one day to place there, if no other of her friends 
I will think fit to do it. I had the honour of an intimate 
! acquaintance with her, and was never so sensibly 
touched with any one’s death as with hers. Neither 
did I ever know a person of either sex with more virtues 
or fewer infirmities: the only one she had. which was 
l the neglect of her own afluirs, arising wholly from the 
goodness of her temper. 1 write not this to you at all 
ns a secret, but am content your town should know 
what an excellent person they have liad among them. 
If you visited her any short time before her death, or 
knew any particulars about it, or of the state of her 
mind or the nature of her disease, 1 beg you will lie 
so obliging to inform me ; for the letter we have seen 
from her pour maid is so imperfect, by her grief for the 
death of so good a lady, that It only tells the time of 
her death ; and your letter may, if you please, be 
directed to Dr. Swiff, and put under a cover, which 
cover may be directed to Erasmus Lewis, esq., at the 
earl of Dartmouth’s office at Whitehall. 1 hope you 
will forgive this trouble for the occasion of it, and give 
some allowances to so great a loss, not only to me, hut. 
to all who have any regard for every perfection that 
human nature can possess; and if any way I can serve 
or oblige you, I shall be glad of an opportunity of 
obeying your commands. 1 am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO DR. STERNB. 

London, December 29, 1711. 

Sir, — The reason I have not troubled you this long 
time with my letters was, because 1 would not disturb 
the quiet you live in, and which the greatest and wisest 
men here would envy if they knew ; and which it is 
one part of your happiness that they do not. 1 have 
often sent the archbishop » political letters, of which 1 
suppose you have had part. 1 have some weeks ago 
received a letter from his grace, which I design to 
acknowledge in a short time, (as 1 desire you will 
please to tell him,) when things here come to some 
issue ; and so we expect they will do in a little time. 
You know what an unexpected thing fell out the first 
day of this session in the house of lords, by the caprice, 
discontent, or some worse motive, of the earl of Not- 
tingham. b 

In above twenty years that 1 have known something 
of courts, I never observed so many odd, dark, un- 
accountable circumstances in any public afl’uir. A 
majority against the court, carried by five or six 
depeudiug lords, who owed the l>est of their bread to 
pensions from the court, and who were told by the 
public enemy that what they did would lie pleasing to 
the queen, though it was openly levelled aguinst the 
first minister's head : again, those whose purse-strings 
and heart-strings were the same, all on a sudden scat- 
tering their money to bribe votes ; c a lord, [earl of 
Nottingham,] who had beeu so far always a Tory as 
olten to be thought in the pretender's interest, giving 
his vote for flic ruin of all his old friends, caressed by 
those Whigs who hated and abhorred him ; the Whigs 
all chiming in with a hill against occasional con- 
formity; and the very dissenting ministers agreeing to 
it for reasons that nobody alive can tell ; d a resolution 
of breaking the treaty of peace, without any possible 
a nii" archbishop of Dubliu, Dr. Kins* 

b The earl of Nottingham proposal, in the house of lords, a 
clause to be inserted in the address of thank* to the quoen for 
her speech, to represent to her majeaiy, ns the humble opinion 
and advice of tlu* house, that no peace could l>e tuude safe or 
hiuinnrable to (treat Uritnin or Europe, if Spam or the West 
Indies were to he allowed to any branch of the house of Hour 
bon. Which motion was carried by a majority of sixty -ons 
vote* to fifty -five. 

e Alluding to the dnke and durhrss of Marlborough, 
d It is said the dissenter* consented to be kept out, that the 
papists might uot be let in. 
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Scheme for continuing the war; and all this owing to 
a doubtfulness or inconstancy in one certain quarter, 
which, at this distance, I dare not descrilie. Neither 
do I find any one person, though deepest in afl'aiis, who 
can tell what steps to take. On January the ‘2nd the 
bouse of lords is to meet, and it is expected they will 
go on in their votes anil addresses against a peace. 

On the other side, we are endeavouring to get a 
majority, a*rl have called up two earls* sous to the 
house of peers : and I thought six more would have 
been called, and perha|)i they may before Wednesday. 
We expect the duke of Somerset and lord Cholmonde- 
ley will luse their places ; but it is not yet done, and 
we wish for one more change at court, which you 
must guess. To know upon what small circumstances, 
anil by what degrees, this change has been brought 
about, would require a great deal more than 1 cun or 
dare write. 

There is not one which I did not give warning of, 
to those chiefly concerned, many months ago ; and so 
did some others, for they were visible enough. This 
must infallibly end either in an entire change of mea- 
sures and ministry, or in a tirm establishment of our 
side. Delay and tenderness to an inveterate party 
have been very instrumental to this ill state of affairs. 
They tell me you in Ireland are furious against a 
peace; and it is a great jest to see jieople in Ireland 
furious for or against anything. 

I hope to see you in spring, when travelling weather 
comes on. Hut I have a mind to see the issue of this 
session. I reckon your hands are now out of mortar, 
and that your garden is finished : and I suppose you 
have now one or two 50/. ready for books,* which I 
will lay out for you if you will give me directions 
I have increased my own library very considerably; 
I mean as far as one 50/., which is very considerable 
for me. I have just had a letter from the St. Mary 
ladies, &c. [Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley.J I 
thought they were both dead ; but find they sometimes 
drink your claret still, and win your money. I am, 
sir, your most obedient humble servant. 

You know who. 

P.S. I had sealed my letter, but have broke it open, 
to toll you, and all that love the church and crown, 
that ail things nre now well. The queen has turned 
out the duke of Somerset, and has created twelve 
new lords, of which three are peers’ oldest sons, the 
rest new created ; so that a majority is past dispute. 
We are all in the greatest joy imaginable to find 
her majesty declare herself so seasonably. 


TO ARCHniSHOP KINO. 

London. January P, 1712. 

M v Loud, — I cannot in conscience take up your grace's 
time with an empty letter; and it is not every day one 
can furnish what will he worth your reading. ] had 
all your graces packets; and f humbly thank your 
grace for your good instructions to me, which I shall 
observe as soon as ever it shall please God to put me 
into a way of life where I can have leisure for such 
speculations. 

In above twenty years that I have known something 
of courts and ministers I never saw so strange and odd 
a complicated disposition of affairs as what we have 
had for six weeks past. The facts your grace may 
have met with in every common newspaper; but the 
springs of them arc hardly discoverable, even by those 
who had most opportunity of observing. Neither do I 
find those who should know best agree upon the 
matter. There is a perpetual trial of skill between 

* Dr. Sterne made a lar.'e collection of hooks, and placed 
them in tho upp-*r part of the Deanery ho-isr, (then bunt by 
him.) which he fitted up lor this purpose in one Rrr.it roum, 
with a fireplace at each end. 


I those who ore out and those who are in; and the 
| former are generally moat industrious at watching 
opport uni ties. Last September, at Windsor, the duke 
of Somerset,* who had not been at cabinet-council for 
many months, wits advised hy his friends of the late 
ministry to appear there, but the rest refused to sit with 
hirn ; and the council was put off until next day, 
when the duke went to a horse-race. This was de- 
claring open war; and ever siuce both he and his 
duchess (who is in great favour) have been using all 
sorts of means to break the present ministry. Mrs. 
Mosham was alnent two months from Windsor, with 
lying-in at Kensington, and my lord-treasurer six 
weeks by indisposition. Some time before the session 
the duke above mentioned went to all those lords 
who, by the narrowness of their fortunes, have depended 
on the court, and engaged them to vole against the 
ministry by assuring them it was the queen s pleasure. 
He is said to have added other powerful motives. 
Huron Botbtnar's memorial was published just at that 
juncture, as Hoffman, the emperor s resident, had some 
time before printed the French king's propositions. It 
is confidently affirmed, hy those who should know, 
that money was plentifully scattered. By these and 
some other accidents, the vote was carried against the 
ministry; and everybody of either party understood 
• he thing as intended directly against my lord-trea- 
surer’s head. The house of lords made a very short 
adjournment, and wore preparing some resolutions and 
addresses of the most dangerous importance. We had 
a very melancholy Christmas, and the most fearless 
persons were shakeu : for our great danger lay where l 
cannot tell your grace at this distance. The thing 
wished for was, the removal of the Somerset family ; 
hut that could not be doue, nor yet is. After some 
time ihe queen declared herself as you have heard, 
and twelve new lords were created. 

My lord Nottingham's game in this affair has been 
most talked of. and several hard things said of hitn are 
affirmed to be true. The dissenting ministers in this 
town were consulted about the occasional bill, and 
agreed to it, for what reasons I cunnot learn; that 
which is offered not satisfying me that they were afraid 
of worse. I believe they expected an entire change of 
ministry and measures, and a new parliament, hy 
which it might be repealed, and have instead some 
law to their advantage. The duke of Marlborough's 
removal has passed very silently ; the particular rea- 
sons for it I must tell your grace some other time . 
but how it will pass abroad I cannot answer. People 
on both sides conclude from it that Ihe peace is cer- 
tain ; hut the conclusion is ill drawn ; the thing would 
have been done although we had been sure of con- 
tinuing the war. We are terribly afraid of prime 
Eugene's coming, and therefore it was put off until the 
resolutions were taken. Before he came out of his 
yacht, he asked how many lords were made ? He was 
a quarter of an hour with the queen on Sunday about 
seven at night. The great men resolve to entertain 
him in their turns; and we suppose it will all end in 
a journey of pleasure. We are so confidently told of 
the duke of Somerset's being out, that I writ so to the 
dean of St. Patrick's. A man of quality told me 
he had it from my lord-keeper, whom 1 asked next 
day, and found it a mistake ; but it is impossible to 
fence against all lies ; however, it is still expected that 
the duke will be out, and that many other removes will 
he made. Lord Rauclagh died oti Sunday morning ; 
he was very poor and needy, and could hardly support 
himself for want of a pension which used to he paid 
him, and which his friends solicited as a thing of 

» This hanneiied August 12, 1711. 

Richard Jones, Lar.*n Jon*-» of Navan. and lUcount Rs- 
nelagh, created earl ut KnneUgh, December 11, 1677. 
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peifect charity. He died hard, a* (he term of art here 
i& to express the woful state of men who discover no 
religion at their death. 

The town talk is, that the duke of Ormond will go 
no more to Ireland, hut be succeeded by the duke of 
Shrewsbury, who is a very great and excellent person ; 
and I will hold a wager that your grace will l*; an 
admirer of his duchess: if they go, I will certainly 
order her to make all advances to you : but this is only 
a general report, of which they know nothing at court, 
although I think it not altogether improbable. 

We have yet heard nothing of my lord-privy-seal. 
Buys, tlie Dutch envoy, went to Holland, I think, at 
the same time. Buys is a great pretender to politics, 
and always leaves the cmn[>any with great expressions 
of satisfaction that he has convinced them all : he took 
much ]uxins to persuade me out of some opinions ; and, 
although all he said did but fix me deeper, he told the 
ministry how successful he liad been. I have got 
poor Dr. King,* who was some time in Ireland, to l>c 
gazeteer, which will be worth 250/. per annum to him 
if he be diligent and sober, for which I am engaged. 
I mention this because I think he was under your 
graces protection when he was in Ireland. 

By what I gather from Mr. Southwell, 1 believe your 
grace stuuds very well with the duke of Ormond ; and 
it is one great addition to my esteem for Mr. South- 
well tliat he is entirely your grace’s friend and 
lmmhle servant, delighting to do you justice upon 
all occasions. I am, with the greatest respect, your 
grace's most dutiful and most humble servant, . 


FROM DK. 8ACHEV ERELL. 

Southwark, January 31, 1712 

Reverend Sib, — S ince you have been pleased to under- 
take the generous office of soliciting my good lord- 
trcasuier’s favour in my behalf, 1 should be very un- 
grateful if I did not return you my most hearty thanks 
fur it, ami my huml/lest acknowledgments to his lord- 
ship for the success it has met with. 

I received last Monday a message by my pupil, 
Mr. Lloyd, (representative of Shropshire,) from Mr. 
Harley, by his lordship's order, to inquire what my 
brother was qualified fur. I told him, having failed in 
his trade, lie liad been out of business for some years, 
during which time I had entirely maintained him and 
his family; that his education had not qualified him 
for any consideiahle or nice post; hut that, if his 
lordship thought him an object of his favour, I entirely 
submitted him to his disposal, and should be very 
thankful to his goodness to erne me of part of that 
heavy burden of my family, that required more than 
my poor circumstances could allow of. 

1 am informed also that I am very much indebted 
to my great countryman, Mr. secretary St John, for 
his generous recommendation of this matter to his 
lordship. 

1 should be proud of an opportunity of expressing 
my gratitude to that eminent patriot, for whom iio one 
that wishes the welfare or honour of his church or 
country can have too great a veneration. 

But for yourself, good doctor, who was the first 
spring to move it, I am never sufficiently acknowledge 
the obligation. I should be glad if you will command 
me. in any time or place, to do it, which will lie a 
further favour conferred on, reverend sir, your most 
faithful servant, H. Sachkv ewell. 

P. S. I am told there is a place in the custom house 
void culled the searchers ; which, if proper to ask, I 
would not presume, hut rather leave it to his lord- 
ship’s disposal. 

* F>r. WiTtiswn King. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Lnotluu, March 29, 171*. 

Mv Lord,“-I cannot ask pardon for not sooner acknow- 
ledging your grace’s letter, because that would look as 
if I thought mine were of consequence. Either 1 grow 
weary of politics, or am out of the way of them, or 
there is less stirring than usual ; and, indeed, we are all 
in suspense at present ; but I am told that in ten or 
twelve days’ time we shall know what the issue will I* 
at Utrecht. 1 can only tell your grace that there are 
some unlucky circumstances, not proper to lie trusted 
to a letter, which have hitherto retarded this great 
work ; Mihi ImUhrta rerum morta/ium cumcti t in ne- 
gates obiervantur. Meantime, we are with great diffi- 
culty raising funds upon which to borrow 5,000,000/. 
One of those funds is a tax upon paper, and 1 think 
30 per cent, upou imported books; and of such a 
nature as I could not yesterday forbear saying to my 
lord-treasurer and the chancellor of the exchequer that, 
instead of preventing small papers and libels, it will 
leave nothing else for the press. I have not talked to 
the duke of Argyll upon the affairs of Spain since bis 
return ; but am told be affirms it impossible for us to 
carry on the war there by our former methods. The 
duke of Ormond is expected to go in two or three days 
for Flanders; and what I writ to your grace, some 
mouths ago, of the duke of Shrewsbury succeeding to 
govern Ireland, will, I suppose, lie soon declared. I 
was the other day to see the duchess, and reported your 
graces compliments, which she took very well; and I 
told her I was resolved your grace and she should l*» 
very good acquaintance. I believe the spirit of your 
huughers has got into our mohawks, who are still very 
troublesome, and every night cut somebody or other over 
the face, and commit a hundred insolent barbarities. 

There was never the least design of any impcucli- 
ment against the duke of Marlborough ; and it was 
his own great weakness, or the folly of his friends, tliat 
the thing went so far os it did. 

I know not whether it is that people liave talked 
themselves hoarse ; but, fur some weeks jiast, we have 
heard less of the pretender than formerly, I suppose 
it is, like a fashion, got into Ireland when it is out 
here : hut in my conscience I do not thiuk any one 
person in the court or ministry here designs any mure 
to bring in the iiretender than the great Turk. I hojie 
Mr. Harley, who is now on his journey to Hanover, 
will give that court a truer opinion of persons ami 
things than they have hitherto conceived. And, if 
your grace knew the instrument through which these 
false opinions have been infused, you would allow it 
another instance of the LuiUbrium rerum mortahum , 
And your grace cannot but agree that it is somethin^ 
singular for the prince in possession to make perpetual 
advances, and the presumptive heir to be standing 
off’ and suspicious. 

I know not whether your grace lias considered the 
position that my lord -treasurer is visibly in. Tbe late 
ministry and their adherents confess themselves fully 
resolved to have his head whenever it is in their power ; 
ami were prepared, upon the beginning of the session*, 
when the vote was carried against any peace without 
Spain, to move that he should Itesent to the Tower : at 
the same time his friends, and the Tories in general, 
are discontented at his slowuess in the changing of 
commissions and employments, to which the weakness 
of the couit interest in the house of lords is wholly 
imputed : neither do I find that those in the greatest 
stations, or most in the confidence of my lord- treasurer, 
are able to account for this proceeding, or seem satisfied 
with it. I have endeavoured to solve this difficulty 
another way ; and I fancy 1 am in the right, from 
words I have heard let fall : but, whatever be the 
cau.-e. »be consequences may Ik; danger, us. 
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I he queen is in very good health, hut dues not use 
so much exercise os she ought. Pray God preserve 
her many years ! 

A projector has lately applied to me to recommend 
him to the ministry about ati invention for finding out 
the longitude. He has given in a petition to the queen 
by Mr. secretary St. John. I understand nothiug of 
the mathematics; but I am told it is a thiug as im- 
probable os the philosopher’s stone or perpetual motion. 

I lately writ a letter of about thirty pages to lord- 
treasurer, by way of proposal for an academy, to cor- 
rect, enlarge, and ascertain the English language. And 
he and I have named above twenty persons of both 
parties to be members. I will shortly print the letter, 
and I hope something will come of it Your grace 
sees I am a projector too. I am, with great respect, 
my lord, your grace's most dutiful and most humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

London, May > 0 , 171*. 

My Lord. — When 1 had the honour of your grace's 
letter of March 27, I was lying ill of a cruel disorder, 
which still pursues me, although not with so much 
violence ; and I hope your grace will pardon me, if 
you find my letter to be that of one who writes in pain. 
You see, my lord, how things are altered. The talk of 
a new governor for Ireland is dropped. Tlte secret is, 
that the duke of Ormond had a promise of a pension, 
in case he lost his government ; but my lord -treasurer 
is so excessively thrifty, that to save charges he lets 
the duke keep it ; and, besides, there are some other 
circumstances, not proper for a letter, which have great 
weight in this matter. I couut upon it, that what- 
ever governor goes over under this ministry, a new 
parliament will be called. Yet I was told that the 
duke of Shrewsbury was pitched on, as a sort of me- 
dium between, Ac. He is a person of admirable 
qualities; and if lie were somewhat more active and 
less timorous in business, no man would be thought 
comparable to him. 

The moderate of the other party seem now content 
to have a peace, and all our talk and expectations are 
full of it : but 1 protest to your grace I know not what 
to write upon this subject, neither could I tell what to 
say if I had the honour to be with you. Upon lortl 
Strafford's coming over, the stocks are fallen ; although 
I expected, and, I thought, with reason, that they 
woula rise. There is a trade between some here and 
some in Holland of secrets and lies ; and there are some 
among us whose posts let them into an imperfect 
knowledge of things which they cannot conceal. This 
mixture makes up the town talk, governs the price of 
stocks, and has often a great deal of truth in it : besides, 
public affairs have often so many sudden turns aud 
incidents, that even those behind the curtain can hardly 
pronounce for a week. I am sensible that 1 have often 
deceived your grace with my wise innuendoes. Yet J 
verily think that my intelligence was very right at the 
moment 1 sent it. If 1 had writ to your gTacesix days 
ago, I would have ventured to have given you hopes 
that a peace would soon appear, and upon conditions 
wholly surprising and unexpected. I say this to you 
wholly in confidence; and I know nothing yet to 
change tny opinion, except the desponding talk of tire 
town ; for 1 see nothing yet in the countenances of the 
ministers. It seems generally agreed that the present 
dauphin cannot live, and upon that depend many mea- 
sures to be taken. This afternoon the hill for appoint- 
ing commissioners to iuquire into the grants, &c., was 
thrown out of the house of lords, the voices beiug equal, 
which is a great disappointment to the court, and 
matter of triumph to the other |iarty. But it may 
possibly he of the worst consequence to the grants next 
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session, when it is probable the ministry will be better 
settled, and able to procure a majority. I am, with 
great respect, my lord, your grace's most dutiful and 
most humble servant, Jonathan Swipt. 


TO MRS. HILL.* 

July. 171 1. 

Madam, — I was commanded some days ago to do what 
1 had long a mind to, but avoided, because I would 
not otfend your prudence or strain your eyes. But 
my lord Mas ham assures me there is no danger of 
either ; and that you have courage enough to read a 
letter, though it comes from a man, provided it be one 
of uo consequence, which his lordship would insinuate 
to be my case; but I hope you will not affront me so 
highly as to understand it so. There is not a grain of 
news in this town, or five miles about it, worth send- 
ing you ; and what we receive from Windsor is full os 
insignificant, except the accounts of the queen’s health 
and your housekeeping. We are assured that you 
keep a constant table, and that your guests leave you 
with full stomachs and full pockets ; that Dr. Arbuth- 
not sometimes leaves his beloved green cloth to come 
and receive your chidings and pick up your money. 
We intend shortly to represent your case to my lord- 
treasurer, as what deserves commiseration : hut we 
hope the matter is already settled between his lordship 
and you, and that you are instructed to be thus mag- 
nificent in order to carry on the cause. We reckou 
his lordship's life is now secure, since a combination of 
bandboxes and inkhonis, the engines of late times, 
were employed in vain to destroy him. He will dome 
the justice to tell you that I never fail of toasting you 
under the name of M the Governess of Dunkirk,” and 
that you have the honour to be very particularly in my 
good graces. My lady Masham still continues in a 
doubtful state of neither up nor down ; and one of her 
servants told mine, “ that they did not ex|>ect she 
would cry out this fortnight.” I saw yesterday our 
brother Hill, b who promises to he more thrifty of bis 
health, and seems to have a pretty good stock of it. 1 
hope you receive no visits from the headache and the 
spleen; and one who*kuows your constitution very 
well advises you by all means against sitting in the 
dusk at your window, or on the ground, leaning oti 
your hand, or at seesaw in your chair. I am, madam 
Ac. 


TO GENERAL HILL.* 

Windsor Castle, August 1*. 171*. 
Sir, — With great difficulty I recovered your present of 
the finest box in France* out of the bauds of Mrs. 
Hill : she allowed her own to be the prettiest, but then 
mine was the handsomest; and in short, she would part 
with neither. 1 pleaded my brotherhood and got my 
lord and lady Masham to intercede ; and at last she 
threw it me with a heavy sigh ; but now it is in my 
possession, I wish you had sent a paper of directions 
how I shall keep it. You that sit at your ease, and 
have nothing to do but keep Duukirk, never consider 
the difficulties you have brought upon me : twenty 
ladies have threatened to seize or surprise my box ; 
and what arc twenty thousand French or Dutch in 
comparison of those ¥ Mrs. Hill says it was a very idle 
thing in you to send such a present to a man who can 
neither punish nor reward you, since Grub-street is 
no more ; for the parliament has killed all the rouses 
of Grub-street, who, yet, in their lost moments cried 

» The wife of general Hill, and siEtter -in-law to the reigning 
favourite Mrs. Musiuun. 

t» Au elder brother of the general. 
c Tins gentleman was brother to lady Masham. 
d This snuff- bos. Swift informed Stella, was allowed to lie .h# 
finest in England, though it cost only 80/. The duchess o I 
Hamilton made him a pocket to wear it in. 
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out nothing Init Dunkirk. My lord-treasurer, who 
is the most malicious person in the world, says you 
ordered a goose to lie drawn at the bottom of my box, 
as a reflection upon the clergy ; and that I ought to 
resent it. Hut I am not angry at all, and his lordship 
ohserves by halves , for the goose is there drawn peck- 
ing at a snail, just as I do at biin, to make him mend his 
pace in relation to the public, although it be hitherto 
in Tain. And besides. Dr. Arbuthnot, who is a scho- 
lar, says “ you meant it as a compliment for us both : 
that I am the goose who saved the Capitol by my 
cackling; and that his lordship is represented by the 
snail, because he preserves his country by delays.” But 
my lord Masham is not to be endured : he observed, 
that in the picture of the inside, which represents a 
great company dancing, there stands a fool with the 
cap and bells ; and he would needs understand that 
figure as applied to me. And the worst of it was, that 
I happened last night to be at my lady duchess of 
Shrewsbury's ball ; where looking a little singular 
among so many fine ladies and gentlemen, bis lordship 
came and whispered me to look at my box ; which I 
resented so highly, that I went away in a rage with- 
out staying for supper. However, considering of it 
better after a night's sleep, 1 find all this is nothing but 
envy, and a design to make a quarrel between you and 
me: but it shall not do so; for 1 hope yotir intentions 
were good, however malice may represent them. And 
though I am used ill by all the family, who win my 
money and laugh at me ; yet to vex them more 1 will 
forgive them for your sake ; and as soon as I can 
break loose will come to Dunkirk for a fortnight, to get 
a little ease from my many persecutions by the Har- 
leys, the Mashams, and the Hills: only 1 intend to 
change my habit, for fear colonel Killigrew should 
mistake me for a chimney -sweeper. In the mean time, 
I wish you all success in your government, loyal 
French subjects, virtuous ladies, little chamjngne, and 
much health : and am, with the truest respect and es- 
teem, sir, your most obedient, humble servant and 
brother. 


LORD BOLINGRROKE *ft) MR. PRIOR.* 

S«?pteml>er 10. 171*. 

I was equally surprised and vexed to find that, by the 
uncouth way of explaining the queen's sense, you had 
been led to imagine that it was intended my lord 
Lexington should make any difficulty of seeing and 
complimenting the king of Spain os such. We spent 
ulwve three hours in penniug minutes yesterday upon 
this head, which was long ago adjusted. I suppose 
the instructions will be at last clear ; but my lord 
Lexington having been present at the debate, his un- 
derstanding of the matter will make araemls for any 
dark ambiguous article which may he in them. 

Dartmouth is to communicate the queen's orders 
herein to you, that so you may be able to satisfy the 
French ministers, and they to prepare the Spanish 
ministers. However, I will venture to tell you in a few 
word* what I understand is to be the measure of lord 
Lexington's conduct. As soon os he arrives at Madrid 
he will notify his arrival to the secretary of state. He 
will, when he sees this minister, let him know “That 
the queen lias sent him thither to compliment the king 
in her name ; to be a witness of the several renuncia- 
tions ami other acts requisite to complete the execution 
of the article agreed upon as necessary to prevent the 
union of the two monarchies: that, after this, lie is to 
proceed to settle such matters of commerce and other 
affair* as are for the mutual interest of loth nations, 
and to take the character of amliossador upon him." 
My lord will at the same time produce his credentials, 

• This letter psiticalarly illustrates the negotintiont relative 
lu tue Deace of Utrecht. 


and give the secretary a copy of them if lie desires it. 
In this conference he will further take notice of the 
several cessions made by tbe king of France in behalf 
of his grandson to the queeu; and will speak of them 
os jNiintu which he looks upon to be concluded. He 
will likewise give a memorial of them iii writing, 
signed by himself, to the secretary ; and expect from 
him an assent in tbe king's name, in writing also, and 
signed by the secretary. This seems natural, civil, 
and unexceptionable ; but auy other scheme is absurd 
and inconsistent with the rest of all our proceedings. 

For God's sake, dear Matt, hide the nakedness of thy 
country ; and give the best turn thy fertile brain will 
furnish thee with, to the blunders of thy countrymen, 
who are not much better politicians than the French 
are poets. 

1 have writ in great haste a prodigious long letter to 
Monsieur de Torcy, which I believe he will show you , 
but, for fear he should not, I enclose in this an extract 
of nart of it, which relates to a matter that has given 
lord -treasurer And your humble servant no small truuhle 
in the cabinet. The copy of the plenipotentiaries' de- 
spatch of the 2nd of September, which I likewise send, 
will show you how a dispute, now oil foot at Utrecht, 
began ; you will otwerve their lordships are very warm 
in it : and I can assure you we have those who are not 
a jot cooler. 

The solution of this difficulty must come from you ; 
it is a matter of management and amiearance, mute 
than of substance; and the court of France must be 
less politic than I think them at any time, and more 
unreasonable than I think them at this time, not to 
come into a temperament upon a matter unnecessarily 
started. You must begin by making Monsieur de 
Torcy not only to understand, but own he understands, 
the proposition which I am sure he remem l>ers I more 
than once repeated to him, when I was in France, upon 
various occasions, and which I have again stated as 
clearly as I am able. The queen can never do any- 
thing which shall look like a direct restraint on her 
allies from demanding what they judge necessary ; but 
as long as they act tbe port which they now do, she can 
very justly lie passive and neuter as to their interests . 
and if her peace be made before theirs, which she will 
not delay for them, she can with the same justice leave 
them to make their own bargain. This is advantage 
enough for France; and such a one, fairly sfieaking, 
as, a year ago, they would have given more than 
Toumay to have been sure of: they must not therefore 
press us to go further than this, nor do anything which 
may seem contradictory to what the queen delivered 
from tbe throne. That speech they have always 
owned as the plan they submitted to ; and it varies but 
little from that brought hither by Gaultier. In a 
word, the use which tbe French will make of the 
unaccountable obstinacy of the Dutch and other allies 
may in several respects, and particularly, for aught I 
know, in this instance of Tournay, give them an oppor- 
tunity of saviug and gaining more than they could have 
hoped for ; and the queen may in the present circum- 
stances contribute passively to this end, but actively 
she never can in any circumstances. 

I think in my own opinion, and I believe speak the 
aueen’s upon this occasion, that it were better tbe French 
should in the course of tbe treaty declare, “ That what- 
ever they intended to have given the Dutch, when the 
queen spoke from the throne, their conduct has been 
such, and the situation of affairs so altered, that the 
king is resolved to have Tournay restored to him." 1 
•ay, I believe this were better than to expect bat we 
should consent to an exjKwition of the queen's word*, 
by which her majesty would yield the town up. 

I-et the conferences begin as soon as they can, I dare 
say, business will not l>e very speedily despatched iu 
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them • u the mean time we shall go on to ripen every- 
thing for a conclusion between us and Savoy, and 
France and Spain ; and this is the true point of view 
which the French ought to have before tlieir eyes. 

You will be very shortly particularly and fully in- 
structed to settle the article of North America and 
those points of commerce still undetermined : that 
•lone, the ministers may sign at Utrecht as soon as 
they can hear from lord Lexington. 

My lord Dartmouth writes to you concerning a 
clamour which our merchants have raised, as if, under 
pretence of not carrying to Lisbon or Harcelona <Ut 
prwutOMM de guerre ou de bouche , they shall be debarred 
from their usual traffic of coni and tish, which at those 
places there are great demauds for, in time of peace os 
well as war, and without any consideration of the 
armies. The difficulty as to Lisbon seems to be re- 
moved by the Portuguese submitting to coine into 
the suspension of arms ; and he proposes to you an ex- 
pedient as to Barcelona: but in truth that war must 
lie ended of course now, since the queen supports it no 
longer, and the Dutch are recalling their fleet from the 
Straits. The duke of Argyll is goiug immediately 
now away ; and the moment he comes to Minorca he 
draws to him everything belonging to the queen out of 
Catalonia; the imperial troops must in my opiuiou 
that moment submit, and compouud for transportation ; 
and when the war is at an end I think there can be no 
pretence for quarrelling with us for carrying our goods 
to the people of the country. 

It is now three o'clock in the morning : 1 have been 
hard at work all day, and am not yet enough recovered 
to bear much fatigue : excuse therefore the confused- 
ness of this scroll, which is ouly from Harry to Matt, 
ami not from the secretary to the minister. 

Your credentials as minister plenipotentiary will be 
•eut you, together with your full powers, by the next 
boat : and before duke Hamilton goes, 1 will move to 
have you removed to Utrecht ; which there will be a 
natural handle for as soon as you shall settle the points 
of commerce, and in doing that have given the hut 
stroke to the finishing the treaty with Frauce. 

Make my compliments to Madam Teriol ; and let 
her know tliat 1 have, I hope, put her affair into a way 
of Iseiiig finished to her satisfaction. 1 have spoke 
very earnestly to Moffei, and have used the proper 
arguments to him. 

Adieu ! my pen is ready to drop out of my hand. 
Believe that no man loves you hetter, or is more faith- 
fully yours, &c. Boling broke. 

P.S. I had almost forgot to tell you that the queen is 
pleased to discharge the mareschal Tallard s parole ; 
which you may assure him, with my compliments, 
of ; and give any signification necessary in form. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Kensington, September 30. 111 *. 
My Loud, — I have two or three times begun letters to 
your grace, and have tom what I writ, hoping I might 
send you something decisive about the peace. But all 
still continues to lie very loose, and I continue to be 
very desponding, although the people in affairs laugh 
at me fur it. 1 have one plain maxim in deiiling will) 
those* who have more cunning and less honesty than my- 
self, which is, what we call keeping the staff in my own 
hand, and contriving that they shall trust me rather 
than I them. A man may reason until he is weary 
upon this proceeding of the Dutch. The soldiers tell 
me that the duke of Ormond could not possibly take 
ptssession of Dunkirk, since the foreign troops have 
refused to march, and tliat the States will not suffer us 
to go through their towns. But 1 had a whisper from 
one who should know best, “ tliat Dunkirk might now 
hare been ours if right methods had been taken.’* 


m 

And another great man 'aid to a friend of mine, about 
a fortnight ago, >( that the least wrong step on that side 
the water might have very ill consequences at this 
juncture.*’ Meantime the discontented party seems 
full of hopes, and many of the court side, beside 
myself, desponding enough. The necessity of laying 
the proposals before the parliament drew us into all 
this; for now we are iu a uianne* pinned down, and 
cannot go back an inch with any good grace : so that, 
if the French play us foul, I dread the effects, which 
are too visible to doubt. And on the other side, if the 
{"“ace goes smoothly on, I cannot hut think that some 
severe inquiries will be made, and, 1 believe, upon 
j very manifest grounds. If there be any secret in ibis 
matter of Dunkirk, it must be in very few hands ; and 
i those who most converse with men at the helm are, I 
am confident, very much iu the dark. Some people 
go so far os to think that the Dutch will hinder even 
the English forces, under the duke of Ormond, from 
going by the French country to Dunkirk ; but I can- 
not be of tliat opinion. YVe suppose a few days will 
decide this matter ; and I believe your grace will agree 
tliat there was never a more nice conjuncture of affairs ; 
however, the court appears to be very resolute : several 
changes have been made, and more are daily expected. 
The Dutch are gn/wn so unpopular, tliat I helieve 
the queen might hare addresses to stand by her against 
them with lives ami fortunes. 

I had your grace’s letter of May 29, written in the 
time of your visiting ; from which I hope you are re- 
turned with health and satisfaction. 

The difficulties in the peace, by the accidents in the 
Bourbon family, are, as your grace observes, very great, 
and what indeed our ministers chiefly apprehended. 
But we think Philip's renouncing to lie an effectual 
expedient ; not out of any regard lie would have for it, 
hut because it will lie the interest of every prince of 
the blood in France to keep him out, and because the 
Spaniards will never assist him to unite the two king- 
doms. 

I am iu hopes yet that your grace may pay your 
treat ; for it is yet four weeks to November, at least 1 
believe we shall be happy or ruined before that time. 

It is certain tliat there is something in what people 

say But the court is so luckily constituted at 

present, that every man thinks the chief trust cannot be 
anywhere else so well placed ; neither do I know above 
one man tliat would take it, and it is a great deal too 
soon for him to have such thoughts. 

I humbly thank your grace for your concern about 
my health : I have still the remainder of some pains, 
which has partly occasioned my removing hither about 
three weeks ago. 1 was recommended to country air, 
and chose this because 1 could pass my time more 
agreeably near my frieuds at court. We think the 
queen will go to Windsor iu three weeks ; and I believe 
1 shall be there most of the time 1 stay in England, 
which I intend until toward the end of summer. 

My lord-treasurer has often promised he will advance 
my design of an academy ; so have my lord-keeper 
and all the ministers; but they are now too busy to 
think of anything beside what they have upon the anvil. 
My lord-treasurer and I have already pitched upon 
twenty members of both parties ; but perhaps it may 
all come to nothing. 

If things continue as they are another session, per- 
haps your grace may see the bill of resuming the 
grants* carried on with a great deal more rigour than 
it lately was. It was only desired that the grantees 
should pay six years' purchase, and settle the remainder 
ou them by act of parliament, and those grants ore now 
worse than other lands by more years’ purchase than 
six ; so that, in effect, they would have lost nothing. 

• This bfll was thrown out of the house of parliament. 
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I am, with the greatest respect, your grace'* nioat dutiful 
and most humble servant, Jonathan Swipt. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY AND MRS. 
RAMSAY. 

CliMea. Monday ■ 

I iiavb had great satisfaction in the favour of your 
letter, though disappointed, since not occasioned by 
yourself. When one is too quick, misjudging com- 
monly follows. At first I feared Mr. Collier was taken 
with a fit of an apoplexy : the next line I read, I 
wished he had one. If I did not apprehend, by your 
knowing me but a little, that I might grow trouble- 
some where I distinguished, you should not want any 
conveniency to bring you hither to Mrs. Ramsay and 
me, who are both, without compliment, truly mortified, 
intending ever to be. sir. your sincere bumble servants, 
E. Orkney. 

Emz. Ramsay. 

We design to be at Windsor on Wednesday, where I 
hope you will meet with me in the drawing-room, 
to tell me when you can dine with us. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 

Momlny Morning b 

I am sure you are very ill-natured, (I would not liave 
been so cross to you,) to have known Mr. Lewis and 
me so long, and not have made ns acquainted sooner, 
when you know too that I have been in search of a 
reasonable conversation. I have no way to excuse you 
but doubting his to be so agreeable at a second meet- 
ing, which I desire you will make when it is most 
convenient to both. It is not from custom I say I am 
extremely, sir, your humble sonant, E. Ohknfy. 
When you read this, I fancy you will think, why does 
she write to me ? I hate a letter as much as my 
lord -treasurer does a petition. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, October *1. 1719. 

My Lord,- — Since I had the honour of your grace's 
letter of July 29, which found me at Windsor, I have 
been extremely out of order with a giddine** in my 
head, which pursued me until very lately ; but by an 
uneasy course of physic, I hope I have in some sort 
overcome it. 

We are now in very near expectation of a peace; 
ami your grace I hope will believe it as good a one as 
the circumstances of things would allow. I confess I 
igree with your grace that the great difficulty was 
about the danger of France and S]>ain being united 
under one king. To my knowledge all possible means 
have been tuken to secure that matter ; and yet, after 
all, the weakest side will l>e there. Renunciations by 
France liave very justly so little credit, that 1 do not 
wonder so little weight is laid on them. Rut Spain, 
we are sure, will for their owu sake* enter into all 
securities to prevent that union ; and all the allies must 
be guarantees. If you still object that some danger still 
remains, what is to be done 1 Y our grace is altogether 
misinformed if you think that this is at all the difficulty 
which so long made the Dutch untractnble. It was 
nothing less : neither have they once mentioned, during 
all the negotiation at Utrecht, one syllable of getting 
Spain out of the Bourbon family, or into tliat of Aus- 
tria, as the chief men have assured me not three days 
ago. Buy9 offered last winter to ease us immedatelpr 
of the trouble we were in by lord Nottingham’s vote, if 
we would consent to let them share with us in the 
advantages we had stipulated with France ; which ad- 
vantage*. however, did by no means clash with Holland, 
• 1713. t» Iinior»c<l 1713. 


and were only conditional, if peace should ensue But, 
my lord, we know further, that the Dutch made offers 
to treat with France before we received any from 
thence; and were refused upon the ill-usage they 
gave Mr. Torcy at the Hague, and the abbG de Po- 
lignac afterward at Gertruydeuherg : and we know that 
Torcy would have been forced to apply to them again, 
if, after several refusals, we had not hearkened to their 
overtures. What I tell your grace is infallibly true ; 
and care shall lie taken very soon to satisfy the world in 
th.s and mauy other particulars at Large which ought to be 
known ; for the kingdom is very much in the daik. after 
all the pains hitherto taken to inform it. You grace's con- 
jectures nre very right, that a general peace would not 
be for our interest, if we had made ours with France. 
And I remember a certain great man used to say two 
months ago, “ Fight on, tight on, my merry men all.” 
I believe likewise that such a peace would have hap- 
pened if the Dutch bad not lately been more compliant : 
upon which our ministers told those of France that, 
since the states were disposed to submit to the queen, 
her majesty must enter into their interests : and I believe 
they have as good conditions as we ever intended they 
should. Tournny, I hope, will l»e yielded to them ; 
and Lisle we never designed they should have. The 
emperor will be used as he deserves ; and having paid 
nothing for the war, shall get nothing by the trace. 
We are most concerned (next to our regard to Holland! 
for Savoy, and France for Bavaria. I believe we shall 
make them both kings, by the help of Sardinia and 
Sicily. But I know not how plans may alter every 
day. The queen's whole design, os your grace conjec- 
tures, is to act the part of a mediator ; and our advan- 
tages, too many to insert here, must tie owned very gTcat. 

As for an academy to correct and settle our language, 
lord- treasurer talks of it often very warmly ; but I 
doubt is yet too busy until the peace be over. He goes 
down to Windsor on Friday, to be chosen of the garter, 
with five more lords. 

I know nothing of promises of anything intended for 
myself; but, I tliauk God, I am not very warm in my 
expectations, and know courts too well to be surprised 
at disappointments; which, however, I shall have no 
great reason to fear if I give my thoughts any trouble 
that way, which, without affectation, I do not ; although 
I cannot expect to be believed wlien I say so. I am, &c 
Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY 

London, November 21. 71*. 

This key will open treasures ; but vain in me to know 
them.* Your coii7enieuce is my satisfaction. If 1 can 
nr may mud what will l* in tlii» table, it ought and 
shall be my happiness. You must discern this coma 
from the most interested joiner that ever made a thing 
of this nature, l’eruse narrowly ; and what faults you 
find, they sluill be mended in every particular, to the 
utmost capacity of, sir, your obliged humble servant, 
E. OltttNEY. 

TO THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 

November 21. 171*. 

Madam, — When, upon parting with your ladsyhip, you 
were ph ased to tell me I should Bud your present at 
home, natural justice prompted me to resolve that the 
first use I made of it should be in paying acknowledg- 
ments to my benefactor. But, when 1 opened lire 
writing-table, which I must now call mine, I found 
you had neither sent pens, ink, nor paper, sufficient for 
such an undertaking. Hut 1 ought to tell your ladyship 
in order tliat 1 first got there a much more valuable 
thing : and I cannot do greater honour to my scrutoir. 

» Seal with a |ireseut of a . ruing Utile, seal, |wp« »ax, Sov 
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than to assure your ladyship that your letter is the first 
thing 1 have put in it, ami shall he the last thing I will 
ever take out. I must tell your ladyship that I am at this 
moment under a very great concern. I was fully con- 
vinced that 1 should write with a new spirit by the 
influence of the materials you sent me; hut it is quite 
otherwise ; I have not a grain of invention, whether out 
of the confusion which attends us when we strive too 
tnuch to acquit ourselves, or whether your liens and ink 
are sullen, and think themselves disgraced since they 
have changed tlieir owner. 1 heartily thank your lady- 
•hip for making me a present that looks like u sort of 
establishment. [ plainly see, by the contrivance, that 
if you weic first minister, it would have been a cathe- 
dral. As it is, you have more contributed toward fixing 
me than all the ministry together : for it is difficult to 
travel with this equipage, and it will be impossible to 
travel or live without it. You liave an unhoubted title 
to whatever papers this table shall ever contain, (except 
your letter,) and I desire you will please to have 
another key made for it; that, when tne court shall 
think fit to give me a room worth putting it into, your 
ladyship may come and search it whenever you please. 

I beg your ladyship to join in laughing with me at 
my unreasonable vanity, when 1 wished that the motto 
written about the wax was a description of yourself, 
llut, if I am disappointed in that, your ladyship w ill 
be so in all the rest ; even this ink will never be able 
to convey your ladyship's note as it ought. The paper 
will contain no wonders hut when it meutious you ; 
neither is the seal any otherwise an emblem of my life 
than hy the deep impression your ladyship has made, 
which nothing but my death can wear out. By the 
inscription about the pens, 1 fear there is some mistake ; 
and that your ladyship did not design them for me. 
However, I will keep them until you can find the per- 
• >n you intended should liave them, and who will be 
able to dispose of them according to your predictions. 

I cannot find that the workman yuu employed and 
directed has made the least mistake: but there are four 
implements wanting. The two first I shall not name, 
because an odd superstition forbids us to accept them 
from our friends ; the third is a sponge, which the people 
long have given so ill a reputation to, that 1 vow it 
shall he no gift of your ladyship : the last is a flat ivory 
instrument, used in folding up letters, which 1 insist you 
must provide. 

See, madarn, the first-fruits this unlucky present of 
yours has produced. It is but giving a fiddle to a scraper, 
or a jiestle and mortar to an apothecary, or a Tory 
}>amphlet to Mrs. Ramsay. Nothing is so great a dis- 
couragement to generous persons as the fear of being 
worried by acknowledgments. Besides, your ladyship 
is an utuufferable kind of giver, making every present 
fifty times the value by the circumstances and man- 
ner. And I know {>eople in the world who would not 
oblige me so much at tne cost of a thousand pounds as 
you have done at that of twenty pounds ; which, 1 
must needs toll you, is ail unconscionable way of deal- 
ing, and whereof 1 believe nobody alive is so guilty as 
y.mrself. In short, you deceive my eyes und corrupt 
my judgment : nor am 1 now sure of anything hut 
that of being, &c. Jonathan Swift. • 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 

November 22 , 171*. 

You are extremely obliging to write how well you take 
my whim in telling my true thoughts of your mind : 
for I was ashamed when I reflected, and hoped I should 
see you soon after expressing the value I have of you 
in an uncommon way. But this I write with assurance 
that 1 am, very s ucervly, sir, vour obliged humble 
servant, * K. OukritY. 


4ta 

FROM MR. HARRISON. 

Utrecht, December 16, 1T12. 

Your thanks of the 25 th of November, sir, come before 
tbeir time; the condition of the obligation being, that 
you should receive twelve shirts, which number shall 
be completed by the first proper occasion. Your kiial 
letter, however, is extremely seasonable; and (next to 
a note from the treasury) has proved the most vivifying 
cordial in the world. If you please to send me now 
und then as much of the same as will lie upon the top 
of your pen, I should he contented to take sheets for 
shirts to the end of the chuptcr. 

Since you are so good us to enter into my alTairs, I 
shall trouble yuu with a detail of them, as well us of 
my conduct since 1 left England ; which, in iny opinion, 
you have a right to ius[iect, ami approve or condemn 
as you think fit. During my state of probation with 
the earl of StralTord, it was my endeavour to rccom- 
mend myself to his excellency rather by fidelity, 
silence, and an eutire submission, than hy an affect- 
ation to shine in his service : and whatever difficulties, 
whatever discouragements fell iu my way, 1 think it 
appears that they were surmounted iu the end ; and 
my advancement followed upon it sooner than I 
expected ; another would say, much sooner than I 
deserved, which J should easily agree to, were it not 
that I flatter myself there is some merit iu the behaviour 
I kept when the hope* and temptation of being pre- 
ferred glittered in my eyes. All the world knows 
upon what foot Mr. Watkins* thought himself with my 
lord Strafford ;* and, though all the world does not 
know what I am going to tell you, yet Mr. Watkins 
does ou one hand, and my lord Strafford on the other, 
that all the credit I had with either was heartily, and 
without reserve, employed to make mattcis easy, and 
to cultivate, iu my humble station, that good under- 
standing which our * iurt desired should be between 
them. I had my reasons for this, and such, perhajis, 
as flowed from an inclination to promote my own 
interest. I knew as well as any man living almost how 
much Mr. Watkins was valued by roy lord Bolinghroke 
and others. 1 foresaw the danger of standing in compe- 
tition with him if that case should happen; and, to tell 
yuu the truth, I did not think myself ri[ie, in regard of 
interest at home, or of any service I could pretend to 
have done abroad, to succeed Mr. Watkins in so good 
an employment. Above all, 1 protest to you, sir, that 
if 1 know my own heart, 1 am capable of suffering the 
utmost extremities rather than violate the infinite duty 
and gratitude 1 owe my lord Bolinghroke, by doing an 
ill office to a person honoured with such {'articular marks 
of his lordship's esteem. 1 might add to this that I 
really loved Mr. Watkins; and 1 beg you, sir, to urge 
him to the proof whether my whole lieliaviour was riot 
such as might justify the warmest profession* 1 can make 
of that kind. After all this, how cotnes it tliat he, either 
iu raillery or good earnest, accuses me of having any 
resentment against him f By word of mouth when lie 
left us, by letters so long os ho allowed me to correspond 
with him, and by all the people that ever went from 
Utrecht to Flanders, huve 1 importuned him for the 
continuance of his friendship : and, |>erhaps, even in 
his alaence, (if he pleases to reflect,) given nim a very 
essential proof of mine. If anybody has thought it 
worth their while to sow division between us, 1 wish 
he thought it worth his to let me into the secret ; and 
nothing, he may be sure, shall be wanting on my side 
to defeat a stratagem which, for aught 1 know, may 
end iu the starving of his humble servant. 

Which leads me naturally to the second thing pro- 
posed to be spoken to in my text; uamely, my circum- 

• I »ite secretary. 

t* Tiioma* c.»rl of StralTurd, .'nitmwMdor extraordinary ind 
plrnipoteDtiary to llic »Ute» grneial 
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stances : f«>r, oetween you and me, sir, I apprehend the 
treasury will issue out no money on my account till 
they know what is due on that of Mr. Watkins." And 
if he has any pretensions, I have none, that I know of, 
but what are as precarious to measn stiver I Rave away 
hut now to a beggar was to him. Is it possible that Mr. 
Watkins can demand the pay of a commission which is, 
by the queen herself, actually superseded during his 
atucnce from his post? Or is it not as plainly said in 
mine that I am her majesty’s secretary during such his 
absence, as in his that he was so while he resided here? 
If 1 must he crushed, sir, for God's sake let some reason 
Ik* alleged fur it; or else an ingenuous confession made 
that tt at pro rat tone vohtntat. If you can fix Mr. 
Watkins to any final determination on this subject, 
you will do me a singular service, and I shall take 
rny measures accordingly. Though I know your 
power, I cannot help distrusting it on this occasion. 
Before I conclude, give me leave to put you in mind 
of lieatiug my thanks into my lord Bolingbroke’s cars 
for his late generosity, to the end that his lordship may 
be wearied out of the evil habit be has got of heaping 
more obligations and goodness on those he is pleased 
to favour than their shoulders are able to hear. For 
my own part, I have so often thanked his lordship, that 
I hare now no more ways left to turn my thoughts ; 
and beg, if you have any right good compliments neat 
ami fine by you, that you will advance the necessary, 
and place them, with the other help* you have given 
me, to my account; which I question not but I shall 
lie able to acknowledge at one and the same time, ad 
(Jr tec at calendar. 

In the mean time, I shall do my best to give you just 
such hints as you desire hy the next post; though I 
cannot but think there are some letters in the office 
which would serve your turn a good deal better than 
anything 1 can tell you about the people at the Hague. 
Your access there abundantly prevents my attempting 
to write you any news from hence. And 1 assure you, 
sir, you can write me none from England (however 
uneasy my circumstances are) which will he so agree' 
able as that of your long-expected advancement. It 
gTioves me to the soul, that a person who has been so 
instrumental to the raising of me from obscurity and 
distress should not l>e vet set above the power of fortune 
and the mnlice of those enemies your real merit has 
created. 1 beg, dear sir, the continuance of your kind 
care and inspection over me ; and that you would iu 
all respects command, reprove, or instruct me as a 
father ; for I protest to you, sir, 1 do and ever shall 
honour and regard you with the affection of a son. 


TO TIIE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

Decrmher 20, t712. 

Madam, — Any other person of less refinement and pru- 
dence than myself would lie at a loss how to thank your 
grace upon the surprise of coming home last night and 
finding two pictures 1 * where only one was demanded. 
But I understand your grace's malice, and do here 
affirm you to be the greatest prude upon earth. You 
will uot so much as let your picture be alone in a room 
with a man, tio not with a clergyman, and a clergyman 
of five-and-forly ; and therefore resolved my lord duke 
should accompany it, and keep me in awe, that I might 
uot presume to look too often upon it. For my own 
part, 1 begin already to repent thut 1 ever liegged your 
grace's picture; and could almost find in my heart to 
wnd it you back ; for, although it he the most beauti- 
ful sight I ever beheld, except the original, yet the 

• Th* government suffered Harrison to be reduced to great 
diUri’VM for w ant of rrguUr payment of his .wjuintmentm. 

t* " The duchess of Ormond promised me her picture; and 
c ruing home to ni u ht I found hei» nud the nuke's lioth in rr.y 
Ui*Uil<er .“— Journal to Sulla. December Is, 1712. 


veneration ami respect it fills me with will always 
make me think 1 am in your grace’s presence ; will 
hinder me from saying and writing twenty idle things 
that used to divert me ; will set me labouring upon 
majestic, sublime ideas, at which 1 have no maimer of 
talent; and will make those who come to visit me 
think I am grown on the sudden wonderful stately anti 
reserved. But in life we must take the evil with the 
good; and it is one comfort that I know how to be 
revenged. For the sight of your grace's resemblance 
will perjetually remind me of paying tny duty to your 
person ; which will give your grace the torment, and 
me the felicity, of a more frequent attendance. 

But, after all, to deal plainly with your grace, your 
picture (and 1 must say the same of my lord duke’s 
will be of very little use, further than to let others see 
the honour you are pleased to do me : for all the ac- 
complishments of your mind and person arc so deeply 
printed in the heart, and represent you so lively to my 
imagination, that 1 should take it for a high affront if 
you believed it iu the power of colours to refresh rny 
memory ; almost as high a one as if your grace should 
deny me the justice of being, with the most profound 
resjiect and gratitude, madam, your grace's, Ac. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Iximlon, January S, 171 3. 

Mr Lord, — Since I had the honour of your grace's 
letter, we have liad a dead time of news and politic*; 
and 1 make a conscience of writing to you without 
something that will recompense the trouble of leading. I 
cannot but grant that your grace, who are at a distance, 
and argue from your own wisdom and general obser- 
vations and reading, is likely to be more impartial 
than I, who, iu spite of my resolutions and opinion to 
the contrary, am forced to converse only with one side 
of the world, which fastens prejudices to me, notwith- 
standing all 1 can do to avoid them. Your grace has 
certainly hit upon the weak side of our peace : but I 
do not find you have prescrilied any remedies. For 
that of limiting France to a certain number of shim 
and troops was, I doubt, not to be compassed. While 
that mignty kingdom remains under one monarch, it 
will be always in some degree formidable to its neigh- 
bours. But we flatter ourselves it is likely to be less 
so than ever, by the concurrence of many circum- 
stances too long to trunble you with. But, my lord, 
what is to be done? 1 will go so far with your grace 
as to tell you, that some of our friends are of opinion 
witli the other {tarty, that, if this last campaign bad 
gone on w ith the conjunction of the British troops, 
France might have been in danger of Iteing driven to 
great extremes. Yet I confess to you, at the same 
time, that if 1 had been first minister 1 should have 
advised the queen to pursue her measures toward a 
peace. 

Some accidents and occasions have put it iu tny way 
to know every step of this treaty better, 1 think, than 
any man iu England. Aud 1 do assert to your grace, 
that, if France had been closely pushed this enmpaign, 
they would, upon our refusal, liave made offers to 
Holland which tlie republic would certainly bare 
accepted ; and in that case the interests of England 
would have been wholly laid aside, os we saw it three 
years ago at the Hague and Geertruydenbergh. The 
marshal d'Uxelles ami Mesnagcr, two of the French 
plenipotentiaries, were wholly inclined to have l>egun 
by the Dutch ; but the third, abb6 de Polignac, who 
has most credit with Monsieur Torcy, was for begin- 
ning by England. 

There was a great faction in France by tins pro- 
ceeding ; and it was a mere personal resentment in the 
French king and Monsieur Torcy against the Status 
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which hindered them from seining the first overture 
rfiere. And I believe your grace will lie convinced, 
by considering that fhe demands of Holland might tie 
much more easily satisfied than those of Britain. The 
•States were very indifferent about the article of Spain 
living in the Bourbon family, as Monsieur Buys pub* 
licly owned when he was here, ami among others to 
myself. They valued not the demolition of Dunkirk, 
the frontier of Portugal, nor the security of Savoy. 
They abhorred the thoughts of our having Gibraltar 
and Minorca, uor cared what became of our do- 
minions in North America. All they had at heart was 
the sovereignty of Flanders, under the name of a 
furrier, and to stipulate what thev could for the em- 
j**ror, to make him easy under their encroachments. 
1 cun further assure your grace, before any proposals 
were sent here from France, and ever Since, until 
within these few mouths, the Dutch have been en- 
deavouring constantly, by private intrigues with that 
court, to undermine us, and put themselves at the 
head of a treaty of peace ; which is a truth that per- 
haps the world may soon be informed in, with several 
others that are little known. Besides, my lord, 1 
doubt whether you have sufficiently reflected ou the 
condition of this kingdom, and the possibility of pur- 
suing the war at that ruinous rate. This argument is 
not the weaker for being often urged. Besides, France 
is likely to have a long minority ; or, if not, perhaps 
to be engaged in a civil war. And I do not find that 
in public atl'airs human wisdom is able to make pro- 
visions for futurity which ore not liable to a thousand 
accidents. W e have done all we can ; and for the 
rest, curent poaleri. 

“Sir William Temple's Memoirs,” which you men- 
tioned, is his first part, and was published twenty 
years ago; it is chiefly the treaty of Nimeguen, and 
was so well known that I could hardly thiuk your 
grace lias not seen it. 

1 am in some doubt whether a fall from a horse be 
suitable to the dignity of an archbishop. It is one of 
the chief advantages in a great station that one is ex- 
empt from common accidents of that kind. The late 
king" indeed got a fall; hut his majesty was a fox- 
hunter. 1 question whether you can plead any pre- 
cedent to excuse you ; and therefore 1 hope you will 
commit no more such errors ; aud in the mean time I 
heartily congratulate with your grace that [ can rally 
you upon this accident. 

I am in some fear that our peace will hardly be 
concluded in several weeks, by reason of a certain 
incident tliat could not be foreseen : neither can I tell 
whether the parliament will sit liefore the conclusion 
of the peace; because some jhm-soiis differ in their 
]K>litica about the matter. If others were no wiser 
than I, your session should not be deferred upon thut 
account I am, with the greatest respect, your grace's 
most dutiful and humble servant, Jonathan Swikt. 


FROM LORD BOL1NGBROKE. 

Thursday morning, two o'clock. 

January 5, 1713. 

Though I have not seen, yet I did not fail to write to 
lord-treasurer. Non tua res agitur , dear Jonathan. It 
is the treasurer's cause; it is my cause; it is every 
man's cause who Is eml inrked on our bottom. Depend 
upon it, that I never will neglect any opportunity of 
showing tliat true esteem, that sincere affection, and 
honest friendship for you, which fill the breast of your 
faithful friend, Bolinuukokk 

TO THE DUKE OP ARGYLL. 

Jiiuusrv SO, 1713. 

Mr Lord, — I would myself have delivered the answer 
I sent yesterday to your grace at court by Dr. Arbuth- 
» King William 111. wo* killed by a fall rom his horse. 


not, if 1 had not thought the right of complai .ing to 
be on my side ; for I thiuk it was my due that you 
should have immediately told uie whatever you had 
heard amiss of my conduct to your grace. Wheu 1 
had the honour tu be first known to those in the mi- 
nistry, 1 made it an express condition, “that whoever 
did inc ill offices, they should iuform me of what was 
said, and hear my vindication ; that I might not be 
mortified with countenances estranged of the sudden, 
and l>e at a loss for the cause.” And I think there is 
iio person alive whose favour or protection 1 would 
purchase at tliat expense. I could not speak to the 
disadvantage of your grace without being uugrateful, 
(which is an ill word,) since you were pleased volun- 
tarily to make so many professions of favour to me for 
some years past ; and your being a duke and a general 
would have swayed me not at all in my respect fur 
your person, if I had not thought you to abound in 
qualities, which I wish were easier to be fouud iu 
those of your rank. 1 have, indeed, sometimes heard 
what your grace was told 1 reported ; but as I am a 
stranger to coffeehouses, bo it is a great deal below me 
to spread coffeehouse reports. This accusatiou is a 
little the harder upon me, because I have SI ways ap- 
pe&red fond of your grace's character ; and have, with 
great industry, related several of your geuerous actions, 
on purpose to remove the imputation of the only real 
fault (for 1 say nothing of common frailties) which I 
ever heard laid to your charge. I confess I have often 
thought that Homer's description of Achilles bore some 
resemblance to your grace, but 1 do not remember 
that ever 1 said so. At the name time, I think few 
men were ever bom with nobler qualities to fill and 
udoru every office of a subject, a friend, and a pro- 
tector, &c. 

FROM ROBERT HUNTER, Esq.* 

Now York, March 1, 1713. 

I think I am indebted to you for two letters, and 
should hare continued so had it not been for the 
apprehension of your putting a wrong construction upon 
my neglect. My friends being few in number, I would 
not willingly, or by my own fault, neglect or lose those 
I have. The true cause is this. My unhappy circum- 
stances have so soured me, that whatever 1 write must 
be vinegar aud gall to a man of your mirth. For the 
better understanding of which, be pleased to read them 
in the words of one of my most renowned predeccssors. b 
Quando pense venir a este goviemo a comer caliente , y 
a bever fno, y a recrear il cuerpo entre sabanat de 
Olanda, sobre evk hones de plttma, he venido a hitter 
penitencia , como se fuera Ermctanno, y como no la hago 
de me tv hut ad, pento que al cabo , me ha de uemr el 
dttibh. This worthy was indeed hut a type of me, of 
which 1 could fully convince you by an exact parallel 
between our administrations and circumstances, which 
I shall reserve hi another opportunity. 

Tlie truth of the matter is this : I am used like a 
dog, after having done all that is in the power of man 
to deserve a better treatment, so tliat I am now quite 
jaded. Male vehi malo alo gubernanle, quiim fam malts 
rectoribus bene gubernare. 

The approaching peace will give leisure to the mi- 
nistry to think of proper remedies for the distracted state 
of all the provinces ; but of this more particularly, the 
iui}K>rtauce of it by its situation being greater, and the 

4 Brigadier Hunter, governor of New York ami New Jersey, 
who was afterwords appointed governor and captain -general of 
Jamaica, in the room of the duke of Portland, who died there, 
July 4, 1786. 

b Saucho l’anta- " When I thought, ns Mug a governor, to 
have a bellyful of good hoi vidua la and cool liquor, and to 
refresh my body in llullaud sheet* and on a aoft feather-bed. 
I am come to do penance like a hermit ; and. as I do it nuw^- 
iu^h, 1 am afraid the devil will haw me noiwilluU.ul og ’ 


by Google 
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danger by their conduct more imminent than that of 
the rest. I have done my duty in representing their 
proceeding*, and warning them of the consequences; 
and there I leave it. Nequt tam me tut X-rirTia conta- 
in t nr ut nn tea quim ethmf*ua } qua nulla in re tam ulor 
quam in hAc cinli et publicd. I have purchased a seat 
tor a bishop, and by orders from the society have given 
direction to prepare it for hi* reception. You once 
upon a day give me hopes of seeing you there. It 
would lie to me no small relief to have so good a friend 
to complain to. What it woxild he to you to hear me 
when you could not help me, I know not. Cettera 
detun t — for the post cannot stay. Adieu. I am, very 
sincerely, yours, R. Hunter. 

FROM GOVERNOR II ENTER. 

New York, M-irch 14. 1713. 

Qvosorob quaniou diadadega generoghqua aguegon 
tchitchendgaree ; or, lest you should not have your 
lroquoise Dictionary at hand, “ Brother, I honour you 
and all your tribe;** though that is to be taken cum 
grano uiht ; for otie of them has done me much harm. 
Giid reward him, &c. For that, and what you want to 
know besides relating to me, I refer you to the bearer, 
Mr. Sharp, our chaplain ; a very worthy, ingenious, 
and conscientious clergyman. 1 wrote to you some 
time ago by a merchant-ship, and therein gave you 
some hints of my sufferings, which are not diminished 
since that time. In hopes of a better settlement, I 
wished for your company. Until that comes, I can 
contribute to nothing but your spleen. Here is the 
finest air to live upon in the universe ; and if our trees 
ami birds could speak, and our assemblymen be silent, 
the finest conversation too. Fert omnia telh/t, but not 
for me. For you must understand, according to the 
custom of our country, the sachems are of the poorest of 
the people. I have got the wrong side of sir Polidore's 
office ; a great deal to do and nothing to receive. In 
a word, and to be serious at last, I have spent three 
year* of life in such torment and vexation, that nothing 
in life can ever make amends for it. Tu interim sit 
Uriut, et mrtnor not l rum. Fate. R. Hunter. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, March VS, 1713. 

My Loud, — Although your humour of delaying, which 
is a good deal in fashion, might serve me fur authority 
and example in not sooner acknowledging your grace's 
letter, I shall not make that use of it ; but naturally 
tell you that the public delay has been the cause of 
mine. We have lived almost these two months past 
by the week, expecting that parliament would meet, 
and the queen tell them that the peace was signed. 
But unforeseen difficulties have arisen, partly by some 
mistakes in our plenipotentiaries, as well as of those of 
France, too lung to trouble your grace with, since wc 
now reckon all will lie at on end ; and the queen has 
sent new powers to Utrecht, which her ministers there 
must obey, I think, or be left without excuse. The 
peace will be signed with France, Holland, the 
emperor, Savoy, Portugal, and England : but Simiii 
has yet no minister at Utrecht, the Dutch maxing 
difficulties about the duke d'Ossune's passports; hut 
the marquis de Moutcllion will so on begin his journey : 
at least he tells me so. However, it is of no great 
moment whether Spain comes in now or a month 
hence ; and the parliament will be satisfied with tire 
rest. People here have grumbled at those prorogations 
until they are weary : but they arc not very con- 
venient, considering how many funus are out, and l.ow 
late it is in the year. They think of takiug off 2s. its 
1/. from the land-tax ; which I always argued earnestly 
against; but the court has a mind to humour the 
country gentlemen, and the thing is popular enough ; 


but then we must borrow upon new funds, which it 
will be of the last difficulty to invent or raise. The 
other party are employed in spreading a report must 
industriously, that die lord -treasurer intends, after the 
peace, to declare for the Whigs. They have spread it in 
Scotland, to prepare people for the next election ; and 
Mr. Annesley told me the other day at my lord- 
steward's that he had heard I writ the same to my friends 
in Ireland ; which, as it is wholly without ground, su 
the fact is what I never had the least belief of, 
although your lordship is somwhut of his grace's mind, 
in not refusing to converse with his greatest enemies: 
and therefore he is censured, as you say you are, upon 
the same account. And to those who charge him with 
it, (as some are free enough to do it,) he oidy says his 
friends ought to trust him ; and I have some reason to 
believe that after a peace the direct contrary will 
appear. For my own part, I entirely agree with your 
grace, that a free man ought not to confine his con- 
verse to any one party ; neither would I do so if 1 
were free ; but 1 am not, and perhaps much less is a 
great minister in such a juncture as this. Among the 
many qualities I have observed in the treasurer there 
is one which is something singular, tliat he will lie 
under an imputation, how wrong soever, without the 
pains of clearing himself to his nearest friends, which 
is owing to great integrity, great courage, or great con- 
tempt of censure. I know he has abundance of the 
two last, and I believe he has the first. 

Your grace's observations on the French dexterity in 
negotiation, as well as their ill faith, are certainly 
right; but let both be as great as possible, wc must 
treat with them one time or other; and if ministers 
will not be upon their guard against such notorious 
managers, they are altogether inexcusable. But I do 
assure your grace that, us it has fallen in my way to 
know more of the steps of this whole treaty than per- 
haps any one man beside, 1 cannot see that anything 
in the power of human prudence, under many difficult 
conjunctures, has been omitted. Wc have been forced 
to conceal the best side, which I agree has lieen un- 
fortunate and unpopular; but you will be pleased to 
consider that this way of every subject interposing their 
sentiments upon the management of foreign negotia- 
tions is a very new thing among us : and the suffering 
it has being thought, in the opinion of wise men, too 
great a strain upon the prerogative ; esjiecially giving 
! a detail of particulars, which in the variety of events, 

| cannot lie ascertained during the course of a treaty, 
j — I could easily answer the objection of your grace's 
friends in relation to the Dutrh, and why they made 
those difficulties at the Hague and Geertruydeuburgh. 
And when the whole story of these two last intriguing 
years comes to be published, the world will have other 
notions of our proceedings. This perhaps will not be 
long untold, and might already have been, if other 
people had been no wiser than I. After all, my lord, 
I grant that, from a distant view of things, abundance 
of objections may be raised against many parts of our 
conduct. But the difficulties which gave room to 
these objections are not seen, and perhaps some of them 
will never appear; neither may it be convenient they 
should. If in the end it appears that we have made a 
good liargain for you, we hope you will take it without 
entering too nicely into the circumstances. I will not 
undertake to defend our proceedings against any roan 
who will not allow this postulatum, that it was im- 
possible to cany on the war any longer ; which who- 
ever denies, either has not examined the state of the 
nation with respect to its debts, or denies it from tiie 
spirit of party. When a friend of mine objected this 
to lord Nottingham, he freely confessed it was a thing 
he had never considered. But, however, he would be 
against any peace without Spain ; and whyf because 
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be was not privy- seal. But then, why does he vote 
with the Wnigs in everything else, although peace 
has uo concern? because he was not privy-seal. I 
hope, tny lord, we shall in time unriddle you many a 
dark problem, and let you see that faction, rage, rebel- 
lion, and revenge, anti ambition, were deeply rooted in 
the hearts of those who have been the great obstructors 
of the queen's measures and of the kingdom’s happiness ; 
nnd if I am not mistaken, such a scene may open as 
will leave the present age and posterity little room to 
doubt who are the real friends and real enemies of their 
country. At the same lime 1 know nothing is so rash as 
predicting upon the events of public councils; and I see 
many accidents very possible to happen which may 
soon defeat all my wise coiyectures. 1 am, my lord, 
your grace’s most dutiful and most humble obedient 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. PRIOR* 

Paris, April 8, 1713. 

Phav take this word, writ after our pucket is closed, 
and the messenger staying for it, as ail equivalent for 
your des|iatches at midnight when the writer was half 
asleep. Hang me if I know how to go on, though I 
am in a country where everybody does not only write 
letters but print them. Our great affair goes on very 
successfully. We transmit the Spanish treaty, con- 
cluded at Madrid, for your approbation in England 
ami transmission to Utrecht : after which I think pax 
$U will become authentic Latin : after which, I sup- 
pose, our society will flourish, and I shall have nothing 
to do hut to partake of that universal protection which 
it will receive, in the mean time, pray give my great 
resjtects to our brethren .*b and tell them that, while in 
hopes of being favoured, they ore spending their own 
money, 1 am advancing my interest in the French 
language, and forgetting my own mother-tongue. Hut 
we shall have time enough to perfect our English when 
we have done with other matters. I want mightily to 
hear from lord-treasurer. Tell him so. 1 owe brother 
Arbuthnot a letter. Excuse my not writing to him 
till I know what to say. I cannot And VaiiTionmgh* 
since he brought me your letter. 1 have a rarity of a 
book to scud you by the lirst fair occasion. It makes 
hut little of the English wit, ** The Guardian but, 
iMwihly. I do mrf enter into his design. Let lord IIo- 
lingbrukc know^i love him mightily; and pray do you 
as much for Dick Skelton. Adieu, my good friend. 
I am, very truly, your obedient and faithful servant, 

M. PuiOR. 


FROM EARL POULETT-d 

April, Sunday afternoon. 

I was called away presently after chapel upon some 
business which hindered my going up stairs at St. 
James's and occasions l)r. Swift the trouble of this, to 
make iny excuse for not returning the paper which I 
here send you ; and though it is not in my power to 
serve you in any proportion to my unfeigned respects 
for you, yet I would not be wanting, on my part, in 
any opportunity where I can, to express myself, sir, 
your most faithful humble servant, Poui.ett. 


TO THE REV. MR. WILLIAM DRAPER. 

DIXN, WSAB BASINOkTOKE, HAMPSHIKK.* 

- London. April 13, 1713. 

Sib, — I am ashamed to tell you how ill a philosopher I 
am, and that a very ill situation of my affairs for three 

• At th.it time plenipotentiary to Fiance. 

“ The sixteen See note to a letter from lord Harley to 
Swift, dated .Inly 17, 1714. 

• One of the brothers of Vanessa. See the letter to Miss 
Bother V antic mrigh, dated July 8, 1713. 

A Iad.-ir-ed “ lord Steward,” 1713. 

• First printed in Mr. Seward's ’* Riographiona,” 1719, from 
th* original in the possession of the late LUrv. Dr. Valpy. 


weeks past, made me utterly incapable of answering 
your obliging letter, and thanking you for your most 
agreeable copy of verses. The prints will tell you that 
I am condemned again to live in Ireland ; and all 
that the court and ministry did for me was to let me 
choose my situation in the country where 1 am ba- 
nished. I could not forbear showing both your letter 
and verses to our great men, as well us to the men of 
wit of my acquaintance ; and they were highly ap- 
proved of by all. 1 am altogether a strange r to your 
friend Oppian ; and am a little angry when those 
who have a genius lay it out in translations. I ques- 
tion whether “ Res angusta domi” be not one of your 
motives. Perhaps you want such a bridle as a trans- 
lation, for your genius is too fruitful, os appears by 
the frequency of your similes ; and this employment 
may teach you to write like a modest man, as Shak- 
s pear e expresses it. 

1 have been minding my lord Bolingbroke, Mr. 
Hurcourt, and sir William Windham, to solicit my 
lord-chancellor to give you a living, os a business 
which belongs to our society, who assume the title of 
rewarders of merit. They are all very well disposed, 
and I shall not fail to negotiate for you while 1 stay in 
England, which will not be above six weeks; but 1 
hone to return in October, and if you are not then pro- 
vided for, I will move heaven and earth that some- 
thing may lie done for you. Our society has not met 
of late, else I would have muved to tiave two of us 
sent in form to request a living for you from my lord- 
chancellor : and, if you have any way to employ my 
services, I desire you will let me know it, and believe 
me to be, very sincerely, sir, your most faithful hum- 
ble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM DR. ATTER BURY. 

Chelsea, Tuesday morning, April 21, 1713. 
Mr. Dean, — Give me leave to tell you that there is no 
man in England more pleased with your being pre- 
ferred than I am. I would have told you so rnyself 
at your lodgings, but that my waiting confines me. I 
had heard a flying report of it before; but my lord 
Bolingbroke yesterday confirmed the welcome news to 
me. I could not exctfte myself without saying thus 
much ; and I have not time to say more, but that 1 
am your most affectionate and faithful servant, 

Fr. Attkhuury.* 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

London. April 30, 1711. 
My Lord, — I had the honour of your grace's letter of the 
14tb, which at present I cannot answer particularly : I 
send this to welcome your grace to the Bath, where we 
conclude you arc now arrived ; and I hope the design 
of your journey is more for prevention than cure. I 
suppose your grace has heard that the queen has made 
I)r. Sterne bishop of Drum ore, and that I am to suc- 
ceed him in his deanery. Dr. Parnell, who is now in 
town, writ last post to your grace, to desire the favour 
of you that he may have my small prebend he thinks 
it will be some advantage to come into the chapter, 
where it may possibly be in my power to serve him in 
a way agreeable to him, although in no degree equal 
to his merits ; by which he lias distinguished himself 
so much, that he is in great esteem with the ministry 
and others of the most valuable persons in this town. 
He has been many years under your grace's diiectiou, 
and has a very good title to your favour ; so that I be- 
lieve it will be unnecessary to add how much 1 should 
lie obliged to your grace's compliance in this matter . 
and I flatter myself that his being agreeable to me will 

• Iiulorwil by Swift, “ Dr. Alter bury, April 91, 1713, about 
eleven in the morning. I believe all to uo purpose. * 

l> Of DunU'cu. 
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be no disadvantage to him in your grnre's opinion. I 
am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace 8 
most dutiful and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO LORD-CHANCELLOR HARCOURT 

May. 1713. 

My Loud, — I wonder your lordship would presume to 
go out of town and leave me in fear that 1 should not 
see you before I go to Ireland, which will be in a week. 
It is a strange thing you should prefer your own health, 
and ease, and convenience, before my satisfaction. 1 
want your lordship for my solicitor. 1 want your let- 
ter to your younger brother of Ireland," to put him 
under my government: I want an opportunity of 
giving your lordship my humblest thanks for a hun- 
dred favours you have done me: I wanted the sight of 
your lordship this day in York- buildings.* 1 Pray, my 
lord, come to town before 1 leave it, and supply all 
my wants. My lord-treasurer uses me barbarously: 
appoints to carry me to Kensington, and makes me 
walk four miles at midnight. He laughs when I men- 
tion a thousand pounds which he gives me ; though a 
thousand pounds is a very serious tiling, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. ADDISON. 

May 13, 1713. 

Sir. — I was told yesterday by several persons that Mr. 
Steele had reflected upon me in his “ Guardian which 
I could hardly believe, until, sending for the paper of 
the day, I found he had, in several parts of it, insinu- 
ated with the utmost malice that I was author of the 
“ Examiner,'’ and abused me in the grossest manner he 
could jtossibly invent, and set his name to what he 
had written. Now, sir, if I am not author of the “ Exa- 
miner,” how will Mr. Steele lie able to defend himself 
from the imputation of the highest degree of baseness, 
ingratitude, and injustice ? Is he so ignorant of my 
temper and of my style ? Has he never heard that the 
author of the ** Examiner’’ (to whom I am altogether a 
stranger) did, a month or two ago, vindicate me from 
having any concern ill it? Should not Mr. Steele 
have first expostulated with me as a friend? Have 1 
deserved this usage from Mr. Steele, who knows very 
well that my lord-treasurer has kept him in his em- 
ployment upon my entreaty and intercession? My 
lord-chancellor and lord Oolingbroke will be witnesses 
how I was reproached by my lord -treasurer, upou the 
ill returns Mr. Steele made to his lordship's indul- 
gence, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. STEELE. 

May 19, 1713. 

Sir, — Mr. Addison showed ine your letter, wherein you 
mention me. They laugh at you if they make you 
believe your interposition has kept me thus long in my 
office. If you have spoken in my behalf at any time, 
I am glad 1 hare always treated you w'ith respect; 
though I lielieve you an accomplice of the “ Exami- 
ner’s.” In the letter you are angry at, you see I have no 
reason for being so merciful to him, but out of regard 
to the imputation you lie under. You do not in direct 
terms say you are not concerned with him; but make 
it an argument of your innocence that the 41 Examiner” 
has declared you have nothing to do with him. I (re- 
lieve I could prevail ujh»h the “Guardian” to say there 
was a mistake in putting my iiime in his pajier : but 
the English would laugh at us, should we argue in so 
Irish a manner. 1 am heartily glad of your being 
made dean of St. Patrick's. I am, sir, your most obe- 
dieut humble servant, Richard Steele. 

“ Chancellor of that kingdom. 

w a «*d- treasurer Oxford then Ihed there. 


TO MR STEELE. 

Sir, • * 

* * * *•* I may jirobably know better 

when they are disposed * * * * * 

The case was thus : I did, with the utmost application, 
and desiring to lay all my credit upou it, desire Mr. 
Harley (os he was tbeu called) to show you mercy. 
He said “ He would, and wholly upon my account : 
that lie would uppoint you a day to see him : that he 
would not expect you should quit any friend or prin- 
ciple.’’ Some days after he told me “ He had air- 
pointed you a day, and you had not kept it ujk>u 
which he reproached me, as engaging for more than I 
could answer, and advised me to more caution another 
time. I told him, and desired my lord-chancellor and 
lord Holiughroke to be witnesses, that I would never 
speak for or against you as long as I lived : only I 
would add that it was still my opiuiou you should 
have mercy till you gave further provocations. This 
is the history of what you think tit to call, in the spirit 
of insulting, “ their laughing at me :” and you may 
do it securely; for, by the most inhuman dealings, 
you have wholly put it out of my power, os a Chris* 
tian, to do you the least ill office. Next I desire to 
know whether the greatest services ever done by one 
man to another may not have the same turn as properly 
applied to them ? And. once more, suppose they did 
laugh at me, I ask whether my inclinations to serve 
you merit to lie rewarded by the vilest treatment, whe- 
ther they succeeded or not? If your interpretation 
were true, I was laughed utonly for your sake: which, 

I think, is going pretty far to serve a friend. A* to 
the letter 1 complain of, 1 ap{>eal to your most partiul 
friends whether you ought not either to have asked or 
written to me, or desired to have been informed by a 
third hand, whether I were any way concerned in writing 
the “ Examiner"? And if 1 had sliuflle<l, or answered 
indirectly, or affirmed it, or said 1 would not give you 
satisfaction, you might then have wreaked your revenge 
with some colour of justice. 1 have several times as- 
sured Mr. Addison, nnd fifty others, “ That 1 had not 
the least hand in writiug any of those pa]>ers ; and that 
I had never exchanged one syllable with the supposed 
author in my life, that I can remember, nor ever seen 
him al>ove twice, and that in mixed company, in a 
place where he came to pay his attendance.” One 
thing more I mu* 1 observe to you, that a year or two 
ago, when some p inters used to bring me their pajiera 
in manuscript, 1 absolutely forbid them to give any 
hints against Mr. Addison and you, and some others ; 
and have frequently struck out reflections upon you in 
particular, and should (I believe) have done it still if 
I had not wholly left off' troubling myself about these 
kind of things. 

1 protest 1 never saw anything more liable to excep- 
tion than every part is of the letter you were pleased to 
write me. You plead, “ That I do not in mine to 
Mr. Addison, in direct terms, say I am not concerned 
iu the * Examiner.' ” And is that on excuse for the 
most savage injuries in the world a week before? How 
far you can prevail with the “ Guardian ” I shall not 
trouble myself to inquire; and am more concerned 
how you will clear your own honour and conscience 
than my reputation. I shall hardly lose one friend by 
what you b * * 1 know not any * • 

* * laugh at me for any * * * ab- 

surdity of yours. There are solecisms in morals as 
well as in languages; and to which of the virtues you 
w ill reconcile your conduct to me it nast my imagi- 
nation. Be pleased to put these questions to yourself: 

• It hfts happened that two or three lines have been tom from 
tho beginning of this letter ; and. by the fUinte accident, two or 
three lines are mi<Miu: toward the latter part. which wore wriv 
ten on the • ack pert of the )*per which was tom olT. 

I »* Here the tnauusriii't i» torn. 
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“ If I)i. Swift 1* entirely innocent of what I accuse 
him, how shall I he able to make him satisfaction ? 
Ami how ilo 1 know but he may he entirely innoceut? 
If he was laughed at only because he solicited fur me, 
is that a sufficient reason for me to say the vilest things 
of him in print under my hand, without any provoca- 
tion f And how do I know but he may be in the 
right, when he says I was kept in my employment at 
his interposition? If he never once reflected on me the 
least in any paper, and has hindered many others 
from doing it, how can I justify myself for endeavour- 
ing in mine to ruin his credit as a Christian and a 
clergyman?" I am, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM SIR THOMAS IIANMER * 

Tuesday. 

Sir, — I keep only the last book, b which I shall have 
gone through before night. The rest I send you, with 
the very few observutious I made upon them, which 
yet were as many a* I could see any occasion for ; 
though, I do assure you, I read with the some strict- 
new and ill-nature as in the former part. 1 am, your 
mast humble servant, &c. Thomas Hanmbk. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

London, May 93, 1713. 

My Lord, — I had the honour of a letter from your 
grace, the 1 8th instant, from Chester. 1 was confi- 
dently told, about three weeks ago, that your grace was 
expected every day at the Rath ; and you will find a 
letter there, as old as that, with a requisition in favour 
of Dr. Parnell, who, by his own merit, is in the esteem 
of the chief ministers here. I am very sensible that 
the low your grace has suffered in the removal of Dr. 
Sterne will never be made up by me, upon a great 
many accounts : however, I shall not yield to him in 
resjwct and veneration for your grace's character and 

I ierson ; oml I return you my most grateful acknow- 
edginents for the offer you make me of your favour 
aud protection. I think to set out for Ireland on Mon- 
day sevennight, to be there before the term ends ; for 
so they advise me, because the long vacation follows, 
iu which I cannot take the oaths, unless at a quarter - 
sessions; and 1 bad lietter have two chances than one. 
This will hinder me from paying my respects to your 
grace at the Rath ; and indeed my own health would 
be better, 1 believe, if I could pass a few weeks there; 
hut my remedy shall be riding, and a sca-vovage. 1 
have been inquiring, and am told your grace's cause 
will hardly come on this session ; but indeed I have 
been so much out of order for these ten days past that 
1 have been able to do nothing. 

As to the spire to l>e erected on St. Patrick’s steeple, 
1 am npt to think it will cost more than is imagined ; 
and I am confident that no bricks made in that part of 
Ireland will bear being exposed so much to the air : 
however, I shall inquire among some architects here. 

I hope your grace will find a return of your health 
!n the place where you arc. I humbly beg your bless 
ing ; and remain, with great respect, my lord, your 
grace’s most dutiful and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. STEELE. 

Bloomsbury, May 26, 1713. 

Sib, — I have received yours, and find it impossible tor a 
man to judge in his own case. For an allusion to you, 
its one under the imputation of helping the “ Examiner,’’ 
and owning 1 was restrained out of respect to you, you 
tell Addison, under your hand, “ you think ine the 
vilest of mankind," and bid him tell me so. I am 

■ Indorsed, " Rivi*ived at*"it May, 1713.** 

V Of the MS. •• History cf the jwarc of I'lrtxht.” 


obliged to you for nny kind things said in my behalf 
to the treasurer; and assure you, when you were in 
Ireland, you were the constant subject of my talk to 
men in power at that time. As to the vilest of man- 
kind. it would be a glorious world if I were : for 1 
would not conceal my thoughts in favour of au injured 
man, though all the jhjwpts on earth gainsaid if, to be 
made the first man in the nation. This position I 
know will ever obstruct my way in the world ; and I 
have conquered my desires accordingly. 1 have re- 
solved to content myself with what I can get by my own 
industry, and the improvement of fe small estate, with- 
out being anxious whether I ain ever in a court again 
or not. I do assure you, I do not speak this calmly, 
affer the ill usage in your letter to Addison, out of 
terror of your wit or my lord-treasurer s power; hut 
pure kindness to the agreeable qualities I once so pas- 
sionately delighted in in you. You know, I know 
nobody ; but one that talked after you, could tell, 
“ Addison had bridled me in point of party." This 
was ill hinted, both with relation to him, and, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

Richard Steele. 

I know no party ; but the truth of the question is what 
I will support as well as I can, when any man 1 
honour is attacked. 


TO MR. STEELE. 

May 27, 171*. 

Sir, — The reason I give you the trouble of this reply to 
your letter is because I am going in a very few days to 
1 Ireland; ami although 1 intended to return toward 
winter, yet it may happen, from the common accidents 
of life, that I may never see you again. 

In your yesterday's letter you arc pleased to take 
the complaining side, and think it hard I should 
write to Mr. Addison as I did only for an allusion. 
This allusion was only calling a clergyman of tome 
little distinction an infidel : a clergyman who was your 
friend, who always loved you, who had endeavoured at 
least to serve you ; and who, whenever he did write 
anything, mode it sacml to himself never to fling out 
the least hint against you. 

One thing you are pleased to fix on me, as what you 
are sure of : that the “ Examiner" had talked after me, 
when he said, “ Mr. Addison had bridled you in point 
of party.” I do not read one in six of those papers, nor 
ever knew he had such a passage ; and 1 am so igno- 
rant of this, that I cannot tell what it means : whether 
that Mr. Addison kept you close to a party, or that he 
hindered you from writing about party. I never 
talked or writ to tbat author in my life; so that he 
could not have learned it from me. And in short. 1 
solemnly affirm that, with relation to every friend 1 
have, I am as innocent as it is |>ossible for a human 
creature to be. And whether you believe me or not, 1 
think, with submission, you ought to act as if you be- 
lieved me till you have demonstration to the contrary. 
I have all the ministry to be my witnesses that lliere is 
hardly a man of wit of the adverse party whom 1 have 
not been so bold as to recommend often and with 
earnestness to them : for I think principles at present 
are quite out of the case, and that we dispute wholly 
about persons. In these last you and I differ; but in 
the other, I think, we agree : for 1 have in print pro- 
fessed myself in politics to be what we foimerly 
called a Whig. 

As to the great man* whose defence you undertake, 
though 1 do not think so well of him as you do, yet I 
have been the cause of preventing five hundred hurd 
things being said against him. 

I arn sensible I have talked too much when myielf is 

a The duke of Marlborough- 
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the subject : therefore I conclude with sincere wishes 
fur your health and prosperity, and am, sir, yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

You cannot but remember that, in the only thing I 
ever published with uiy name, 1 took care to cele- 
brate you os much as 1 could, and in as handsome 
a manner, though it was in a letter to the present 
lord- treasurer. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. Esq. 

Whitehall, June >, 171*. 

I hope this will meet you at Chester, and tliat your 
passage at sea will be favoured with as mild weather os 
your journey by land has been these two first days. 
The division yesterday in the house of lords was fifty- 
four against fifty-four. Proxies were called for, and 
we had seventeen to thirteen. This is the greatest victory 
we ever had. The duke of Argyll and the Scotch 
were against us to a man. Lords Weymouth and Car- 
teret were with them. It was very comical to see the 
Tories, who voted with lord -treasurer against the dis- 
solution of the Union, under all the perplexities in the 
world lest they should be victorious ; and the Scotch, 
who voted for a bill of dissolution, under agonies lest 
they themselves should carry the point they pretended 
to desire. In all the time 1 have been conversant in 
business, 1 never before observed both sides, at the 
same time, acting parts which they thought contrary 
to their interests. Let us hear from you sometimes, 
aud believe there is nobody with more sincerity yours, 
than, &c., E. Lewis. 

FROM THE REVEREND MR. SHARPE.* 

London, June 4, 1718. 

Reverend Sir, — I was commanded by bis excellency 
brigadier Hunter, governor of New York, to deliver the 
enclosed with my own hand, had I been so happy, for 
his service and my own satisfaction, as to have seen 
you at London. I am persuaded your influence here 
might have contributed to create a letter opinion of 
him among some leading men in the Society for Pro- 
jiagution of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, who have been 
much imposed on by the clamorous memorials of some 
indiscreet missionaries abroad. He has the just esteem 
of two-thirds of the clergy in his government, and the 
greatest part of the laity who have either sense, probity, 
or honour ; hut his adversaries liave made the church’s 
cause a favourable handle for their repeated complaints, 
which, with the application of their friends here, makes 
tliem hopeful of success. 

1 have been twelve years abroad, in the service of 
the church in America : the last ten years were in the 
statiou of chaplain to her majesty's forces at New 
York, where 1 had the opportunity of being very near 
to the several governors ; and do assure you that, if I 
had ever observed in him any inclination to weaken 
the interest of the church there, I could not in con- 
science offer to excuse him ; but he is better known to 
you than that I, who am altogether unknown, should 
presume to give his character. 

What I beg leave to entreat of you is, to recommend 
me, in my endeavours for his service, to the advice and 
assistance of your friends. The ]>erplexity of all his 
affairs at this time claims the good offers of all tliut 
wish him well. If, in favour to his excellency, you 
are pleased to honour me with the pardon of this, and 
wliat return the enclosed may require, direct for me to 
the care of Mr. James Douglas, merchant, in Fen- 
court, Feticburch street, London. I beg leave to 
suharrilie myself, with great respect, reverend sir, your 
most obedient ».t J « uimk uu-.*'le servant. 

John Sharpe. 

i Chaplain to Ungadior Hunter, governor ul .'ew York. 


FROM MU. LEWIS* 

Whitehall July 9 1711. 

Wb are all ruuuing headlong iuto the greatest con- 
fusion imaginable. b Sir Thomas Hanmer c is gone 
into the country this morning, I believe much discon- 
tented ; and I am very apprehensive neither lonl 
Anglesey* nor he will continue long with us. I heartily 
wish you were here, for you might certainly lie of 
great use to us by your endeavours to reconcile, and 
by representing to them the infallible consequences of 
these divisions. We had letters this morning from 
Ireland. What is the reason 1 had none from you? 
Adieu. I hope your want of health is not the cause. 

E. Lew >«. 


TO ARCHBISPHOP KINO. 

Trim. July 16.171*. 

Mv Lord, — I have been about five weeks in this king- 
dom, but so extremely ill with the return of an old 
disorder in my head, that I was not able to write to 
your grace. 1 liave been the greatest part of that time 
at my couutry parish, riding every day for my health. 

I can tell your grace nothing from Dublin, having 
spent the days I was there betweeu business and physic, 
and paid no visits, nor received any but oue day ; and 
I reckon it no great loss, for I hear they are all party 
mad ; and it is one felicity of being among willows, 
that one is not troubled with faction. 1 hope you have 
as little of it at the Bath ; for I cannot fancy it does 
well with the waters. If your grace goes to London 
from the Bath, I believe I may have the honour of 
waiting on you ; although I shall do all in my power 
to save the trouble of such a journey : which neither 
my fortune nor my health will very well bear. 1 hop 
you feel the good effects of the place you are in ; ami 
I pray God continue your life, for the good of Ins 
church. 

The other day Mr. Tluicker, prebendary of Saganl, 
and vicar of Rathcool, died ; and it would be a great 
mark of goodness in your grace, as well as a personal 
favour to me, if you would please to dispose of his 
livings in favour of Mr. Thomas Warhurton, who has 
been many years my assistant in the cure of Laracor, 
has behaved himself altogether unblamably, and is 
a gentleman of very good learning and sense. If 1 
knew any one more deserving, 1 would not recom- 
mend him ; neither would I do it, however, because 
1 know your grace has a great many dependents, 
but that it will be a great use to me to liave a 
vicar in one of my rectories, and upon my deanery, in 
whom I can confide. I am told the livings amount to 
120/. a-year at most ; and it may probably happen in 
my way to lie able to oblige some friend of yours in a 
greater matter, which I shall very readily do. I am. 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s most 
obedient, and must bumble servant, 

• Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. LEWIS • 

Whitehall. July SO, 1713. 

This day se'nnight the queen goes to Hampton 
Court, and the Monday following to Windsor. I 
fancy by that time Mr. Bromley f will lie secretary of 
state, in the room of my lord.* laird-treasurer wat 
abroad this evening, for (lie first lime after a fortnights 
illness. I hear there came a dozen of letters from you 

* Indorsed. “ Mr. Lewis, about the divisions." &c 

b This announced (he irreconcilable division between Oifuid 
and Holingbroke. 

c aker of the house of commons. 

* Who who joint vice-treasurer of Ireland with Edward ml 
of Clarendon. 

* Indorsed, ** Mr. I,ewis. pressing me to come over." 

* William Bromley, eon., ap|H.intcd secretary » f state. A”f. 
17. 1713. in tbe mom of William earl of Part mouth, made loid 
privy seal 

■ Daitinouth, to whom Mr Usii had bccu secretary 
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by the same past tu your friends here. My lord-trea- 
surer desires you'll make all possible liaste over; fur 
we want you extremely. E. Lewis. 


TO BISHOP ATTERBURY. 

The Country in Ii«-Un<l. August 3. 1713. 
My Loud, — It. is with the greatest pleasure 1 heard of 
yout lordship's promotion : 1 mean that particular 
promotion,* which 1 (relieve is agreeable to you, 
though it docs not mend your fortune. There is hut 
one other change I could wish you, because I have 
heard that you prefer it before all the rest; and tliat 
likewise is now ready/ unless it be thought too soon, 
and that you are made to wait till another person has 
used it for a step to cross the water.® Though 1 am 
here in a way of sinking into utter oblivion ; for 
" Hw lxtebrn* nee dulcet, nee, si nrthi credit, nrmsnne 
yet I shall challenge the continuance of your lordship's 
favour; and, whenever 1 come to Loudon, shall, with 
great assurance, cross the Park to your lordship's house 
in West mi lister, as if it were no more than crossing the 
street at Chelsea. I talked at this threatening rate so 
often to you about two years past, that you are not 
now to forget it. 

Pray, my lord, do not let your being made a bishop 
hinder you from cultivating the politer studies which 
your heart was set upon when you went to govern 
Christ Church. Providence has made you successor 
to a person who, though of a much inferior genius/ 
turned all his thuughts that way ; and I have been 
told, with great success, by his countenance to those 
who deserved. I envy Dr. Friend • that he has you 
for his inspector; and I envy you for having such a 
person in your district, and whom you love so well. 
Shall not I have liberty to be sometimes a third among 
you, though I am an Irish dean? 

M Vervecum in patri£, croasoque sub sere natus.’T 
A very disordered head hindered me from writing 
early to your lordship when I first heard of your pre- 
ferment; and I have reproached myself of ingratitude 
when 1 remembered your kindness in sending me a 
letter upon the deanery they thought fit to throw me 
into ; to which I am yet a stranger, being forced into 
the country, in one of my old parishes, K to ride alvmt 
for a little health. I hope to have the honour of. asking 
your lordship's blessing some time in October. Mean- 
while I desire your lordship to believe me to be. with 
very great respect and truth, my lord, your lordship's 
most dutiful and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swikt. 

FROM MR. PRIOR. 

Paris. August 5-1 «, 1713. 

As I did not expect, my good frienu Jonathan, to 
have received a letter from you at Dubliu, so I am 
sure 1 did not intend to write one thither to you ; but 
Mr. Rusingrave h thinks it may do him a service in 
recommending him to you. If so, I am very glad of 
it; for it can tie of no other use imaginable. I have 
writ letters now above twenty-two years. I have taken 
towns, destroyed fleets, made treaties, and settled com- 
merce in letters. And what of all this? Why, no- 
thing, but that I have had some subject to write upon. 
Hut to write a letter ouly because Mr. Rosiugrave 

• The deanery of Westminster. 

b The bishopric of London was then vacant, by the death of 
Dr. Compton, who died July 4, 1713. 
c To L .rnlieth. 

d T>r Sprat, whose works, though uow seldom read, make 
pstl of the collection of British poets 

r Dr. Frirud, then heaul master of Westminster schooL 

f •• — ■■■ land of boys 

With ditches fenced, a heaven fst with fogs.*’ — 

Jvvfhai., Sat. x. 7*. 

* Lirar.tr and Rathheggin. 

b A celebrated performer in music. 
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has a mind tn carry one in his pocket, to tell you that 
you are sure of a friendship which can never do you 
threepence of good, and wish you well in England 
very soon, when I do not know when 1 am likely to be 
there myself : all this, I say, is very absurd for a 
letter; especially when 1 have this day written a dozen 
much more to the purpose. If 1 had seen your 
manuscript ;* if I had received Dr. Parnell's poem ; 
if I had any news of Landeu being taken; why, well 
and good: but as I know no more than the duke of 
Shrewsbury designs for England within three weeks ; 
that I must stay liere till somebody else comes, and 
then — brings me necessarily to say, good Mr. Dean, 
that I am like the fellow in the “ Rehearsal," that did 
not know if he was to be merry or serious, or in what 
way or mood to act his part. One thing only I am 
assured of, that I love you very well, and am, most 
sincerely and faithfully, dear sir, your servant and 
I brother/ M. Pkiok. 

Lon l and lady Shrewsbury give their sen 1 ice to you. 
Yatihomrigh has run terribly herein debt, and being 
in durance, has sent to his mother upon pecuniary 
concerns. Adieu, once more. 

What we are doing, or what is to become of us. I 
know not. 

* Prudeus futurt tern ports exitum 
C-aUeinosa uocte premit Dens. 

Ririrtquc ” Hum. lib. ill- od. 29. 

Tliis is all the Latin and writing I can at present spare 
you. 

Pray give my service to your chancellor,® and lie much 
acquainted with judge Nutley, and love him very 
well for my sake. Adieu. Once more, find out my 
cousin Penny fether and Nutley (if he is not too grave 
for you); and according to the laudable custom of 
your country, drink this louisout, fora token of my 
generosity and your sobriety. And now I think I 
have furnished out a very pretty letter. 

FROM MR LEWIS d 

Whitehall, August 5, 1713. 

1 have so often, and in so pressing a manner, de- 
sired you to come over, that, if what ] have already said 
lias no effect, 1 shall despair of better success by any 
further arguments. If I were to recapitulate the several 
reasons you offer to the contrary, and answer them se- 
parately, 1 should grow peevish ; which I have no way 
to avoid but by telling you in general it is all wrong. 
You and 1 have already laid it down for a maxim 
that we must serve lorti -treasurer without receiving 
orders or particular instructions ; arid I do not yet see a 
reason for changing that pile. His mind has been 
communicated more freely to you than any other;* 
f hut you will not understand it. The deairra of great 
men are rommanda ; at least the only ones I hope they 
ever will he able to use. You have a mind to stay in 
Ireland till October, and desire me to give my opinion 
whether you should come sooner? I answer, yes. 
Then you bid me consider again ; that is, you would 
have me say I am of opinion you should stay till 
October. When judges would have a jury change 
their verdict, they hid them consider again : when a 
tnan is determined to marry a woman, and his friend 
advises him against it, he asks his-opiuion again ; and 
if his friend is so silly as not to alter his advice, he 
marries without it. 1 am as much in the spleen uow 
I am answering your letter, as you were when you writ 
it. Come over ; you will cure yourself and me too. 
Adieu. E. Lewis. 

• Of the “ History of the Peace of Utrecht.” 
b He was one of the sixteen 
e Sir Constantine Phipps. 

A Indorsed. •* Mr Lewis, iirotsing me to come over." 
f By th s it appears tliat lord Oirery was mistaken wlien ha 
ukl that Swift was employed , not t.iattd. 
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FROM DR. SMALRIDGE* 

Christchurch. September 27, 1713. 
Mr. Dean,— When you were so kind as lo favour the 
master of the Temple* 1 and me with your company at 
the chaplain's table at Kensington, there dined witli us 
one Mr. Fiddes,® a well -deserving clergyman, whose 
circumstances, we told you, were not at all suitable to 
his merits. You expressed on that occasion so generous 
a concern for him, and so gTeat a readiness to do him 
any good offices which might lie in your way, that he 
seems to think he should he wanting to himself if he 
did not endeavour to cultivate an interest with one so 
willing and so able to serve him. He has therefore 
made repeated instances to me, that I would remind 
you of him, which I should not have hearkened to, 
were I not well assured that you would excuse, if not 
thank me, for furnishing you with an opportunity of 
doing a generous and good-natured thing. You will 
not, I fancy, think a formal application to any great 
man in his behalf either proper or requisite ; but if you 
should, upon the perusal of one or two of his sermons, 
think as well of them as 1 do, and should in conversa- 
tion with my lord-treasurer express a good opinion of 
the author, one kind word from you, seasonably dropped, 
might determine his fortune, and give you the satisfac- 
tion of having made him and his family as happy as 
they can wish to be. I am, sir, your humble servant, 
Geo. Smalkioue. 


TO ARCHDEACON WALLS. 

Windsor Castle, October 1, 1713. 

I had just now a letter from you, wherein you mention 
the desigu of making me prolocutor. I will confess to 
you there are two reasons why I should comply with 
it ; one is, that I am heartily weary of courts and 
ministers, and politics, for several reasons impossible to 
tell you ; and 1 have a mind to be at home, since the 
queen has been pleased that Ireland should lie my 
dome : the other reason is, that I think somebody 
educated in Dublin college should he prolocutor; and 
1 hear there are designs of turning it another way. 
Rut, if you find it will not do, 1 hope you will quit 
the design in proper season. I condole with you for 
the loss of your companions** this whiter ; oml 1 was 
always of opinion they should be iu town, unless they 
Hud their health better at Trim. 

1 am a little disappointed at Parvisol’s € return. I 
hoped it would have amounted to near 500/. in the 
tithes; I doubt not the cause, and beg you will have 
no sort of tenderness for him further than it regards my 
interest; as to the land-rents, they are 174/. a-year in 
the country, besides some small things in town ; and J 
am in no pain about them, because they are sure ; nor 
do 1 desire him to concern himself about them. 

I hoped and was told my licence would be uuder 6/., 
though all was paid ; and I heard, if lord -chancel lor 
had taken his fees, it would have been 8/. Tell Mr. 
Fetherston 1 have spoken to baron Scroup about his 
affair, who promise* to despatch it with the first oppor- 
tunity. 1 am now with some ministers and lords, and 
other company, and withdrawn to a table, and hardly 
know what I write, they are so loud. My humble 
service to your Dorothy, and alderman Stoyte/ his 
wifevand Cellorius ; and duty to the bishop of Dromorc. 
Yours, Jonathan Swift. 

% Afterwards bishop of Bristol. 

Dr. Sherlivk. alVrwant* bishop of London. 

i- Richard Fiddrs. afterwards D t) . author of \ Bod) of 
Oivitiiijr,*’ " The Life of Cardinal Wolaey,’* fcc. 

J Mr«. Johnson and Mrs. Dinspey. 

* Thu dean’s agent. 

r An alderman of Dublin, afterwards lord-mayor. 


FROM LORD CHANCELLOR PHIPPS. 

Dublin, October 10, 1713. 

Sib, — 1 had the favour of your kind letter of the 22nd 
of September, and bail sooner acknowledged it if I 
had not been prevented by the constant hurry we 
have been in with relation to the city and parliament 
affairs. 

1 heartily congratulate your safe arrival iu London 
and return you, with all the gratitude imaginable, my 
thanks for the great trouble you have given yourself, 
as well on behalf of my son in particular os of this 
kingdom in general : and 1 am sorry you should ven- 
ture so far os to burn your fingers ; but you know such 
misfortunes often happen to gentlemen who have a 
hearty zeal for the interest of their friends. But this 
comfort attends them, that the burning goes off soon ; 
whereas the credit and honour of serving one's frieud 
last always. The account you seut me of Mr. Worse- 
ley's being an envoy was new, and had not reached us 
before your letter came. 1 know not how sufficiently 
to acknowledge the obligations you have laid on me ; 
hut assure you, if you have any commands on this side 
the water, there is no one will be more proud of lieing 
honoured with them than he w ho is, with very great 
respect, your most obedient humble servant, 

Constantine Phipps. 

TO ARCHDEACON WALLS. 

Liudun. October 13, 1713. 

I have two letters of yours to acknowledge. — No, 1 
mistake, it is hut oue, for I answered the former, of 
September 22nd, some time ago ; your other is of tlie 
1st instant, with an account of your mayor squabble., 
which we regard as much here as if you sent us an 
account of your little sou playing at cherry-stones. I 
told your lord -chancellor that the best thing the govern- 
ment there could do would lie never to trouble us witli 
your affairs, but do the best you can, for we will neither 
support nor regard you. 1 have received the lords- 
justices' representation, just now scut lo die queen. I 
nave said more upon it than anybody else would ; and 
I hope my lord-lieutenant [duke of Shrewsbury] will 
put a good end to die dispute. I am heartily sorry for 
poor Hawley, and doubt such a shake at his age will 
not be well recovered. Of your four candidates to 
succeed him I dislike all hut the first, which is Boltou. 
As to the chair of prolocutor, l said to you iu my 
former all I thought necessary. I dislike the thing 
for myself ; but I would keep a wrong man out, and 
would be glad of an honest excuse to leave courts and 
public thoughts; but it would vex me to be proposed 
and not succeed. 

As for Williams, I am an old courtier, and will think 
of it ; but, if we want a singer, and 1 can get a better, 
that better otic shall be preferred, although my father 
were competitor. 

I have spoken to baron Scroup about Mr. Fether- 
ston 's affair, and I hope to get him a good account 
of it. 

You very artificially bring in your friend Mrs. 
South : 1 have spoke to her, and heard from her; and 
spoke to the dulte of Ormond : 1 will do her what 
service I can. 

My service to gossip Doll, and God bless my god- 
daughter. 

I think you need not inquire about the land-rent* of 
the deanery, they are secure enough; nnd I believe I 
shall not trouble Mr. Porvisol nhout them. 

There is one farm set for 120/. a-year, another for 
54/. Kents adjoining to the deanery aliout 2 J. 10#., 
and duties about 8/., or something under ; and a small 
lease of tithes, about 4/. or 5/. : which last 1 would be 
glad you would ask Parviso) whether it be included 
■ Cowrming sir Samuel Cooke. 
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among flu? tithes he has set. You see nil the rent* to- 
gether are under 200/. 1 forgot 5/. a- year for the 

verger's house. Sen 1 ice to Stoyte and Manley,® and 
duty to bishop of Dromure. b Jonathan Swift. 

TO ARCHDEACON WALLS. 

London. October 80 , 1713. 

Sib. — I wrote to you immediately upon receiving your 
former, as I do now upon your last of the 10th instant. 
As to the business of being prolocutor, 6 1 will tell you 
the short of my story. Although I have done more 
service to Ireland, and particularly to the church, than 
any man of my level, i have never been able to get a 
good word ; and I incurred the displeasure of the 
bishops by being the instrument. tine (jua nun , of pro- 
curing the first-fruits: neither had I credit to l>e a 
convocation-man in the meanest diocese of the king- 
dom, till poor dean Synge, who happened to think well 
of me, got me to be chosen for St. Patricks ; so that I 
think there will l>e a great change if 1 am chosen pro- 
locutor. And yet, at the same time, I am so very 
nice that 1 will not think of moving toward Ireland 
till I am actually chosen : you will say, “ What then 
must the clergy do for a prolocutor ?" Why, I supjiose 
they may appoint a vice-prolocutor until my coming 
over, which may be in ten days But this perhaps is 
not feasible : if not, you may be sure I shall not so 
o]ieidy dec hire my ambition to that post, when 1 am 
not sure to carry it ; and if I fail, the comfort of me- 
cum cert due feretur , will not perhaps fall to my share. 
Rut I go on too fast; for I find in your next lines that 
the archbishop says there will be an indispensable 
necessity tlrnt I should be there at the election. Why, 
if the bishops will all fix it so as to give a man time 
to come over, with all my heart ; but, if it must be 
struggled for at the election, I will have nothing to do 
with it. As for the bishops, I have not the least 
interest with Above three in the kingdom ; and unless 
the thought strikes the clergy in general tliat I must 
be their man, nothing can come of it : wc always settle 
a speaker here as soon as the writs ore issued out for a 
mrliament : if you do so for a prolocutor, a man might 
nave warning in time: but I should make the foolishest 
figure in nature to come over hawking for an employ- 
ment I nowise seek or desire, and then fail of it. Pray 
communicate the sense of what I say to the archbishop, 
to whom I will write by this post. As to my private 
affairs, 1 am sure they are in good hands ; but I l*eg you 
will not have the least regard or tenderness to Parvisol 
further than you shall find he deserves. I am my gossip's 
very humble servant ; and the like to Mr. Stoyte, bis 
lady, and Catherine, and Mr. Manley, and his lady and 
daughter. I am, your obedient bumble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

I wrote lately to Dr. Synge, twice in all. 

1 think you should force the St. Mary ladies 11 to 
town toward Christinas. 

My duty to the bishop of Dromore. 

I)r. Synge wrote me word a month ago that Rosiu- 
grave, our organist, was at the point of death. Is he 
dead or alive ? 

TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

London, Ortobcr 80, 171S. 

Mv Lord, — The opportunity I had of a ship was so 
sudden that I had not time to receive your grace's last 
commands, or pay my respects, which it was my duty 
and inclination to do ; and os for writing, 1 have 
always told your grace that I could uot set about it 

» Isaac Manley, «q., deputy po^tmaatpr-cenoral of Ireland. 

b Dr. John Sterne. 

* The oiUTueatUxi did not meet in Ireland after the year 
1710 

d Mr*. Johnson and Mrs Dinglev 


with a good conscience until I were provided with 
matter enough for your trouble of muling. We are 
outwardly pretty quiet during this interval of ]tarlia- 
ment; lint I will not answer what seeds are sowing to 
make the next spring produce bitter fruit. There are 
several reasons, impossible for me to tell at this dis- 
tance, why I sliall not be so good a correspondent as I 
have formerly been, but may probably serve to enter- 
tain you a year or two hence : for the fashion of this 
world paws away; and there is nothing of so little 
consequence as the greatest court secrets when once the 
scene is changed. I said to somebody, when I was 
last in Ireland, who talked to me of the advantage and 
felicity 1 had in the familiarity of great ministers, that 
it w as well enough while it continued a vuuity ; but 
os soon as it ceased to be a vanity it began to be a 
vexation of spirit. I have some thought of passing 
this winter at the Bath, because my health requires it, 
and because I shall then be a pretty equal distance 
from the factions on both sides the water; for it is not 
impossible your grace may have a warm winter. 

I have hail some letters, particularly from Dr. 
Synge and Mr. Archdeacon Walls, about iny being 
prolocutor. I have this post writ my thoughts upon 
that subject to Mr. Walls; and, to save you the trouble, 
have desired him to communicate them to your grace. 
Our elections for the city still continue : I was this 
afternoon at Guildhall. I find three of the old 
members; and Withers, who is lowest, tells me he 
does not despair of carrying it for himself. There is 
abundance of artifice (to give it the softest word) used 
on both sides. 

I came yesterday from Windsor, where I saw the 
queen in very good health, which she finds there more 
than anywhere else, anil I believe will hardly remove 
until December. I believe my lord -lieutenant [duke 
of Shrewsbury] will Ire lauded before this letter comes 
to your bands : he is the finest gentleman we have, and 
of an excellent understanding arid capacity for busi- 
ness : if 1 were with your grace I would say more ; 
but leave it to your owu sagacity. 

I will only venture to say one thing relating to Ire- 
laud, because 1 believe it will be of use that your 
grace should know it. If your bouse of commons 
should run into any violence disagreeable to us here, it 
will lie of the worst consequences imaginable to that 
kingdom : for 1 know no maxim more strongly main- 
tained at present in our court than that her majesty 
ought to exert her power to the utmost upon any 
uneasiness given on your side to herself or her servants ; 
neither can I answer tbit even the legislative power 
here may not take cognizance of anything that may 
pass among you, in opposition to the persons and 
principles that ore now favoured by the queen. Per- 
haps 1 am gone too for ; and therefore shall end with- 
out any ceremony. Your grace's, See. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Direct to me under cover to Erasmus Lewis, esq., at 
Mr. Secretary Bromley's office at Whitehall. 

FROM LORD CHANCELLOR PHIPPS. 

Dublin, October 21, 1713. 

Dear Sir, — 1 am indebted to you for your kind 
letters of the 8th and 10th instant, and I very heartily 
acknowledge the obligation. That of the 8th gave me 
a great many melancholy thoughts, when I reflected 
upon the danger our constitution is in hy the neglect 
and supiueness of our friends and the vigilance and 
unanimity of our enemies: hut I hojK* your parlia- 
ment proving so good will awaken our friends, and 
unite them more firmly, and make them more active. 

That part of your letter of the 10th which related to 
my son gave me great satisfaction; for, though the 
commissioners here have heard nothing of it, yet J 
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believed Mr. Keightley might bring over full instruc- 
tion* in it : but he i* arrived and know* nothing of it : 
•o that, wliatever good intention* my lord -treasurer had 
in relation to my son, hi* lordship has forgotten to give 
any directions concerning him ; for, with hi in, thing* 
are just as they were when you left Dublin. If you 
will be ao kind to put hi* lordship in mind of it, 
you will lie very obliging. 

I cannot discharge the part of a friend if I omit to 
let you know that your great neighbour ■ at St. 
Pulcher's is very angry with you. He accuse* you for 
going away without taking your leave of him, and in- 
tend* in a little time to compel you to reside at your 
deanery. He lays some other thing* to your charge, 
which you shall know in a little time.* 

We hourly expect my lord-lieutenant. The Whigs 
begin to be sensible they must cxjiect no great counte- 
nance from him, and begin to lie a little dowu in the 
mouth since they find Broderick is not to lie their 
spenker.c I am, with very great truth, your most 
obedient humble servant, Constantine Piuprs. 


FROM DR. DAVENANT.d 

Windsor, November 3, 1713. 

Sir, — Y ou have the character of employing in good 
offices to other* the honour and happiness you have of 
living often with my lord- treasurer. This use of your 
access to him is an uncommon instance of generosity, 
deserving the highest praise* ; for, most commonly, 
men are most apt to convert *uch advantages to their 
own single interest, without any regard of others; 
though, in my poor opiniou, not so wisely. Acts of 
friendship create friends, even among strangers, that 
taste not of them ; and, in my experience, I hardly 
ever knew a man friendly in the course of his proceed- 
ings, but he was supported in the world ; ingratitude 
living the vice of which the generality of men are most 
ashamed to lie thought guilty. 

My sou and 1 have reasons to return you our thanks 
for what you have already done of this kind in bis 
favour, and we beg the continuance of it. Ministers of 
state have such multiplicity of business that it is no 
wonder if they forget low individuals ; and, in such a 
case, private persons must lie beholden to some good- 
lintured man to put those in power in rathd of them ; 
otherwise they may be forgotten till old age overtakes 
them. Such well disposed remembrancers deserve 
access, familiarity, and interest with great men; and 
perhaps they are the most useful servants they can 
countenance in their hours of leisure. 

I need not tell you that, in point of time, he is 
above all pretenders to foreign business; that his 
atTairs have now depended almust three years; that, in 
the interim, it lias gone very bard with him ; and that 
be gave a very early instance of his seal to the present 
administration. But what he builds his hopes most 
upon is the promise my lord -treasurer was pleased to 
make to the duke of Shrewsbury, iust os hi* grace left 
Windsor, that a provision should he made for Mr. 
Davenont. We must entreat you to fiud some lucky 
momeut of representing to my lord that thp young 
man is pressed by a nearer concern than that of making 
his fortune, and that lovers CAn hardly lie persuaded to 
he as patient as other men. The duke has carried his 
mistress from him, and will not consent to make him 
happy till he see* him in some way of being settled : 
in which how anxious any delay must be (possession 
depending upon it) he leaves you to judge, who have so 

* TV archbishop of Dublin 

b Thi* U proof that there was uo cordiality between Swift 
and an h bishop King. 

* He wa* chosen speaker by a maj irity of four voices. 

Charles Daveiunt, LL D i Inspector general of import* and 

ts ports. 


well studied mankind, and who know that love is a 
passion in one of his age much stronger than ambition 
1 beg your pardon for this long trouble, and am, sir. 
your most humble and most obedient servant, 

Charles Davknant. 


EXTRACT FROM T1IE MS. DIARY OF BISHOP 
RENNET.* 

“ 1713. Dr. Swift came into the coffeehouse, aud 
had a bow from every body but me. When I came to 
the antechamber to wait before prayers, Dr. Swift was 
the principal man of talk aud business, and acted as a 
master of requests. He was soliciting the earl of Arrau 
to speak to his brother the duke of Ormoud to get a 
chaplain's place established in the garrison of Hull for 
Mr. Fiddes, a clergyman in that neighbourhood, who 
had lately been in gaol, and published sermons to pay 
fees. He wa* promising Mr. Thorold to undertake 
with my lord -treasurer that, according to his petition, 
he should obtain a salary of 200/. per annum, a* 
minister of the English church at Hotterdam. He 
stopped F. Gwynne, esq., going in with the ml bag to 
the queen, and told him aloud he had something to 
say to him from my lord-treasurer. He talked with 
the son of Dr. Davenant to be sent abroad, and took 
out his pocket-book, and wrote down several thiugs, as 
memoranda , to do for him. He turned to the lire, and 
took out his gold watch, and, telling him the time ot 
the day, complained it was very late. A gentleman 
said ‘ he was too fast.’ * How can I help it,' says tlie 
doctor, 4 if the courtiers give me a watch that won t go 
right?' Then he instructed a young nobleman that 
the best poet in Eugland was Mr. Pope, (a Papist.:- 
who had begun a translation of Homer into English 
verse, for which ‘he must have them all subscribe; 

4 for,’ says he, 4 the author shaU not begin to print till 
1 have a thousand guineas for him.’ Lord-treasurer, 
after leaving the queen, came through the room, 
beckoning Dr. Swift to follow liitn : both went off just 
before prayers. 

“ Nov. 3. — I see and hear a great deal to confirm a 
doubt, that the pretender's interest is much at the 
bottom of some hearts : a whisper that Mr. Nelson had 
a prime hand in the late book for hereditary right ; and 
that one of them was presented to majesty itself, whom 
God preserve from the effect of such principles aui 
such intrigue*!'’ 

FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

November 3. 1713. Eleven st night. 
Doctor, — I hope your servant lias told you I *eut to beg 
the favour of you to come hither to-night ; but, since 
you could not conveniently, I hope you will not deny 
me the satisfaction of seeing you to-morrow morning. 
My lord joins with me in that request, and will see no 
company but you. I hope you will come before ten 
o’clock, because he is to go at that hour to Windsor. 
I lieg your pardon for sending so early as I have ordered 
them to carry this : but the fear of your being gone 
abroad, if they went later, occasioned that trouble 
given you by, sir, your most sincere and most faith- 
ful humble servant, M. Ormond. 


TO LORD-TREASURER OXFORD. 

OH THM OK ATM OF RIS DAPOHTK*. THI MAKCHIOMM 
OF CABKMARTUSN> 

Novt-mber Si. 1713. 

Mv Lord, — Your lordship is the person in the world to 
whom everybody ought to lie sileut upon such an 

« Formerly in the library of the lale marquis of Lauadownc, 
and now in the British Museum 

b The marchioness was married November 13. 1711 ; brouBOt 
to bed of a .on (afterwords Duke of Leads) Novrmbcr 6, I713J 
aud died November so. aged 28 The letter of cousolatien i* 
bt-autifhll) and feelingly written. 
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occasion as (his, which is only to Im supported by the 
greatest wisdom ami strength of mina : wherein, Gt*l 
knows, the wisest and best of us, who would presume 
to oiler their thoughts, are far your inferiors. It is true, 
indeed, that a great misfortune is apt to weaken the 
mind and disturb the understanding. This, indeed, 
might be some pretence to us to administer our conso- 
lations, if we had been wholly strangers to the person 
gone. Rut, my lord, whoever had the honour to know i 
her, wants a comforter as much as your lordship : 
because, though their loss is not so great, yet they have 
not the same firmness and prudence to support tire 
want of a friend, a patroness, u benefactor, as you have 
to sup|>ort that of a daughter. My lord, both religion 
and reason forbid me to have the least concern for that 
lady's death upon her own account ; and he must be 
an ill Christian, or a perfect stranger to her virtues, 
who would not wish himself, with all submission to 
(iod Almighty's will, in her condition. But your 
lordship, who has lost such a daughter, and we, who 
have lost such a friend, and the world, which has lost 
such an example, have, in our several degrees, greater 
cause to lament than perhaps was ever given by any 
private person before: for, my lord, I have sat down to 
think of every amiable quality that could enter into 
the composition of a lady, ami could not single out one 
which she did not possess in as high a perfection as 
human nature is capable of. But as to your lordship's 
own particular, as it is an inconceivable misfortune to 
have lost such a daughter, so it is a possession which 
few can lh>ast of to have had such a daughter. I have 
often said to your lordship “That I never knew any 
one by many degrees so happy in tbeir domestics as 
you and I aflirtn you are so still, though not by so 
many degrees : from whence it is very obvious tlmt 
your lordship should reflect u|hjii what you have left, 
and not upon wbat you have lost. 

To say the truth, my lord, you Wgan to be too 
happy for a mortal ; much more happy than is usual 
with the dispensations of Providence long to continue. 
You had been the great instrument of preserving your 
country from foreign and domestic ruin : you have 
had the felicity of establishing your family in the 
greatest lustre, without any obligation to the bounty of 
your prince, or any industry of your own : you have tri 
umplied over the violence ami treachery of your enemies 
by your courage and abilities: and, by the steadiness 
of your temper, over the inconstancy and caprice of 
your friends. Perhaps your lordship lias felt too much 
complacency within yourself upon this universal suc- 
cess : and God Almighty, who would not disap|H)int 
your endeavours for the public, thought lit to punish 
you with a domestic loss, where be knew your heart 
was most exposed ; and, at the same time, has fulfilled 
his own wise purposes, by rewarding in a better life 
that excellent creature lie has taken from you. 

I know not, my lord, why 1 write this to you, nor 
hardly what I am writing. I am sure it is not from 
any compliance with form ; it is not from thinking 
that 1 can give your lonlsliip any ease. I think it was 
an impulse upon me that 1 should say something : and 
whether I shall scud you what I hare written I am 
yet iu doubt, &c. Jonathan Swikt. 

FROM JUDGE N UTLEY. 

Dublin, November 21, 1713. 

Sir, — I cannot help telling you that I think you do me 
great wrong in charging me with being too civil, and 
with want of plainness iu my letters to you. If you 
will be abundant iu your favours to me, how can I 
forbear thanking yout and if you will call that by a 
wrong uame, that is your fault, and not mine. 1 hope 
I shall he able to convince you of your mistake, by 
petting you iu tin* place of the party obliged; and 
\UL. JJ. 


then I will show you that 1 can he os ready as you ore 
in doing good offices for a friend, and when I have 
done them can treat you as you do me, as if you were 
the lieuefactor and 1 had received the favour : I am 
sorry 1 did not keep a copy of my letter to you, tliat 1 
might compare it with that which I shall have from you 
whenever I shall he so happy as to receive one from 
you upon that subject ; for 1 am thoroughly persuaded 
you will then as much outdo me in civility of expres- 
sion os you do now iu the fiower of conferring favours. 

By this time I hope I have satisfied you that it is 
fit for me (and I am resolved) to express the sense I 
have of your friendship in as high a manner as I can, 
uutil I have an opportunity of making & better return : 
but tu show you that it is as uneasy to me to write civil 
things os it can he to you to read them, I will, as often 
as 1 can, do you services, that 1 may not he at the 
trouble, or bear the reproach, of being complaisant. 

1 am so much a philosopher as to know tlmt to lie 
great is to be, but not to lie thought, miserable ; und I 
am nf the opinion of those among them who allow 
retaliation ; and therefore, since you have declared your 
intention of loading me with cares, 1 will, us far as 1 
can, make you sensible of the hurt you do me by 
laying a like burden upon >ou. 

I thunk you most sincerely for the clear and full in- 
formation you have given me of your grand church 
affair. It entirely agrees with my judgment; for I do 
think that what you propose will lie the best service 
that has been done to this church and kingdom since 
the Restoration, and the doing it soon will be of great 
advantage to the queen's affairs at this juncture. For 
it lias been given out among the party, that the ministry 
have an eye toward the Whigs, and that if they now 
exert themselves they will soon have an open declara- 
tion in their favour : we have a remarkable proof of 
this ; for Mr. Broderick has engaged a considerable 
number of the parliament-men (many of them not of 
his party) to promise him their votes for speaker, by 
telling them he has the approbation of the ministry and 
lord-lieutenant ; and since his grace has made known 
her majesty's pleasure, a new word is given out, that 
the liberties of tlie people are iu the last danger, and 
that the crown is attempting the nomination of a speaker. 
I own 1 am no politician ; but 1 think I understand 
the posture of affairs here, and I am assured that the 
church party is so strong, that, if anything lie done on 
your side to excite their xeal and discourage their 
adversaries, there will he but a short struggle here. 
But if the Whigs are permitted to hope, or, what is as 
bad, to boast of their expectations, and nothing is done 
to enable others to confute them, they will, it is pro- 
bable, be able to give trouble to the government ; and 
what is now easy to be effected, will become difficult by 
delay ; and I fear the want of doing this iu time will oc- 
casion some uneasiness to the dukeofShrewsbury ; for to 
this is owing the doubtful dispute who shall he sj leaker. 

1 have showed your letter to the gentleman chiefly 
concerned in it : this I did, because I knew it would 
produce a full expression of his sentiments; und I can 
ussure you, whatever occasion may have been given you 
to think what you say in your letter, he has a true sense 
of your friendship to him. I will he guarantee that 
according to the power he has he will be ready to serve 
you, mid that in kind. 

My lord-chancellor will send you his own thanks. 
1 am, most truly and sincerely, yours, &c. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

DiufWd, December S, 1711 . 

Sir, — N ot to trouble you at present with a recital of all 
my obligations to you, I shall only meution two things, 
which I take particularly kind of you: your ilesirt 
that I should write to you, and your proposal of giving 
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me twenty guineas to change my religion ; which last 
you must give me leave to make the subject of this letter. 

Sure no clergyman ever offer* d so much out of his 
own purse for the sake of any religion. It is almost as 
many pieces of gold as an Apostle could get of silver, 
from the priests of old, on a much more valuable con- 
sideration. I believe it will he better worth my whde 
to propose a change of my faith by subscription than 
a translation of Homer. And, to couvince you how 
well disposed I am to the reformation, I shall be con- 
tent, if you can prevail with my lord -treasurer and the 
miuistry to rise to the same sum each of them, on this 
pious account, as my lord Halifax lias done on the 
profane one. 1 am afraid there is no being at once a 
]ioet and a good Christian ; and I am very much 
■traitcued between the two, while the Whigs seem 
willing to contribute as much to continue me the one 
as you would to make me the other. But, if you can 
move every man in the government, who has a)>ove 
10,0<>0/. a-year, to subscribe os much as yourself, 1 
shall become a convert, as most men do, when the Lord 
turns it to my interest. 1 know they have the truth of re- 
ligion so much at heart, that they would certainly give 
more to have one good subject translated from poperv to 
the church of England than twenty heathenish authors 
out of any known tongue into ours. 1 therefore com- 
mission you, Mr. Dean, with full authority to transact 
this affair in my name, and to propose os follows:— 
First, that os to the head of our church, the pope, I 
may engage to renounce his power wliensoever I shall 
receive any particular indulgences from the head of 
yonr church, the queen. 

As to communion in one kind, I shall also promise 
to change it for communion in both as soon as the 
ministry will allow me 

For invocations to saiuts, mine shall l>e turned to 
dedications to sinners when I shall find the great ones 
of this world as willing to do me any good as I be- 
lieve those of the other are. 

Yon Bee I shall not be obstinate in the main points ; 
but there is one aiticle I must reserve, and which you 
seemed not unwilling to allow me, prayer for the dead. 
There are people to whose souls I wish as well as to my 
own ; and I must crave leave humbly to lay before 
them, that, though the subscriptions above mentioned 
will suffice for myself, there are necessary perquisites 
and additions which I must demand on the score of 
this charitable article. It is also to tie considered that 
the greater part of those whose souls I am most con- 
cerned for were unfortunately heretics, schismatics, 
poets, painters, or persons of such lives and manners as 
few or no churches are willing to save. The expense 
will therefore be the greater to moke an effectual pro- 
vision for the said souls. 

Old Dryden, though a Roman Catholic, was a poet ; 
and it is revealed in the visious of some ancient saints, 
that no poet was ever saved under some hundreds of 
masses. I cannot set his delivery from purgatory at 
less than fifty pounds sterling. 

Walsh was not only a Socinian, but (what you will 
own is harder to lie saved) a Whig. He cannot mo- 
destly he rated at less than a hundred. 

L'Estrange being a Tory, we compufe him but at 
twenty pounds ; which I hope no friend of the party 
can deny to give, to keep him from damning in the 
next life, considering they never gave him sixpence to 
keep him from starving in this. 

All this together amounts to 1704 

In the next place, I must desire you to represent 
that there are several of my friends yet living, whom I 
design, God willing, to outlive, in consideration of 
legacies; out of which it is a doctrine in the reformed 
church, that not a farthing shall be allowed, to save 
»heir souls who gave them. 


There is one • • • • who will die within these few 
months ; with • * * * • * • one Mr. Jervas, who 
hath grievously offended, in making the likeness of 
almost all things in heaven above and earth below. 
And one Mr. Gay, an unhappy youth, whe writes 
pastorals during tire time of divine service ; whose case 
is tlie more deplorable, as he hath miserably lavished 
away all that silver he should iiave reserved for hii 
soul s health, io buttons and loops for his coat. 

1 cannot pretend to have these people honestly saved 
under some hundred jtoumls, whether you consider the 
difficulty of such a work, or the extreme love and 
tenderness I bear them; which will infallibly make 
me push this charity as far as I am able. 

Tliere is but one more whose salvation 1 insist upon, 
and then I have done ; but indeed it may prove of so 
much greater charge than all the rest, that 1 will onlv 
lay the case before you and the ministry, and leave to 
their prudence and generosity what sum they shall 
think tit to bestow upon it. 

The person I mean is Dr. Swift : a dignified cler- 
gyman, but one who, by his own confession, has com- 
posed more libels than sermons. If it be true, what I 
nave heard often affirmed by innocent people, “ That 
too much wit is dangerous to salvation," this unfor- 
tunate gentleman must certainly be damned to all 
eternity. But I hope bis long experience in the world, 
and frequent conversation with great men, will cause 
him (os it has some others) to have less and less wit 
every day. Be it as it will, I should not think my 
own soul deserved to lie saved, if I did not endeavour 
to save his; for I have all the obligations in nature to 
him. He has brought me into better company than I 
cared for, made me merrier when I was sick than I- 
had a mind to be, and put me upon making poems on 
purpose that he might alter them, & c. 

I once thought I could never have discharged my 
debt to his kindness; but have lately been informed, 
to my unspeakable comfort, that I have more than 
paid it all. For Monsieur de Montaigne has assured 
me, “ That the person who receives a benefit obliges 
the giver for, since the chief endeavour of one friend 
is to do good to the other, he who administers both the 
matter and occasion is the man who is liberal. At 
this rate, it is impossible Dr. Swift should be ever out 
of my debt, as matters stand already ; and, for the 
future, he may expect daily more obligations from hii 
most faithful and affectionate humble servant, 

A. Pope. 

I have finished the “ Raj»e of the Lock but I belief* 
I may stay here till Christmas without hiriderance 
of business. — — 

TO BISHOP STERNE. 

London, December 19, 1711. 

My Lord, — I have two letters from you to acknow- 
ledge, one of the 5th, and another of the lltn instant. 
I am very glad it lies in my way to do any service to 
Mr. Worral, and that his merits and my inclinations 
agree so well. I write this post to Dr. Synge, to admit 
him. I am glad your lordship thinks of removing 
your palace to the old, or some better place. I wish I 
were near enough to give my approbation ; and if you 
do not choose rill summer, I shall, God willing, attend 
you. Your second letter is about Dr. Marsh, who is 
one I always loved, and have shown it lately, by doing 
everything he could desire from a brother. 1 should 
be glad for some reasons that he would get a reconi* 
mendation from the lord lieutenant, or at least that h* 
be named. 1 cannot say more at this distant*, hut 
assure you that all due care is taken of him. I have 
hail an old scheme, as your lordship may remember, 
of dividing the bishoprics of Kilmore and Ardagh* I 

* Which sees were then vacant, and were the mnsih follow 
lag grant'd to the lor«llio.t>’u;int'* chit plain. Dr. (ioilwjc. 
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ad vise* l it many months ago, and repeated it lately ; 
oud the queen and ministry, I supp >se, are fallen into 
it. I did likewise lay very earnestly before proper 
persons the justice, and iudeed necessity, of choosing 
to promote those of the kingdom , which advice has 
been hearkened to, and I hope will be followed. J 
would likewise say something-in relation to a friend of 
your lordship's; but I can only venture thus much, 
that it was not to be done, and you may easily guess 
the reasons. 

1 know not who are named among you for the prefer- 
ments; ami, my lord, this is a very nice point to talk 
of at the distance I am. I know a person there better 
qualified, perhaps, than any that will succeed. But, 
iny lord, our thoughts here are that your kingdom 
leans too much one way ; and believe me, it cannot do 
so long while the queen and administration here act 
upon so very different a foot. This is more than I care 
to say. 1 should be thought a very vile man if I pre- 
sumed to recommend to • ray own brother if he 

were the least disinclined to the present measures of 
her majesty and ministry here. Whoever is thought 
to do so must shake off that character, or wait for other 
junctures. This, my lord, I believe you will find to 
be true; and I will for once venture a step further 
than perhaps discretion should let me ; that I never 
saw so great a firmness in the court as there now is 
to pursue those measures upon which this ministry 
Iwgan, whatever some people may pretend to think to 
the contrary : and were certain objections made against 
some persons we both know, I believe I might have 
been instrumental to the service of some whom I much 
esteem. Pick what you can out of all this, and be- 
lieve me to be ever, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD PRIMATE LINDSAY. 

December 26, 1713. 

Sir, — Yours of December the 8th I have received, and 
have obeyed vour commands ; but am much troubled 
to find that the trade of doing ill offices is still con- 
tinued. As for my part, I can entirely clear myself 
from either writing or saying anything to any one’s 
prejudice upon this occasion;* and if others have 
wounded me in the dark, it is no more than they have 
done before; for archbishop Tillotson formerly re- 
marked that if he should hearken to what the Irish clergy 
•aid of one another, there was not a man in the whole 
country that ought to be preferred. 

We are now adjourned fora fortnight, and the com- 
mons for three weeks. I hear our lord-lieutenant is not 
well pleased that we have adjourned short of them ; 
and 1 fancy the queen will not be well pleased that 
the commons have had so little regard to the despatch of 
public business as to make so long an adjournment as 
three weeks; and indeed they lately seem to intimate 
that, if the lord-chancellor [sir Constantine Phipps] 
is not removed by that time, tVy will give her majesty 
no more money ; and indeed some of them do not stick 
to say as much, and think it a duty incumbent on the 
crown to turn out that minister (how innocent soever 
he lie) whom the commons have addressed against. 

1 think it is plain to any who know the state of 
affairs here that no party hath strength enough directly 
lo opp.rte a money-bill in this kingdom, when the govern- 
ment thinks fit to exert itself, as to be sure it always 
will do upon such occasions; and the half-pay officers, 
no doubt, will readily come in to that supply out of 
which they ore to receive their pay. But should all fail, 
yet the queen still may make herself easy by disband- 
" " A bishopric/* doubtless. 

k There was at this time a great difference between the house 
of lord* and commons in Ireland alxmt the lord chancellor 
Phipps of that Kingdom ; the latter addranini; thr queen to re- 
time him from hU post, and the former addressing in his lavour. 
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ing two or three regiments and striking off some 
unnecessary {tensions. 

Hobbes, in bis Behemoth, talks of a height in time 
as well as place : and if ever there was a height in time 
here, it is certainly now ; for some men seem to carry 
things higher, according to their poor power, than they 
did in England in 1611. And they now threaten fund 
I am pretty well assured have resolved upon it) hat 
if the chancellor is not discarded, they will impeach 
him before the lords in England. But if they liave no 
more to say against him tlian what their address con- 
tains, I think they will go upon no very wise errand. 

I question not but that you will receive the votes, 
addresses, and representations of both houses from other 
hands, and therefore I have not troubled you with them . 
but if the parliament should continue to sit, you may 
expect a great product of that kind ; for the commons 
have taken upon themselves to be a court of judicature, 
have taken examinations out of the judges' hands about 
murder, (which is treason here,) without ever applying 
to the government for them ; and before trial have voted 
the sheriffs and officers to have done their duty, and 
acquitted themselves well, when possibly the time may 
yet come that some may still be hanged for that fact ; 
which, in my poor opinion, is entirely destructive of 
liberty and the freedom of elections. I am your most 
bumble servant, Ac. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London. Drceniher 31, 1713. 

My Lord, — Your grace's letter, which I received but 
last post, is of an earlier date than what have since 
arrived. We have received the addresses for removing 
the chancellor, and the counter-addresses from tire lords 
and convocation ; and you will know, before this reaches 
you, our sentiments of them here. I arn at a loss what 
to say in this whole affair When I writ to you before, 
I dropped a word on purpose for you to take notice of; 
that our court seemed resolved to be very firm in their 
resolutions about Ireland. I think it impossible for the 
two kingdoms to proceed long upon a different scheme 
of politics. The controversy with the city I um not 
master of : it took its rise before 1 ever concerned my- 
self in the affairs of Ireland, further than to l>e an 
instrument of doing some services to the kingdom, for 
which I have been ill requited. But, my lord, the 
Question with us here is, whether there was a necessity 
that tlie other party should be a majority ? There was 
ut into my hands a list of your house of commons 
y some who know the kingdom well : 1 desired they 
would (as they often do here) set a mark on the names 
of those who would he for the ministry, who I found 
amounted to one hundred and forty-three, which I think 
comes within an equality ; twenty names besides they 
could not determine ujwn ; so that, suppose eight to be 
of the same side, there would lie a majority by one ; 
but, besides, we reckon that the first number, one 
hundred and forty- three, would easily rise to a great 
majority by the influence of the government, if thut 
had been thought fit. This is demonstration to us; for 
the government there has more influence than the court 
here : and yet our court carried it for many years against 
a natural majority and a much greater one. I shall 
not examine the reasons among you for proceeding 
otherwise; but your grace will find that we are deter- 
mined upon the conclusion, which is, that Ireland 
must proceed on the same foot with England. 1 am 
of opinion, my lord, that nothing could do more hurt to 
the Whig party in both kingdoms than their manner 
of proceeding in your house of commons. It will con- 
firm the crown and ministry that there can l*e no safety 
while those people ore able to give disturbance ; and 
iudeed the effects it has already produced liere are 
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hardly to lie (relieved : neither do we here think it worlh 
our while to he opposed, and encourage our enemies, 
only for 70,000/. a-year : to supply which' it rnav not 
he hard to find other expedients ; and when there sHa.ll 
1-e occasion for a parliament, we are confident a new 
one may lie called, with a majority of men in the 
interest of the queen and church • for, when the present 
majority pretends to regard either, we look upon such 

t irofessions to signify no more than if they were penned 
»y my lord Wharton or Mr. Molesworth. I hare 
■ufTered very much for my tenderness to some persons 
of that party, which I still presence ; but I believe it 
will not be long in my power to serve those who may 
want it. It would be endless to recount to your grace 
the reproaches that have been made me on account of 
your neighbour. 

It is true, my lord, we do not care to be troubled 
with the affairs of Ireland; but, there living no war or 
meeting of parliament, we have leisure at present : 
(resides, we look upon ourselves as touched in the ten- 
derest part. We know the Whig party are preparing 
to attack us next session, and their prevailing in Ireland 
would, we think, be a great strength and encouragement 
to them here: besides our remissness would dishearten 
our frieuds, and make them think we acted a trim- 
ming game. There are some things which we much 
wonder at, as they are represented : the address for re- 
moving the chancellor is grounded upon two facts, in 
the former of which he was only concerned with several 
others. The criminal was poor and jienitent ; and a 
noli proutjui was no illegal thing. As to Moore's busi- 
ness, the chancellor's speech on that occasion lias been 
transmitted hither, and seems to clear him from the 
imputation of prejudging. Another thing we wonder 
at is, to find the commons in their votes approve the 
sending for the guards, by whom a man was killed. 
8uch a tiling would, they say, look monstrous in 
England. 

Your grace seems to think they will not break on 
money matters ; but we are taught another opinion, 
that they will not piss the great hill until they have 
satisfaction about the chancellor ; and what the conse- 
quence of that will be, I suppose you may guess from 
what you know by this time. 

My lord, we can judge no otherwise here than by the 
representations made to ns. I sincerely look upon your 
grace to lie master of as much wisdom and sagacity as 
any person I have known ; and from my particular 
respect to you and your abilities, shall never presume 
to censure your proceedings until 1 am fully apprised 
of the matter. Your grace is looked upon here as 
altogether in the other party, which I do not allow when 
it is said to me. I conceive you to follow the dictates 
of your reason and conscience : and whoever does that 
will, in public management, often differ as well from 
one side as another. 

As to myself, I take Ireland to be the worst place to 
be in while the parliament sits, and probably I may think 
the same of England in a month or two. I have few 
obligations (further than personal friendship and civil- 
ities) to any |>arty : I have nothing to ask for but a 
little money to pay my debts, which 1 doubt they never 
will give ine ; and wanting wisdom to judge better, I 
follow those who I think are most for preserving the 
church and state, without examining whether they do 
so from a principle of virtue or of interest. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD TRIM ATE LINDSAY. 

January 5, 1714 

Si*,—- Your* I receiver! the 2nd instant, and imme- 
diately got Mr. justice Nulley to write to the bishop of 
K dialoe [Dr. William Lloyd], at Kells, to know of 


him whether, if he could get him translated to tire 
bishopric of Raphoe, he would accept of it : and tlii* 
day we received his answer, that it was not worth his 
while to carry his family so far northward for so little 
advantage as that bishopric would bring him ; his own 
living upward of a thousand pounds a-year, and Raphoe 
not much alMive eleven hundred. The reason why I 
got judge Nutley to write was, became I apprehended 
it might seem irksome to him to be persuaded by my- 
self to accept of what I left : though at the same time 
I can assme you I have done little more than saved 
myself whole by that bishopric ; and he might, if he 
pleased, in a little tim? have received sixteen or seven- 
teen hundred pounds for fines; so that, if this conies 
time enough to your hands, you will prevent any fur- 
ther motion that way. Rut if Meath drops, I believe 
it would be an acceptable post ; and the truth is, he lias 
always, in the worst of times, voted honestly and 
behaved himself as a true son of the church. In the 
mean time, lie assured, the judge knows not that you 
are concerned in this aflair. 

There is a gentleman, whom I believe you must have 
heard of, Dr. Andrew Hamilton,* archdeacon of Ka- 
phoe, a man of good learning and abilities, and one of 
great interest in that country, whom I could wish you 
would more for (since the bishop of Killalne refuses) 
to succeed me in Raphoe, as one that is the most likely 
to do good in that part of the country of any one man 
I know. 

And now t* pleased to accept my thanks for the 
great services you have done me : and as you have con- 
tributed muc'i to my advancement, so I must desire 
you, upon occasion, to give me your further assistance 
for the service of the church. 

The parliament is prorogued to the 18th instant ; but 
the Whigs continuing ohstinate and deaf to all per- 
suasions to carry on the queen's business with pcocc and 
gentleness, we conclude it must be dissolved. 

If this should not come time enough to your hands 
to prevent the bishop of Killuloe's letter for a trans- 
lation to Raphoe, I will labour all 1 can to make him easy. 


FROM LORD CHANCELLOR PHIIT3. 

Dublin, January 16, 1714. 

Dfah Sin, — Many of my letters from Loudon tell me 
how much I am obliged to you for your friendly 
solicitation on my son's behalf, which will be always 
remembered by us both with the same gratitude os if 
it had succeeded. I had congratulations from the duke 
of Ormond, my lord Bolingbroke, and others, on 
account of my son's having the place, for they sent me 
word it was actually done; and several other )rergous 
had letters of it, and our friends were extremely re- 
joiced at the well timing of it, and it was a great addition 
to the mortification of the Whigs ; aud the disappoint- 
ment will be a cause of great joy to them. Hut in 
this, and in all other things, I submit to the judgment 
of niv superiors, who know best what is fit to lie done. 
As to looking out for anything else for my sou, there is 
nothiiig else here that 1 know is lit for him; and if 
anything woith his having falls in England, it will be 
disposed of before I can have notice of it. 

We are told by everybody that the rest of our vacant 
bishoprics will be filled to our satisfaction ; if they 
are, you must be one of ihem. Rut if you are resolved 
that you will not yet epiuu/uin here, give me leave to 
recommend to you an affair of my lord Abercoru's, 
which is, that, you would consent to the agreement the 
vicars choral have made him for renewing his lease.* 

•Though recommend*^ by On* primate to succeed him in the 
n<c of Kaphoe, be was not ptvimed to it; Dr Edward Syriac 
Irelng then advanc'd to that bishopric 

l Thi* lease wa» for the greatest part of York street, in w hi h 
lord Abercora lived ; and by the tvnns of «liuir charier tl* 
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I ura informed there are some misunderstanding* be- 
tween you. It is very unhappy there should lie any 
difference between two such sure and great friemU to 
the common cause. I do assure you we ure very much 
obliged to my lord Abercorn for his great service in 
these times of difficulty ; he is os good a friend as any 
in the world, and as bad an enemy ; and I <un very 
sure, if you would make him a compliment and oblige 
him in this matter, you would gain an entire true fiiend 
of him for the future, and oblige a great many of your 
friends here, who have all a great value and esteem for 
him. 

I heartily congratulate you on her majesty’s recovery, 
and the good etlect it has had in uniting our friends. 
That, together with the resolution that is taken to 
sup|>oit the church interest, will, without doubt, in a 
little time render all things easy and quiet in both 
kingdoms ; though as yet our Whigs here are as ob- 
stinate and perverse as ever. The commons are re- 
solved they will give no money till I am removed; 
and the aldermen will not own my lord-mayor, nor 
proceed to any election, notwithstanding the opinion of 
all the judges here, and of the attorney -general, and all 
the queen's counsel, (except sir Joseph Jckyll,) in 
England. 

I wish you mAtiy happy new years, and should be 
very proud to receive your commands here, being, with 
the utmost sincerity and esteem, your most obedient 
humble servant, Constantine Phipps. 


FROM THE EARL OF ANGLESEY. 

Dublin. January 16 , 1714 . 

Mr. Dean, — You judged extremely right of me that I 
should, with great pleasure, receive what you tell me, 
that my endeavours to serve her majesty in this king- 
dom are agreeable to my lord-treasurer and the rest of 
the ministers. 1 have formerly so freely expressed to 
you the honour I must always have for his lordship, 
that I think I cantiut explain myself more fully on that 
subject. Hut what his lordship has already done for 
the church and the church interest here, and what we 
have assurance will soon be done, will give his lordship 
so entire a command in the alTectiousof all honest men 
here, (which are not a few,) that I am persuaded he 
will soon find Ireland au easy part of the administra- 
tion. For it is my firm opinion that steady and vigorous 
measures will so stxcngtlten the huinls of our friends in 
both kingdoms, that after the efforts of despair (which 
never last long) are over, her majesty ami her ministers 
will receive hut little trouble from the faction, either 
on this or on your side of the water. 

You are very kind to us in your good offices for Mr. 
Phipps, because a mark of favour so seasonably, as at 
this time, conferred on lord-chancellor’s son, will have 
a much greater influence and reach further than his 
lordship's person. I am preparing for my journey, and 
1 hope I shall be able to Jay such a state of this king- 
dom before my lord-treasurer as may prevent future 
disappointments when it shall be thought necessary to 
hold a parliament. If this parliament is not to sit 
after the present prorogation, 1 do thiuk, were I with 
you, I could ofTer some reasons why the filling the 
vacant bis-V jprics should be deferred for a little lime. 
1 praise Gou for his great goodness iii restoring her 
majesty to her health ; the hle&siug of which, if we 
had no other way of knowing, we might learn from 
the mortification it has given a certain set of men 
here. 

I shall trouble you with no complimeuts, because I 
nope soon to tell you how much I am, dear sir, yours, 

Anglesey. 

vicars choral cannot iraLc Ic.-ues without the coosvut of the 
44.au a ml chapter. 


FROM THE EARL OP PETERBOROUGH. 

Match a. ITU. 

QUERIES FOR DU. SWIFT, NEXT SATURDAY, AT DINNER. 
Whether any great man or miuisler has favoured 
the earl of Peter b< trough with one single line since he 
left England ;* for as yet he has not received one word 
from any of them, nor his friend of St. Patricks ? 

Whether, if they do not write till they know what to 
write, he shall ever hear from them ? 

Whether anything can be more unfortunate than to 
be overcome when strongest, outwitted having mure 
wit, and battled having most money? 

Whether betwixt two stools the bottom goes to the 
ground (reverend dean) lie not a good old proverb, 
which may give subject for daily meditation and mor- 
tification 1 

I send the lazy scribbler a letter from the extremities 
of the earth, where I past my time, admiring the hu- 
mility and patience of that power heretofore so terrible ; 
and the new scene which we see, to wit, the most 
Christian king waiting with so much resignation and re- 
spect to know the emperor’s pleasure as to peace or war. 

Where I reflect with admiration u]>on the politic* 
of those who, breaking with the old allies, dare not 
make use of the new ones; who, pulling down the 
old rubbish and structure, do not erect a new fabric 
on solid foundations. Hut this is not so much to the 
purpose ; for in the world of the moon, provided 
toasting continue, the church and state can be iu no 
danger. 

Hut, alas! in this unmerry country, where we have 
time to think, and are under the necessity of thinking, 
where impiously we make use of reason, without a blind 
resignation to Providence, the bottle, or chance, what 
opinion think you we have of the present management 
in the refiued parts of the world, where there are just 
motives of fear 1 When neither steadin ss nor conduct 
appears, and when the evil seems to come on apace, can 
it lie believed that extraordinary remedies are not 
thought of? 

Heavens! what is our fate? What might have hcei 
our portion, and what do we see iu the age we live im 
France and England, the kings of Spain and Sicily, 
perplexed and confounded by a headstrong youth ; b one 
who lias lost so many kingdoms by pride and folly ; and 
all these powerful nations at a gaze, ignorant of their 
destiny ; not capable of forming a scheme which they 
can maintain against a prince who has neither shi}*, 
money, nor conduct. Some of the ministers assisted and 
supported with absolute power, others with a parliament 
at their disposal, and the most inconsiderable of them 
with the Indies at their tail. 

And what do I see in the centre, as it were, of igno- 
rance and bigotry? The first request of a parliament 
to their king is to employ effectual means against the 
increase of priests ; the idle devourers of the fat of the 
land. We see churches, shut up by flic order of the 
pope, set open by dragoons, to the general content of 
the people. To conclude, it fell out that one of our 
acquaintance c found himself, at a great table, the only 
unexconrmuuicated person by his holiness; the rest of 
the company eating and toasting, under anathemas, 
with the courage of a hardened heretic. 

Look upon the prose I send you. Sre, nevertheless, 
what a sneaking figure he makes at the foot of the 
parson. Who could expect, this from him? Hut he 
thinks, resolves, und executes. 

If you can guess from whence this comes, address 
your letter to him, “ a Messieurs RajfneU et Frttli 
Sacenloiti , Genoa." 

■ Indorsed, *• lord Peterborough. a I road on emlwMica.’' 

h t’larlr* XII. of Sweden 

c Prnlmhly the rev. Mr. George Berkeley, fellow of Dublin 
college, who went chaplain mint secretary to the earl or Peter- 
borough to Sicily, at the ifwmiucr.cUl.on'or I>r. Swill, 
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PROM LORD-TREASURER OXFORD. 


[Indorsed, •• Lord-trenaurer Oxford's letter to me io a coun- 
terfeit hand. with the hill when the printer* * ere prosecuted by 
the house of lords for a pamphlet. Letter w.th bill of 100/. 
Received March 14. 1713-14.”] 

Wednesday Night. 

I have heard that some honest men, who are very 
innocent, are under trouble touching a printed pamphlet. 
A friend of mine, an obscure person, hut charitable, 
puts the enclosed bill in your bauds, to answer such 
exigencies as their case may immediately require. And 
I find he will do more, this being only for the present. 
If this comes safe to your hands, it is enough.* 


TO LORD TREASURER OXFORD.b 

MAY IT rLEASE YOUR LoUDSIIir, March 18, 1714. 
Pursuant to her majesty's proclamation of the fifteenth 
of thU instant March, for discovering the author of a 
false, malicious, and factious libel, entitled, “ The 
Public Spirit of the Whigs;” wherein her majesty is 
graciously pleased to ofTer a reward of 300/. to he paid 
Ry your lordship ; which said discovery I can make. 
but your lordship, or some persons under your lord- 
ship, have got such an ill name in paying such re- 
wards: Instance two poor men, viz., John Greenwood 
and John Bouch, who took and brought to justice six 
jiorsons, vulgarly Mohocks; which the said two poor 
men never received hut twenty pounds, and the latter 
thirty ; and they had no partners concerned with them, 
us appears by the attorney-general's reports to your 
lordship ; which, if I should be so served, to cause any 
persons to be so punished, and be no better rewarded, 
will be no encouragement for me to do it ; for these 
two poor men being so plain a precedent for me to go 
by. Your lordship's most humble and most obedient 
servant, L. M. 

HUMOROUS LINES, BY LORD TREASURER OXFORD, 

SENT TO DR. SWIFT, DR. ARDUTHNOT, MR. POPE, AND 
MR. OAT. 

April 14. 1714. Bark stairs, past eight. 

Gay. — I n a summons so large, which all clergy con- 
tains, 

I must turn Dismal's 6 convert, or part with my 
brains, 

Should I scruple to quit the back-stairs for your 
blind ones, 

Or refuse your true juncto* for one of 

The following it their Answer to hie hardship, < hie fly 
written by the Dean. 

I*et not the Whigs our Tory club rebuke. 

Give us our earl,’ the devil take their duke.* 
(jtunlam qwv attinent ad ScribUrum , 

Want your assistance now to clear 'em. 

One day it will be no disgrace. 

In Scribler to have had a place ; 

Come then, my lord, and take your part iu 
The important history of Martin. 

Tiik Dean. — A pox on all senders 
For any pretenders, 

• This letter was sent t» Dr. Swift, when the printer Mor- 
phew ww prosecuted by the houte of lunl* for " The Public 
Spirit of the Wliigs." a pamphlet written m answer to a tract 
of sir Richard Steele's, called “ I*he Crisis.” and published on 
the 2nd of March, 1713-14. All the Scots lords ihcu in London 
mi nt to the qu*-n and complained of the affront put on them 
and their nation bv the author; upon which a proclamation 
was publi-hed by "her majesty offering a reward of 300/. to 
discover him. 

b . inioned. “ A letter t* lord treamrer. offering to discover 
li e author of the |<ainp)dct called * Tile Public Spirit of ihe 
Whig*.’ * 

c Dismal was lord Nottingham. 

d Dr. Swift. Dr. Arbiithuot Mr Pope, and Mr. flay, were 
writing live * distort of Muttinus Sen Ictus.” 

• Of Oxford. 

Of Mar borough. 


Who tell us these troublesome stones 
In their dull humdrum key, 

Of Arma virumque, 

Hanonitr* qui primus ab oris. 

A pox, too, on Haumer, 

Who prates like his gran-mere. 

And all his old friends would reb.tke : 

In spite of the carle. 

Give us but our earl, 

The devil may take their duke. 

Then come and take part in 
The memoirs of Martin ; 

Lay down your white staff and gray habit : 

For trust us, friend Mortimer, 

Should you live years forty more, 

/Arc ohm meminisse jui ohit. 

MORE LINES OP HUMOUR, BY THE LORD 
TREASURER. 

April 14. ir.4. 

I honour the men, sir, 

Who are ready to answer, 

When I ask them to stand by the quern : 
lu spite of or&tors, 

And blood thirsty praters. 

Whose hatred 1 highly esteem. 

Let our faith's defender 
Keep out every pretender, 

And long enjoy her own ; 

Thus you four, five, 

May merrily live 
Till faction is dead as a stone. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

April 24. 1714. 

Brother,* — I should sooner have thanked you fot 
your letter, but that 1 hoped to have seen you here by 
this time. You cannot imagine how much 1 am 
grieved, when I find some people I wish well to run 
counter to their own interest, and give their enemies 
such advantages, by being so hard upon their friends 
as to conclude, if they are not without fault, they are 
not to be supported, or scarce conversed with. For- 
tune is a very pretty gentlewoman ; but how soon she 
may be changed nobody can tell. Fretting her, with 
the seeing all she doe* for people only makes them 
despise her, may make her so sick as to alter her com- 
plexion; but I hope our friends will find her constant, 
In spite of all they do to shock her : and remem her the 
story of the arrows,® that were very easily broke singly ; 
but, when tied up cloae together, no strength of man 
could hurt them. But that you may never feel any 
ill consequences from whatever may happen, are the 
siucere wishes of, brother, yours, with all sisterly affec- 
tion, M. Ormond. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

London. May 18. 1714. 

My Lord, — I had done myself the honour of writing 
to your excellency about a month before yours of 
March the 5th came to my hands. The Saturday’s 
dinners have not been resumed since the queen's return 
from Windsor; and 1 am not sorry, since it became 
so mingled an assembly, anti of so little use either to 
husiuess or conversation : so that 1 was content to read 
your queries to our two great friends. The treasurer 
•tuck at them all ; hut the secretary acquitted himself 
of the first, by assuring me lie had often written to 
your excellency. 

* The ducliy of HsIflAult. 

b The duke of Ormond one of the sixteen brothers ; the 
duchess, therefore, call* Swift brother in her lord's right. 

* In thW letter the duchess alludes to the division then sub- 
sisting among the ministers at court 
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I «vas told the other day of an answer you made to 
somebody abroad who inquired of you the state and 
dispositions of our court : “ That you could not tell, 
for you hail been out of England u fortnight." > In 
your letter you mention the world of the moon, and 
apply it to England ; but the moon changes but ouce 
in four weeks. By both these instances it appears you 
have a better opinion of our steadiness than we de- 
serve ; for 1 do not rememlier, since you left us, that 
we have continued above four days in the same view, 
nr four minutes with any manner of concert. I as- 
sure you, my lord, for the concern I have for the com- 
mon cause, with relation to affairs both at home and 
abroad, and from the personal love 1 bear to our friends 
in power, I never led a life so thoroughly uneasy as I 
do at present. Our situation is so bad, that our ene- 
mies could not, without abundance of invention and 
ability, have placed us so ill, if we had left it entirely 
to their management. For my own part, my head 
turns round ; and, after every conversation, I come 
away just one degree worse informed than I went I 
ant glad, for the honour of our nation, to find by your 
excellency's letter that some other courts have a share 
of frenzy, though not equal nor of the same nature 
with ours. The height of honest men's wishes at 

f iresent is, to rub off this session ; after which nobody 
las the impudence to expect that we shall not im- 
mediately fall to pieces: nor is anything 1 write the 
least secret, even to a Whig footman. 

The queen is pretty well at present ; but the least 
disorder she has puts all in alarm ; and when it is over 
we act os if she were immortal. Neither is it possible 
to persuade people to make any preparations against an 
evil day. There is a negotiation now in hand, which 
I hope will not be abortive : the States-General are 
willing to declare themselves fully satisfied with the 
peace and the queen's measures, &c M and that is too 
povular a matter to slight. It is impossible to tell you 
whether the prince of Hanover intends to come over or * 
not. I should think the latter, by the accounts I have 
seen ; yet our adversaries continue strenuously to as- 
sert otherwise, and very industriously give out that 
the lord-treasurer is at the bottom : which has given 
some jealousies, not only to his best friend*, but to 
some I shall not name ; yet I am confident they do 
him wrong. This formidable journey is the perpetual 
subject both of court and coffeehouse chat. 

Uur mysterious and uncoucerfed ways of proceed- 
ing have, as is natural, taught everybody to be re 
fillers, and to reason themselves into a thousand various 
conjectures. Even I, who converse must with people 
in power, am not free from this evil : and, pirticularly, 

I thought myself twenty times in the right by drawing 
conclusions very regularly from premises which have 
proved wholly wrong. 1 think this, however, to be a 
plain proof that we act altogether by chance, and that 
the game, such as it is, plays itself. 

By the present enclosed iu your excellency's letter, 

I find the Sicilians to be bad delineators, and worse 
poets. As sneak ingly as the prince looks at the 
bishop's foot, I could have made him look ten times 
worse, and have done more right to the piece, by 
placing your excellency there, representing your mis- 
tress the queen, and delivering the crown to the bishop 
with orders where to place it. I should like your new 
king very well if he would make Sicily his constant 
residence, and use Savoy only as a eommemlam. Old 
books have given me great ideas of that island. I 
imagine every acre there worth three in England ; and 
that a wise prince, in such a situation, would, after 
some years, he able to make what figure he pleased iu 
the Mediterranean. 

The duke of Shrewsbury, not liking the weather on 
our side the water, continues in Ireland, although he 
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formally took his leave there six weeks ago. Tom 
Harley is every hour expected hen*, and writes me 
word, “ he has succeeded at Hanover to his wishes." 
Lord Stafford writes the same, and gives himself no 
little merit upon it. 

Barber the printer was, some time ago, in great dis- 
tress, upon printing a pamphlet, of which evil tougues 
would nevus call me the author :• he was brought 
before your house, which addressed the queen in a 
body, who kindly published a proclamation with three 
huudred pounds to discover. The fault was, calling 
the Scots “a fierce, poor northern people.’’ Sowell 
protected are those who scribble for tire government! 
Upon which, I now put line query to your excellency. 
What has a man without employment to do among 
ministers, when he can neither serve himself, his fiictids, 
nor the public ? 

In my former letter, which I suppose was sent to 
Paris to meet you there, I gave you joy of the govern- 
ment of Minorca. One advantage you have of being 
abroad, that you keep your friends ; and 1 can name 
almost a dozen great men who thoroughly hate one 
another, yet all love your lordship. If you have a 
mind to preserve their friendship, keep at a distance; 
or come over, and show your power, hy reconciling 
at least two of them ; and remember, at the sanjp time, 
that this last is an impossibility. If your excellency 
were here, 1 would speak to you without any constraint ; 
hut the fear of accidents in the conveyance of the 
letter makes me keep to generals. I am sure yon 
would have prevented a great deal of ill if you had 
continued among us ; but people of my level muot be 
content to have their opinion asked, and to see it nut 
followed; although 1 have always given it with the 
utmost freedom and impartiality. I liave troubled 
you too much ; ami as a long letter from you is the 
most agreeable thing one can receive, so the most 
agreeable return would be a short one. I am ever, 
with die greatest respect and trufli, my lord, your 
excellency's most obedient and most humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 


FROM CHIVERTON CHARLTON. ESQ.. 

CAPTAIN OK TIIB YEOMEN OK THE GtMRO. 

May 99, 1714. 

Sir, — Hearing from honest Johnt> that you still persist 
in your resolution of retiring into the country, 1 can- 
not but give you my thoughts of it, «t fhe same time 
that 1 am sensible how intruding it may appear in me 
to trouble you with what 1 think; but you have an 
unlucky quality, which exposes you to the forwardness 
of those who love you : I mean good-nature. From 
which, though I did not always suspect you guilty ol 
it, I now promise myself an easy pardon. So that, 
without being in much pain as to the censure you 
may pass upon my assurance, 1 shall go on gravely to 
tell you I am entirely against your design. 

1 confess a just indignation at several things, and 
particularly at the return your services have met with, 
may give you a disgust to the court ; and that retire- 
ment may afford a pleasing prospect to you, who have 
lived so long in the hurry, and have home so great a 
share of the load, of business ; and the more so at this 
juncture, when the distraction among your friends is 
enough to make any one sick of a courtier's life. Hut 
on these very accounts you should choose to stay, and 
convince the world that you are as much above private 
resentment, where the public is concerned, as you are 
incapable of lieiug tired out in the sendee of your 
country; and that you are norher afraid nor unwilling 
to fare a storm in a good cause. 

* “The Hutilic Spirit of the Whig*.” 
fc John BarVr, then ttke dean** printer; in 1722 mo alder 
man, unci iu 1733 lord Bin) or ul Undou. 
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It is tme you have less reason than any one 1 know 
to regard what the world says of you ; for I know 
none to whom the world has been more unjust. Yet, 
since the most generous revenge is to make the un- 
grateful appear yet more ungrateful, you should still 
persecute the public with fresh obligations ; and the 
rather, because some there are uf a temper to acknow- 
ledge benefits, and it is to be h<»|>ed the rest may not 
always continue stupid. At least (suppose the worst), 
the attempt to do good carries along with it a secret 
satisfaction, with which if you are not sensibly af- 
fected, 1 nin at a loss bow to account for many of your 
actions. I remember very well what you have some- 
times said upon this subject ; as if you were now 
grown useless, Ac. To which 1 have this to answer, 
that, though your efforts are in vain to-day, some un- 
foreseen incident may make them otlrcrwise to-morrow ; 
and that, should you by your absence lose any happy 
opportunity, you will be the first to reproach yourself 
with running away, and be the last man in tire world 
to pardon dt. If I denied self-interest to be at the 
bottom of all I have said, I know you would think 1 
lied villannusly, and perhaps not think amiss neither; 
for I still flatter myself wrth the continuance of that 
favour you have on many occasions been pleased to 
sli <w me ; and am vain enough to faucy 1 should l>e 
a considerable loser if you were where 1 could have 
an opportunity of clubbing tny shilling with you now 
and then at guod eating. Rut os much as 1 am con- 
cerned on this account, 1 am not so selfish to say what 
1 have dune if it were not my real opinion; which 
whether you regard or not, I could not deny myself 
(lie satisfaction of speaking it, and of assuring you 
that I am, with the utmost sincerity and respect, sir, 
•our most obliged and most faithful humble senraut, 
Cti. Chabltun. 

My lady duchess [Ormond]. I can answer for her, is 
very mnch your servant, though I have not her com- 
mands to say so. She is gone to sec the duke of 
Beaufort, who is so ill it is feared be cannot recover. 
She went this morning so early, I have had uo par- 
ticular account how he is : but am told, he does no- 
thing but doze. The messenger came to her at three 
in the morning, and she went away immediately 
afterward. 

lady Betty desires me to thank you for your letter, 
and would lie glad, since the provost is graciously 
pleased h) stay her majesty’s time, to know where 
it is be designs to stay. 

Honest Townshend and I have the satisfaction to drink 
your health as often as we do drink together. Whe- 
ther you approve of your being toasted with the 
bishop of Ijotidoti and such people, 1 cannot tell ; 
but at present we have disposed you in the first list 
of rank Tories. 

A seivant is just now come from the duchess of Or- 
mond, and gives such an account of the duke of 
Beaufort that it is thought he cannot possibly 
recover. 


FROM MR. G\Y.» 

London, June 8, 1714. 

Si a. — Since you went out of the town my lord Claren- 
don was appointed envoy extraordinary to Hanover in 
the room of lord Paget; and by making use of those 
friends, which I entirely owe to you. he has accepted 
me for his secretary. This day, hy appointment, I 
met his lordship at Mr. Secretary Bromley's office ; b 
he then ordered me to he ready by Saturday. I am 
quite off from tire duchess of Monmouth/ Mr. Lewis 

• Imloranl “Thr ilenn sent Gay nUn,nL" 

k Bioml.y wa* joint •Ncrrtary with lloimghrnke. 

r Mr liuy liittl l*.vn irrirUty to the duclicss of Moumuotli. 


was very ready to serve me upon this occasion, as 
were l)r. Arbuthuut and Mr. Ford. 1 am every day 
attending my lord-treasurer for his bounty, in order to 
set me out ; w hich he has promised me upon the fol- 
lowing petition, which 1 sent him by Dr. Arhulhuot: 

The epigra mmaticut Petition of John Guy. 

I'm no more to converse with the swains, 

But go where tine people resort ; 

One can live w ithout money on plains, 

But never without it at court. 

If, when with the swains I did gambol, 

I array'd me in silver and blue : 

When abroad, and in courts, I shall ramble, 

Pray, my lord, how much money will do f 
We had the honour of the treasurer’s company last 
Saturday, when we sat upon Scriblerus.* Pojk? is in 
town, and has brought with him the first lniuk of 
Homer. 

I atn this evening to be at Mr. Lewis's w ith the 
provo«t, b Mr. Ford, Parnell, and Pope. It is thought 
my lord Clarendon will make Lut a short stay at 
Hanover. If it was possible that any recommendation 
could lie procured to make me more distinguished 
than ordinary during my stay at that court, 1 should 
think myself very happy, if you could contrive any 
method to prosecute it ; for I am told, that their 
civilities very rarely descend so low as to the secretary. 
I have all the reason in the world to acknowledge this 
as wholly owing to you. And the many favours I 
have received from you, purely out of your love for 
doing guod, assures me you will not forget me in my 
ubseuce. As for myself, whether I am at home or 
abroad, gratitude will always put me iu mind of the 
man to whom I owe so many benefits. I am your most 
obliged humble servant, John Gay. 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

Upper Lstoon' e. near Wantige, Berk*. June 8, 1714. 

I have not much news to tell you from hence, nor have 
I hod one line from anybody since I left London, of 
which I nra very glad : but to say the truth, I believe 
I shall not stay here so long as 1 intended ; I am at a 
clergyman’s house, w hom 1 love very well ; hut he is 
such a melancholy, thoughtful man, partly from natuie 
unci |iartly by a solitary life, that I shall soon catc h 
the spleen from him. Out of ease and complaisance, 
1 desire him not to alter any of his methods for me, 
so we dine exactly between twelve and one. At eight 
we have some bread and butter and a glass of ale ; 
and at ten he goes to bed. Wine is a stranger, except 
a little I sent him ; of which, one evening in two, we 
have a pint between us. His wife has been this 
month twenty miles off, at her father's, and will nut 
return these ten days. I never saw her; and perhaps 
the house will be worse when she comes. 1 read sill 
day, or walk : and do not speak as many words as 1 
have now writ in three days ; so that, in short, I have 
a mind to steal to Ireland, unless 1 find myself take 
more to this way of living, so different, in every cir- 
cumstance, from what 1 left. This is the first syllable 
I have writ to anybody since you saw me. I shall l»e 
glad to hear from you, not as you are a Londoner, but 
as a friend ; for I care not threepence for news, nor 
have heard one syllable since I came here. The pre- 
tender or duke of Cambridge may both be lauded, 
and I never the wiser : but if this place were ten times 
worse, nothing shall make me return to town while 
things ate in the situation 1 left them. 1 give a 
guinea a- week for my tmard, and can eat anything. 

■* Memoir* of Martino* Nctildcmt 

b Of I ti* Win college. Or. lVi^min Unit. 
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FROM Mil. BARBER. 

ljnmlon. J uno 9. 1714. 

Dear Sir. — I have enclosed all the letter* that have 
come to my hands. I saw my lord- treasurer to-day, 
who asked me where you were gone ? 1 told his lord- 

ship you were in Berkshire.* He answered, ** It is very 
well ; 1 suppose I shall soon hear from him." My lord 
Bolingbroke was very merry with me upon your journey, 
and hoped the world would be the better for your retiie- 
inent, and that 1 should soon be the midwife. The 
schism bill was read the second time yesterday, and 
committed for to-morrow, without a division. Every- 
body is in the greatest consternation at your retirement, 
and wonders at the cause. 1 tell them it is fur your 
health's sake. Mr. Gay is made secretary to my lord 
Clareudou, and is well pleased with his promotion. 
The quecu is so well, tliat the Sicilian ambassador has 
his audience to-uight. She can walk, thank God, and 
is well recovered. •••••**• consent, I will appoiut 
the happy day ; as does, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant. Tyrant. 

1 forgot to tell you that I saw Mr. Harley, who told 
me he woidd instantly scud for the horse from Here- 
fordshire, but that, being at gTass, he had ordered bis 
man uot to ride bard ; but that you should have 
him with all convenient speed. 


FROM DR ARBUTHNOT> 

St. Jnnirs’s. June IS. 1714 

Dear Brother.c — 1 am glad your proud stomach is 
come down, and that you submit to write to your 
friends, f was of opinion that, if they managed you 
right, they might bring you to be even fund of an 
article in die “ Post-Boy," or “ Flying Post.” As for the 
present state of our court affairs, 1 thank God 1 am 
almost as ignorant as you are, to my great ease and 
comfort. I have never inquired about anything since my 
lady Maibain told the drag .n<l that she would carry 
uo more messages, nor meddle nor make, &c. I do 
not know whedier tilings were quite so bad when you 
went. The dragon manages this bill® pretty well; 
for you know that it is his forte : and 1 believe, at the 
rule they go on, they will do mischief to themselves, 
and good to nolxidy else. 

You know tliat (iay goes to Hanover, and my lord- 
treasurer lias promised to equip him. Monday is the 
day of departure ; and lie is now dancing attendance 
for money to buy him shoes, stockings, and linen. 
The duchess has turned him off, which I am afraid 
will make the poor mau's condition worse, instead of 
better. 

The dragon was with us ou Saturday night last, 
after having sent us really a most excellent copy of 
verses. I really believe, when lie lays down, lie will 
prove a very good poet. I remember the first part 
of his verses was cumplainiug of ill usage ; anu at 
last he concludes, 

“ H« that cares not to rule will be sure to obey. 

When summon'd by Arbuthuot Pope, Parnell, and Gay.” 

Parnell has been thinking of going chaplain to my 
lord Clarendon ; but they will not say whether he 
should or not. 1 am to meet our club at die Pall-mall 
coffeehouse about one to-day, where we cannot fuil to 
remember you. The queen is in good health ; much 
in the same circumstances with the gentleman I men- 

■ Swift having in \ain endeavoured to bring abunt a reron- 
ri!i itiim brtwwn thn Ionia Oxford and Uoliugi rnke. retired 
aimut tin- lime to the bonne of bis friend the Rev Mr Gory, 
a* Iv tco®i»e. Berks; where he wrote * Free Thoughts on the 
Present Stile of Adairs.’* 

S At that time the queen’s domestic physician. 

* One of the sixteen. 

il I ^*rd -Treasurer Oxford. 

« ’* To prevent the grow th of n-lmm, ami for llte further 
•JCirity of the Church of Knglaud as b) La* established." 
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tinned, in attendance u\Km her ministers for something 
she cannot obtain. My lord anti my lady Maaiiatn 
and lady Fair remember you kindly; and none with 
more sincere respect than your affectionate brother and 
humble servant, Joseph Arhuthnoi. 


FROM MR. I’OPB. 

June 1H, 1714. 

Whatever apologies it might become me to make nt 
any other time fur writing to you, I shall use none 
now to a man who lias owned himself as splenetic as a 
cat in the country. In tliat circumstance 1 know by 
experience a letter is a very useful as well os amusing 
thing : if yon are too busied in state affairs to reatl it, 
yet you may find entertainment ill folding it iuto 
clivers figures, either doubling it into a pyrumidical, or 
twisting it into a serpentine form, to light a pipe, 
or, if your disposition should not be so mathematical, 
in taking it with you to that place where men of 
studious minds are opt to sit longer than ordinary; 
where, after an abrupt division of the paper, it may 
not be unpleasant to try to tit and rejoin the hrokeu 
lines together. All these amusements I am no stranger 
to in the country, and doubt not (by this time) you 
liegiu to relish them in your present contemplative 
situation. 

i remember a man who was thought to have some 
knowledge in the world used to affirm that no people 
in town ever complained they were forgotten by their 
friends in the country : but iny increasing experience 
convinces me he was mistaken, for 1 lind a great many 
here grievously complaining of you upon this score. 
1 am told farther that you treat the few you corresjxmd 
with in a very arrogant style, and tell them you admire 
at flair insolence ill disturbing your meditations, or 
even inquiring of your retreat: but this I will not 
pinitively assert, because I never received any such 
insulting epistle from you. My lord Oxford says you 
have not written to him once since you went; but this 
perhaps may be only policy in him or you : and i, 
who am half a Whig, must not entirely credit any- 
thing he affirms. At Button's it is reported you are 
gone to Hanover, and that Guy goes only on an em- 
bassy to you. Others apprehend some dangerous state 
treatise from your retirement ; aud a wit, who affects to 
imitate Balzac, says that the ministry now axe like 
those heathens of old who received their oracles from 
die woods. The gentlemen of the Homan Catholic 
persuasion are not unwilling to credit me when I 
whisper that you are gone to meet some Jesuits com- 
missioned from the court of Home, iu order to settle the 
most convenient methods to lie taken for the coming of 
the pretender. Dr. Arbuthuot is singular in his opinion, 
and imagines your only design is to attend at full lei - 
sure to the “ Life and Adventures of Scriblerus." This, 
indeed, must be granted of greater importance than all 
the rest; and 1 wish I could promise so well of you. 
The top of my own ambition is to contribute to tliat 
great work, and 1 shall translate Homer by the by. 
Mr. Gay has acquainted you what progress I have made 
in it. 1 cannot name Mr. Gay without all the ac- 
knowledgments which I shall ♦ ver owe you on his 
account. If I writ this iu verse, I would tell you you 
are like the inn, and, while men imagine you to bo 
retired or absent, are hourly exerting your indulgence, 
and bringing tilings to maturity for their advantage. 
Of all the world you are the man (without flattery) 
who serve your friends with the least ostentation : it is 
nlmost ingratitude to thank you, considering your 
tem|>er, and this is the period of all my letter which 
I fear you will think the mosl impertinent. I am, 
with the truest affection, yours, &c. 
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FROM rilOMAS HARLEY, F.sg* 

June 19, 1714- 

Sir, — Y our letter gave me a great deal of pleasure. I 
do not mean only the satisfaction one must always find 
in hearing from »n good a friend who has distinguished 
himself in the world, and formed a new character, 
which uobody is vain enough to pretend to imitate.** 
But you must know, the moment after you disappeared 
I found it was to no purpose to be unconcerned, and to 
slight (as 1 realty have done) all the silly stories and 
schemes I meet with every day ; the effects of self- 
conceit, and a frightened, hasty desire of gain. They 
asked me, “Has not the dean left the town? Is not 
Dr. Swift gone into the country ?*' — Yes; and I would 
have gone into the country too if I had not learned 
one cannot be hurt till one turns one’s back ; fur which 
reason I will go no more on their errands. But, seriously, 
you never heard such bellowing about the town of the 
state of the nation, especially among the sharpers, sellers 
of bear-skins [stock-jobbers], and the rest of that 
kind ; nor such crying and squalling among the ladies ; 
insomuch that it has at last reached the house of com- 
mons ; which I am sorry for, because it is hot and 
uneasy sitting there in this season of the year. But I 
was told to-day that in some countries people are 
forced to watch day and night to keep wild beasts out 
of their corn. Do you not pity me for yielding to such 
grave sayings, to be stifled every day in the house of 
commons? 

When I was out of England I used to receive five 
or six letters each post, with this passage : “ As for what 
passes here, you will lie informed by others much bet- 
ter; therefore I shall not trouble you with anything of 
that sort." You will give me leave to use it now, os 
my excuse to you for not writing uews. 1 hope honest 
Gay will l>e better supplied by some frieud or other. 
Before 1 received your direction I had ordered my ser- 
vant, who comes next Monday out of Herefordshire, to 
leave your horse at the Crown in Farringdon, where you 
can easily send for him. I hear he was so fat they 
could not travel him till he was taken down ; and I 
ordered he should go short journeys : be is of a good 
breed, and therefore 1 hope will prove well : if not, use 
him like a bastard, and 1 will choose another for you. 
I am, sir, your most faithful humble servant, 

Thomas Harley. 

FROM MR THOMAS. SECRETARY TO THE LORD- 
TREASURER. 

Juuc 22, 1714. 

Reverend. Sir, — It was with some difficulty that I pre- 
vailed with myself to forbear acknowledging your very 
kind letter. I can only tell you it shall be the business 
of my life to endeavour to deserve the opinion you ex- 
press of me, and thereby to recommend myself to the 
continuance of your friendship. 

My lord-treasurer does, upon all occasions, do justice 
to your merit; and he has expressed to all his friends 
the great esteem he has for so hearty and honest a friend, 
and particulaily on occasiou of the letter you meution 
to have lately writ to him. And all his friends con in- 
form you with what pleasure he communicated it to 
them. 

And now for business ; I am to acquaint you that 
last Thursday I received the 50/. (which now waits your 
orders) and dated your receipt accordingly, which I 
delivered to Mr. Wefham, who paid me the money. 

I do not pretend to tell you how matters go. Our 
friend says very bad. I am sanguiue enough to hope 
not worse. 1 am, with all possible esteem, ever youis, 
William Thomas. 

• This cr-ntlemAn was ro<i»iu to the lord treasurer. • 

L A ittiliHom siui well-iuciited compliment. 


FROM DR AHBUTIINOT. 

Ken.inxton, June 26. 1714. 

I Dear Brother, — I had almost resolved not to write to 
you, for fear of disturbing so happy a state as you de- 
scribe. Ou the other hand, a little of the devil, that 
cannot endure anybody should enjoy a paradise, almost 
provoked me to give you a lung and melancholy state of 
our affairs. For you must know that it is just my own 
case. 1 have with great industry endeavoured to 
live in ignorance, but at the same time would enjoy 
Kensington -garden : and then some busy discouteutid 
body or another comes just cross me and begins a 
dismal story; and before 1 go to supper 1 am as full 
of grievances as the most knowing of them. 

1 will plague you a little by telling you the dragon 
dies hard. He is now kicking and cuffing about him 
like the devil : and you know pari iamentary manage- 
ment is the forte , but no hopes of any settlement between 
the two champions. The dragon said last night to my 
lady Masliam and me that it is with great industry lie 
keeps his friends, who are very numerous, from pulling 
all to pieces. Gay had a hundred pounds in due time, 
and went away a happy tnan. I have solicited both 
lord -treasurer and lord Boliugbroke strongly for the 
Pamellian, and gave them a memorial the other day. 
Lord -treasurer speaks mighty affectionately of him, 
which you know is an ill sign ill ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. Witness some that you and I know, when the 
contrary was the best sign in the world. Pray remember 
Martin [“ Martinus Scriblerus”], who is an innocent fel- 
low and will not disturb your solitude. The ridicule of 
medicine is so copious a subject, that 1 must only here 
and there touch it. 1 have made him study physic from 
the apothecaries' bills, where there is a good plentiful 
field for a satire upon the present practice. One of his 
projects was, by a stamp upon blistering plasters, and 
melilot by the yard, to raise money fur the government, 
and to give it to Radcliffe and others to farm. But there 
was likely to be a petition from the inhabitants of 
London and Westminster, who had no mind to be flayed. 
There was a problem about the doses of purging medi- 
cines, published four years ago, showing that they ought 
to be iu proportion to the bulk of the patient. From 
thence Martin endeavours to determine the question 
about the weight of the ancient men by the doses of 
physic that were given them. One of his best inventions 
was a map of diseases for three cavities of the body, 
and one for the external parts; just like the four quar- 
ters of the world. Then the great diseases are like 
capital cities, with their symptoms all like streets and 
suburbs, with the roads that lead to other diseases. It 
is thicker set with towns than any Flanders map you 
ever saw. Radcliffe is painted at the corner of the 
map, contending for the universal empire of this world, 
and the rest of the physicians opposing his ambitious 
designs, with a project of a treaty of partition to settle 
peace. 

There is an excellent subject of ridicule from some 
of the German physicians, who set up a sensitive soul 
os a sort of a first minister to the rational. Helmont 
calls him Archacu*. Dolatu* calls him Microcosinetor. 
He has under him several other genii, that reside iu the 
particular parts of the body, particularly prince Car- 
diraclech in the heart ; Gasteronax in the stomach ; and 
the Plastic Prince in the organs of generation. I be- 
lieve I could make you laugh at the explication of 
distempers from the wars and alliance* of those princes, 
and how the first minister gets (he better of bis mistress 
anima ratwnaht. 

The best is, that it is making reprisals upon the po- 
liticians, who arc sure to allegorize all the animal eco- 
nomy into state affairs. Pojie has been collecting high 
flights of poetry, which are very good ; they are to t* 
solemn nonsense. 
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I thought upon the following the other day, as I was 
going into ray couch, the dust being troublesome : 

Tlie dust in smaller particles arose 
Than those which fluid bodies do compose : 

Contraries in extremes do oiten meet. 

Twai now so dry. tliat you might call it wet. 

I do not give you these hints to divert you, but that you 
may have your thoughts, and work upon them. 

I know you love me heartily, and yet I will tiot own 
that you love me better than 1 love you. My lord and 
lady Masham love you too, and read your letter to me 
with pleasure. My lady says she will write to you, 
whether you wri‘e to her or not. — Dear friend, adieu. 


TO THE LORD-TREASURER OXFORD. 

July 1, 1714. 

Mr Lord, — When I was with you I huve said more 
than once that I would never allow quality or station 
made any real difference between meu. Being now 
absent and forgotten,* I have changed my miud: you 
have a thousand people who can pretend they love you 
with as much appearance of sincerity as I ; so that, ac- 
cording to common justice, I can have but a thousandth 
part in return of what I give. Aud this difference is 
wholly owing to your station. And the misfortune is 
still the greater, because I always loved you just so 
much the worse for your station ; for in your public 
capacity you have often augered me to the heart, but, 
as a private man, never once. So that, if I only look 
toward myself, I could wish you a private man to- 
morrow ; for I have nothing to ask; at least nothing that 
you will give, which is the same thing: and then you 
would see whether I should not with much more willing- 
ness attend you in a retirement, whenever you please 
to give me leave, than ever I did at London or Wind- 
sor. From these sentiments I will never write to you 
if I can help it otherwise lhan as to a private persou, 
or allow myself to have been obliged to you in any 
other capacity. 

1 he memory of one great instance of your candour 
and justice I will carry to my grave ; that, having been 
in a manner domestic with you for almost four years, 
it was never in the power of auy public or concealed 
enemy to make you think ill of me, though malice 
and envy were often employed to that end. If I live, 
posterity shall know that and more; which, though 
you, and somebody that shall be nameless, seem to 
value less than I could wish, is ull the return 1 can 
make you. Will you give me leave to say how I would 
desire to stand in your memory? As one who was 
truly sensible of the honour you did him, though he 
was too proud to be vain upon it ; as one who was 
neither assuming, officious, nor teasing; who never 
wilfully misrepresented persons or facts to you, nor 
consulted his passions when he gave a character ; and 
lastly, as one whose indiscretions proceeded altogether 
from a weak head, and not an ill heart. I will add 
one thing more, which is the highest compliment I can 
make, that I never was afraid of offending you, nor am 
now in any pain for the manner I write to you in. I 
have said enough ; aud, like one at your levee, having 
made my bow, 1 shrink back into the crowd. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. BA It HER. 

. . _ ... London. July 6. 1714. 

Honoured Sir, — I had yours of the 3rd instant, and 
ain heartily glad of your being in health, which I hope 
will continue. Pray draw what bills you please; I 
will pay them on demand. 

I will take care of Mrs. Rolt's affair. I wish you 
would write to her. I had a visit from Mrs. Brackley 
.c-day ; she gives her humble sen ice, ami desired iny j 
The dean was now retired lo Lctcumb*. 


I assistance with general Hill. I told her it was best to 
I stay till there was a master ; * and 1 did not doubt 
| but something would be done. 

I fortunately met lord Bolingbroke yesterday, the 
minute I had your letter. I Attacked him for some 
wine, and he immediately ordered you two doaen of red 
French wine and one dozen of strong Aaziana white 
wine. The hamper will Iw sent to morrow by Robert 
•Stone, the Wantage carrier, and will be thereon Friduy. 
1 am afraid it will cost you tit, to George, my lords 
biitler ; but I would do nothing without order. My 
lord bid me tell you this morning that he will write to 
you, and let you know that, as great a philosopher as 
you are, you have had the pip ; that the public affairs 
are carried on with the same zeal and quick despatch 
as when you were here; nay, that they are improved in 
several particulars; that the same good understanding 
continues ; that he hopes the world will be the belter fur 
your retirement; that your inimitable pen was never 
more wanted than now ; and more, which I cannot 
remember. I believe he expects you should write to 
him. He spoke many affectionate and handsome things 
in your favour. I told him your story of the spaniel, 
which made him laugh heartily. 


FROM MR. BARBER TO MR. FORD.b 
e - , . Lambcth-hill. July «, 1714. 

Sib, I thankfully acknowledge the receipt of a packet® 
sent last Sunday. I have shown it only to one person,* 
who is charmed with it, and will make some alterations 
and additions to it, with your leave. You will the 
easier give leave when I tell you that it is one of the 
best peri* in England. Pray favour me with a line. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, John Barber. 


FROM MR THOMAS. 

n July 6. 1714. 

Reverend Sir, — I should not have presumed to break 
in upon your retirement, nor so much as inquire for 
your address, had not the enclosed given me a fair 
occasion to Aik after your health. I need not add 
anything to what the papers will inform you touching 
that affair. The person mentioned in the baron’s letter 
has not yet called upon me. When you have indorsed 
the letter of attorney, please to return tliat and the 
baron's letter, that I may punctually follow his direc- 
tions. I dare not mention anything of politics to one 
that has purposely withdrawn himself from the din of 
it. I shall only tell you that your friends applaud 
your conduct with relation to your own ease ; but they 
think it hard you should abdicate at a juncture your 
friendship seem* to be of most use to them. I am sure 
some of them want your advice as well as assistance. 
You will forgive this digression from business, when I 
tell you I shall not repeat this trouble, not having so 
much as kept a copy of your direction. You may 
direct your commands to me, under cover, to our 
common frieuds. I hope you believe me too sensible 
of obligations to need formal assurances of the sincere 
respect wherewith I am, reverend sir, your most obe- 
dient and most humble servant, William Thomas. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ * 
c .. Whiteha* . July 6, 1714. 

— * ou me such good reasons fur your desiro 
of knowing what becomes of our grand affair, that, lo 

• i. e A new premier: Oxfoid’s dimiisioa vm daily expected 
b This letter disguised ly directed "To S«nuel Bridge*.’ 

a at M. DunsUn's Coffeehouse. Fleet street aud is Urns 
tm-d by the dean: "John Barbers letter about tbs 
pamphlet. ’ 

* " Fre * Thoughts on the present Stale of Affairs." 

4 This was lorn Bolingbroke. 

• Indorsed, " Lord treasurer Oxford begin* i 9 deedne •) 
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oblige yon, anil perliaps to give myself vent, I will tell 
you wlmt 1 think on it. The two ladies' seem to have 
determined the fall of the dragon [lord -treasurer 
Ox for*!], and to entertain a chimerical notion that there 
shall be no tnontieur le premier, but that all power shall 
reside in one, and profit in the other. The man of 
Mercury [lord Rolingbroke] soothes them in tins 
notion with great dexterity and reason, for he will be 
montieur U premier then of course, by virtue of the 
little seal. His character is too bad to carry the great 
ensigns ; therefore he take* another method, and I think 
it very artful, viz. to continue his present station, to 
which the power may altogether be us properly attached 
as to the wand. In this braugle I am no otherwise 
concerned than that I must lose part of the pleasure I 
hud in the conversation of my friends. And that I am 
really apprehensive the two ladies may sutler by the 
undertaking ; fur the man of Mercury’s bottom is too 
narrow, his faults of the first magnitude ; and we 
cannot find that there is any scheme in the world how 
to proceed. Mercurialis [lord Rolingbroke] complains 
that the dragon has used him barbarously ; that he is 
iu with the democrat icals, and never conferred a single 
obligation upon him since lie hud the wand, Le tempt 
noi/t eelmrvira. 

I propose to move on the 2nd of August to Bath, 
and to stay there, or go from thence, according as our 
chans settles here. 1 believe I shall not go to Aber- 
cothy, otherwise I would attend you. Shull not we 
meet at Bath ? Before 1 licguu this paragraph 1 should 
have added something to the former, which is, that the 
dragon is accused of having betrayed his friends yester- 
day upon the matter of the three explanatory articles 
of the Spanish treaty of commerce, which he allowed 
not hi I* ttcneficial, and that the queen might better 
press for their beiug changed if it was the sense of the 
house they ought to lie so. The address then passed 
without a negative. 

I thank you for the account you give me of the farm 
in Buckinghamshire. I could like the tiling and the 
price too very well ; but when it comes to a point, I 
own my weakness to you. 1 can't work myself up to 
a resolution while 1 have any hope of the 200/. a- year 
1 told you of in my own parish; it lies now at sale; if 
I miss, 1 would catch greedily at the other. 

When 1 am at the Rath I will set down the hints 
you desire. 

FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

I/tiiriua, July*, 1?14.b 

Ik Rarlier !»e not a very great blockhead, 1 shall toon 
wnd you a letter in print in answer to your lost : I 
hope it may lie next {mat, for he had it on Sunday. I 
lo<»k core to lilot the ee't out of o/ir/y, and the a‘i out of 
mhuemr, which I suppose is the meaning of your ques- 
tion whether I corrected it? I do not know any other 
alteration it wuuted ; and I made none except in one 
paragraph, that I changed the present to the past tense 
four times, and I am not sure I did right iu it neither. 
There is s > great a tenderness ami regard shown all 
along to the , c that I could have wished this ex- 

pression had been out f“ the uncertain, timorous nature 
of the ”•]. Rut there was no striking it out with- 

out quite sjioiling the beauty of the passage : and, as 
if I had been the author myself, 1 preferred beauty to 
discretion. I really think it is at least equal to any- 
Biing you have writ ; ami 1 dare say it will do great 
service as matters stand at present. 

The colonel [lord Oxford] and his friends give the 
game for lost on their side ; ami I believe by next week 

“ Lady Masha m ami duchess of Somerset. 

b This letter is Indorsed, '* AfTnrs co worse.* 1 

e The* hUuks an? thus in the oriental. Query, sliould the 
• oid be q iu h f 


we nliall see lord Rolingbroke at the head of affaire, 
The bishop of Rochester is to be lord privy seal. They 
talk of several other alterations, as that my lord Trevor 
is to lie president of the council ; lord Abingdon, 
chamberlain ; lord Anglesey, lord-lieutenant of Ires 
laud ; that Mr. Bromley* is to go out, and a great many 
more in lesser employments. I fancy these reports are 
spread to draw in as many os they can to oppose the 
new scheme. I can hardly think anybody will lie 
turned out of the cabinet except the treasurer and the 

P ivy-seal [lord Dartmouth], Perhaps my lord 
oulett [lord-steward] may lay down. Certainly tire 
secretary may continue in if he pleases, and I do not 
hear that he is disposed to resign, or that he is so 
attached to any minister as to enter into their resent- 
ments. What has John of Bucks 1 * done? and yet the 
report is very strong that he is to be succeeded by my 
lord Trevor. c The duke of Shrewsbury was one out of 
eight or nine lords that stood hy my lord BolinghnAe 
yesterday iu the debate about the Spanish treaty, and 
spoke with a good deal of spirit. Is it likely he is to 
be turned out of all? The lords have made a rejire- 
seutation to the queen, in wdiich they desire her to sur- 
mount the insurmountable difficulties the Spanish trade 
lies under hy the lost treaty. It is thought there was 
a majority in the house to have prevented such a reflec- 
tion upon the treaty if they had come to a divisiou. 
The clamour of the merchants, Whig and Tory, ha* 
been too gTeat to have jiaxsed a vote in vindication of 
it as it stands ratified. Rut my lord Anglesey and hi* 
squadron seemed willing to oppose any censure of it; 
and yet this representation was sutlered to pass, nobody 
knows how. To-day they ore to take into consider- 
ation the queen's answer to their address, desiring to 
know who advised her to ratify the explanation of the 
three articles. She sent them word she thought there 
was little difference between that and what was signed 
at Utrecht. When they rise I will tell you what they 
have done. The lust money-bill was sent up yester- 
day ; so that in all proliability the parliament will I* 
up iu two or three days, and then we shall tie enter- 
tained with court affairs. I hope you got mine last 
{Hist, and one a fortnight ago. Will the change of the 
ministry affect Klwood ? He is iu pain about it. I 
am told the people of Ireland are making a strong 
opposition against the present provost. 

The consideration of the queen’s answer is deferred 
till to-morrow. I am now with lord (iuildford and 
three other commissioners of trude, who were examined 
to-day at the house of lords. They are prodigiously 
pleased with what has been done. Rut 1 do nut 
understand it well enough to give you an account of it- 
For the rapture they are iu hinders them from explain- 
ing themselves clearly. I can only gather from their 
manner of discourse that they are come off without 
censure. 

PROM CHARLES FORD, FSQ. 

Loudon, Friday, July 10, 1714. 

Sir, — W hat answer shall I send? 1 am against any 
alteration; but additions, 1 think, ought by no means 
to be allowed. I wish 1 had called sooner at St. 
Dunstan's ; hut I did not expect it would have come 
out till Thursday, and therefore did not go there till 
yesterday. Pray let me know what you would have 
done. Raiber was a blockhead to show it at all ; but 
who can help that? Write an answer either for your- 
self or me; but 1 beg of you to make no condescen- 
sion*. 

Yesterday put an end to the session and to your 
pain. We gained a glorious victory at the house of 

• Secretary for the northern province*. 
h John Slieflteid, duke nl llucktngliamshire. 

• Lord chid justice oC the cuminoii pleas. 
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lords the day before: the attack wo* made imme- 
diately against Arthur Moor,® who appeared at the bar, 
wrth the other commissioners of trade. The South Sea 
Company had prepared the way for a censure by 
voting him guilty of a breach of trust, and iucapable 
of serving them in any office for the future. This 
passed without hearing what he had to say in his 
defence, and had the usual fate of such unreasonable 
reflections. Those who proposed the resolutions were 
blunted for their violence : and the person accused, 
appearing to be less guilty than they mode him, was 
thought to l* more innocent than I doubt he is. The 
Whigs proposed two questions in the house of lords 
against him, and lost both, one by twelve, and the 
other, I think, by eighteen votes. 

Court attain* go on as they did. The cry is still on 
the captain's side. b Is not he the person Barber means 
by one of the best pens in England! It is only my 
own conjecture, but 1 can think of nobody else. Have 
you the queen s speech, the lords’ address, &c., or shall 
I send them to you! and do you want a comment! 
Have Pope and Parnell been to visit you, os they 
intended ! 

I had a letter yesterday from (Jay, who is at tire 
Hague, and presents his humble service to you. He 
has writ to Mr. Lewis too, hut his respect makes him 
keep greater distance with him ; and 1 think mine is 
the pleasanter letter, which I am sorry fur. 

We were alarmed by II. [John Barber] two days 
ago : he sent Tooke word our friend was ill in the 
country, which we did not know how to interpret till 
he explained it. It was Mrs. M. c he meant; hut she 
is in no danger. Pray write immediately, that there 
may Ire no further delay to what we ought to have had 
a week ago. 

FROM PR. ARIHJTHNOT. 

[lu*ior*ed, “ Attain still worse. *'] 

Kensington, July 10. 1714. 

Dear Brother, — 1 have talked of your affairs to 
noliody but my lady Mosham. She tells me “ That 
she has it very much at heart, and would gladly do it 
for her own sake and that of her friends ; but thinks it 
not a fit season to speak about it.’* We are indeed in 
such a strange condition as to {aditics that nobody 
can tell now who is for who. It .were really worth 
your while to be here for four-and-twenty hours only, 
to consider the oddness of the scene; I nm sure it 
would make you relish your country-life the better. 

The dragon holds fast with a dead gripe the little 
machine [his treasurers staff]. If he would have 
taken hut naif so much pains to have done other tilings 
as he has of late to exert himself against the esquire, I 
he might have been a dragon instead of a Du /on. I 
would no more have suffered and done what he has, 
than I would have sold myself to the galleys. Httc 
inter not. However, they have now got rid of the 
parliament, and may have time to think of a scheme : 
perhaps they may have one already. 1 know nothing, 
hut it is fit to rally the broken forces under some head 
or another. They really did very well the last day 
but one in the house of lords; hut yesterday they were 
in a flame about the queen's answer, till the queen 
came in and put an end to it. 

The dragon showed me your letter, and seemed 
mightily pleased with it. He has paid 10/. for a 
manuscript, of which I believe there are several in 
town. It is a history of the last invasion of Scotland, 
wrote just as plain, though not so well, as another bis- 

• One of the commissioners of trade and plantations. 

b Lord Uolinghruke ; alluding to his difference with lord 
Oxford. 

c Mrs. Manley, the writer of the “ AUlsntU/' "-ho it this 
dm# Vved with Mr. Ruber. 


tory which yon and l know,* with characters of all the 
men now liviug, the very names, ami invitation that 
was sent to the pretender. This by a flaming Jacobite, 
that wonders all the world are not so. Perhaps it may 
lie a Whig that personates a Jacobite. I saw two 
sheets of the beginning, which was treason every line. 
If it goes on at the same rate of plain dealing, it is a 
very extraordinary piece, and worth your while to 
come up to see it only. Mr. Ia>ckhart, they say, owns 
it. It is no more his than it is mine. Do not he so 
dogged ; but after the first shower come un to town 
for a week or so. It is worth your while. Your 
friends will be glad to see you, and none more than 
myself. Adieu. 

FROM LORD DOLINGDROKE.b 

July 13. 1714. 

I NEVER laughed, my dear dean, at your leaving the 
towu : on the contrary, 1 thought the resolution of 
doing so, at the time when you took it, a very wise 
one. But I confess I laughed, and very heartily too, 
when I heard that you affected to find, within the 
village of Letcombe, all your heart desired. In a 
word, I judged of you, just as you tell me in your 
letter that 1 should judge. If my grooms did not live 
a happier life than 1 hare doue this great while, I am 
sure they would quit my service, lie pleased to 
apply this reflection. Indeed 1 wish I had been with 
you, with Pope und Parnell, e (/tabus neque arum i 
candidioret. In a little time, perhaps, 1 may have 
leisure to he happy. 1 continue tn the same opinions 
and resolutions as you left me in; I will stand or fall 
by them. Adieu. No alteration in my fortune or 
circumstances can alter that sincere friendship with 
which I am, dear dean, yours. 

1 fancy you will have a visit from that great ]M>litician 
and casuist, the duke. He is at Oxford with Mr. 
Clarke. 1 * 

FROM CHARLES FORD. ESQ. 

I.ondon. Julv 15, 1714. 

You see I was in the right; hut I could wish the 
tioohy ( Burlier] had not convinced me by naming my 
lord Uolingbrnke, and then 1 should have dealt well 
enough with him. Since it has hap|>eiied so, the best 
remedy 1 could think of was to write him a very civil 
answer; iu which, however, 1 have desired to see the 
alterations : this is mentioned with great respect to 
my lord. Though he is promised tn have it again to- 
morrow, it is probable he may be disappointed, and 
there may be time enough for me to receive your 
directions what I shall do when I get it intoniy hands. 
If the alterations are material, shall I send it to some 
other {winter os it was first written! Reflect upon 
everything you think likely to hap|M*n, and tell inc 
beforehand what is proper to be doue, that no more 
time may be lost. I hate the dog for making his 
court in such a manner. 

I nm very sorry you have had occasion to remove 
your premier minister. We are told now we shall 
have no change in ours, and that the duke of Shrews- 
bury will perfectly reconcile all matters. I am sure 
you will not believe this any more than I do; but the 
dragon [earl of Oxford] has been more cheerful than 
usual for three or four days ; and therefore people 
conclude the breaches are healed. I rather incline to 
the opinion of those who say he is to lie made a duke 
and to have a pension. Another reason given why 
there is to be no change is, because the parliament was 
uot adjourned to issue new writs in the room of those 

■ History of the Four Last Years. 
b Indorsed, •• Lord BoUnghmkc on my refiling.’ 
c Who ha«l both visited Swift in hi* retirement at I-otc'ratxj 
«* George Clarke, doctor of laws, fellow of All Souls. 
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who were to come in upon the new scheme, that they 
might ait in the house at the next meeting. But I 
cannot see why an adjournment may not do a* well at 
the beginning as at the end of a session ; and certainly 
it will displease less in January or February than it 
would have done in July. The Whigs give out the 
duke of Marlborough is coming over, and his house is 
now actually fitting up at St. James's. We have had 
more variety of lies of late than ever I remember. The 
history we were formerly talking of would swell to a 
prodigious size if it was carried on. There was a fire 
last uight on Tower-hill that burnt down forty or fifty 
houses. You say nothing of coming to town. 1 hope 
you do not mean to steal away to Ireland without 
seeing us. 


FROM CHARLES FORD. ESQ. 

Umton. July 17. 1714. 

A second to-morrow is almost past, and nothing has 
been yet left at St. Dunstan’s. Barber will lose by his 
prodigious cunning; but that is nothing to the punish- 
ment he deserves. Had it beer, only his fear, he would 
have chosen somebody else to consult with ; but the 
rogue found it was well written, and saw the passages 
that galled. I am heartily vexed at the other person 
(lonl Bolingbroke], from whom one might have ex- 
acted a more honourable proceeding. There is some- 
thing very mean in his desiring to make alterations, 
when I am sure he has no reason to complain, and is at 
least as fairly dealt will) as his competitor (lord 
Oxford]. Besides, a great part of it is as much for his 
service as if he had given directions himself to have it 
done. What relates to the pretender is of the utmost 
use to him ; and therefore I am as much surprised at 
his delay as at his ungenerous manner of treating an 
unknown author to whom he is so much obliged. But 
perhaps I may wrong him, and he would not desire to 
turn the whole to his own advantage. If it lmd come 
to me yesterday or to-day I was resolved to have sent 
it to some other printer without any amendment ; but 
now I shall wait till I have your directions. I wish 
you hud employed somebody else at first ; but what 
signifies wishing now f After what Barber writ in his 

hist, I can hardly think he will be such a os not 

to let me have it ; and in my answer I have given him 
all manner of encouragement to do it. He has as 
much assurance as he can well desire that the altera- 
tions shall lie complied with, and a positive promise 
that it shall be returned to him the same day he leaves 
it at St. Dimstaus. 

I cannot imagine why we have no mischief yet. 
Sure we are not to be disappointed at last, after the 
bustle that has been made. It is im]*oatible they* can 
ever agree, and I want something to make my letters 
still entertaining. I doubt you will hardly thank me 
for them now the parliament is up; but as soon as 
anything happens you shall know it. 

The queen has not yet appointed the time for re 
moving to Windsor. My lord chief-baron Ward is 
dead, and we have already named seven successors, 
among whom is our lord-chancellor Phipps. Frank 
Anttesley was to have had his place under my lonl 
Anglesey, so that it is well for him wc have provided 
him with another for life. 


FROM ERAS MI'S LEWIS. ESQ. 

July 17, 1714. 

I am sorry to find, by those that have fresher advice* 
from you than yours of the 11th to me, tliat Parvisol'sb 
* Lords Oxford and Holingbrnko- 

•> Dr Swift’s agent in Ireland. The Dean’s observat on* on 
the iiiunes marked A. II, C. are thus written on the blank port 
of the ori final letter — 

( A 1 “ Mrs \ln-lum who was the queen* favourite, fell out 
iii a rage, reproaching lonl Oxford vets injuriously.” 


conduct puts you under a necessity of changing the ld- 
ministT.it ion ; for it will proltubly draw you to Ireland 
whether you will or noL However, 1 hope to tee you 
at Balli three weeks hence, whatever happens. 1 meet 
with no man or woman who pretends upon any probable 
grounds to judge who will carry the great point Our 
/female friend [A] told the dragon [BJ in her own 
house, last Thursday morning, these words: “ You 
uever did the queen any service, nor are you capable 
of doing her any." He made no reply, hut supped 
with her and Mercurialis [C] that night, at her own 
house. Hi* revenge is not the less- meditated for that. 
He tells the words clearly and distinctly to all mankind. 
Those who range under his banner call her ten thou- 
sand bitches and kitchen-wenches. Those who lute 
him do the same. And, from my heart, 1 grieve that 
she should give such a loose to her passion ; for she is 
susceptible of true friendship, and has many social and 
domestic virtues. The great attorney,* who made yon 
the sham offer of the Yorkshire liviug, had a lung con- 
ference with the dragon on Thursday, kissed him at 
parting, and cursed him at night. He went to the 
country yesterday ; from whence some conjecture 
nothing considerable will be done soon. Lord Harley 
and lady Harriots went this morning to Oxford. He 
lias finished all matters with lord Pelliamd as far as 
can be done without an act of parliament. The com- 
position was signed by the auditor, and Naylor, bro- 
ther-in-law to Pelham. This day se'ennight lord 
Harley is to have the whole Cavendish estate, which i* 
valued at 10,000/. per annum, and lias upon it 40.0004 
worth of timber. But 3000/. out of this 10,000/. a- 
year he had by the will. He remits to lord Pelham 
♦lie 20,0004 charged for lady Harriot *s fortune on the 
Holies estate ; and gives him some patches of land 
that lie convenient to him, to the value of about 20,0004 
more. According to my computation, lord Harley 
gets by the agreement (if the timber is worth 40,0004) 
1 10,000/. ; and, when the jointures fall in to him, 
will have 16,0004 a year. But the cant is, 26,0004 
Lord Pelham will really have 26,0004 a- year from tbs 
Newcastle family, which, with his paternal estate, will 
be twice as much as lord Harley’s. The estate of the 
latter is judged to be in the best condition ; and some 
vainglorious friends of ours say it is worth more than 
the other's; hut let that pass. Adieu. 

FROM LORD HARLEY. 

July 17, 1714. 

Brother Swift, e — Yotir sister* has at last gut rid of l*t 
lawyers. We are just setting out fur Oxford, where 
we hope to see you. I am your affectionate brother, 

Harlev. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, July 17. 1714. 

Dear Brother, — I thought it necessary to speak to 
lady Mashom alxiut that affair, because I believe it 
will be necessary to give her majesty the same notion 
of it which the memorial doe*,* and not that you are 
asking- a little scandalous salary for a sinecure. Ia?wif 
despairs of it, and thinks it quite over since a certain 
affair. I will not think so. I gave your letter, with 
the enclosed memorial, cavaUerement , to lord Boling- 

( D ] "Tin* dragon, lord -treasurer Oxford. so culled tor the 
Dcun by contraries; for he wits the mildest, aim*, awl br»- 
minister that ever served a prince.** 

f C J ** Lord OolinRl'rokc. called so by Mr Lewis.” 

* Perhaps lord -chancellor Harrimrt 

h Edward, son to the lord-treasurer Oxford 
c Wife ot lord llarlry. 

«i Afterward* duke of Newcastle, 
r As one of the Club of broihets. so often menumed 

* Lady H Ilsrlev, wife of lord llarlcy. 

S Swift * memorial to the queen, humbly desiring her w» 
je»ty to nppoiui him historiographer. 
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broke. Ho read il, and seemed concerned at *nmc 
imrt of it, expressing himself thus : u That it would 
lie among the eternal scandals of tl»e goveniment to 
suffer a man of your character, that had so well dc- 
served of them, to have the least uneasy thought about 
those matters.” As to the fifty pounds, 1m* was ready 
to pay it ; and, if he had had it about him, would 
have given it me. The dragon was all the while walk- 
ing with the duke of Shrewsbury. So my lord 
Uolingbroke told me, “ 1 would immediately stir in this 
matter, but 1 know not how I stand with some folks }” 
for the duke of Shrewsbury has taken himself to the 
dragon in appearadee. “ I know how I stand with 
that man, (pointing to the dragon,) but as to the other, 
I cannot tell ; however, I will claim his promise 
and so he took the memorial. 

Do not think I make you a bare compliment in 
what I am going to say ; for I can assure you I am in 
earnest. I am in hopes to have 200/. before I go out 
of town, and you may coinmaud all or any part of it 
ou please, os long as you have occasion lor it. I 
now what you will say : “ To see a scoundrel pretend 
to offer to lend me money.” Our situation at present 
is, in short, thus they have rompu en vitiere with the 
dragon, and yet do not know how to do without him. 
My lady M&sham has in a manner bid him defiance, 
without any scheme, or likeness of it, in any furm or 
shape as far as I can see. Notwithstanding, he visits, 
cringes, flatters, &c., which it beyond my compre- 
hension. 

I have a very comical account of Letcombe and 
the dean of St. Patrick's from Pope, with an episode 
of the burning-glass. 1 was going to make an epigram 
upon the imagination of your burning your own history 
with the burning-glass. I wish Pope or Parnell would 
put it into rhyme. The thought is this : Apollo speaks, 
— “that since he had inspired you to reveal those 
things which were hid even from his own light, such 
as the feeble springs of some great events ; and perceiv- 
ing that a faction, who could not bear their deeds to 
be brought to light, had condemned it to an igno- 
minious flame; tlint it might not perish so, he was 
resolved to consume it with his own — a celestial one.” 
And then you must conclude with some simile. Thus, 
&c. There are two or three that will fit it. 

Whiston lias at last published his project of the lon- 
gitude ; the most ridiculous thing that ever was thought 
on. Rut a pox on him ! be lias spoiled one of my pa- 
pers of Seri bier us, which was a proposal for the longi- 
tude, not very unlike his, to this purpose: that, since 
there was no pole for cast and west, that all the princes 
of Europe should join and build two prodigious poles, 
upon high mountains, with a vast lighthouse to serve 
for a pole-star. I was thinking of a calculation of the 
time, charges, and dimensions. Now you must under- 
stand his project is by lighthouses, and explosion of 
bombs at a certain hour. 

Lewis invited me to dinner to-day, and has disap- 
pointed me. I thought to have said something more 
about you. I have nothing more to add, but, my dear 
friend, adieu. 


MEMORI AL TO THE QUEEN. APRIL 15, 1714. 
The change of ministry about four years ago, the fall 
of the duke of Marlborough, and the proceedings since 
in relation to the peace and treaties, are all capable of 
lieing very maliciously represented to posterity, if they 
should fall under the pen of some writer of the opposite 
party, as they probably may. 

Upon these reasons, it is necessary, for the honour of 
the queen, and in justice to her servants, that some able 
band should be immediately employed to write the his- 
tory of her majesty 's reign ; that the truth of things may 
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lie transmitted to future ages, ami War down the false- 
hood of malicious pens. 

The dean of St. Patrick’s is ready to undertake this 
work ; humbly desiring her majesty will please to ap- 
point him her historiographer, not from any view of tiie 
profit, (which is so inconsiderable, that it will hardly 
serve to pay the expense of searching offices,) but from 
an earnest desire to serve his queen and country ; for 
which that employment will qualify him, by an oppor- 
tunity of access to those places where papers and record* 
are kept, which will bo necessary to any who undertake 
such an history. 


TO THE DUKE OP ORMOND.* 

July 17, 1714. 

My Lord, — I never expected that a great man should 
remember me in absence, because I knew it was un- 
reasonable, and that your grace is too much troubled 
with persons about you to think of those who are out 
of the way. But If Dr. Pratt has done me right, I am 
mistaken ; and your grace has almost declared that 
you expected a letter from me ; which you should 
never have had if the ministry had been like you ; for 
then I should have always been near enough to have 
carried my own messages. But 1 was heartily weary 
of them : and your grace will be my witness that ( 
despaired of any good success, from their manner of 
proceeding, some mouths before 1 left town; where 1 
thought it became me to continue no longer, when 1 
could do no service either to myself, my friends, or 
the public. By the accounts I have from particular 
friends, 1 find the animosity between the two great 
men does not at all diminish; though I hear it is 
given out that your grace's successor b has undertaken 
a general reconcilement. If it be true, this will suc- 
ceed like the rest of his late undertakings. 

I must beg your grace’s pardon if I entreat you, for 
several reasons, to see lady Masham as often as you con- 
veniently can : and 1 must likewise desire you to 
exert yourself in the disposal of the bishoprics in Ire- 
land. It is a scandal to the crown, and on injury to 
the church, that they should be so long delayed. 
There are some hot-headed people ou the other side 
the water who understand nothing of our court, and 
would confuuud everything ; always employed to raise 
themselves upon the ruins of those characters they have 
blasted. I wish their intermeddling may not occasion 
a worse choice than your grace approved of last winter. 
However, I beg you will take care that no injury be 
done to Dr. Pratt, or Dr. Elwood, c who have more 
merit and candour than a hundred of their detractors. 
I am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace's 
moat obedient and most obliged humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM CHARLES PORD, ESQ. 

London. July 90. 1714. 

Who would ever do anything for them, when they are 
so negligent of their own iirterest? The captain must 
see what use is would be to him to have it published, 
and yet he has not returned it. d You have another 
copy by you: I wish you would send it; and if you 
do not care it should appear in your own hand, 1 will 
get it transcribed. My secretary is a boy of ten ur 
eleven years old, and no discovery can be made by 
bira. 1* do not know what my lord Uolingbroke may 

* The duke of Ormond wss lord-Heutenanl of Ireland in 
1710. He succeeded the duke of Marlborough in the com- 
mand of the army; and his duchess »«« la .y of the bed- 
chain Iwr. 

b The duke of Nhre« sbury. 

« Fellows of Trimly college. Dnhllu. 

a Alluding to the •* Free Thoughts,*' the manuscrij t of which 
was, it seems, in the hands of B dingbrone, or of liar her 
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do, lmt I date «ay Rubor does not suspect from whence 
it comes. However, 1 wonder be has not mentioned it 
to you. 

I thought you had heard the historiographer’s place 
hail been disposed of this fortnight. I know no more of 
him who has it than that his name is Madox [Thotnas 
Madox, esq.]. It would be impudence in them to 
send for you : but I hope you will come. A reconcile- 
ment is impossible; and I can guess no reason why 
matters are delayed, unless it be to gain over some 
lords who stick firm to the dragon, and others that are 
averse to the captain [lord Bolingbrukej. The duke 
of Shrewsbury declares against him in private conver- 
sation ; I suppose because he is against every chief 
minister, for it is known he has no kindness for the 
colonel [lord Oxford^. Lord Anglesey rails at the 
chancellor for some opinion the attorney and solicitor* 
general have given relating to Ireland. Who can act, 
when they have so much caprice to deal with? 

Mr. Lewis says “ He will speak to Mr. Bromley 
for his part, and will engage it shall lie paid as soon 
as lord Bolingbroke has given his.” But it was men- 
tioned before my lord- treasurer, and he immediately 
took the whole upon himself. If they lived near one 
another nnd a house between them wus on tire, I fancy 
they would contend who should put it out until the 
whole street were burned. Mr. Lew is goes into Wales 
the week after next. I shall have t* e whole town to 
myself. Now it is my own, 1 liegin not to value it. 
Pojie and Parnell tell me you design them a visit. 
When do you go? If you are with them in the 
middle of a week, I should be glad to meet you there. 
Let me know where you are to lie hi Hciefardshire, 
and I will send you some claret. It is no compliment, 
for I am overstocked, and it will decay before I drink 
it. You shall have either old or new ; I liave too 
much of both. 

I paid the woman for your handkerchiefs ; but should 
not nave given her so much if she had nut assured me 
you had agreed with her. I think you may very well 
shake off the old debt, and she will have no reasnu to 
complain. So I told her; but if you would have me, 
I will jiay her. 

Pray send me the other copy,* or put me in a way 
of recoveiing the former. 1 am, &c. 


FROM THE DUKE OF ORMOND. 

July 22 1714. 

Sir. — I am very glad to hear from you. I thought 
you had hid yourself from the world, and given over 
all thoughts of your friends. I am very sorry for the 
reason of your retirement. I am a witness to your 
endeavours to have made up what I believe the great 
man [the duke of Shrewsbury] you mention will 
hardly compass. I am of your opiuion, that it is 
shameful that the vacant bishoprics are not disposed 
of. I shall do all that lies in my power to serve the 
gentlemen that I have already mentioned to the queen, 
and hone with good success. 

For tiie lady you mention [lady Masham], I shall 
endeavour to sec her as often as I can. She is one 
that I have a great esteem for. I send yon some 
Burgundy, which I hope you will like. It is very good 
to cure the spleen. Believe me, with great truth, sir, 
your most affectionate friend aud humble servant, 

Osmond. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 

Whitehall, July 22, 171*. 

Sir, — I received a letter from you last Monday, for 
my lord-treasurer, in a blank cover. Last Friday 
lord-chancellor went into the country, with a design 
to stay fliere till the 10th of August ; but last Tuesday 
• lh© ** Piw Thought*." 


lie was sent for express by lord Bolingbroke. Nftt 
Tuesday the queen goes to Windsor. What chaty/i 
we are to have will probably appear before she gmi. 
Dr. Arbnthnot dines with me to-day, and in the even- 
ing we go to Kensington. 


FROM CHARLES FOltD, ESQ. 

Loudon, July 22, 1714. 

Pray send me the other copy, and let us have the 
benefit of it, since you have been at the trouble of 
writing. Unless [the lord-treasurer] be served 
against his will, it is not likely to be done at all ; hut 
I think you used to take a pleasure in good office* 
of that kiud, and I hope you would not let the cause 
suffer ; though I must own in this particular the 
person who has the management of it does not de- 
serve any favour. Nothing being left for me at St. 
Dunstan's, I sent to Barber for an answer to my 
last. He says it is not yet restored to him ; as 
soon as it i9 1 shall have it. This delay begins to 
make me think all ministers are alike: and as soon 
as the captain is a colonel he will act as his prede- 
cessors have done. 

The queen goes to Windsor next Tuesday, and we 
expect all matters will be settled before that time. 
We have had a report that my lord privy-seal is tc 
go out alone, but the learned only laugh at it. The 
captain’s [Bolingbroke] friends think themselves 
secure, and the colonel's [Oxford] are so much of the 
same opinion, that they only drink his health while 
he is yet alive. However, it is thought he will fall 
easy, with a pension of 4000/. a-year and a duke- 
dom. Most of the stanch Tories are pleased with 
the alteration ; and the whimsicals preteud the 
cause of their disgust was, because the Whigs were 
too much favoured. 

In short we propose very happy days to ourselves 
as long as this reign lasts ; and if the uncertain , timo- 
rous nature of [the queen] does not disappoint u*, 
we have a very fair prospect. The dragon and hi* 
antagonist [Bolingbroke] meet every day at the 
cabinet. They often eat, and drink, aud walk toge- 
ther, as if there was no sort of disagreement ; and 
when they part I hear they give one another such 
names as nobody but ministers of state could bear 
without cutting throata. The duke of Marlborough 
is expected here every day. Dr. Garth say* he 
comes only to drink the Bristol waters far a (Habetr*- 
The Whigs are making great preparations to recciw 
him. But yesterday I was offered consi dcrable odd* 
that not one of those who go out to meet him will 
visit him in half a year. I durst not lay, though 1 
can hardly think it. My lord Marr is married to 
lady Frances Pierrepoint; and in y lord Dorchester, 
her father, is to be m-wried next week to lady lb'll 
Bentinek. Let me know if you go to Pope’s, that I 
may endeavour to meet you there. I am, &c. 


FROM CHARLES FORD. ESQ. 

Loudon, July 24, 17J4. 

Wr expected the grand affair would have been done 
yesterday, and now everybody agrees it will be to- 
night. 4 The bishop of London, lord Bathurst, Mr- 
Bridges, sir William Windham, and Campion, *** 
named for commissioners of the treasury ; but Iha' ? 
not sufficient authority for you to depend upon it- 
They talk of the duke of Ormond for our lord-lb’ 11 ’ 
tenant. I cannot get the pamphlet back. What 
shall I do? I wish you would send me the othet 
copy. My lord Anglesey goes next Monday to Ire- 
land. 1 hear he is only angry with the clianetl!°*» 
and not at all with the captain. 

* lli« di»im**ion of lord Oxfoid. 
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FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 

Whitehall. July 24. 1714. 

I saw lord Hurley thin morning. He tell* me that 
he left you horridly in the dumps. I wish you were 
here ; for after giving a quarter of an hour's vent to 
our grief for the departure of our don Quixote,* we 
should recover ourselves, and receive consolation 
from each other. The triumph of the enemy makes 
me mad. I feel a strange tenderness within myself, 
and scarce bear the thoughts of dating letters from 
this place, when my old friend is out whose fortune I 
have shared for so many year*. But Jlat volunta a tua ! 
The damned thing is we are to do all dirty work. 
We are to turn out Monckton, 6 and I hear we are 
to pnss the new commission of the treasury. 0 For 
God’s sake write to lady Mnsham in favour of poor 
Thomas, d to preserve him from ruin. I will second* 
it. I intended to have writ you a long letter ; but 
the moment I turned this page I had intelligence 
that the dragon has broke out in a fiery passion with 
my lord-chancellor [lord Harrourt], sworn a thou- 
sand oaths he would be revenged, &c. This impo- 
tent, womanish behaviour vexes me more than his 
being out. This last stroke shows quant ul a tint 
hominum corputcula. I am determined for the Bath 
on the second or the ninth of August at furthest. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

July *4, 1714 

Dear Brother, — I suppose you have read the ac- 
count of St. Kilda. There is an officer there, who 
is a sort of tribvnua plebit , whose office it is to re- 
present the grievances of the people to the laird of 
M‘Leod, who is supposed to be their oppressor. He 
is bound to contradict the laird till he gives him 
three strokes with a cane over the head, and then he 
is at liberty to submit. This I have done, and so 
has your friends Lewis. It has been said that we 
and the dean were the authors of all that has since 
happened, by keeping the dragon in when there was 
an offer to lay down. 1 was told to my face, that 
what I said in this case went for nothing ; that I did 
not care if the great person’s affairs went to entire 
ruin so I could support the interests of the dragon ; 
that I did not know the half of his proceeding*. 
Particularly it was said, though I am confident it 
was a mistake, that he had attempted the removing 
her from the favour of a great person. In short, 
the fall of the dragon does not proceed altogether 
from his old friend, but from the great person, 
whom I perceive to be highly offended, by little 
bints that I have received. In short, the dragon 
has beeu so ill used, and must serve upon such 
terms for the future, if he should, that I swear 
I would not advise Turk, Jew, nor infidel to be in 
that state. Come up to town and 1 can tell you 
more. I have been but indifferently treated myself, 
by somebody at court, in small concerns. I cannot 
tell who it is. But mum for that. Adieu. 


TO THE EARL OF OXFORD * 

July *5. 1714. 

My Lord, — To-morrow sevennight 1 shall set out 

* Lord Oxford, who was at this time diamioed from hit em- 
ploymrut aa first minister, and immediately succeeded by lord 
Boltngbroke. 

* Robert Monrkton. on® of the com mi dinners for trade and 
plantations, who had given information against Aithur Moore, 
one of hi* brother-commissioner*, for accepting a bribe from 
the Sr a null court to get the treaty of commerce continued 

* Tiie design of Rolingbrnkc was to put the tTeaaury iuto com- 
mission. Sir WillUrn Wyndhrun was fixed upon aa one of the 
commissioner*. 

* Mr T. lumas had been secretary under the old cmmrnuion 
of the treasury ; and he wrote to the dean by the same post for 
a recommendation to lady Mashara. 

* On hearing his intentions to irrign his staff. 

VOI. II. 


front hence to Ireland : my licence for absence being 
so near out that I can stay no longer without taking 
another. I any thi* that, if you have any commands, 
I shall have just time enough to receive them before 
I go. And if you resign in a few days, as I am told 
you design to do, you may possibly retire to Here- 
fordshire, where I shall readily attend you if you 
soon withdraw : or, after a lew months' stay in 
Ireland, I will return at the beginning of winter, if 
you please to command me. I speak in the dark, 
because I nm altogether so, and what I say may be 
absurd. You will please to pardon me : for as 1 am 
wholly ignorant, so I have none of your composure of 
mind. I pray God Almighty direct and defend you, Ac. 


FROM TIIE EARL OF OXFORD. 

July * 7 . 1714 .* 

If I tell my dear friend the value 1 put upon his un- 
deserved friendship, it will look like suspecting you 
or myself. Though I have had no power since July 
25, I713, b 1 believe now, as a private man 1 may pre- 
vail to renew your licence of absence, conditionally 
you will be present with me ; for to-morrow morning 
I shall be a private person. When I have settled my 
domestic affairs here, I go to Wimple; thence alone 
to Herefordshire. If 1 have not tired you UU-b-tH* t 
fling away so much time upon one who loves you. 
And I believe, in the mass of souls, ours were placed 
near each other. 

I send you an imitation of Dryden, as I went to 
Kensington : 

To serve with love. But here below. 

And shed your blood, Tli examples show 

Approved is above; *Tis fatal to be good. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. F.SQ. 

Whitehall, July 27. 1714. 

Sir, — I have yours of the 25th. You judge very 
right ; it is not the going out, but the manner, that 
enrages me. The queen has told all the lords the 
reasons of her parting with him, vix., “ that he ne- 
glected all business ; that he was seldom to be under- 
stood ; that, when he did explain himself, she could 
not depend upon the truth of what he said ; that he 
never came to her at the time she appointed ; that he 
often come drunk ; lastly, to crown all, he behaved 
himself towards her with bad manners, indecency, 
and disrespect.”- — rudet hoc opprobritt nobis, See. 

I am distracted with the thoughts of this, and the 
pride of the conqueror [lord Bolingbroke]. I would 
give the world I could go out of town to-morrow ; 
but the secretary says I must not go till he returns, 
which will not be till the 16th of August, or perhaps 
the 23rd ; but I am in hopes I may go towards Bath 
the 18th. 

The runners are already employed to go to all the 
coffeehouses. They rail to the pit of hell. I am 
ready to burst for want of vent. 

The stick 0 is yet in his hand, because they cannot 
agree who shall be the new commissioners. Wc 

• Indorsed, " Just before the low of hU staff.” 

• The earl of Oxford, in hie “ Brier A« onnt of Public Af- 
fair*, presented to the queeu on the 9th of June, 1714, and pub 
lished in the Report of the Secret Committee," mention* that he 
wrote a Urge letter, dated July 25th, 1713, to lord Bolingbroke, 
"containing his scheme of the queen's affairs, and what wai 
necessary for lord Roiiogbroketo do;" which was answered by 
that lord on the 27th of that month. 

• Ou the night of Tuesday. July 27, a cabinet cornel! was 
held (after the rarl of Oxford had resigned the »Uff. which lie 
did on that day) to consult what persons to put in commisaiod 
for the management of the treasury. The number to be fit*. 
Sir William W'yndham. chancellor of the exchequer, was to be 
one ; but they could noi agree In the choice of the other four. 
Their del -ate about the matter lasted till near two o'clock In the 
morning, at which the queen be.ng i*re*ent, it raised n violent 
agitation in her spirits which a fleeted her head. 

2 L 
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suppose the blow will be given to-night or to to- 
morrow morning. The sterility of good and able 
men is incredible. When the matter is over I will 
wait upon our she-friend [lady Maaham}. If she 
receives me as usual 1 will propose to her that I 
will serve where I do, provided 1 may be counte- 
nanced, and at full liberty to pay my duty to all the 
llarleian family in the same manner I used to do. 
If that is not allowed me in the utmost extent con- 
sistent with my trust here I will propose an em- 
ployment in the revenues, or to go out without any- 
thing; for 1 will not be debarred going to him. If 
she does not receive me as she used to do I will 
never go again. I flatter myself she will be so 
friendly as to enter into the consideration of my 
private circumstiznces and preserve her old goodness 
to me. 

There is no seeing the dragon till he is out, and 
then 1 will know his thoughts about your coming to 
Brampton. I hear he goes out of town instantly to 
Wimple, and my lady to Brampton ; that he will 
join her there after a few days’ stay at Wimple. 
Adieu. 


FROM LADY MAS1LAM. 

July 29, 1714. 

My GOOD Friend, — I own it looks unkind in me 
not to thank you, in all this time, for your sincere 
kind letter; but I was resolved to stay till I could 
tell you the queen bad got so far the better of the 
dragon as to take her power out of his hands. He 
has been the most ungrateful man to her, and to all 
his best frieuds, that ever was horn. 1 cannot have 
so much time now to write all my mind, because 
my dear mistress is not well, and I think I may lay 
her illness to the charge of the treasurer, who, for 
three weeks together, was teazing and vexing her 
without intermission, and she could not get rid of 
him till Tuesday last [July 27]. I must put you in 
mind of one passage in your letter to me, which is, 
41 1 pray God send you wise and faithful friends to 
advise you at this time, when there are so great dif- 
ficulties to struggle with." That is very plain and 
true ; therefore will you, who have gone through so 
much, and taken more pains than anybody, and 
given wise advice (if that wretched man had had 
sense enough and honesty to have taken it) — I say, 
will you leave us aud go into Ireland ? No, it is 
impossible ; your goodness is still the same, your 
charity and compassion for this poor lady, who has 
been barbarously used, won't let you do it. I know 
you take delight to help the distressed ; aud there 
cannot be a greater object than this good lady, who 
deserves pity. Pray, dear friend, stay here ; and do 
not believe us all alike to throw away good advice, 
and despise everybody’s understanding but their 
own. I could say a great deal upon the subject, 
but I must go to her, for she is not well. This comes 
to you by a safe hand, so that neither of us need be 
in any pain about it. 

My lord and brother are in the country. My 
sister and girls are your humble servants. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

July 29, 1714. 

Sir, — I have yours of the 27th. I write this in the 
morning, for I go in the evening to Kensington, if 
1 am well received, I will continue my homage ; if 
not, they shall hear of me no more. Where shall I 
write to you again ! for I cannot stir from hence 
till the 16th of August at soonest. Nothing could 
please me more than to pass a few months with you 
at Abercathy [C’aermarthenshire] ; but I am yet un- 
certain whether I shall go there at all. All 1 am 


sure of is, that I will go out of town to some place 
for some time ; first to the Bath, for I cannot bear 
staying in this room. I want physic to help my 
digestion of these things, though the 'squire* is 
kinder to me than before. I am not mortified at 
what you tell me of Mercurialis ; only I would know 
whether any disrespectful conduct of mine has 
brought it upon me ; or whether it is only a general 
dislike of me, because I am not a man of parts, or 
because I am in other interests 1 They would not 
give the dragon the least quarter, excepting only a 
pension, if he will work joumeywork by the quarter. 
I have long thought his parts decayed, and am more 
of that opinion thau ever. The new commission U 
not yet named. Would not the world have roared 
against the dragon for such a thing! Mercurialis 
entertained Stanhope, Craggs, Pulteney, and Wal- 
pole. What if the dragon had done so! The duke 
of Somerset dines to-day with the fraternity at 
Greenwich, with Withers. Nobody goes out with 
the dragon ; but many w r ill sit very loose. Some 
say the new men will be Lexington, Wyndham, 
Strange ways, sir John Stonehousc, and Campion. 


FROM MR. BARBER. 

July Sl t 1714. Six st night. 

Dear Sin, — I am heartily sorry I should be the 
messenger of so ill news as to tell you the queen is 
dead, or dying : if alive it is said she cannot live till 
morning. You may easily imagine the confusion 
we are all in on this sad occasion. I had set out 
yesterday to wait on you but for this sad accident, 
and should have brought letters from lord Boling- 
broke and lady Moshain to have prevented your 
going. Pray do not go, for 1 will come to you 
when I see how things stand. My lord Shrewsbury 
is made lord-treasurer, and everything is ready for 
the proclaiming the duke of Brunswick king of 
England. The parliament will sit to-morrow aud 
choose a new speaker ; for sir Thomas Haniner is 
in Wales. 

For God’s sake do not go ; hut either come to 
Loudon or stay till I come to you. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

Kensington. Saturday, Juhr 31, 1714. 

Six in the evening. 

Sir,— At the same time I am writing the breath is 
said to be in the queen’s nostrils, hut that is all. 
No hope left of her recovery. Lord Oxford is In 
council, so are the Whigs. We expect the demise 
to-night. There is a prospect that the elector will 
meet with no opposition, the French having no 
fleet, nor being able to put one out soon. Lady 
Mash am did receive me kindly. Poor woman, 1 
heartily pity her. Now, is not the dragon under a 
happy planet, to be out of the scrape! Dr. Arbuth- 
not thinks you should come up. You will not 
wonder if all my country resolutions are in suspense. 
Pray come up to see how things go. 


FROM CII ARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, July 31. 1714. Three in the afternoon 
I do not doubt but you have heard the queen i« 
dead, and perhaps we may be so unfortunate before 
this comes to you ; but at present she is alive, and 
much better than could have been expected. I am 
just come from Kensington, where 1 have almost 
spent these two whole days. 1 am in great haste ; 
but till dinner comes up I will write to you aud 
give you as full an nccount as I can of her illness. 

Her disorder began between eight and nine yes- 
terday morning. The doctors ordered her head to 
• William Bromley, r«q., secretary of *Utc. 
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be shaved ; and while it was doing she fell into a fit 
of convulsion, or a* they thought an apoplexy. This 
lasted near two hours, and she was speechless and 
showed little sign of life during that time, but catne 
to herself upon being blooded. 

As soon as she recovered my lord Bolingbroke 
went to her and told her the privy council was of 
opinion it would be for the public service to have the 
duke of Shrewsbury made lord-lreasiirer. She imme- 
diately consented, and gave the staff into the duke's 
hand. The great seal was put to the patent by four 
o’clock. She continued ill the whole day. In the 
evening I spoke to Dr. Arbuthnot, and he told me 
he did not think her distemper was desperate. 
Radcliffe was sent for to Carshalton about noon, by 
order of council ; but said he had taken physic, and 
could not come. In all probability he had saved 
her life ; for 1 am told the late lord Gower had been 
often in the same condition with the gout in his 
head, and Radclifire kept him alive many years 
after.* This morning, when I went there before 

• In the account that is riven of Dr. Radcliffe In the “ Biogra- 
phia Britannic*." It is said that the queen was •* struck with 
death the 28th of July ; that Dr. RadcliSe's n.roo wcu not one* 
mentioned, cither by the queen or any lord of the council » only 
that lady Masham sent to him without their knowledge two 
hours before the Queen's death." In ti.i* letter from Mr. Ford 
to Dr. Swift. w.ich is dated the 31*t of July, it is said that the 
queen's disorder begun between eight and nine the morning 
before, which was the 50th ; and that about noon the same day 
Radcliffe was sent for by an order of council. These accounts 
being contradictory, the reader will probably want some as- 
sistance to determine what were tbe facts. As to the time 
when the queen was taken ill Mr. Ford's account is moat likely 
to he true, as bo was upon the spot, and in a situation which 
•n-ur»d him the best intelligence. As to the time when the 
doctor was sent for, the acrount in the “ Hlographia" is mani 
fe»tly false ; for if the doctor had been sent for oulv two hours be- 
fore the queen’s death, which happened inconlWtfbly on the 1st 
of August, Mr Ford could not have mentioned tlte fact on the 
3Ut of July, when his letter was dated Whether Radcliffe was 
seut for by lady Masham or by order of council is therefore the 
only jioint to be determined. That he was generally reported 
to have been seut fur by order of council is certain ; but a letter 
is printed iu the “ Biographia." said to have been written by the 
doctor to one of his friends, which, supposing it to be genuine, 
will prove that the doctor maintained the contrary. On the 
Au *"* t * fl>ur ‘be queen's death, n member of 

the tioiue of commons, a friend of the doctor's, w ho was also a 
member, and one who always voted on the same side, moved 
that he might be summ-med to attend in his place in order to 
lie censured for nut attending on her majesty. fToon this oc- 
casion the doctor U said to have written the follow ^>g letter to 
another of his frieuds.— 

“ Carshalton, August 7, 1714. 

'* D«a* Sir.— I could not have thought that so old as ac- 
quaintance and so good a friend as sir John always professed 
himvlf would have made such a motion against me. God 
know* my will to do her majesty any service has ever got the 
start of my ability; and I have nothing that gives me greater 
anxiety aud trouble than the death of that great and glorious 
princess . I must do that justice to the physicians that attended 
her in her illness, from a sight of the m-thod that was taken 
fin- her preservation by Dr. Mead, at to drclare nothing was 
omitted for her Preservation ; but the people about her (the 
plagues of Egypt fall ou them !) nut it out of the power of physic 
to be of any benefit to her. I know the nature of attending 
crowned heads in thetr la-t momenta too well to be fond of 
watting upon th*ra without being sent for by a pro[**r authority. 
Yuu have heard of pardons being signed for pht.iciao* hefore 
a sovereign s demise ; however, ill as I was, I would have w-nt 
to the queen in a horse litter had either her majesty or those 
in commission next to her commanded me so to do. You mav 
tell sir John as much, and assure him from me that h>s teal 
Tor her majesty will not excuse his Ill-usage of a friend who 
has drank many hundred bottles with him ; and cannot, even 
after 1 1 his breach of a good understanding that ever w as pre- 
served between us. but have a very good esteem for him. I 
™^ t * *° lr dewro Uu'ik Tom Chapman for bis speech in 

my behalf, since I hear it is tbe first he ever made, which is 
taxon more kindlv; ami to acquaint him that I should be glad 
to ire him at Carshalton; since I fear (for so the guut tells mo) 
that a* shall never more sit in the house of commons together 
"Jom bscurn.-' 

.^ U | < . Wh * to " r f n ^ it "® w b ' I»W to (hi. latte, or how- 
'**' 11 "“S' ■»« b« thought to jmtify the doctor*, refmul to .Hand 
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nine, they told me the was juat expiring. That at - 
couut continued above three houra, and a report 
waa carried to town that ihe wa» actually dead. Site 
waa not prayed for even in her own chapitl at St. 
Jamea a ; and what is more infamous, stocks arose 
three per cent, upon it in the city. Before I catne 
away she had recovered a warmth in her breast and 
one of her arms, and all the doctors agreed ,he 
would in all probability hold out till to-morrow, 
except Mead, who pronounced several houra before 
she could not lire two minutes, amt aeetn. uneasy 
it did not happen ao. I did not care to talk much 
to Arbuthnot, because I heard him cautious in hia 
anawera to other people ; but by hia manner I fancy 
he doea not yet absolutely despair. The council 
eat yesterday all day and night, taking it by tuma 
to go out and refresh themselves. They have now 
adjourned, upon what the doctora said, till five. 
Last night the speaker and my lord chief-juatice 
Parker were aent for, and the troops from Flanders. 
This morning the Hanoverian envoy waa ordered to 
attend with the black box,* and the heralds to be in 
readiness to proclaim the new king. Some of the 
Whigs were at council yesterday, but not one failed 
to-day ; and most of the members of that party in 
each home arc already come to town. If any 
change happens before the post goci out I will send 
you word in a poatacript ; and you mar conclude 
her alive if you hear no more from me, and have no 
better authority than poat-iettera to inform you of 
the contrary. For God’a sake do not think of re- 
moving from the place where you are till matters 
are a little settled. Ireland ia the last retreat yon 
ought to think of; but you can never be better than 
you are now till we see how things go. 

I hail your, with the printed pamphlet, aa well 
as the other, and should have aent it away to-mor- 
row. Pray let me hear from you. 

Have you had all mine 1 I have failed you but 
one post (I think it waa the last) for a fortnight or 
more. ^ 

«*. _ . . Eleven at uigbl 

ihe queen is something better, and the council 
again adjourned till eight in the morning. 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

Won r „ Annul 1, 1714. 

Who told you I waa going to Bath I No such thing 
I had fixed to set out to-morrow for Ireland, bui 
gtor lord Oxford desires I will go with him to 
Herefordshire, and only expect hia answer whether 
I shall go there before or meet him hereabout, ; or 
to W imple (his aon's home), and ao go with him 
bar majesty , he became at that time to much the obi«t of 
rw,cntmenl was apprehensive of bointf omjis- 

the following letter directed to Dr, 
Mead, at Child • coffeehouse in St, Paul s churchyard 

<•nwa.fi,. T • '• Carshalton, August 5, 1714. 

. s *"-— I JD*e you and your brother mauv thank* for 

ftW me £^ lnom, ' ,, • ■»* if ‘here is any other 

w •gTf«* t >le to you he shall meet with a heartv 

welcome from me. Dinner shall be on tbe table by two. whei 

HL m f y *** 10 jf ud reftd >‘ upoD von Nor shall 

I be at any other timo from home, because 1 hare receiied 
several letters which threaten me with being pulled to pict^e 
if ever I come to London. After such menaces a. these iTu 
easy to imagine that the conversation of two such verv *ond 
frieuds U not only extremely desirable, but the enjovment of it 
will be a great happiness aud satisfaction to him who is, gee. 

*' Jonx RaoCLim." 
Radcliffe dwJ on p* l,t of November (he tame venr h„v. 
ing survived the queen just three months • nnd it u id 

• Containing the instrument nominating the nersons in 
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down ; and I expect to leave this in two or three j 
days one waj or other. I will stay with him until j 
the parliament meets again, if he desires it. 1 am 
not of your opinion about lord Bolingbroke ; per- 
haps he may get the staff, but I cannot rely on his 
love to me : he knew I had a mind to be historio- 
grapher, though I valued it not but for the public 
service, yet it is gone to a worthless rogue that no- 
body knows. I am writ to earnestly by somebody 
to come to town and join with those people now in 
power, but I will not do it. Ray nothing of this, 
but guess the person. 1 told lord Oxford I would 
go with him when he was out, and now he bogs it 
of me, and I cannot refuse him. I meddle not with 
his faults, as he was a minister of state; but you 
know his personal kindness to me was excessive ; 
he distinguished and chose me above all other men 
while be was great ; and his letter to me the other 
day was the most moving imaginable. W hen I am 
fixed anywhere perhaps I may be so gracious to let 
you know, but I will not promise. Adieu. 


FROM MR. JOHN BIRCH. 

Wantage, one o’clock, August 1, 1714. 
Mil. Beam, — At twelve o’clock lord Bolingbroke’s 
man rode through Wantage to call Mr. Packer to 
London, the queen being dead. I am confounded 
at the melancholy news ; yet could not forbear send- 
ing it to you. Your truly humble servant, 

John Bmcn.* 


FROM 1A)RD BOLINGBROKE. 

August 3, HU. 

Dear Dean, — The earl of Oxford was removed on 
Tuesday : the queen died on Sunday. What a world 
is this! and how does Fortune banter ws! John 
Barber tells me you have set your face toward Ire- 
land. Pray do not go. 1 am against it. But this 
is nothing; John is against it. Ireland will be the 
scene of some disorder, at least it will be the scene 
of mortification to your friends. Here everything is 
quiet and will continue so. Besides which, as pros- 
perity divided, misfortune muy perhaps to some de- 
gree unite u«. The Tories seem to resolve not to be 
crushed ; and that is enough to prevent them from 
being so. Pope has sent me a letter from Gay : 
being learned in geography, he took Bin field* to be 
the ready way from Hanover to Whitehall. Adieu. 
But come to Londou, if you stay no longer than a 
fortnight. Ever yours, dear Jonathan, most sincerely. 
I have lost all by the death of the queen but my 
spirit ; and I protest to you I fed that increase 
upon me. The Whigs are a pack of Jacobites; 
that shall be the cry in a month, if you please. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS ESQ. 

Tuesday, August 3, 1714. 

I am overwhelmed with business, and therefore have 
only time to tell you I received yours of August 1st, 
and think you should come to town to see how the 
world goes: for all old schemes, designs, projects, 
journeys, &r., are broke by the great event. We are 
ill prognosticators. Everything goes on with a tran- 
quillity we durst not hope for. Earl Berkeley com- 
mands the fleet. Lord Dorset compliments the king. 
The duke of Bolton, lord-lieutenant of Southampton. 
Addison, secretary to the regents. 

• Directed “To the Reverend the Dean of St. Patrick's. Let* 
combe;’' and indorsed “Mr. Birch of Wantage. Received 
half alter one on Sunday afternoon. August 1, 1714. Queen's 
death. She died at seven that morning " 

* A village where Mr. Pope’s father lived, and whence several 
c f Mr. Pope * letters were written. It is in Windsor forest, and 
lies in Berkshire. 


FROM MR. BARBER. 

Aagnst 3, 1714. 

! Honoured Sib, — You may easily imagine the 
concern we were all in on the sudden surprise of the 
queen's death. I have hardly recovered it yet. Lord 
Bolingbroke told me last Friday that he would re- 
concile you to lady Somerset, and then it would be 
easy to set you right with the queen ; and that you 
should be made easy here and not go over. He said 
twenty things in your favour, and commanded me to 
bring you up, whatever was the consequence. Ho 
said further, he would make clear work with them. 
But all vanished in a minute: and he is now threat- 
ened and abused every day by the party, who publicly 
rejoice and swear they will turn out every Tory iu 
England. 

Enclosed you have a letter from my lord : he de- 
sires you would come up and be anywhere incognito. 
Why not at the queen’s house! 

The earl of Berkeley is to command the fleet to 
fetch over the king ; and the duke of Argyle is to go 
to Scotland. I send you the list of the twenty-five 
kings.* Poor lady Masharo is almost dead with gTief. 

The parliament meets to-morrow, which will 
hinder me from coming down for three or four days ; 
but if you resolve to stay in the country further, I 
will certainly come down, for I must needs sec you. 
Pray favour me with a line. I am, sir, your moat 
obedient humble servant. Pray, come up. 

When my lord gave me the letter, he said “he hoped 
you would come up and help to save the constitu- 
tion, which, w ith a little good management, might 
be kept in Tory hands.” 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, August 3, 1714. 

I have written to Dawson* for a licence of absence 
for you ; but you know you must take the oaths in 
Ireland within three months. There are a great 
many here in the same circumstances : and, in all 
probability, some of them will desire an act of parlia- 
ment to have leave to do it here. In that case it will 
be no difficult matter to have you included. Mr. 
Lewis tells me he w'rotc to you to come up to town, 
and I see no reason why you should not. All matters 
go on very quiet, and we are not apprehensive of any 
disturbances. Stocks never rose so much in so few 
days. This is imputed to the hatred of the old trea- 
surer and the popularity of the new one. The Whigs 
were not in council when he was recommended. 
Lord Bolingbroke proposed it there, as well as to the 
queen ; and I hope they two are upon very good 
terms, though Mr. Lewis seems positive of the con- 
trary. I never heard of any pique the duke had to 
him, but that he was to be chief minister ; and that 
being at an cud, why may they not be reconciled 1 
The dragon was thought to show more joy upon pro- 
claiming the king than was consistent with the obli- 
gation he had received from • He was hissed 

all the way by the mob, and some of them threw hal- 
ters into his coach. This was not the effect of party ; 
for the duke of Ormond was huzzaed throughout the 
whole city, and was followed by a vast crowd to his 
own house, though he used all possible endeavours 
to prevent it. There was an attempt to affront the 
captain in the cavalcade, but it did not succeed ; and, 
though a few hissed, the acclamations immediately 
drowned the noise. Not a single man showed the 
least respect to the colonel ; and last night my lord 

• The lords of the regency. 

, s J Pawop, cq., w i r thry to the loriijoaicw of Ireland. 
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Bindley* was beaten by mistake, coming out of his 
house. 1 doubt he has disobliged both sides so 
much that neither will ever owu him ; and his ene- 
mies tell stories of him that I shall not believe till I 
find you allow them. 

The lorda-justices made a speech to the parliament 
to-day. If it comes out lime enough I will send it 
you ; but I hear it only contains tiieir proceedings 
upon the queen’s death ; that they have yet received 
no directions from the king ; and to desire the com- 
mons to continue the funds, which are expired. I 
am told our regents are already divided into four 
parties. The greatest use they have made yet of 
their power is to appoint roy lord Berkeley to com- 
mand the fleet which is to bring over the king, and 
to make the duke of Boltou lord-lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire. 

I send you a Gazette, though I am ashamed to 
have it seen. I had writ & great deal more of the 
queen’s illness, an account of her birth, &«*., but I 
could not tind out Mr. Lewis, and hnd nobody to 
consult with, and therefore chose rather to say too 
little than anything I doubted might be improper. 
Yesterday the duke of Marlborough made his public 
entry through the city: first came about two hundred 
horsemen, three in a row, then a company of train- 
bands, with drums, &c., his own chariot with him- 
self ; then his duchess, followed by sixteen coaches 
with six horses, and between thirty and forty with 
two horses. There was no great mob when he passed 
through the Pall-mall, but there was in the city, and 
he was hissed by more than huzzaed. At Temple- 
bar, 1 am assured, the noise of hissing was loudest, 
though they had prepared their friends to receive 
him, and the gathering of others was only accidental. 
You may guess how great a favourite he is by some 

old stories of his behaviour at the camp when 

was there, and afterwards at H anover ; and by the 
share he and his family have in the regency. But, 
to be sure, this discreet action will endear him more 
than any subject in England. We had bonfires, &c. t 
at night. From the list of lords-justiccs and some 
other things we imagine to ourselves there will not 
be many changes ; but the vacancies for some time 
will be filled up with Whigs. 

What I blotted out in my Inst was something that 
passed between the captain [lord Bolinghroke] and 
Barber relating to you. After I had written they 
told me all letters would be opened, which made me 
blot out that passage. Barber says he gave you some 
account of it, though not a full one. I really believe 
lord Bolinghroke was very sincere in the professions 
he made to you, and he could have done anything. No 
minister was ever in that height of favour : and lady 
Mash&m was at least in as much credit as she had 
beeu in any time of her life. But these are melau- 
choly reflections. Tray send me your poonr». b Hoe 
erat, See., or bring it up yourself. Barber told me 
he had been several hours with the captain upon a 
thing that should have come out, hut was now at an 
end. c He did not tell what it was ; and I would not 
ask many questions for fear of giving him suspicion. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

Whitehall, August 7. 1714. 

Sir, — It is true you have nothing to do here ; but 
what have you to do anywhere else till you go to 

• Who ha«l iNvn appointed ambassador extraordinary to the 
court of Sp;iiu 

k Swill's imitation of part of the sixth satire of the second 
book of Horace : — 

" I often wish'd that I had « le.ir. 

For life dx hundred pounds a-} ear.’* 

• " Free Thoughts." 


Ireland, where you must indeed be before three 
months' end in order to qualify yourself! The law 
requires it as much as if your deanery wag but now 
conferred upon you. 

Arbuthnot is removed to Chelsea, and will settle 
there. The town fills every moment. We are as 
full in the house of commons as at any time. We are 
gaping and staring to sec who is to rule us. The 
Whigs think they Bhall engross all. We think we shall 
have our share. In the mean time, we have no di- 
vision at council or in parliament. I sent twice to 
Kensington to inquire after lady Masham’s health. 
Next week I will go to see her, and will keep up 
my acquaintance, in all events, if she thinks fit. 1 
doubt she and her sister are not perfectly easy in 
their affairs ; but you forgot one who is worse than 
either, that is Mrs. Hill, who has not a sous. I will 
stay here till our commission is either renewed to us 
or given to another. I am yours, Sec. 


TO LADY MASHAM. 

August 7, 1714. 

Madam, — 1 had the honour of a letter from you! 
ladyship a week ago; and the day after came the 
unfortunate news of the queen’s death, which made 
it altogether unseasonable, as perhaps it may be still, 
to give your ladyship this kind of trouble. Although 
my concern be as great as that of any other good 
subject for the loss of so excellent a princess, yet I 
can assure you, madam, it Is little to what I suffer 
upon your ladyship's particular account. As you 
excel in the several duties of a tender mother, a true 
friend, and a loving wile, so you have been the best 
and most faithful servant to your mistress that ever 
any sovereign had. And although you have not been 
rewarded suitably to your merits, I doubt not but 
God will make it up to you in another life, and to 
your children and posterity in this. I cannot go 
about to comfort your ladyship in your great afflic- 
tion otherwise than by begging you to make use of 
your own piety and your own wisdom, of both which 
you have so great a share. You are no longer n ser- 
vant ; but you are still a wife, a mother, and a friend ; 
and you arc bound in conscience to take care of your 
health in order to acquit yourself of these duties as 
well as you did of the other, which is now at an 
end. 

I pray God to support your ladyship under so 
great a share of load in this general calamity; and 
remain, with the greatest respect and truth, madam, 
your ladyship’s most obedient and most obliged 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

I most heartily thank your lady ship for the favourable 
expressions and intentions in y our letter, written 
at a time when you were at the height of favour 
and power. 

TO LORD BOLINGHROKE. 

Auguit 7, 1714. 

My Lord, — I had yours of the 3rd ; and our country 
post is so ordered that I could acknowledge it no 
sooner. It is true, my lord, the events of live day s 
last week might furnish morals for another volume 
of Seneca. As to my lord Oxford, I told him freely 
my opinion before I left the town, that he ought to 
resign at the end of the session. I said the same 
thing often to your lordship and my lady Masham, 
although you seemed to think otherwise, for some 
reasons ; and said so to him one afternoon, when T met 
you there with my lord-chancellor. But I remember 
one of the last nights I saw him (it was at lady Ma- 
ahnm’s lodgings), I said to him “ that upon the fool 
your lordship and he then were it was impossible 
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you could serve together two months and I think 
I was just a week out in my calculation. 1 am only 
sorry that it was not a resignation rather than a re- 
moval, because the personal kindness and distinction 
I always received from his lordship aud you gave me j 
such a love for you both (if you great men will allow 
that expression in a little one), that I resolved to pre- 
serve it entire, however you differed between your- [ 
selves, and in this I did for some time follow your 
commands and example. I impute it more to the | 
candour of each of you than to my own conduct, 
that, having been for two years almost the only man 
who went between you, I never observed the least 
alteration in either of your countenances towards 
me. I will swear for no man's sincerity, much less 
for that of a minister of state ; but thus much I have 
said, wherever it was proper, that your lordship's 
proposals were always the fairest in the world, and 
I faithfully delivered them as I was empowered : 
and although I am no very skilful man at intrigue, 
yet I durst forfeit my head that, if the case were 
mine, I could either have agreed with you or put 
you dans votre tort. When I saw all reconciliation 
impracticable I thought fit to retire, and was resolved 
for some reasons (not to be mentioned at this dis- 
tance) to have nothing to do with whomever was to 
be last in. For either I should not be needed or 
not be made use of. And, let the case be what it 
would, I had rather be out of the way. All I pre- 
tended was to speak my thoughts freely, to represent 
persons and things without any mingle of my in- 
terest or passions, and sometimes to make use of an 
evil instrument, which was likely to cost me dear, 
even from those for whose service it was employed. 

I did believe there would be no further occasion for 
me upon any of those accounts. Besides, I had so 
ill an opinion of the queen’s health that 1 was con- 
fident you had not a quarter of time left for the work 
you had to do; having let slip the opportunity of 
cultivating those dispositions she had got after her 
sickness at Windsor. 1 never left pressing my lord 
Oxford with the utmost earnestness (and perhaps 
more than became me) that we might be put in 
such a condition as not to lie at mercy on this great 
event ; and I am your lordship's witness that you 
have nothing to answer for in that matter. I will, 
for once, talk in my trade, and tell you that I never 
saw anything more resemble our proceedings than i 
a man of fourscore or in a deep consumption going 
«>n in his sins, although his physician assured hirn he 
could not live a week. Those wonderful refinements, 
of keeping men in expectation, and not letting your 
friends be too strong, might be proper in their season 
— Sed nunc non erat hi s locus. Besides, you kept 
your bread and butter till it was too stale for any- 
body to care for it. Thus your machine of four years' 
modelling is dashed to pieces in a moment : and as 
well by the choice of the regents as by their proceed- 
ings, 1 do not find there is any intention of managing 
you in the least. The whole nineteen* consist either 
of the highest party -men or (which mightily mends 
the matter) of such who left us upon the subject of 

• On ths ilemUe of the queen the following were lords of the 
re/eiicy until the arriv.,1 of George I.fiom Henoveri — arch- 
hi-hnn Tenifton; lord Harcnurt. lord chancellor ; the duke of 
HuPKingham, president of the council ; the duke of Shrewsbury, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland sad lonWiigli-ire-uuircr of England; 
lh»* earl of Dartmouth, lord privy-«rai ; the eoil of StrafTord, 

6r 1 Td commissioner of the admiralty ; and sir Thonia* P«rker, 
lord-chief justice of the king's tieiirh ; who were appointed by net 
o parliament To which th<* elector of Hanost-r wus pleased 
to add the fallowing:— the arehldsluip of York, the dukes of 
Somerset, Holton, Devonshire, Kcut, Argyll. Montrose, and 
Roxburgh ; the earls of Pembroke, Anglesea, Carlisle, Not- 
tingham, Abingdon. Scarbo;ough and (Word; lord viscount 
To - uslicnd, Lurd Halifax, and ioid Cow per. 


the peace and affected jealousies about the succes- 
sion. It might reasonably be expected that this 
quiet possession might convince the successor of the 
good dispositions of the church- party towards him ; 
and I ever thought there was a mighty failure some- 
where or other that this could not have been done 
in tha queen’s life. But this is too much for what 
is past ; and yet, whoever observed and disliked the 
causes has some title to quarrel with the effects. 
As to what is to come, your lordship is in the prime 
of your years, plcin dea esprit* qui foumissent Us ta- 
pe ranee* ; and you arc now again to act that part 
(though in another assembly) which you formerly- 
discharged so much to your own honour and the ad- 
vantage of your cause. Y'ou set out with the wind 
and tide against you, yet at last arrived at your port, 
from whence you are now driven back into open Bea 
again. But not to involve myself in an allegory, I 
doubt whether, after this disappointment, you can 
go on with the same vigour you did in your more 
early youth. Experience, which has added to your 
wisdom, has lessened your resolution. Y'ou are now 
a general, who, after many victories, have lost a bat- 
tle, and have not the same confidence in yourself or 
your troops. Your fellow -labourers have either made 
their fortunes or are past them, or will go over to 
seek them on the other side. — Yet, after all, and to 
resume a little courage ; to be at the head of the 
church interest is uo mean station ; and that, as I take 
it, is now in your lordship's power. In order to 
which I could heartily wish for that union you men- 
tion, because I need not tell you that some are 
more dexterous at pulling down their enemies than, 
&c. We have certainly more heads and hands than 
our adversaries ; but it must be confessed they have 
stronger shoulders and better hearts. 1 only doubt 
my friends, the rabble, are at least grown trimmers ; 
aud that setting up the cry of “ trade and wool," 
against “ Sachcverell and the church,” has cooled 
their zeal. 1 take it for granted there will be a new 
parliament against winter, and if they will retain roe 
on the other side as their counsellor I will engage 
them a majority. But since it is possible I may not 
be so far in their good graces, if your lordship thinks 
my service may be of any use in this new world, I 
will be ready to attend you by the beginning of 
winter. For the misfortune is, that I must go to 
Ireland to take the oaths, which I never reflected on 
till I had notice from some friends in London ; and 
the sooner I go the better, to prevent accidents, for 
I would not willingly want a favour at present. I 
think to set out in a few days, but not before your 
lordship's commands and instructions may reach me. 

I cannot conclude without offering my humblest 
thanks and acknowledgments for your lordship's 
kind intentions towards ine (if this accident had not 
happened), of which I received some general hints. 

I pray God direct your lordship: and 1 desire you 
will believe me to be what 1 am, with the utmost 
truth aud respect, your lordship’s most obedient, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO ARCHDEACON WALLS. 

Lctcomhs. August 8, 1714. 

If I had but fixed a week sooner for my journey to 
Ireland 1 should have avoided twenty inconveni- 
encies that have since happened tome, and been with 
you the time I am now writing. Upon the earl of 
Oxford’s removal he desired 1 would go with him 
into Herefordshire, which 1 consented to, and wrote 
you word of it, desiring you would renew my licence 
of absence at the end of this month, for I think it 
then expires. Two da)t after 1 had earnest invite- 
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lion from those in power to go up to town ami assist 
them in their new ministry ; which I resolved to 
excuse ; but, before I could write, news came of the 
queen’s death, and all our schemes broke to shatters. 
1 am told 1 must take the oaths in Ireland in three 
months ; and I think it is better travelling now than 
later; and although I am earnestly pressed i y our 
broken leaders to come up to town, 1 shall not do 
it ; but hope to set out on the 10th instant toward 
Ireland, and if it please God be with you in nine or 
ten days after this come to your hands. However, 
let my licence be renewed before it expires. I think 
I answered yours in my last. I leave all things en- 
tirely to you and Mr. Forbes. My service to gossip 
Doll, Goody Stoyte, and Martha, and Mr. Manley and 
lady. Mr. Manley is, I believe, now secure in his 
post, and it will be my turn to solicit favours from 
him. I have takeu up Mr. Fetherston’s money to 
pay some debts in London. I desire you will pay 
him 50L with the usual exchange at twenty days’ 
sight, or later if it be convenient. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

Whitehall. Augu* 10 . 1714. 

I never differed from you in opinion in any point 
so much as in your proposal to accommodate matters 
between the dragon and his quondam friends. I 
will venture to go so far with you as to say he con- 
tributed to his own disgrace, by his petitesses, more 
than they did or ever had it in their power to do. 
But since they would admit of no terms of accom- 
modation when he offered to serve them in their 
own way, I had rather see his dead carcase than that 
he should now tamely submit to those who have 
loaded him with all the obloquy malice could suggest 
and tongues utter. Have not Chartres,* Briuodon, b 
and all the runners been employed to call him dog, 
villain, sot, and worthless! And shall he after this join 
them T To what end 1 I have great tenderness for lady 
[Mashatn], and think her best way is to retire and 
enjoy the comforts of a domestic life. But sure the 
earth has not produced such monsters as Mcrcurialis 
fiord Bolingbroko], and his companion [probably the 
lord-chancellor Harcourt],and the prelate [the bishop 
of Rochester]. The last openly avows he never had 
obligations to the dragon, and loads him with ten 
thousand crimes ; though his greatest in reality 
was preferring him. But to come out of this rant; 
what should they be friends fort Cm bonof Are we 
in a dream ? Is the queen alive again t Can the lady 
[lady Masham] hereafter make any figure but a per- 
sona muta in a drama t If the dragon declares against 
the man of mercury, he may strike in with the ter- 
tium quid that will probably arise ; but with him he 
can never be otherwise than spurned and hated. 
The natural result of this is, that, however I may for 
my private satisfaction desire to see you here, 1 can- 
not but think you should go to Ireland to qualify 
yourself, and then return hither when the chaos will 
he jumbled into some kind of order. If the king 
keeps some Tories in employment, the notion of 
Whig and Tory will be lost; but that of court and 
country will arise. 6 The regency has declared in 
favour of the Whigs in Ireland. I believe Mr. Thomas 
will stand his ground. We shall be dissolved as soon 
us we have settled the civil list. We have no appear- 
ance that any attempt will be formed by the pretender. 

FROM LOUD BOLINfiimOKE. 

AtlgUSl 11, 1714. 

I swear I did not imagine that you could have held 
out through two pages, even of small paper, in so 

* T>*? notorious mloiivl Chartres. 

* An orulist, and lord lkdu»j:lm*ke'* private n^eut. 

* A we have seen lu Willed. 


grave ft style. Your state of late passages is right 
enough. I reflect upon them with indignation, and 
shall never forgive myself for hating trusted so longtc 
so much real pride and awkward humility; to an air 
of such familiar friendship, and a heart so void of all 
tenderness ; to such a temper of engrossing business 
aud power, and so perfect an incapacity to manage 
one, with such a tyrannical disposition to abuse the 
other, &c. a 

But enough of this I cannot load him as a knave, 
without fixing fool on myself. 

For you I have a most sincere and warm affection, 
aud in every part of my life will show it. Go into 
Ireland, since it must be so, to swear, b and coino 
back into Britain to ble6s : to bless me and those 
few friends who will enjoy you. 

Johannes Totisor [John Barber] brings you this. 
From him you will hear what is doing. Adieu, love 
me, and love me the better because, after a greater 
blow than most men ever felt, I keep up my spirit ; 
am neither dejected at w hat has passed, nor appre- 
hensive at what is to come. Med virtute me inculco. 


FROM CHARLES FORD. ESQ. 

London. August la, 1714. 

Our justices sit several hours every day without 
affording us the least news. I do not hear anything 
they have done worth mentioning, except some orders 
they have given about the dispute in the city of 
Dublin. Y ou may be sure they are not such as will 
please our friends; but I think you and I agreed in 
condemning those proceedings in our own peopie. 
My lord Derby is made lord-lieutenant of Lancashire. 
That and Hampshire are the only vacant employ- 
ments they have tilled up ; I suppose under pretence 
of their being maritime counties. If the Whigs had 
directed the list of regents, Marlborough, Sunder- 
land, and Wharion had not been left out. There are 
five Tories, too, that would not have been in. Though 
they were a little whimsical for three or four days 
about the succession, they seem to recant and own 
themselves in an error by the later votes. Every 
one of them approved the peace, and were for the 
address at the end of the last session, that it was safe, 
honourable, aud advantageous. Considering what 
ministers were employed here by the court of Han- 
over, aud that the sing himself had little information 
but what he received from them, 1 think his list 
shows no ill disposition to the Tories : and they say 
he it not apt to be hasty in removing the persons he 
finds in employment. The bill is brought in for grant- 
ing him the old duties for the civil list. One Wykes,® 
of Northampton, moved to tack the place-bill to it; 
but nobody seconded him, and he was extremely 
laughed at. He happens unlukily to be a Tory. 

Did you receive your papers last post t The first 
copy d is not yet left at Si. Dunstan’s.® Should I send 
to Barber for it in lord Boiingbroke's name t I have 
writ to him to bring in his bill, and as soon as he 
comes I will pay him. I suppose 1 shall see him to- 
morrow. I wish you a good journey to Ireland. 
But if 1 hear Saturday's post comes into Wantage 
on Sunday, I shall trouble you again. Pray let me 
know when you land in Ireland, that I may write 
to you if anything happens worth while. I shall be 
very impatient for what you promise me from thence. 
I should be very glad to hear from you while you are 
on the road. 

* He mean* lord Oxford. 

’’To take the oath* to the goveruraeut on king George's sc* 
cession. 

c William Wykes, M.P. for Northampton in two xsxlis* 
menu 1713 tud 1714. 

4 Tim fimt draught of I he *• Free Thoughts.” 

r The coffeehouse so railed. 


ed by Google 
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Lord Anglesey came to town last Tuesday. They 
are all here now except Pembroke and Strafford. 

Charles Eversfield* is making his court to the 
dukes of Somerset and Argyle ; he declares he will 
keep his place if he can, and that he will not stir for 
Campion's election in the county of Sussex. Cam- 
pion and he have had some high words upon that 
account. Lord Orford told the commissioners of the 
admiralty they were ignorant, negligent of their 
duty, and wanted zeal for the kind's service. 


PROM PR. ARBUTHNOT. 

August It, 1714. 

Mr DBAn Friend, — I thank you for your kind 
letter, which is very comfortable upon such a melan- 
choly occasion. My dear mistress's days were num- 
bered even in my imagination, aud could not exceed 
such certain limits ; but of that small number a 
great deal was cut off by the last troublesome scene 
of this contention among her servants. I believe 
sleep was never more welcome to a weary traveller 
than death was to her; only it surprised her too sud- 
denly before she had signed her will ; which no 
doubt her being involved into so much business hin- 
dered her from finishing. It was unfortunate that 
she had been persuaded, as is supposed by Lowndes, 
that it was necessary to have it under the great seal. 
I have figured to myself all this melancholy scene ; 
and even, if it be possible, worse than it has happen- 
ed, twenty times; so that I was prepared for it. My 
case is not half so deplorable as poor lady Masham's 
and several of the queen’s servants ; some of whom 
have no chance for their bread but the generosity 
of his present majesty, which several people that 
know him very much commend. So far is plain 
from what has happened in public affairs, that what 
one party has affirmed of the settlement has proved 
true, and that it was firm ; that it was in some mea- 
sure an advantage to the successor not to have been 
here, and so obliged to declare himself in several 
things in which he is now at liberty. And indeed 
never any prince in this respect came to the crown 
with greater advantage. I can assure you the peace- 
able scene that now appears is a disappointment to 
more than one set of people. 

I have an opportunity calmly and philosophically 
to consider that treasure of vileness and baseness 
that I always believe to be in the heart of man ; and 
to behold them exert their insolence and baseness : 
every new instance, instead of surprising and griev- 
jng me as it does some of my friends, really diverts 
me and in a manner improves my theory ; though I 
think I have not met with it in my own case except 
from one man, and he was very far mistaken, for to 
him I would not abate one grain of my proud spirit. 
Dear friend, the last sentence of your letter quite 
kills me. Never repeat that melancholy tender 
word, that you will endeavour to forget me. I am 
sure I never can forget you till I meet with (what is 
impossible) another whose conversation 1 can delight 
so much in as Dr. Swift's ; and yet that is the small- 
est thing I ought to value you for. That hearty sin- 
cere friendship, that plain and open ingenuity in all 
your commerce, is what I am sure I never can find 
in another. Alas! I shall often want a faithful mo- 
nitor, one that would vindicate me behind my back, 
and tell me my faults to my face. God knows I 
write this with tears in my eyes. Yet do not be 
obstinate, but come up for a little time to London ; 
and if you must needs go, we may concert a manner 
of correspondence wherever we are. I have a letter 
from Gay just before the queen's death Is he not 

• M.unber for Horsham. 


a true poet who had not one of his own books to 
give to the princess that asked for one 1 


TO MISS VAN HOM HIGH. 

August 13. 1714. 

I iiad your letter last post, and before you can send 
me another I shall set out for Ireland. 1 must go 
and take the oaths ; and the sooner the better. If 
you are in Ireland when I am there 1 shall see you 
very seldom. It is not a place for any freedom ; but 
it is where everything is known in a week, and 
magnified a hundred degrees. These are rigorous 
laws that must be passed through : but it is proba- 
ble we may meet in London in winter ; r if not, 
leave all to fate that seldom comes to humour our 
inclinations. I say all this out of the perfect esteem 
and friendship I have for you. These public mis- 
fortunes have altered all my measures aud broke my 
spirits. God Almighty bless you. I shall I hope 
be on horseback in a day after this comes to your 
hand. I would not answer your questions for a mil- 
lion ; nor can I think of them with any ease of mind. 
Adieu. 


PROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

August 14. 1714." 

I hope you did not pay the two shillings for postage. 
If you did, pray send me the cover that I may inquire 
into the meaning of it. 

I suppose you expect news upon Cragg’s return 
from Hanover; but I do not hear a word more than 
what you have in the lords-justices* speech. Yes- 
terday morning after he came the Whigs looked de- 
jected, and our friends very much pleased ; though 
I do not know any reason for either, unless it was 
expected by both sides that he would have brought 
orders for alterations. It seems the dragon’s enter- 
tainment was on a family account, upon the agree- 
ment between lord Harley and lord Pelham ; and 
only those who were concerned in their affairs were 
invited. But slighter grounds would have served to 
raise a story at this time, and it was sufficient that 
my lord Townshend and lord Cowper dined at lus 
house. However, we look upon him as lost to our 
side ; and he has certainly made advances of civility 
to the Whigs, which they have returned with the 
utmost contempt. I am told Dismal [earl of Not- 
tingham] begins to declare for his old friends, and 
protests he was really afraid for the protestant suc- 
cession, which made him act in the manner he did. 
The foreign peers arc certainly deprived of their 
right of voting by the express words of the act of 
succession ; and it appears it was the intention of 
the legislature at that time, for prince George of 
Denmark was excepted byname; but it is thought 
the lords will interpret it otherwise when it comes to 
be tried. They do not lose the other privileges of 
peerage, and their posterity bom here may sit in the 
house. The same clause extends to the house of 
commons ; and no foreigner can enjoy any employ- 
ment civil or military. They may be favourable to 
the lords, who are all Whigs ; hut I doubt poor duke 
Disney will lose his regiment. I suppose Barber 
has given you an account of lord Bolingbroke's pam- 
phlet. If you and he are not come to an i claircisse - 
ment upon it, I shall send to him for it. I long for 
the other. Yesterday the commons voted ntmine 
con. to pay the Hanover troops that deserted us in 
1712. To-day sir William Wyndham, Campion, 
and two or three more, gave some opposition to it, 
for which they were extremely blamed. I think 

• On the back of this letter is the following note of tl*» dean : 

'* Memoranda nv.— I left I-etcorab*. August 16, 1714, in order 
to go to Ire'end." 
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they had acted right if they had spoke against it 
yesterday ; but it seems they were not then in the 
house. They had not strength enough to-day to 
come to a division. 

Once more I wish you a good journey and a quick 
return ; and I hope you will find things go better 
than you expect. 

FROM MR. GAY TO. DK. ARBUTHNOT. OR THE DEAN 
OP ST. PATRICK’S. 

Hauover. August IS, 1714. 

You remember I suppose that I was to write you 
abundance of letters from Hanover ; but as one of 
the most distinguishing qualities of a politician is 
secrecy, you must not expect from me any arcanas 
of state. There is another thing that is necessary to 
establish the character of a politician ; which is 
to seem always to be full of alTairs of Btate ; to 
know the consultations of the cabinet council, when 
at the same time all his politics are collected from 
newspapers. Which of these two causes my secrecy 
is owing to I leave you to determine. There is yet 
one thing more that is extremely necessary for a 
foreigu minister, which he can no more be without 
than an artisan without his tools ; 1 mean the terms 
of his art. I call it an art, or a science, because I 
think the king of France has established an academy 
to instruct the young Machiaveliausof his country in 
the deep and profound science of politics. To the 
end that I might be qualified for an employment of 
this nature, and not only be qualified myself, but (to 
speak in the style of sir John Falstaff ) bo the cause 
of qualifications in others, I have made it my busi- 
ness to read memoirs, treatises, &c. And as a dic- 
tionary of law-terms is thought necessary for young 
beginners, so I thought a dictionary of terms of state 
would be no less useful for young politicians. The 
terms of politics being not eo numerous as to swell 
into a volume, especially in time of peace (for in 
time of war all the terms of fortification are in- 
cluded), 1 thought fit to extract them in the same 
manner for the benefit of young practitioners, os a 
famous author has compiled his learned treatise of 
the law called the “ Doctor and Student.” I have 
not made any great progress in this piece ; but how- 
ever I will just give you a specimen of it, which will 
make you in the same manner a judge of the design 
and nature of this treatise. 

Politician. What are the necessary tools for a 
prince to work with 1 

Student. Ministers of state 

Pol. What are the two great qualities of a minis- 
ter of state 1 

Stud. Secrecy and despatch. 

Pol. Into how many parts are the ministers of 
slate divided 1 

Stud. Into two. First, ministers of state at home ; 
secondly, ministers of state abroad, who are called 
foreign ministers. 

Pol. Very right. Now, as I design you for the 
latter of these employments, I shall waive saying 
anything of the first of these. What are the differ- 
ent degrees of foreign ministers. 

Stua. The different degrees of foreign ministers 
are as follow first, plenipotentiaries ; second, am- 
bassadors extraordinary ; third, ambassadors In or- 
dinary ; fourth, envoys-extraordinary : fifth, envoys 
in ordinary; sixth, residents; seventh, consuls; and 
eighth, secretaries. 

Pol. How is a foreign minister to be known 1 

Stud. By his credentials. 

Pol. When are a foreign minister's credentials to 
be delivered t 

Stud. Upon bis first admission into the presence 


of the prince to whom he is sent, otherwise called 
his first audience. 

Pol. How many kinds of audiences are there ? 

Stud. Two, which are called a public audience, 
and a private audience. 

Pol. What should a foreign minister’s behaviour 
be when he has his first audience \ 

Stud. He should bow profoundly, speak deli- 
berately, aud wear both sides of his long periwig 
before, &c. 

By these few questions and answers you may be 
able to make some judgment of the usefulness of 
this politic treatise. Wicquefort it is true can never 
be sufficiently admired for bis elaborate treatise of 
the conduct of an ambassador in all his negotiations : 
hut I design this only as a compendium, or the am- 
bassador's manual, or vade mecum. 

I have written so far of this letter and do not 
know who to seud it to ; but I have now determined 
to send it cither to Dr. Arbuthnot, the dean of St. 
Patrick's, or to both. My lord Clarendon is very 
much approved of at court, aud I believe is not dis- 
satisfied with his reception. We have not much 
variety of diversions ; what we did yesterday and 
to-day we shall do to-morrow ; which is to go to 
court, and walk in the gardens at Herenhausen. L 
I write any more my letter will be just like my di- 
versiona, the same thing over and over again. — So 
sirs, your most obliged humble servant, 

John Gay. 

I would have written this letter over again, bu 
I had not time. Correct all my errata. 


FROM MR. JERVAS TO MR. POPE. 

August SO. 1714. 

I have a particular to tell you at this time, which 
pleases me so much that you must expect a more 
than ordinary alacrity iu every turn. You know 
how I could keep you in suspense for twenty lines, 
but I will tell you directly that Mr. Addison and * 
have had a conversation that it would have been 
worth your while to have been placed behind the 
wainscot or behind some half-length picture to have 
heard. He assured me that he would make use no. 
only of his interest but of his art to do you some 
service ; he did not mean his art of poetry, but his 
art at court ; aud he is sensible that nothing can 
have a better air for himself than moving in your 
favour, especially since insinuations were spread that 
he did not care you should prosper too much as a 
poet, lie protests that it shall not be his fault if 
there is not the best intelligence in the world and 
the most hearty friendship, &c. He owns he was 
afraid Dr. Swift might have carried you too far 
among the enemy during the heat of the animosity ; 
but now all is safe, and you are escaped even in his 
opinion. I promised in your name, like a good god- 
father, not that you should renounce the devil and 
all his works, but that you should be delighted to 
find him your friend merely for his owu sake ; there- 
fore prepare yourself for some civilities. 

I have done Homer’s head,* shadowed and height- 
ened carefully; aud 1 enclose the outline of the 
same site, that you may determine whether you 
would have it so large, or reduced to make room for 
feuillagc or laurel rouud the oval, or about the 
square of the bustol perhaps there is something 
more solemn in the image itself if I can get it well 
performed. 

If 1 have been instrumental in bringing you aud 
Mr. Addison together with all sincerity, I value my- 
• Prefixed to the first edition of Pope’s translation of Use 
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•elf upon it a* an acceptable piece of service to «uch 
a one as I know you to be. 

Yours, &c. 


FROM MR. POPE TO MR. JERVAS. 

August in. 1114. 

I am just arrived from Oxford, very well diverted 
and entertained there. Every one it much con- 
cerned for the queen's death. No panegyric* ready 
yet for the king. 

I admire your Whig principles of resistance ex- 
ceedingly, in the spirit of the Barcelonians : 1 join 
in your wish for them. Mr. Addison’s verses on 
Liberty in his letter from Italy would be a good 
form of prayer in my opinion. 

“ O Liberty I thou goddess heavenly bright!” kc. 

What you mention of the friendly office you en- 
deavoured to do betwixt Mr. Addison and me de- 
serves acknowledgments on my part. You tho- 
roughly know my regard to his character, and my 
propensity to testify it by all ways in my power. 
You as thoroughly know the scandalous meanness 
of that proceeding which was used by Philips to 
make a man I so highly value suspect my dispositions 
towards him. But as, after all, Mr. Addison must 
be the judge in what regards himself, and has seemed 
to he no very just one to me, so I must own to you 
I expect nothing but civility from him, how much 
soever I wish for his friendship. As for any offices 
of real kindness or service which it is in his power 
to do me, I should be ashamed to receive them from 
any man who had no better opinion of my morals 
than to think me a party-man ; nor of my temper, 
than to believe me capable of maligning or envying 
another's reputation as a poet. So I leave it to time 
to convince him as to both, to* show him the shallow 
depths of those half-witted creatures who misin- 
formed him, and to prove that I am incapable of 
endeavouring to lesseu a person whom I would he 
proud to imitate, and therefore ashamed to flatter. 
In a word, Mr. Addison is sure of my respect at ail 
times, and of my real friendship whenever he shall 
think fit to know me for what I am. 

For all that passed betwixt Dr. Swift and me, you 
know the whole (without reserve) of our corre- 
spondence. The engagements I had to him were 
such us the actual services he had done me in rela- 
tion to the subscription for Homer obliged me to. 
I must have leave to he grateful to him and to any- 
one who serves me, let him be never so obnoxious 
to any party : nor did the Tory party ever put me to 
the hardship of asking this leave, which is the great- 
est obligation I owe to it ; and I expect no greater 
from the Whig party than the same liberty — a curse 
on the word party, which I have been forced to use 
so often in this period ! I wish the present reign 1 
may put an end to the distinction, that there may be 
no other for the future than that of honest and 
knave, fool and man of sense ; these two sorts must 
always he enemies ; but for the rest, may all people 
do as you and I — believe what they please, and be 
friends. — I am, &c. Alexander Popk. 


FROM DR. AR RUTH NOT TO MR. TOPE- 

Srptomlwr 7, |7|4. 

I AM extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a 
poor old distressed courtier, commonly the most 
despisable thing in the world. This blow has bo 
loused Scnblerus that he has recovered his senses, 
• Unfortunately it did not put an rod to pnrtv di4inrtiot<i ; 
Lot. by pr<wi mint! the Twin, height nod nnd e' litiaued the 
unitncsii) of both parti.-*.— How api<o»itcl\ maj thi. be applied 
to the present reign I 


and thinks and talks like other men. From oeing 
frolicsome and gay he is turned grave and morose. 
His lucubrations lie neglected among old news- 
papers, cases, petitions, and abundance of unanswer- 
able letters. I wish to God they had been among 
the papers of a noble lord [Bolingbroke] sealed up : 
then might Scriblerus have passed for the pretender ; 
and it would have been a most excellent and labo- 
rious work for the ** Flying Post," or some such 
author, to have allegorised all his adventures into a 
plot, and found out mysteries somewhat like the 
44 Key to the Lock.” 

Martin's office is now the second door on the left 
hand in Dover-strect, where he will be glad to see 
Dr. Parnell, Mr. Pope, and his old friends, to whom 
he can still afford a half-pint of claret. It is with 
some pleasure that he contemplates the world still 
busy, and al". mankind at work for him. I have seen 
a letter from dean Swift. He keeps up his noble 
spirit ; and though like a man knocked down, you 
may behold him still with a stem countenance, and 
aiming a blow at his adversaries. I will add no 
more, being in haste ; only that I will never forgive 
you if you cannot use my foresaid house in Dover- 
Btreet with the same freedom as you did that in St. 
James's ; for as our friendship was not begun upon 
the relation of a courtier, so I hope it will not end 
with it. I shall always be proud to be reckoned 
amongst the number of your friends and humble ser- 
vants. 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin. September 14, 1714. 

My Lord, — I hope your lordship, who were always 
so kind to me while you were a servant, will not for- 
get me now in your greatness. I give you this cau- 
tion, because I really believe you will be apt to be 
exalted in your new station of retirement, which was 
the only honourable post that those who gave it you 
were capable of conferring. And as, in other em- 
ployments, the circumstances with which they are 
given are sometimes said to he equally valuable with 
the gift itself, so it was in your cose. The sealing 
up your office, and especially without any directions 
from the king, discovered such sentiments of you in 
such persons as would make any honest man proud 
to share them. 

I must be so free as to tell you that this new office 
of retirement will be harder for you to keep than 
that of secretary : and you lie under one great disad- 
vantage, besides your being too young; that, whereas 
none but knaves and fools desire to deprive you of 
your former post, all the honest men in England will 
be for putting you out of this. 

I go ou in writing though I know not how to seud 
you my letter. If I were sure it would be opened 
by the sealers of your office, I would fill it with some 
terms of art that they would better deserve than 
relish. 

It is a point of wisdom too hard for me not to 
look back with vexation upon past management. 
Divines tell us often from their pulpits 44 that half 
the pains which some men take to be damned would 
have compassed their salvation:** this, 1 am sure, was 
extremely our case. I know not what motions your 
lordship intends, but if 1 see the old Whig measures 
taken in the next elections, and that the court, the 
hank, East India, and South Sea, act strenuously, 
and procure a majority, I shall lie down and beg of 
Jupiter to heave the cart out of the dirt 

I would give all 1 am worth, for the sake of my 
country, that you had left your mantle with some- 
body in the house of commons, or that a doxen 
| honest men among them had only so many shreds of 
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k. — And to, having despatched all our friends in 
England, off flies a splinter, and knocks two go- 
vernors of Ireland dead. I remember we never 
had leisure to think of that kingdom. The poor dead 
queeu is used like the giant Longaron in Rabelais. 
I'antagruel took Longaron by the heels, and made 
him his weapon to kill twenty other giants ; then flung 
him over a river into the town and killed tvro ducks 
uud an old cat. I could talk very wisely to you, but 
you would regard me not. I could bid you non des- 
perare de repub hr A ; and say that res nohint diu male 
administrari. But I will cut all short, and assure 
you that if you do not save us I will not be at the 
pains of racking my invention to guess how we Bhail 
be saved ; and yet 1 have read Polybius. 

They tell me you have a very good crop of wheat, 
but the barley is bad. Hay will certainly be dear 
unless we have an open winter. I hope you found 
your hounds in good condition, and that Bright has 
not made a stirrup-leather of your jockey-belt. 

I imagine you now smoking with your humdrum 
squire (I forget his name), who can go home at mid- 
night and open a dozen gates when be Is drunk. 

I beg your lordship not to ask me to lend you any 
money. If you will come and live at the deanery, 
and furnish up an apartment, I will find you in vic- 
tuals and drink, which is more than ever )ou got by 
the court: and, as proud as you are, I hope to see 
you accept a part of this offer before you die. 

The take this country ; it has in three weeks 

spoiled two as good sixpenny pamphlets as ever a 
proclamation w-as issued against. And since we talk 
of that, there will not be •••••• •.* 

1 shall be cured of loving England as the fellow was 
of his ague, by getting himself whipped through the 
town. 

I would retire too if I could; but my country-scat, 
where I have an acre of ground, is gone to ruin. 
The wall of my own apartment is fallen down, and 
I want mud to rebuild it, and straw to thatch it. 
Besides, & spiteful neighbour has seized on six feet 
of ground, carried off my trees, and spoiled my 
grove. All this is literally true, and I have not for- 
titude enough to go and see those devastations. 

But in return, I live a country life in town, sec 
nobody, and go #vcry day once to prayers, and hope 
in a few months to grow as stupid as the present 
situation of affairs will require. 

Well, after all, parsons are not such bad company, 
especially when they are under subjection ; and I let 
none but such come near me. 

However, pray God forgive them by whose indo- 
lence, neglect, or want of friendship, I am reduced 
to live with twenty leagues of salt water between 
your lordship and me, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

October It. 1714. 

Dear Brother, — Even in affliction your letter made 
me melancholy, and communicated some of the spleen 
which you had when you wrote it, and made me for- 
feit some of my reputation of cheerfulness and tem- 
per under afflictions. However, I have so many 
subjects amongst my friends and fellow-servants to 
be grieved for, that I can easily turn it off myself 
with credit. The queen's poor servants are, like so 
many poor orphans, exposed in the very streets : and 
those whose past obligations of gratitude and honour 
ought to have engaged them to have represented their 
case, pass by them like so many abandoned creatures, 
without the possibility of ever being able to make the 

• Here are two or three words iu the mauutcupt totally 
erased and illegible. 
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I least return for a favour ; which has added to my 

' theory of liumau virtue. 

1 wish 1 did not only haunt you in the obliging 
and affectionate sense )ou are pleased to express it, 
but were personally present with you ; and 1 think 
it were hardly iu the power of fortune uot to make 
some minutes pleasant. I dine with my lord ami 
lady Masham to-day, where we will us usually re- 
member you. 

You have read, ere this time, •• The History of 
the White Staff,”* which is either contrived by an 
euemy, or by himself^ to bring down vengeance : and 
I have told some of his nearest friends so. All the 
dragon (earl of Oxford] can say will not give him 
one single friend amongst the whole party ; and 
therefore I even wonder at him, which )ou will say 
is a strange tiling. The very great person of all 
[probably king George l.J can hardly speak of him 
with patience. The Coude [earl of Peterborough] 
acts like a man of spirit, makes up to the king ami 
talks to him, and would have acted with more sense 
than any of them, could he have had ati) body to 
have acted along with him : nos numerus su/nus, &c. 
The man you speak of is just as you describe, so 1 
beg pardon. Shadwell says he will have my place at 
Chelsea. Garth told me his merit was, giving intel- 
ligence about his mistress’s health. 1 desired he 
would do me the favour to say that I valued in) self 
upon quite the contrary, and I hoped to live to see 
the day when his majesty would value me the more 
for it too. 1 have not seen an) thing as yet to make 
me recant a certain inconvenient opinion 1 have, 
that one cannot pay too dear for peace of mind. 

Poor philosopher Berkeley has now the idea b of 
health, which was very hard to produce iu him; for 
he had an idea of a strange fever upon him so strong 
that it was very hard to destroy it by introducing a 
contrary one. Poor Gay is much where he was, 
only out of the duchess's [duchess of Monmouth] 
family and service. He has some confidence in the 
princess and countess of Picborough ; 1 wish it may- 
be significant to him. I advised him to make a pi.era 
upon the princess before she came over, describing 
her to the English ladies; for it seems the princess 
does not dislike that. (She is really a person that I 
believe will give great content to ever) body.) But 
Gay was v o such a groveling condition as to the 
affairs of the world, that his Muse would uot stoop 
to visit him. I can say no more of news than that 
you will find the proceedings hitherto have been 
comparatively gentle. Adieu. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT TO MR. FORD.* 

October I®, 1714. 

Dear Sin, — I thank you kindly for yours, with the 
enclosed from our friend. I would have obeyed your 
commands as to 44 The History of the White Staff 
but there really is no answer to it, more than a thing 
that rises just out of what is said in the history j 
none writ on purpose by any one that knows matters 
of fact, or can contradict what be says ; or indeed 
writ by concert of the persons that are attacked. And 
I reckon any other is not w r orth your while to read. 
The dragon denies it; but, as I told the governor, it 
is necessary for him to do that in a very solemn and 
strong manner, else there will be a ripping answer, 
as you say. All things go on at the usual rate. I 

• A | '.imp let by Mr. Daniel De Foe— “The Secret History 
of the White SUIT; lieiug an account of affairs under the con- 
duct of aonie late minute] a, aud of what might probably have 
happened if her majesty had not died.'' 

*> This allude* to bu book, in which hr ahem pis to prove 
that oil thmga euppoaed to depend upon a material world *ut* 
*i»t only in idea. 

* Written on the Mine paper with the lad. 
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am at an uncertainty null as to my little office. I 
leave them to do just as they please. George Field- 
ing and brigadier Briton are grooms of the bed- 
chamber, which does not seem altogether the doing 
of a certain great man. The groom of the stole is 
still uncertain, lying between two that you know. I 
am told that the great person of all has spoken more 
contemptibly of the dragon than of anybody, and in 
very hard terms. Has not he managed finely at last 1 
The princess gives great content to everybody. I will 
add no more, being to write on the other side to the 
dean, which pray forward. 

TO SIR ARTHUR LANGFORD. 

Trim. October 30, 1714. 

Sir, — I was to wait on you the other day, and was 
told by your servant that you are not to be seen till 
toward evening, which, at the distance I am at this 
time of the year, cannot easily be compassed. My 
principal business was to let you know that since 
my last return from England many persons have 
complained to me that I suffered a conventicle to be 
kept in my parish, and in a place where there never 
was any before. I mentioned this to your nephew 
Rowley in Dublin when he came to me with this 
message from you : but 1 could not prevail with him 
to write to you about it. 1 have always looked upon 
you as an honest gentleman, of great charity and 
piety in your way; and I hope you will remember at 
the same time that it becomes you to be a legal man, 
and that you will not promote nor encourage, much 
less give a beginning to, a thing directly contrary to 
the law. You know the dissenters in Ireland are 
suffered to have their conventicles only by conniv- 
ance, and that only in places where they formerly 
used to meet. Whereas this conventicle of yours is 
a new thing, in a new place, entirely of your own 
erection, and perverted to this ill uae from the design 
you outwardly seemed to have intended it for. It 
lias been the weakness of the dissenters to be too 
sanguine and assuming upon events in the state 
which appeared to give them the least encouiag**. 
merit ; and this, in other turns of affairs, has proved 
very much to their disadvantage. The most mode- 
rate churchmen may be apt to resent when they see 
a sect, without toleration by law, insulting the esta- 
blished religion. Whenever the legislature shall 
think fit to give them leave to build new conventicles, 
all good churchmen will submit: but till then we can 
hardly see it without betraying our church. I hope, 
therefore, you will not think it hard if I take those 
methods which my duty obliges me to prevent this 
growing evil as far as it lies in my power, unless you 
shall think fit,, from your own prudence, or the ad- 
vice of some understanding friends, to shut up the 
doors of that conventicle for the future. I am, with 
true friendship and esteem, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, B. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 

November 4, 1714. 

Sik,— I have one letter from you to acknowledge, 
which I will do very soon. In the mean time I send 
this to acquaint you that, if you have not already hid 
your papers in some private place in the hands of a 
trusty friend, I fear they will fall into the hands of 
our enemies. Sure you have already taken care in 
this matter, by what the public prints told you of 
the proceedings of the great men toward the earl of 
Strafford and Mr. Prior. However, for greater cau- 
tion, this is sent you by . I am, &c. 

FROM MISS VANIfOMRlGH. 

Dublin. 1714. 

Yoc once had a maxim, which was to act what was 


right and not mind what the world would say. I 
wish you would keep to it now. Pray, what can be 
wrong in seeing and advising an unhappy young 
woman I I cannot imagine. You cannot but know 
that your frowns make my life unsupportable. You 
have taught inc to distinguish, and then to leave me 
miserable. Now all I beg is, that you will for once 
counterfeit (since you cannot otherwise) that in- 
dulgent friend you once were, till I get the better of 
these difficulties. 


FROM THE SAMB- 

Dublin, 1714. 

You bid me be easy and you would see me as often 
as you could. You had better have said, as often as 
you could get the better of your inclinations so 
much ; or as often as you remembered there was 
such a one in the world. If you continue to treat 
me as you do you will not be made uneasy by me 
long. It is impossible to describe what 1 have suf- 
fered since I saw you last. I am sure 1 could have 
borne the rack much better than those killing words 
of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die without 
seeing you more ; but those resolves, to your misfor- 
tune, did not last long. For there is something in 
human nature that prompts one so to find relief in 
this world I must give way to it, and beg you would 
see me and speak kindly to me, for I am sure you 
would not condemn any one to suffer what I have 
done could you hut know it. The reason I write to 
)ou is, because I cannot tell it to you should I see 
you. For when I begin to complain, then you are 
angry; and there is something in )our looks so awful 
that it strikes me dumb. Oh! that you may have 
but so much regard for me left that this complaint 
may touch your soul with pity. 1 say as little as 
ever I can ; did you but know what I thought, I am 
sure it would move you to forgive me, and believe I 
cannot help telling you this and live.* 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT TO MR. F0RD> 

November. 1714. 

Df.ar Friend, — I hope this will find you in good 
health, and I hope in greater tranquillity of mind 
than when we used to lament together at your office 
for the eternal faults of our friends. I have seen the 
dragon thrice since I wrote to you. He is without 
shadow of change, the greatest example of an uu- 
shaken tranquillity of mind that ever 1 yet saw, 
seeming perfectly well satisfied with his own conduct 
in every particular. You know we have often said 
that there is but one dragon in rerum naturA. I do 
not know what he thinks, but I am perfectly well 
satisfied that there will not be that one dnigon left 
if some people have their will. Haly Bassa, they 
say, struggles for his son-in-law. It is generous and 
grateful. There is a prodigious quarrel between him 
and the president about it.® I huve given you the 
trouble of the adjoined for the dean, as also a scrap 
of a letter for him which we had begun at our club, 
but did not finish ; I)r. Parnell not going as he said. 

1 am not yet out, but expect to be soon Adieu. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you of the pretender** 
declaration, in which there are words to this pur> 

■ A letter from Dr. dated Phi'ijwtown. November 3, 

1714, says that he *uu going to a friend upon a promise, being 
thm a mile from Trim, when Mias Vanhomrigh • servant over- 
took him with a letter. She was then at Xilrliohid, and would 
go to town on the Monday following, to her lodging in Turn- 
•tile-alley. He concludes thus : “ I have rode a tedious journey 
to-day, and can say no more. Nor sluill you know where I n m 
till I come, and then I will see you. A tig for your letters and 
messages. Adieu." 

* Indorsed. ** Received December 3, I'li 
« Daniel carl of Nottingham. 
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]M>*e : — “ That he had no reason to doubt of the 
good intention of hia sister, which was the reason 
that he sat quiet in her time, but now was disap- 
pointed by the deplorable accident of her sudden 
Seath." 


FROM THE SAME. 

November. 1714. 

Dear Brotheh, — I send you the scrap of a letter 
begun to you by the whole society, because I sup- 
pose you even value the fragments of your friends. 
The honest gentleman* at whose lodgings we wrote 
is gone for France. 1 really value your judgment 
extremely in choosing your friends. I think worthy 
Mr. Ford is an instance of it, being an honest, sen- 
sible, firm, friendly man, et qtia/ut ab inceptu proccs- 
serat, &c. Though, by the way, praising your 
judgment is a little compliment to myself, which I 
am apt to fall into of late, nobody now being at the 
trouble of doing it for me. The Pamellian, who 
was to have carried this letter, seems to have changed 
his mind by some sudden turns in bis affairs, but I 
wish his hopes may not be the effect of some acci- 
dental thing working upon his spirits, rather than 
any well-grounded project. 

If it be any pleasure to you, I can assure you that 
ou are remembered kindly by your friends, and 
believe not altogether forgot by your enemies. I 
think both is for your reputation. I am told that 
I am to lose my little preferment : b however, I hope 
to be able to keep a little habitation warm in town. 
1 cannot but say I thiuk there is one tiling in your 
circumstance that must make any man happy, which 
is, a liberty to preach. Such a prodigious privilege, 
that, if it did not border upon simony, I could really 
purchase it for a sum of money. For my part, I 
never imagine any man can be uneasy that lias the 
opportunity of venting himself to a whole congrega- 
tion once a-week. And you may pretend what you 
will, 1 am sure you think so too, or you do not judge 
right. As for news, I never inquire about any. 
Fuimu* Trot », &c. Sed nunc ferox Jupiter trantlu - 
lit omnia ad Argos. 

My present politics is to give no disturbance to the 
present folks in the due exercise of their power, for 
fear of forcing them to do very strange things, rather 
than part with what they love so well. Untoward 
reports in the country will make elections dearer, 
which I am sorry for. The dragon I am afraid will 
be struck at. Adieu, in haste. 

1 must not forget to tell you a passage of the pretend- 
er's declaration to ihis purpose : — “ That he had no 
reason to doubt of the good intention of his sister, 
which was the reason that he sat quiet in her 
time ; but now was disappointed by the deplorable 
accident of her suddeu death." 


TO MONSIEUR flIRAl.DI 
[VcreUry to the duke of Tuscany]. 

Dr Dublin, en Ireland*, 
Pevrier 26 , 1714-15. 

Monsieur, — Je prends la liberty de vous presenter le 
porteur de celui-ci, Monsieur Howard, gentilhomme 
savant et de condition dc ce pays-ci ; qui prfetend de 
faire le tour d'ltalie ; et qui, 6tant chanoine en in on 
doyennl et professeur de college ici, veut en voyage- 
ant parmi les catholiques s'opiniatrcr le plus dans 
son h£r4sie. Et apres tout, monsieur, il n'est que 
juste, puisque vous avez derobf* notre franchise An- 
gloise pour l'ajouter 4 votre politesse Itolienne, que 
quelques-uns de nous-autres tramontanes devoient 
en voyageant chez vous faire des reprlsaille*. Vous 

• Written on the same paper the last 
k Phvairiau in the royal household. 


me souffriez aussi de vous prier de presenter mes 
tres humbles devoirs 4 son altesao royale le grand due. 

Four mon particulier, monsieur, je prends la 
liberty de vous dire que, deux mois devant la mort 
de la reine, voyant, qu’il 6toit tout-4-fait impossible 
de raccommoder mes amis du miniature, je me 
retirai 4 la campogne en Berkshire, d’ou apres ce 
triste 6v£uement je veuois en Irelande, o4 je de- 
raeure en mon doyenn6, et attends ayec la resignation 
d’un bon chritien la ruine de notre cause et de mes 
amis, menaces tous le jours par la faction dominante. 
Car ces messieurs sent tout-4-fait rlsolu de t rancher 
une demi-douzaine de t$tes des xneilleurcs d’Augle- 
terre, et que vous avez fort bien connues et estimees. 
Dieu sail quel en sera l'6v£nement. Pour mois, j'ai 
quittG pour jamais la politique, ct avec la permission 
des bonnes gens qui sont maintenuut en vogue, je 
demeurerai la reste de ma vie en mon hermitage pour 
souger a mon salut. 

Adieu, monsieur, ct me faites la justice de croira 
que je suis, avec beaucoup de respect, monsieur 
votre, &c 


TO MR. G1RALDI. 

Dublin, February 25, 1714*15 

Sir, — I take the liberty to recommend to you the 
hearer, Mr. Howard, a learned gentleman of good 
family in ibis country, who intends to make the tour 
of Italy, and being a canon in my deanery, and 
professor of a college in this university, would fain 
be confirmed in his heresy by travelling among catho- 
lics. And after all, sir, it is but just that, since you 
have borrowed our English frankness and sincerity 
to ingraft ou your Italian politeness, some of us 
tramontanes should make reprisals on you by tra- 
velling. You will also permit uie to beg you will be 
be so kind as to present my most humble duty to his 
royal highness the grand duke. 

With regard to myself, I will be so free as to tell 
you that two months before the queen’s deceuse, 
finding that it was impossible to reconcile my friends 
of the ministry, I retired to a country-house iu 
Berkshire ; from whence after the melancholy event 
1 came over to Ireland, where I now reside upon my 
deanery, uud with Christian resignation wait for the 
destruction of our cause and of my friends, which 
the reigning faction are daily contriving. For these 
gentlemen are absolutely determined to strike off 
half a dozen heads of the best men in England, 
whom you intimately knew and esteemed. God 
knows what will be the consequence. For my part 
I have bid adieu to politics, and with the good leave 
of the honest men who are now in power, I shall 
spend the remainder of my days in my hermitage, 
and attend entirely to my own private affairs. Adieu, 
sir, and do me the justice to believe that 1 am, with 
great respect, sir, yours, &c. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, June 20. 1715. 

My lord bishop of Clogher* gave me your kind letter 
full of reproaches for my not writing. I am natu- 
rally no very exact correspondent, and when I leave 
a country without probability of returning, I think 
a 9 seldom as I can of what I loved or esteemed in it, 
to avoid the dtsiderium which of all things makes life 
most uneasy. But you must give me leave to ada 
one thing, that you talk at your ease, being wholly 
unconcerned in public events : for if your friends ths 

* Dr. St. George Ashe. ■ follow of Trinity college. Dublin 
(to whom the dean was pupil). vfWrwnrtU bishop of Clog her. 
1697, and translated to these* of Derry in 1710-17. He married 
Swift to Mrs Johnson. 171017, ami performed the ceremony 
in a garden. 
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Whigs* continue you may hope for some favour; if 
the Tories return* you are at least sure of quiet. You 
know how well I loved both lord Oxford and Boling- 
broke, and how dear the duke of Ormond is to tne : 
do you imagine I can be easy while their enemies 
are endeavouring to take otT their heads 1 I nunc y ct 
versus tecum meditare canoros . — Do you imagine I 
can he easy when 1 think of the probable conse- 
quences of these proceedings, perhaps upon the very 
peace of the nation, but cettainly of the minds of so 
many hundred thousand good subjects 1 Upon the 
whole, you may truly attribute my silence to the 
eclipse, but it was that eclipse which happened on 
the 1st of August. 0 

I borrowed your Homer from the bishop (mine is 
not yet landed), and read it out in two evenings. 

If it pleases others as well as me, you have got your 
end in protit and reputation ; yet I am angry’ at some 
bad rhymes and triplets , and pray in your next do 
not let me have so many unjustifiable rhymes to war 
and gods. I tell you all the faults I know, only in 
one or two places you are a little too obscure : but I 
expected you to be so in one or two and twenty. 

I have heard no foul talk of it here, for indeed it is 
not come over, nor do we Tery much abound in 
judges, at least I have not the honour to be ac- 
quainted with them. Your notes are perfectly good, 
and so are your preface and essay. You were pretty 
bold in mentioning lord Bolingbroke in thnt preface. 

I saw the “Key to the Lock” but yesterday: I think 
you have changed it a good deal to adapt it to the 
present times. 

God be thanked, I have yet no parliamentary bu- 
siness, and if they have none with me I shall never 
seek their acquaintance. I have not been very fond 
of them for some y ears past, not when I thought them 
tolerably good ; and therefore if I can get leave to 
be absent I shall be much inclined to be on that side 
when there is a parliament on this : but truly I must 
be a little easy in my rnind d before I can think of 
Scriblerus. 

You are to understand that l lire in the corner of 
a vast unfurnished house : my family consists of a 
steward, a groom, a helper in the stahle, a footman, 
and an old maid, who are all at board-wages ; and 
when I do not dine abroad or make an entertain- 
ment (which lost is very rare), I eat a mutton-pie 
and drink half a pint of wine : my amusements are 
defending my small dominions against the arch- 
bishop, and endeavouring to reduce my rebellious 
choir. Perditur hoc inter misero lux. I desire you 
will present my humble service to Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Congreve, Mr. Rowe, and Gay. — I am, and will be 
always, extremely yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE EARL OP OXFORD. 

Dublin. July 19, 1715. 

My Lord, — I t may look like an idle or officious 

• Drpe fnr some timr pr«w*Tv*ti n sort ofneutiatity in politic*. 

* In ii manu.cnpt letter of lonl Holingbmke it is «aid “that 
Geonre I. w*t nut fiom Hanover with a resolution of oppressing 
no set of men tli >t would be quiet subjects. But n> soon as he 
came into Holland a contrary reanluliun Was taken at the 
earnest importunity of the allies, and particularly of Heinsin* 
and some of the Whigs. Lord Townsnend came triumphing 
to acquaint lord Somers with all the measures nf proscription 
and persecution which they intended, and to which the kin* 
had at la*t consented. The old peer asked what he meant, and 
shed tears on the foresight of measures like muse of the Roman 
Triumvirate. ’ 

« Alluding to the death of queen Aline on the ltd of August. 

4 Never was exhibited to stronjj aud lamentable a picture 
of disappointed ambition as in this and some other letters of 
the dean. When we consider the fidelity and ability with which 
he served the queen’s last ministry, we are surmised that they 
gave h»m no higlier preferment, but banislied Yum, a* it were, 
to Ireland. 


thing in me to give your lordship any interruption 
under your present circumstances; yet I could never 
forgive myself if, after being treated for several jemra 
with the greatest kindness and distinction by a per- 
son of your lordship's virtue, I should omit making 
you at this time the humblest offers of my poor 
service and attendance. It is the first time 1 ever 
solicited you in my own behalf; and if I am refused 
it will be the firet request you ever refused me. 
I do not think myself obliged to regulate my opinions 
by the proceedings of a house of lords or commons ; 
and therefore, however they may acquit themselves 
in your lordship's case, I shall take the liberty of 
thinking and calling your lordship the ablest and 
faithfulle8t minister and truest lover of your country 
that this age has produced ; and 1 have already taken 
care that you shall be so represented to posterity, in 
spite of all the rage and malice of your enemies. 
And this I know will not be wholly indifferent to 
your lordship, who, next to a good conscience, al- 
ways esteemed reputation your best possession. 
Your intrepid behaviour under this prosecution 
astonishes every one but me, who know you so well, 
and how little it is in the power of human actions or 
events to discompose you. I have seen your lord- 
ship labouring under great difficulties and exposed 
to great dangers, and overcoming both by the provi- 
dence of God and your own wisdom and courage. 
Your life has been already attempted by private ma- 
lice ; it is now pursued by public resentment. No- 
thing else remained. You were destined to both 
trials ; and the same power which delivered you out 
of the paws of the lion and the bear will I trust de- 
liver you out of the hands of the uncircumeiscd. 

I can write no more. You suffer for a good 
cause ; for having preserved your country, and for 
having been the great instrument under God of his 
present majesty's peaceable accession to the throne. 
This I know, and this your enemies know ; aud this 
I will lake care that all the world shall know, and 
future ages be convinced of. God Almighty protect 
you, and continue to you that fortitude and magna- 
nimity he has endowed you with ! — Farewell. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

August s, 171ft. 

I received your very Heraclitian letter. I am kinder 
than you : I desire to hear your complaints, and 
will always share them when I cannot remove them. 
1 should have the same concern for things as you, 
were I not convinced that a comet will make much 
more strange revolutions upon the face of our globe 
than all the petty changes that can be occasioned by 
governments and ministers. And you will allow it 
to be a matter of importance to think of methods to 
save oneself and family in such a terrible shock, 
when this whole earth will turn upon new poles, 
and revolve In a new orbit. I consider myself ns a 
poor passenger, aud that the earth is not to be for- 
saken nor the rocks removed from me. But you are 
certainly some first minister of a great monarch, 
who for some misbehaviour are condemned in this 
revolution of things to govern a chapter and a choir 
of singing-men. 1 am sure I should think myself 
happy if I had only such a province as the latter. 
Certainly your chapter is too peaceable, and not like 
other chapters, else they would give you more occu- 
pation. You see I begin with philosophy. As to 
business, I this moment saw the dragon. He had 
your letters, and showed them to me some time ago, 
and seems to be mighty fond of the project ; only he 
is to be at Wimple, and not in Herefordshire and it 
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is but a step farther.* IIo is to write this night, if 
you believe him, to that very purpose ; nay, I am to 
have the letter to enclose, and I intend to keep mine 
open till eleven. It is strange that you should 
imagine the dragon had cast his exuviae in his den, b 
or that confinement is a cure for inactivity ; so far 
from it, all these habits are ten times stronger upon 
him than ever. Lewis will furnish you with a col- 
lection of new stories that are as far beyond the old 
ones as you can imagine. Therefore 1 say again, 
come, and you will be far from finding any such 
dismal sceues as you describe. Your own letter will 
furnish you with topics to conquer your melancholy. 
F or in such a mutability what is it that must not in 
time cast up 1 Even the return of that brother 6 you 
mention. And as philosophical os I am, I should 
be very sad if I did not think that very probable and 
feasible. As to your friends, though the world is 
changed to them, they are not changed to you ; and 
you will be caressed as much as ever, and by some 
that bore you no good will formerly. Do you think 
there is no pleasure in hearing the Hanover Club d 
declaim upon the clemency and gentleness of the late 
reign, and a thousand stranger things 1 As for the 
constitution, it is in no more danger than a strong 
man that has got a little surfeit by drunkenness. 
All will be well, and people recover their sober 
senses every day. Several of your friends dine with 
ine to-day ; lady Mashain, Jo. Drummond, the 
judge, Ac. ; when you will be remembered. I wish 
I could return your compliments as to my wife and 
bairns. Sure you are a very ill husband, for you 
had the complete thousand when you was in Eng- 
land, and sixpence of another thousand given by the 
dragon. I remember that full well. Lewis is gone 
his progress. I shall be at Bath in a fortnight. 
Come that way. Adieu. 

I really think the person I recommended will do 
well ; he will be quite another thing before 
Michaelmas, with Rosingravc'a teaching, Ac. He 
has a go oil voice. 


PROM THE REV. DR. ROnERT FRIEND 
(Matter of Westminster school 

Westminster, September *0, 1715. 
Mr. Dean, — I am much obliged to lady Kerry for 
giving you an occasion of writing, and shall always 
be pleased in receiving any commands from you. 
Mr. Fitxmaurice* is very promising, and a favourite 
of mine already. I had never seen or heard from 
any one that was concerned for him till I had the 
favour of yours ; but as I had taken a particular no- 
tice of him on his own account, I shall now do it 
much more upon yours. This will be brought to 
you by your kinsman Mr. Rolt. I am glad l can 
tell you that be has behaved himself very well here. 
He is not of the highest sort, but is very sober 
and industrious, and will work out his way, and I 
believe deserve any encouragement you are pleased 
to give him. Things are in an odd posture with us 
at present ; and the state of banishment you are in 
may be endured without much regret; however, I 
shall hope in a little time to see you here, when 
more of your friends arc in town. 

The bishop ( and my brother John are much yours, 
and very desirous of a happy meeting with you. 
Before this can be with you, you will he able to 
guess how soon that may happen. May it he as 

* Alluding to the visit Swift offered him. 

* He was sent to the Tower. 

* Boiiugbroke. 

* Hanover club, of which Ambroap Philips, esq , was secret* rv . 

* He hnd been placed at the school by Swift. 

* Dr. Francis A iter bur v, bishop of Rochester. 


soon as is wished by, sir, your most obedient and 
faithful humble servant, Robert Friend 


PROM THE DUCHESS OP ORMOND 

October 17. 1715. 

Sir, — I was extremely pleased to find you had not 
j forgot your friends when it is so hard for them to 
write to you, aud by their concern for you put you 
in mind of them. But I tind no misfortunes can 
lessen your friendship, which is so great as to blind 
you on the side of their faults, and make you believe 
you see virtues in them it were happy for them they 
enjoyed in any degree ; for I am sure some of those 
you named are much wanted at this time. I was, 
as you heard, very well pleased that ray friend* was 
safe as to his person, but very uneasy at seeing his 
reputation so treated. As to his fortune, it is yet in 
dispute. However, as long as he is well, I am sa- 
tisfied. It is with difficulty I do hear; but now and 
then a straggling body brings me an account of him : 
for there has been no encouragement to write by the 
post, all letters miscarrying that either he or I have 
wrote that way; that we have given it over now, and 
trust to accident for the news of each other. I hope 
I shall hear from you oftener than I have done for 
some months past ; for no friend you have has more 
respect for you than your most humble servant. 

Your niece Betty b is your humble servant. 


TO BISHOP ATTERBURY. 

Dublin. March 24, 171«. 

My Lord, — As much of your lordship’s thoughts 
and time are employed at present, you must give me 
leave to interrupt them, and — which is worse — for a 
trifle; though, by the accidents of time and party, 
of some consequence and great vexation to me. I 
am here at the head of three-and-twenty dignitaries 
and prebendaries, whereof the major part, differing 
from me in principles, have taken a fancy to oppose 
me upon all occasions in the chapter-house ; and a 
ringleader among them has presumed to debate my 
power of proposing, or my negative, though it is 
what the deans of this cathedral have possessed for 
time immemorial, and what has never been once 
disputed. Our constitution was taken from that of 
Sarum ; and the knowledge of what is practised 
there in the like case wpuld he of great use to me. 
I have written this post to Dr. Younger, 6 to desire 
he would inform roe in this matter ; but having only 
a slender acquaintance with him, I would beg your 
lordship to second my request that the dean would 
please to let me know the practice of his cathedral 
and his power in this point 1 would likewise de- 
sire your lordship to let me know how it is at West- 
minster and the two other cathedrals, with whose 
customs you may be acquainted. 

Pray, my lord, pardon this idle request from one 
that loves and esteems you, ns you kuow I do. I 
once thought it would never he my misfortune to 
entertain you at so scurvy a rate, at least not at so 
great a distance, or with so much constraint : 

" Si< fell*. noatruiuque leves rj do not like qmicantjve*'] laborna • 
Kt quo nub crelo tandem, quibus orbia in oris 
Jurtemur, doceas.”* 

The greatest felicity I now have is that I mn 

* The duke, who, being suspected of treason, went abroad. 
b Her grace's daughter. 

* Of Magdalen college, Oxford, and dean of Salisbury. 

4 The qturctnqme of Virgil w as more favourable to the zealous 
admirers of the memory of queen Auue. 

• “ But tell a stranger, long in tempests loan'd, 

What earth we tread, or who commands the coast." 

IlrtYorM, Ain. i, 457. 
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utterly ignorant of the moat public erenta that hap- 
pen iu the world : 

'■ Mulu gemeiu igaociiaia&i plagaaque." &c. 

1 am, with the greatest respect ami truth, my lord, 

1 our lordihip’e moat dutiful and moat humble servant, 
Jonathan Swirr. 

FROM BISHOP ATTERBI.RY. 

Brumley Palare, Afrit •, 1” 

Good Mr. Dkan, — My gout kept me so long a pri- 
soner at "Westminster this winter that l have fixed at 
Bromley this spring much sooner than ever 1 yet did ; 
for which reason my meeting with Dr. Younger will 
be more difficult than it would be had I been still at 
the deanery. 1 

The beat (or rather the worst) is, that 1 believe 
he can say nothing to you upon the matter about 
which you write which will please you. His deau- 
ery [of Salisbury! is of the old foundation, and in 
all such foundations the deans have no extraordinary 
power or privilege, and are nothing more than ro- 
sidentiaries, with a peculiar corps belonging to them 
as deans ; the first of the chapter, but such whose 
presence is not necessary toward the despatch of any- 
one capitular act, the senior residentiary supplying 
their absence in every case with full authority. 
Thus I say the case generally is iu the old deaneries, 
unless where the local statutes may have expressly 
reserved some peculiar power or privilege to the 
deans of those churches. But none of them 1 dare 
say have a negative, either by common law, custom, 
or local atatute. Thus much to show you that a 
nice search into the peculiar rights of the dean of 
Sarum will be needless if not mischievous to you. 
The three deaneries [Carlisle, Christ-church, and 
Westminster] which 1 have had ate all of the new 
foundation by Henry VIII. or queen Elisabeth. In 
the charters of all there is a clause empowering the 
dean to make, punish, and unmake all the officers. 
In the statutes of one of them (Carlisle) the dean's 
consent in all the graviorct cawtt is made expressly 
necessary, and in the other two nothing from the 
foundation of those churches ever passed the seal with- 
out the dean’s tigilietiir first written on the lease, 
patent, presentation, which is a manifest and un- 
contested proof of his negative. As to the power of 
proposing, that I apprehend not to be exclusive to 
the other members of the chapter. It is a point 
chiefly of decency and convenience j the denn being 
the principal person, and supposed best to be ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the church and in what 
order they are fittest to be transacted. But if any 
one else of the body will propose anything, and the 
rest of the chapter will debate it, I sec not how the 
dean can hinder them, unless it be by leaving the 
chapter; and that itself will be of no moment in 
churches where his absence does not break up and 
dissolve the chapter, ns it does where his consent to 
anything there treated of is expressly requited before 
it can pass into rn act. Where, indeed, he is allowed 
such a negative, he is generally allowed to make all 
proposals, because it would be to no purpose for any 
one to make a proposition w hich he can quash by a 
dissent: but this is not, 1 say, a matter of right, but 
prudence. 

Upon the whole, the best advice 1 can give you 
in, whatever your powers are by statute or usage, not 
to insist on them too strictly in either of the oases 
mentioned by you, unless you are very sure of the 
favour and countenance of your visitor. The law- 
yers you will find, whenever such points come before 
them for a decision, are very apt to disregard statutes 

« Of WwtmiotfiT. which has long hren cunm-cted with the 
bishopric of Rochester. 


and customs in such cases ; and to say that their 
books make the act of the majority of the corpora- 
tion the legal act of the body, without considering 
whether the dean be among the minority or not. 
And therefore your utmost dexterity and address will 
be necessary in order to prevent such a trial of your 
right at common law ; which, it is ten to one, (espe- 
cially as things now stand,) will go against you. If 
the refractory part of your chapter are stout, and 
men of any sense, or supported underhand (the last 
of these is highly probable), you had better make 
use of expedients to decline the difficulty than bring 
it at present to a decision. These arc the best lights 
and this the best advice 1 can give you, after a long 
experience of the natural consequences of such 
struggles, and a careful search into the foundation of 
the powers aud privileges claimed and disputed on 
the one side and the other. I wish I could say any- 
thing more to your satisfaction, but 1 cannot, and I 
think in all such cases the best instance I can «ive 
you of my friendship is not to deceive you. 

There is a statute in the latter end of king Henry 
VIII. *s reign worthy of your perusal. The title of it 
relates to the leases of hospitals, &c., and the tenor 
of it did in my apprehension seem always to imply 
that, without the dean, master, &c., nothing could 
be legally done by the corporation. But the lawyer* 
will not allow this to be good doctrine, and say that 
statute (notwithstanding a constant phrase of it) 
determines nothing of this kind, and at the moat 
implies it only as to such deaneries, &c., where the 
dean, master, &c., have the right of a negative by 
statute or usage. Aud few lawyers there are who 
will allow even thus much. 1 cannot explain myself 
further on that head, but when you peruse the sta- 
tute you will see what I mean ; though after all it 
docs not I believe include Ireland. However, I 
look upon it as a declaration of the common law 
here in England. 

I am sorry you have any occasion to write to me 
on these heads, and much sorrier that I am not able 
to give you any tolerable account of them. God 
forgive those who have furnished me with this know- 
ledge by involving me designedly into those squab- 
bles. 1 thank God I have forgiven them. 

1 will enter into nothing but the inquiries of your 
letter, and therefore add not a word more either iu 
English or Latin, but that I am, with great esteem, 
good Mr. Dean, your very affectionate, humble aer- 
| vant, Fr. ROFFBH. 


TO BISHOP ATTERBURY. 

April 18, 1718. 

My I/OnD, — I am extremely obliged to your lordship 
for the trouble you have given yourself in answering 
at length a very insignificant letter. 1 shall eutirely 
follow your lordship’s advice to the best of my skill. 
Your conjectures from whence my difficulties take 
their rise are perfectly true. It is all party. But 
the right is certainly on my side, if there be anything 
in constant immemorial custom. Besides, though 
the first scheme of this cathedral was brought from 
Sarum, yet by several subsequent grants from popes, 
kings, archbishops, and acts of parliament, the dean 
ha* great prerogatives. He visits the chapter as 
ordinary, and the archbishop only visits by the dean. 
The dean can suspend and sequester any member, 
and punishes all crimes except heresy, and one or 
two more reserved for the archbishop. No lease 
can be let without him. He holds a court-leet in 
his district, and is exempt from the lord-mayor, &c. 
No chapter can be called but by him, and he dls- 
1 solves »hcra at pleasure. He disposes absolutely of 
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the petty canons and vicars-choral places. All the 
dignitaries, swear canonical obedience to him. 
These circumstances put together I presume may 
alter the case in your lordship's judgment. How- 
ever, I shall, as your lordship directs me, do my 
utmost to divert this controversy as much as 1 can. 
I must add one thing, that no dignitary can preside 
without a power from the dean, who in his absence 
makes a sub-dean, and limits him as *he pleases. 
And so much for deaneries, which I hope I shall 
never trouble your lordship with again. 

I send this enclosed and without superscription, 
to be sent or delivered to you by a famous friend of 
mine, and devoted servant of your lordship's. 

I congratulate with England for joining with us 
here in the fellowship of slavery. It is not so terri- 
ble & thing as you imagine : we have long lived 
under it ; and whenever you are disposed to know 
how you ought to behave yourself in your new con- 
dition, you need go no further than me for a director. 
But because we are resolved to go beyond you, we 
have transmitted a bill to England, to be returned 
here, giving the government and six of the council 
power for three years to imprison whom they please 
for three months, without any trial or examination ; 
and I expect to be among the first of those upon 
whom this law will be executed. We have also out- 
done you in the business of Ben Hoadly, and have 
recommended to a bishopric one* whom you would 
not allow a curate in the smallest of your parishes. 
Does your lordship know that, as much as I have 
been used to lies in England, 1 am under & thousand 
uneasinesses about some reports relating to a person 
that vou and I love very well t I have writ to a 
lady [lady Bolingbroke] upon that subject, and am 
impatient for an answer. I am gathering up 1000/., 
and intend to finish my life upon the interest of it 
in Woles. 

God Almighty preserve your lordship tnueria sue- 
currere rebut, whether you understand or relish 
Latin or no. But it is a great deal your fault if you 
suffer us all to be undone ; for God never gave such 
talents without expecting they should be used to 
preserve a nation. There is a doctor [Dr. R. 
Friend] in your neighbourhood to whom I am a very 
humble servant. I am, with great respect, your 
lordship’s most dutiful, Ac. Jonathan Swift. 
Some persons go this summer for England ; and if 

Dr. Younger be talked with, I hope you will so 

order it that it may not be to my disadvantage. 6 


FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE 

London, May 5, 171*. 

Mr. Dean, — Your letter came in very good time to 
me, when l was full of vexation and trouble, which 
all vanishes, finding that you were so good to remem- 
ber me under my afflictions, which have been not 
greater than you can think, but much greater than I 
can express. I am now in town ; business called 
me hither, and when that is finished I shall retire 
with more comfort than I came. Do not forsake an 
old friend, nor believe reports which are scand&loua 
and false. You are pleased to inquire after my 
health ; I can give you no good account of it at pre- 
sent ; but that country whither I shall go next week 
will I hope set me up. As to my temper, if it is 
possible 1 am more insipid and dull than ever, ex- 
cept in some places, and there I am a little fury, 
especially if they dare mention my dear lord without 
respect, which sometimes happens; for good man- 

• Dr. Charles Carr, bishop of Killaloc. 

h This wun to imply a wish in Swift to exchsngu hi* dean- 
ery of St. t’atriok'a for that of Sarum. 
vou It. 


nera and relationship are laid aside in this town ; it 
ia not hard for you to guess whom I mean. 1 have 
not yet seen the duchess of Ormond, but design it 
in a <Uj- or two : we have kept a constant corre- 
spondence ever since our misfortunes, and her grace 
is pleased to call me sister. There is nobody in the 
world has a truer respect and value for her than my- 
self. 1 send this to my friend John Barber, your 
printer, and beg when you do me the favour of an 
answer to send it to biin, who will take care to con- 
vey it to me in the country ; for your letter lay a 
long while before it came to n»y hands. I beg you to 
look with a friendly eje upon all my fuults and blots 
in tins letter, and that you will believe me wbal 1 
really am, your most faithful humble servant, 

F. B. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Guulrtown, June 17, 1716. 

My Lord, — I have an account by this post that your 
grace intends in two or three days to go for England. 
I heartily wish you a good voyage and a speedy re- 
turn, with a perfect recovery of your health, and 
success in all your undertakings for the service of 
the church. I lately applied myself to some persons 
who I thought had credit with your grace, that they 
would prevail on you to consent that Mr. Dopping 
should have St. Nicholas, and that Mr. Chamberlain, 
upon surrendering a sinecure (fallen by the late pro- 
motion) to Mr. Wall, might succeed to 8t. Luke’s ; 
and having heard your grace was not disinclined to 
this scheme, 1 thought you had authority enough to 
make it go down with Mr. Chamberlain, who would 
be a gaiuer by the exchange, and, having already a 
plentiful fortune, would hare as good an opportunity 
of showing his abilities in one parish as in the other. 
I should add my humble entreaties to your grace to 
consent to this proposal, if I had not so many rea- 
sons to apprehend that it would succeed just so much 
the worse for my solicitation. I confess every friend 
I have discovered long before raj self that I had 
wholly lost your grace’s favour, and this to a degree 
that all whom I was disposed to serve were sure to 
thrive the worse for my friendship to them : par- 
ticularly, I have been assured that Mr. Wall would 
not have failed of the prebend of Malahiddart if he 
had not been thought too much attached to me ; for 
it is alleged that, according to your grace’s own 
scheme of uniting the prebends to the vicarages, it 
would almost have fallen to him of course ; and I 
remember tho poor gentleman had always a remote 
hope of that prebend whenever Dr. Moor should 
quit it. Mr. Wall came lately down to me to Triin 
upon that disappointment, and I was so free as to 
ask him whether he thought my friendship had done 
him hurt ; but he was cither so meek or so fearful of 
offending that he would bv no means impute his 
misfortune to anything beside his want of merit and 
some misrepresentations ; which latter I must con- 
fess to have found with grief to have more than once 
influenced you against some who by their conduct 
to your grace have deserved a quite different treat- 
ment. With respect to myself, I can assure your 
grace that those who are most in your confidence 
make it no manner of secret that several clergymen 
have lost your grace’s favour by their civilities to me. 

I do not say anything of this by way of complaint, 
which I look upon to he an office too mean for any 
roan of spirit and integrity, but merely to know 
whether it be possible for me to be upon any better 
terms with your grace, without which l shall be able 
to d<» retj little good in the small station I am 
placed. The friendship I had with the late ministry, 
and the trust thev were pleased to repose in me, 
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were chiefly applied to do all the service to the my name. This report I dare not discourage too 


church that I was able. I had no ill designs, nor 
ever knew any in them. I was the continual advo- 
cate for all men of merit without regard of party ; 
for which it is known enough that I was sufficiently 
censured by some warm men, and in a more parti- 
cular manner for vindicating your grace in an affair 
where I thought you were misrepresented, and you 
seemed desirous to wish to be set right. And upon 
the whole, this I can faithfully assure your grace, 
that I was looked upon as a trimmer and one that 
was providing against a change, for no other reason 
but defending your grace’s principles in church and ] 
state ; which I think might pass for some kind of 
merit in one who never either had or expected any 
mark of your favour. And I cannot but think it 
nard that I must upon all occasions be made uneasy , 
in ray station, have dormant prebends revived on 
purpose to oppose me, and this openly acknowledged I 
by those who say they act under your grace’s 
direction. That, instead of being able to do a good 
office to a deserving friend, as all my predecessors | 
have been, it is thought a matter of accusation for I 
any one to cultivate my acquaintance. This I must ^ 
think to be hard treatment, and though I regard not . 
the consequences as far as they are intended to affect 
myself, yet your grace may live to lament those 
which from thence may happen to the church. 

When I was first made dean your grace was 
pleased, in a very condescending manner, to write 
to me that you desired my friendship : I was then 
in the service of the ministry, and the peace was 
made ; and if I had any share in their ill designs, I 
was then guilty, but I do not know that I have ever 
done anything since to forfeit your good opinion : I 
confess I lost many friends by the queen's death, 
but I will never imagine your grace to be of the 
number. 

I have given your grace too long a trouble. I 
humbly beg your blessing, and shall remain ever, ; 
with the greatest truth and respect, my lord, your | 
grace’s most dutiful, and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

June 20, 1716. 

I cannot suffer a friend to cross the Irish seas with- 
out bearing a testimony from me of the constant 
esteem and affection I am both obliged and inclined j 
to have for you. It is better he should tell you than I 
I how often you are in our thoughts and in our j 
cups, and how I learn to sleep less* and drink more 
whenever you are named among us. I look upon a 
friend in Ireland as upon a friend in the other 
world, whom (popishly speaking) I believe con- | 
Bluntly well disposed towards me, and ready to do 
me all the good he can in that state of separation, 
though I hear nothing from him, and make addresses 
to him but very rarely. A protestant divine cannot 
take it amiss that I treat him in the same manner 
with my patron saint. 

I can tell you no newB but what you will not suf- , 
ficiently wonder at, that I suffer many things as an j 
author militant : whereof in your days of probation ' 
you have been a sharer, or you had not arrived at 
that triumphant state you now deservedly enjoy in | 
the church. As for me, 1 have not the least hopes . 
of the cardinalatc, though I suffer for my religion in 1 
almost every weekly paper. I have begun to take 
a pique at the psalms of David, if the wicked may 
be credited, who have printed a scandalous one b in 

* Alluding to th© CTintom of sleeping afUi «Unoer. 

• An ol>jection.tM** |vtrmj>hr;uw of the first psalm, published by 
Curi» in Ul» MUceUiui*,. 


much, in a prospect I have at present of a post under 
the marquis de Langallerie, wherein if I can but do 
some signal service against the pope, I may be con- 
siderably advanced by the Turks, the only religious 
people 1 dare confide in. If it should happen here- 
after that I should write for the holy law of Ma- 
homet, I hope it may make no breach between you 
and me ; eiVry one must live, and 1 beg you will 
not be the man to manage the controversy against 
me. The church of Rome I judge (from many mo- 
dem symptoms, as well as ancient prophecies; to be 
in a declining condition ; that of England will in a 
short time be scarce able to m&iutain her own 
family so churches sink as generally as bonks in 
Europe, and for the same reason : that religion and 
trade, which at first were open aud free, have been 
reduced into the management of companies and the 
roguery of directors. 

I do not know why I tell you all this, but that I 
always loved to talk to you ; but this is not the time 
for any man to talk to the purpose. Truth is a kind 
of contraband commodity which 1 would not ven- 
ture to export, and therefore the only thing tending 
that dangerous way which I shall say is, that I am 
and always will be, with the utmost sincerity, 
yours, &c. Alexander Pope. 


FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE. 

Ixttdon, August 4, 1716. 

Dear Sir, — I wish your last had found me in the 
country, but., to my misfortune, I am still aept in 
town, soliciting my unfortunate business. I have 
found great favour from his majesty. But form is a 
tedious thing to wait upon. Since it is my fate 1 
must bear it with patience, and perfect it if I can ; 
for there is nothing like following business one- 
self. I am unwilling to stir without the seals, which 
I hope to have soon. I have been very ill ; this 
place never agreeing with me, and less now than 
ever, it being prodigious hot weather. 

I know not what to say as to one part of yours ; 
only this, that you will forgive the fears of a woman 
if she says she is glad it is as it is, though it has al- 
most ruined her. I hope, one time or other, his 
majesty will find my lord has been misrepresented ; 
and by that means he may be restored to his country 
once more with honour ; or else, however harsh it 
may sound out of my mouth, 1 had rather wear 
black. These arc my real sentimeuts. I never 
thought myself nor my health of any consequence 
till lately ; and since you tell me it is so to the un- 
worthy, as you please to term it, 1 shall take care of 
it; for the worthy, which 1 once thought so, they 
are good for nothing but to neglect distressed friends. 
Those few friends I meet with now are worth a 
thousand relations: that I found long ago. We 
have the happiness of odd, half-witted relations, 
and silly, obstinate, opiniatre friends, that are a 
severe plague to mo. I never could have the plea- 
sure of talking ouc moment to the duchess of Or- 
mond. She had always company, and some that I 
wish she had not. She is now out of town, and wc 
do not correspond at present. I wish her all hap - 
piness, and in better hands as to her business. You 
have a much better opinion of roe than I deserve , 
but l will study all I can to merit that favour which 
you are kind to assure me of. 

I wish it were possible for us to meet, that 1 
might assure you in person that I am yours moat 
faithfully. 

P.S. Yours came safe: I hope this will to you. 

There is a lady who never forgetB you, and a par- 
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ticular friend to me, and ha* been a great comfort 
to me in my tronble ; I mean my tenant : ahe is 
now iu the country, to my grief. 

TO MR TOPE. 

August »>. 171 *. 

1 had the favour of your* by Mr. Ford, of whom, 
before any other question relating to your health or 
fortune, or success a* a poet, I inquired your prin- 
ciples in the common form— “ Is he a Whig or a 
Tory?” 1 am sorry to find they are not so well tallied 
to the present juncture as I could wish. I always 
thought the terms of facto and Jure had been intro- 
duced by the poets, and that possession of any sort in 
kings was held an unexceptionable title in the court of 
Parnassus. If you do not grow a perfect good sub- 
ject in all its present latitudes, I shall conclude you 
are become rich, and able to lire without dedications 
to men in power, whereby one great inconvenience 
will follow, that you and the world and posterity 
will be utterly ignorant of their virtues. For either 
your brethren have miserably deceived us these hun- 
dred years past, or power confers virtue as natu- 
rally as five of your popish sacraments do grace. — 
You sleep less and drink more. — But your master 
Horace was rim* somnique benignu* * and, as I take 
it, both are proper for your trade. As to wine, 
there are a thousand poetical texts to confirm the 
one ; and as to the other, I know it was anciently 
the custom to sleep in temples for thcftc who would 
consult the oracles, 44 Who dictates to me slumber- 
ing,” &c. b 

You are an ill catholic, or a worse geographer; 
for I can assure you Ireland is not paradise, and I 
appeal even to any Spanish divine whether addresses 
were ever made to a friend in hell or purgatory. 
And who arc all those enemies you hint at? I can 
only think of Curll, Gildon, 'squire Burnet, Black- 
more, and a few others, whose fame I have forgot : 
tools, in my opinion, as necessary for a good writer 
as pen, ink, and paper. And besides, 1 would fain 
know whether every draper does not show you three 
or four damned pieces of stuff to set off his good 
one? However, I will grant that one thorough 
bookselling rogue Is better qualified to vex an au- 
thor than all his contemporary scribblers in critic or 
satire, not only by stolen copies of what was incor- 
rect or unfit for the public, but by downright laying 
other men's dulnesR at your door. I had a long de- 
sign upon the cars of that Curll when I was in 
credit ; but the rogue would never allow me a fair 
stroke at. them, although my penknife was ready 
drawn and sharp. I can hardly believe the relation 
of his being poisoned, although the historian pre- 
tends to have been an eye-witness ; but I beg 
pardon, sack might do it, although ratsbane would 
nr*t. c I never saw the thing you mention ns falsely 
imputed to vou ; but I think the frolics of merry 
hours, even when we are guilty, should not be left 
to the mercy of our best friends until Curll and his 
resemblers are hanged. 

■With submission, to the better judgment of you 
and your friends, 1 take your project of an employ- 
ment under Lnngallcrie to be idle and unnecessary. 
Have a little patience and you will find more merit 
and encouragement at home by the same methods. 
You are ungrateful to your country ; quit but your 
own religion and ridicule ours, and that will allow 
you a free choice for any other, or for none at all, 
and pay you well into the bargain. Therefore, pray 
do not run and disgrace us among the Turks by tell- 

* ” Indulgent to himself in sleep and wine." 

* Milton's “ Paradise Lost”, book lx. Terse M. 

* Thla story originated in a ioke upon Curll. by Pope giving 
In to an emetic In n gliu* of sack- 


ing them you were forced to leave your native home 
because we would oblige you to be a Christian ; 
whereas we will make it appear to all the world that 
we only compelled you to be a Whig. 

There is a young ingenious quaker ft in this town 
who writes verses to his mistress, not very correct, 
but in a strain purely what a poetical quaker should 
do, commending her look and habit, &c. It gave 
me a hint that a set of quaker pastorals might suc- 
ceed if our friend Gay b could fancy it, and 1 think 
it n fruitful subject ; pray hear what he says. I 
believe further the pastoral ridicule is not exhausted ; 
and that a porter, footman, or chairman’s pastoral 
might do well. Or what think you of a Newgate 
pastoral among the whores and thieves there? 

Lastly, to conclude, I love you never the worse 
for seldom writing to you. I am in an obscure 
scene where you know neither thing nor person. I 
can only answer yours, which I promise to do after 
a sort, whenever you think fit to employ me. But 
I can assure you the scene and the limes have de- 
pressed me wonderfully, for I will impute no defect 
to those two paltry years which have slipped by 
since I had the happiness to see you. I am, with 
the truest esteem, yours, &c. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

September 14. 1716. 

Sir, — I had the ill fortune to miss of that letter you 
upbraided me with. I had deserved any reproaches 
you could make me if it had come to my hands and 
I not made due acknowledgments for your inquiries 
after me. I will make you wish you had not been 
so angry with me : for I will scrawl out myself what 
you would rather Betty or my maid had, for they 
would have made shorter work of it ; but I will an- 
swer every part of yours that you obliged me with 
by Mr. Ford. 

First, as to the lady you mention, the reason I 
had not seen her in a great while was ray being in 
the country. To tell you the truth, I believe her 
husband has been a better courtier than either she 
or any of her sex could be ; because men have it in 
their power to serve, and I believe hers has effectu- 
ally done what lay in him. 

You kindly ask how my affairs go. There is yet 
no end of them, and God only knows when there 
will be. For when everything was thought done, a 
sudden blast has blown all hopes away, and then they 
give me fresh expectations. In the mean time I am 
forced to live upon the borrow ; my goods all taken 
away that I shall not have so much as a bed to lie 
upon but what I must buy, and no money of my own 
to do that with ; so that you may imagine me in a 
cheerful way. I pray God support me. 

The gentleman [the duke] you inquired after is 
very well now. The illness you heard he had he 
has been subject to a good while. What you desire 
I wish were in the power of either his brother oi 
me ; but all will go from both of us of every kind. 
Only they say that the clothes upon my back I may 
perhaps call my own, and that's all. I was obliged 
to leave the country. I was so ill there that if I had 
not come to the physicians I cannot tell what might 
have happened. My daughter is your most humble 
servant, and is pretty well in health. 

Am not I one of iny word, and troubled you twice 
as long as you would have wished? But you will 
find by this that a woman's pen should no more be 
set at work than her tongue ; for she never knows 
when to let either of them rest. But my paper puts 
mo in mind that I have but just room to tell you I 

• Oeorjfe Rooku, liumdrapcr. 

h Gay dal write a pastoral of this kind, published in his works, 

2 m 2 
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wish much to see you here, if it could be with your 
satisfaction ; and that I am, with great sincerity, sir, 
your faithful humble servant, M. Ormond. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE* 

October *3. 1716. 

It is a very great truth that among all the losses 
which I have sustained none affected me more sen- 
sibly than that of your company and correspondence ; 
and yet even now I should not venture to write to 
you did not you provoke me to it. A commerce of 
letters between two men who are out of the world 
and who do not care one farthing to return into it 
again must be of little moment to the state ; and yet 
I remember enough of that world to know that the 
most inuocent things become criminal in some men 
as the most criminal pass applauded in others. 

Your letter breathes the same spirit as your conver- 
sation, at all times inspired, even when the occasions 
of practising the severest rules of virtuous fortitude 
seemed most remote ; if such occasions could ever 
seem remote to men who are under the direction of 
your able and honest friend sir Roger.* 

To write about myself is no agreeable task, but 
your commands are sufficient at once to determine 
and excuse me. Know therefore that my health is 
far better than it has been a great while ; that the 
money which I brought over with me will hold out 
some time longer ; and that I have secured & small 
fund which will yield in any part of the world a 
revenue sufficient for one qui peut te rttrancher 
mbne avec plaisir dan* la mtdiocritf. I use a French 
expression because I have not one that pleases me 
ready In English. During several months after 
leaving that obscure retreat into which I had thrown 
myself last year, I went through all the mortifying 
circumstances imaginable. At present 1 enjoy, as 
far as I consider myself, great complacency of mind ; 
but this inward satisfaction is embittered when I 
consider the condition of my friends. They are got 
into a dark hole where they grope about after blind 
guides, stumble from mistake to mistake, jostle 
against one another and dash their heads against the 
wall ; and all this to no purpose. For assure your- 
self that there is no returning to light ; no going out 
but by going back. My style is mystic, but it is 
your trade to deal in mysteries, and therefore I add 
neither comment nor excuse. You will understand 
me; and 1 conjure you to be persuaded that if I 
could have half an hour’s conversation with you, for 
which I would barter whole hours of life, you would 
stare, haul your wig, and bite paper more than ever 
you did in your life. Adieu, dear friend ; may the 
kindest influence of heaven be shed upon you. 
Whether we may ever meet again that heaven only 
knows ; if we do, what millions of things shall we 
have to talk over ! In the mean while, believe that 
nothing sits so near my heart as my country and my 
friends ; and that among these you ever had and 
ever shall have a principal place. 

If you write to me, direct M A Monsieur Chariot, 
chez Monsieur Cantillon, banquier, rue dc V Arbre 
sec” Once more adieu. 


FROM CHARLES FORD. ESQ. 

Part*. October 29, 1716. 

Sir, — I f I was to see you again you would give twice 
as much as you offered six weeks ago not to have 
seen me. By the same rulp you might afford some- 

• Indorsed *' The Squire — Received Nwvetnher 7. 1716.*' 
h s; r Rnyer is the name ffi'en to lord treasurer Oxford in the 
‘History of John Bull .” As Bollnjrbroke is known to have hated 
and despised the treasurer, the word* able and hcueit mu* be 
taken ir.MncaUj. 


thing not to hear from me; but the enclosed* came 
this morning to me, and 1 could not send it away 
without adding a few lines to the cover. They are 
not to put you again into the spleen, but only to ask 
how you do, and how you employ yourselfl Do 
the great designs go on at Laracor t Or have the 
rains put a stop to your improvements as well as to 
my journey 1 It will cost you but a penny and a 
few minutes to answer these questions; and in re- 
turn you shall know anything you desire to know of 
me in my travels. 1 shall go on as soon as we have 
five or six days sunshine to dry the roads and make 
the finest country in the world supportable. I am 
laughed at here when I talk of travelling, and yet of 
waiting for fair weather ; but to me the journey ia 
the greatest part of the pleasure. And whereas ray 
companion is continually wishing himself at Rome, 

I wish Rome was a thousand leagues further, that I 
might have more way to pass in France and Italy. 

If you will do me the favour to write to me, direct 
to be left with Mr. Cantillon, banker in Paria. — I 
am, &c. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Dublin. November IS, 17t«. 

Mr Lord, — The reason I never gave your grace the 
trouble of a letter was, because it could only be a 
trouble without either entertainment or use ; for I 
am so much out even of this little world that I know 
not the commonest occurrences in it ; neither do I 
now write to your grace upon any sort of business, 
for I have nothing to ask but your blessing and fa- 
vourable thoughts : only I conceived it ought not to 
be said that your grace was several months absent in 
England without one letter from the dean to pay his 
respects. My schen>es ar# all circumscribed by the 
cathedral and the liberties about it; where nothing 
of moment happened since your grace left it, except 
the election of Mr. Chamberlain to St. Nicholas, 
which passed quietly while I was absent in the 
country’. I am purchasing a glebe by the help of 
the trustees for the vicarage of Laracor ; and I have 
vanity enough to desire it might be expressed by a 
clause in the deeds, as one consideration, that I had 
been instrumental in procuring the first-fruits ; 
which was accordingly inserted, but hints were 
given it would not pass. Then the bishops of Ossory 
and Killaloe had as I am told a sum of money for 
their labour in that affair ; who, upon my arrival at 
London to negotiate it, were one of them gone to 
Bath and the other to Ireland : but it seems more 
reasonable to give bishops money for doing nothing 
than a private gentleman thanks for succeeding 
where bishops have failed. I am only sorry I was 
not a bishop that I might at least have got money. 
The Tory clergy here seem ready for conversion, 
provoked by a parcel of obscure zealots in Lon- 
don, who as we hear arc setting up a new church 
of England by themselves. By our intelligence it 
seems to be a complication of as much folly, mad- 
ness, hypocrisy, and mistake as ever was offered to 
the world. If it be understood so on your side, I 
cannot but think there would be a great opportunity 
of regaining the body of the clergy to the interest of 
the court; who, if they were persuaded by a few 
good words to throw off their fears, could never 
think of the pretender without horror ; under whom 
it is obvious that those refiners would have the 
greatest credit, and consequently everything be null 
since the time of the revolution, and more havoc 
made in a few months than the most desponding 
among the Tories can justly apprehend from the 
present management in as many years. 7 hese at 
• of lord Bolingbroko. 
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least are as I am told the thoughts and reasonings 
of the high-church people among us ; but whether a 
court in the midst of strength and security will con- 
ceive it worth their while to cultivate the dispositions 
of people in the dust, is out of my reach. 

The bishop of Dromore has never been in town 
since he went to his diocese, nor does he say any- 
thing of coming up. He is in good health. 

I was told a week or two ago a confused story of 
the anatomy lecturer at the college turned out by the 
provost,* and another put in his place. 1 know not 
the particulars, but am assured he is blamed for it 
both by the prince and your grace. I take the pro- 
vost to be a very honest gentleman, perfectly good- 
natured, and the least inclined to speak ill of others 
of almost any person I have known. He has very 
good intentions ; but the defect seems to be that his 
views are short, various, and sudden ; and I have 
reason to think he hardly ever makes use of any 
other counsellor than hitnself. I talked to him of 
this matter since it was done, and I think his an- 
swers satisfied me ; but I am an ill retainer of facts 
wherein I hate no concern : my humble opinion is 
that it would be much to his own ease and of theirs 
who dislike him if he were put into another station ; 
and if you will not afford him a bishopric, that you 
will let him succeed Borne rich country dean. I 
dare be confident that the provost had no other end 
in changing that lecturer than a design of improving 
anatomy as far as he could ; for he would never have 
made such a step as choosing the prince b chancellor 
but from a resolution of keeping as fair as he possi- 
bly could with the present powers, in regard both to 
his ease and his interest ; and in hopes of changing 
a post wherein, to say the truth, he has been used 
by judges and governors like any dog, and has suf- 
fered more by it in his health and honour than I, 
with his patrimonial estate, would think it were 
worth. Here has been one Whittingham in an or- 
dination sermon calling the clergy a thousand dumb 
dogs, and treating episcopacy as had as Boyse ; c yet 
no notice at ail shall be taken of this, unless to bis 
advantage upon the next vacant bishopric ; and 
wagers are laid already whether he or ono Monk 
will be the roan. But I forget myself ; and there- 
fore shall only add that I am, with the greatest re- 
spect and truth, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful 
and most humble servant, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Loodoo. Suffolk -street, November 23, 1716. 
Sir, — I read yours of the 13th instant with great 
satisfaction. It is not only an advantage to you and 
me that there should be a good correspondence be- 
tween us, but also to the public ; and I assure you 
I had much ado to persuade people here that we 
kept any tolerable measures with one another ; much 
less that there was anything of a good inteligence : 
and therefore you judged right that it ought not to 
be said, that in so many months 1 had not received 
any letter from you. 

I do a little admire that those that should be your 
fastest friends should be bo opposite to acknowledge 
the service you did in procuring the twentieth parts 
and first-fruits : I know no reason for it except the 
seal I showed to do you justice in that particular 
from the beginning. But since 1 only did it, as 
obliged to bear testimony to the truth in a matter 
which 1 certainly knew, and would have done the 
same for the worst enemy 1 had in the world, I tee 

• Dr. Pralt. afterwards dean of Down. 

• George prince of Wales, after ward* George If. 

• An eminent dissenting teacher, minister of Wood street 
meeting house in Dublin 


no reason why you should suffer because I among 
others was your witness. But be not concerned, 
ingratitude is warranted by modern and ancient 
custom, and it is more honour for a man to huve it 
asked why he had not a suitable return to his merits 
than why he was overpaid! Benefaccre et male 
audire is the lot of the best men. If calumny or 
ingratitude could have put me out of my way, God 
knows where I should have wandered by this time. 

J am glad the business of St. Nicholas* is over any 
way: my inclination was Mr. Wall; that I might 
have joined the vicarage of Castlcknock to the pre- 
bend of Malahidart, which would have made a good 
provision for one man, served the cures better, and 
yielded more then to the incumbent than it can do 
now when indifferent hands. But I could not com- 
pass it without using more power over my clergy 
than I am willing to exert. But as I am thankful 
to you for your condescension in that affair, so I will 
expect that those with whom you have complied 
should show their sense of it by a mutual return of 
the like compliance when there shall be occasion. 
Such reciprocal kind offices are the ground of mu- 
tual confidence and friendship, and the fuel that 
keeps them alive ; and I think nothing can contri- 
bute more to our common ease and the public good 
than maintaining these between you and me and 
with the clergy. 

We have a strong report that my lord Bolingbroke 
will return here and be pardoned ; certainly it must 
not be for nothing. I hope he can tell no ill story 
of you. I add only my prayers for you, and am, sir, 
your most humble servant and brother, 

William Dublin. 


TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Trim, December 16. 1716. 

My Lobd, — I should be sorry to see my lord Boling- 
broke following the trade of an informer, because he 
is a person for whom I always had, and still con- 
tinue, a very great love and esteem. For I think, 
as the rest of mankind do, that informers are a de- 
testable race of people, although they may be some- 
times necessary. Besides, I do not see whom his 
lordship can inform against except himself: he was 
three or four days at the court of France while he 
was secretary, and it is barely possible he might then 
have entered into some deep negotiation with the 
pretender, although I would not believe him if he 
should swear it, because he protested to me that he 
never saw him but once, and that was at a great 
distance, in public, at an opera. As to any other 
of the ministry at that time, I am confident he can- 
not accuse them, and that they will appear as inno- 
cent with relation to the pretender as any who are 
now at the helm. And as to myself, if I were of any 
importance, I should be very easy under such an ac- 
cusation ; much easier than I am to think your grace 
imagines me in any danger, or that lord Bolingbroko 
should have an ill story to tell of me. He knows, and 
loves, and thinks too well of me, to be capable of 
such an action. But I am surprised to think your 
grace could talk, or act, or correspond with me for 
some years past, while you must needs believe me a 
most false and vile man, declaring to you on all 
occasions my abhorrence of the pretender, and yet 
privately engaged with a ministry to bring him in ; 
and therefore warning me to look to myself, and 
prepare my defence against a false brother coming 
over to discover such secrets as would hang me. 

■ The dean and chapter of fit. Patrick's are tlie appropriate!* 
of that church, and have the right of bestowing the cure on 
whom they please. 
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Hod there been ever the least overture or intent of 
bringing in the pretender during my acquaintance 
with the ministry, I think I must have been very 
stupid not to have picked out some discoveries or 
suspicious. And although 1 am not sure I should 
have turned informer, yet I am certain I should have 
dropped some general cautions, and immediately 
have retired. When people say things were not ripe 
at the queen’s death, they say they know not what. 
Things were rotten ; and had tire ministers any such 
thoughts, they should have begun three years before; 
and they who say otherwise understand nothing of 
the state of the kingdom at that time. 

But whether I am mistaken or not in other men, 
l beg your grace to believe that I am not mistaken 
in myself. I always professed to be against the pre- 
tender ; and am so still. And this is not to make 
my court (which 1 know is vain), for I own myself 
full of douhts, fears, and dissatisfactions, which I 
think on as seldom as I can : yet if I were of any 
value, the public may safely rely on my loyalty, be- 
cause I look upon the coming of the pretender as a 
greater evil than any we are likely to suffer under 
the worst Whig ministry that can be found. 

I have not spoke or thought so much of party these 
two years, nor could anything have tempted me to it 
but the grief 1 have in standing so ill in your grace’s 
opinion. 1 beg your grace's blessing, and am, &e. 

Jonathan Swipt. 


TO THE ARCHMSHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Trim, December 22, 1716, 

M y Lord, — I have been here some days to finish 
the purchase of a glebe for my country parish. 1 
prevailed on a gentlemen to alienate twenty acres 
for 200/. to be had from the trustees of the first- 
fruits. He then sets me twenty-three acres more 
for 009 years. Upon these last twenty-three acres I 
am, by agreement, to lay out the eaid 200/. in build- 
ing, and to give the gentleman immediately 55/. out 
of my own pocket, and to pay him 14/. per annum 
for ever, which is near the value of the whole forty 
acres ; these last twenty-three acres, after I have 
built and improved, I design to leave my successor,* 
who will then have forty-three acres of good glebe, 
with house, gardens, dtc., for 14/. per annum. I 
reckon to lay out of my own money above 250/., 
and so to be an humble imitator of your grace, tongo 
inUrvallo. This expedient was a project of Dr. 
Raymond, minister of this town, to deal with a Jew, 
who would not lessen his rent-roll to save all the 
churches in Christendom. Dr. Coghill and every- 
body else approves the thing, since it is a good bar- 
gain to the church, a better to the gentleman, and 
only a bad one to myself, and I hope your grace will 
have the same thoughts. 

Since I came down here I received the honour of 
a large, and therefore an agreeable letter from your 
grace, of November 22. I have reason to think my- 
self hardly dealt with by those of the side in power, 
who will not think 1 deserve any place in your good 
thoughts ; when they cannot hut know that while I 
was near the late ministry I was a common advocate 
for those they called the Whigs, to a degree that a 
certain great minister told me I had always a Whig 
in my sleeve ; neither did I ever fail to interpose in 
any cusc of merit or compassion, by which means 
several persons in England and some in this king- 
dom kept their employments, for I cannot remember 
my lord Oxford ever refused me a request of that 
kind. Ami for the rest, your grace may very well 
remember that I had the honour of corresponding 

• See the rltrau’* wilL 


with you during the whole period with some degree 
of confidence ; because 1 know your grace had 
wished the same things, but differed only in opinion 
about the hands that should effect them. It was on 
account of this conduct that certain warm creatures 
of this kingdom, then in London, and not unknown 
to your grace, had the assurance to give me broad 
hints that I was providing against a change ; and 
I observe those very men are now the most careful 
of all others to creep as far as they can out of harm’s 
way. 

The system of new zealots, which your grace ex- 
tracted, must be very suitable to my principles, who 
was always a Whig in politics. 1 have been told 
that, upon the death of the last nonjuring bishop, 
Dodwell* and his followers thought the schism at an 
end. My notion was, that these people began to 
set up again, upon despair of their cause by the re- 
bellion b being brought to au end ; else their politics 
are, if possible, worse than their divinity. Upon 
the whole, it is clear that the game is entirely in the 
hands of the king and his ministers; and I am ex- 
tremely glad of your grace's opinion that it will be 
played as it ought ; or if we must suffer for a name, 
however, I had rather be devoured by & lion than 
a rat. 

That maxim of the injuring person never forgiving 
the person injured is I believe true in particulars, 
but not of communities. 1 cannot but suppose that 
the clergy thought there were some hardships and 
grounds for fears, otherwise they must be very 
wicked or very mad ; to say more would be to enter 
into a dispute upon a party subject; a dog or a 
horse knows when he is kindly treated ; and be- 
sides, a wise administration will endeavour to re- 
move the vain as well as the real fears of those they 
govern. 

I saw the provost yesterday in this neighbour- 
hood, and had some little talk with him upon the 
occasion of the bishop of Killaloe’s death : I believe 
he would accept of the deanery’ of Derry if Dr. 
Bolton, the dean, should be promoted ; but 1 said 
nothing of it to him. I believe he has written to 
Mr. Molyneux. c I find, since he cannot be trusted 
with a bishopric, that he desires to leave his station 
with as good a grace as he can, and that it may not 
be thought that what he shall get is only to get rid 
of him. I said in general that such a circumstance, 
as things stood, was hardly worth the quiet of a 
man’s whole life ; and so we parted, only with 
telling him I intended to write to your grace in 
answer to a letter 1 had from you. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 

London, January 12. 1717. 

Sir, — About two months ago I sent you a very long 
epistle, and was in hopes you would either have 
made us a visit or have let us hear from you. Since 
you have done neither, we must flatter ourselves 
that you will be better the new year than the former. 

Our friend Prior, not having had the vicissitude 
of human things before his eyes, is likely to end his 
days in as forlorn a state as any other poet has done 
before him, if his friends do not take more care of 
him than he did of himself. Therefore, to prevent 
the evil, which we see is coming on very fast, we 
have a project of printing his “ Solomon,” and other 
poetical works, by subscription ; one guinea to be 

“ Henry Dodwell. a very learned nonconforming divine. 

b In Scotland, in the year 1715. 

• Samuel Molynoux. e»q., a gentleman of great Abilities and 
large property in Ireland, secretary to the prince or Wales, 
chancellor of the university of Dublin. 
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paid in hand, and the other on delivery of the j 
Look. He, Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay, are now 
with me, and remember you. It is our joint re- 
quest that you will endeavour to procure some sub- 
scriptions: you will give your receipts for the mouey 
you receive, and when you return it hither you shall 
have others in lieu. There are no papers printed 
here, nor any advertisements to be published ; for 
the whole matter is to be managed by friends, in 
such a manner as shall be least shocking to the dig- 
nity of a plenipotentiary. 

1 ain told the archbishop of Dublin shows a letter 
of yours reflecting on the high-flying clergy. 1 
fancy you have writ to him in au ironical style, and 
that* he would have it otherwise understood. This 
will bring to your mind what I have formerly said 
to you on that figure. Pray condescend to explain 
tins matter to me. The removal of my lord Towns- 
hend has given a little spirit, hut that will soou flag 
if the king, at his return, does not make further 
changes. What measures his majesty will take is 
uncertain ; but this we are very sure of, that the 
division of the Whigs is so great, that, morally 
speaking, nothing but another rebellion can ever 
unite them. Sunderland, Stanhope, and Cadogan, 
are of one side; Townshend, Walpole, Orford, 
Devonshire, and the chancellor, 4 on the other. r lhe 
latter seem at present to be strongest ; but when the i 
former appear with a German reinforcement they 
will undoubtedly turn the balance. They are both 
making their court to the Tories, who, I hope, will 
be a body by themselves, and not serve as recruits 
to either of the other two. Lord Towmshend's 
friends give out that his disgrace is owing to refusing 
four things, viz. to keep up the army, repeal the j 
limitations of the succession act, to send money to j 
Germany for currying on a war against Sweden, and 
to attaint lord Oxford. When lord Sutherland b 
comes over he will probably cry “ whore” again, 
and endeavour to saddle lord Townshend in his 
turn. For these repronches now arc like that of 
jacobitisin in former reigns. We are told that lord 
Bolingbroke has permission to stay in France, not- 
withstanding the late treaty, provided he retires 
from Pari*. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

London, March 9 , 1717. 

My Lord,— I had yesterday the honour of a letter 
from your grace, wherein you first mention Mr. 
Duncan's accident, who, as it falls out, is quite re- 
covered, and, they say, is since better of his asthma: 

I believe, whenever he dies, I shall be in some dif- 
ficulties, although l nin wholly indifferent who may 
succeed him, provided he may be a deserving person, 
uuless l might say that my inclinations are a little 
turned to oblige Mr. Dopping,* on account of his 
brother, for whom I have always had a very great 
esteem. It will be impossible for me to carry any 
point against that great majority of the chapter who 
are sure to oppose me whenever party interferes; 
aud in those cases l shall be very ready to change 
my nomination, only choosing those 1 least dislike 
among such as they will consent to ; wherein 1 hope 
I shall have your grace's approbation. 

About a week ago I wrote to your grace in rela- 
tion to the provost. My lord bishop of Dromore, 
Dr. Cogliill, and I, were yesterday using our rhe- 
toric to no purpose. The topic he perpetually ad- 

■ Will inm earl G>wper 

* By whose intrigue* lord Towuhmil had been removed from 
♦Ire office of secretary of state, nod was given to general, after- 
ward earl of, Stanhope 

• Mr. Dopping was made bishop of Ossory in 1741, and died 
the year following . 
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| hercs to is, that the court offers him a deanery be- 
cause they look upon him as a man they cannot 
trust, which, he says, affects his reputation ; that he 
professes to be as true to the present king as any 
person in employment; that he has always shown 
himself so ; that he was sacrificed by the Tories in 
the late reign, on account of the dispute in the col- 
lege, and other matters; that he publicly argues and 
appears agaiust the same party now upon all occa- 
sions, and expects ns little favour from them, if 
evef they should come into power, aB any man now 
in employment. As to any hints dropped to him of 
any danger or uneasiness from parliament or visit- 
ation, he declares himself perfectly safe aud easy ; 
and if it might not affect the society he should be 
glad of such inquiries in order to vindicate himself; 
that he should like the deanery of Down full as well 
and perhaps better than the bishopric of Droraorc, 
provided the deanery was given him in such a man- 
ner, and with some mark of favour and approbation, 
that the work! would not think he was driven Into 
it as a mau w hom the king could not trust ; and il 
any such method could lie thought on he would 
readily accept it ; that he is very sensible he should 
he much happier in the other station, and much 
richer, aud, which weighs with him more, that it 
would be much for the present interest of the college 
to be under another head ; but that the sense of his 
own loss of credit prevails with him above all con- 
sideration ; and that he hopes in some time to con- 
vince the world, and the court too, that he has been 
altogether misrepresented. 

This is the sum of his reasoning, by all I could 
gather after several conversations with him, both 
alone and with some of his best friends, who all 
differ from him, ns, he allows, most of his acquaint- 
ance do. 1 am no judge of what consequence his 
removal may be to the service of the college, or of 
auy favours to be shown it- Hut I believe it would 
be no difficult matter to find a temper in this affair ; 
for instance (I speak purely my own thoughts), it 
the prince would graciously please to send a favour- 
able message by his secretary, to offer him the 
deanery in such a manner as might answer the pro- 
vost’s difficulty. I cannot but think your grace 
might bring such a thing about *, but that I humbly 
leave to your grace. 

My lord bishop of Dromore received letters yester- 
day from your grace and the bishop of Derry, with 
an account of his succeeding to Clogher, of which I 
am sure all parties will be exceeding glad. 

I wish your grace a good journey to the Bath, and 
a firm establishment of your health there. 1 am, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s most 
dutiful and most humble sen ant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

Not knowing but your grace might be gone to the 
Rath, I have mentioned something of the provost’s 
affair in a letter this post to my lord, bishop of 
Derry. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Dublin. March 22, 1717. 

My Lord, — Y our grace’s letter was a long time be- 
fore it reached me ; for I was several weeks in the 
country despatching the affair of the glebe, which, 
however, is not yet quite finished. Your grace does 
rightly conceive the nature of my purchase, and that 
I am likely to be 2001. poorer for it : only I shall 
endeavour to lose by degree*, which is all 1 have for 
it. I shall endeavour ns much a* I can to prevent 
the evil you foresee of my successors neglecting my 
improvements and letting them all go to ruin. 1 
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•hall take the beat advice I can, and leave them to be 
fools as well as knaves if they do so ; for I shall 
make so many plantations and hedges, that the land 
will let for double the value, and after all I must 
leave something to fortune. 

As to what your grace mentions of a practice in 
the late reign of engaging people to come into the j 
queen’s measures, 1 have a great deal to say on that 
subject not worth troubling you with at present, 
further than that I am confident those who pretend ! 
to say moat of it are conscious their accusation is | 
wrong : but I never love myself so little as when I ' 
differ from your grace ; nor do I believe I ever shall 
do it but where 1 am master of the fact, and your , 
grace haa it only by report 

I have been Bpeaking much to the provost about 
the deanery of Derry, or whatever other employ- 
ment, under a bishopric, may be designed him upon 
these promotions. I find Dr. Coghill* has been upon 
the subject with him, but he is absolutely positive to 
take nothing less at present ; and his argument is, 
that, whatever shall be given him now, beneath the 
station his predecessors were called to, will be a mark 1 
of his lying under the displeasure of the court, and 
that he is not to he trusted ; whereas he looks upon 
himself to have acted with principles as loyal to the 
present government as any the king employs. He 
does not seem to dislike either of the deaneries of 
Derry or Down, hut is persuaded it will reflect upon 
his reputation ; and uuless it could be contrived that 
he might have some mark of favour and approbation j 
along with such a preferment, I believe your grace may 
be assured he will not accept it. I only repeat what 
he says to me and what l believe he will adhere to. 

For my own part, who am not so refined, I gave 
my opinion that he should take what was given him ; 
but his other friends differ from me, and, for aught I 
know, they may be in the right ; and if the court 
thinks it of consequence that the present provost 
should be removed, I am not sure but a way may be 
found out of saving his credit, which is all he seems 
to require ; although I am confident that if he were 
a bishop the government might be very secure of 
him, since he seems wholly fallen out with the Tone* 
and the Tories with him ; and I do not know any 
man who, in common conversation, talks with more 
seal for the present establishment and against all op- 
posers of it than he. The only thing he desires at 
present in his discourse with me is, that no proposal 
of a deanery should be at all made to him, but that 
he may go on as he is, until further judgment shall 
be made of him by his future conduct. 

I thought it proper to say thus much to your grace, 
because l did not know whether you and he per- 
fectly understood each other. 

I hear your grace intends this spring for the Bath. 

I shall pray, for the good of the church, that you may 
then establish your health. I am, with the greatest 
respect, your grace’s most dutiful and most humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

Air. :ng other things, the provost argued that Dr. 
Poster was promoted to a bishopric from being a 
fellow; and therefore he must conclude that offer- 
ing him a less preferment is a mark of displeasure, 
with which circumstance he is determined not to 
leave his present station. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO 

Magherlyn, Msy 13. 1717. 

My Lord, — Y our grace’s letter of March 23rd was 
brought to me at Trim, where I went a month ago 

• Maroudukft Coghill. LL.D.. judge of the prerogative court. 


to finish my lease and purchase for my country pa- 
rish. In some days after I met my lord bishop of 
Clogher at Drogheda, by appointment : we went to- 
gether to Clogher, where he was enthroned, and after 
three days came to this place, where his lordship is 
settling everything against the coming of the new 
bishop, who is expected here next week. My great 
business at Clogher was to seduce his lordship to lay 
out 2000/. in a new house, and for that end we rode 
about to find a situation. I know not whether I 
shall prevail, for be has a hankering after making 
additions to the old one, which I never will consent 
to, and would rather he shoald leave all to the gene- 
rosity of a successor. My notion is, that when a 
bishop with good dispositions happens to arise, it 
should be every man's business to cultivate them. It 
is no ill age that produces two such, and therefore, 
if I had credit with your grace and his lordship, it 
should be all employed in pushing you both upon 
works of public good without the least mercy to your 
pains or your purses. An expert tradesman makes 
a few of his best customers answer, not only for those 
whom he gets little or nothing by, but for all who 
die in his debt. 

I will suppose your grace has heard of Mr. Dun- 
can’s death. I am sure I have heard enough of it, 
by a great increase of disinterested correspondents 
ever since. It is well I am at free cost for board 
and lodging, else postage would have undone me. I 
have returned no answer to any, and shall be glad to 
proceed with your grace’s approbation, which is a 
less compliment, because I believe my chapter are 
of opinion I can hardly proceed without it. I only 
desire two things ; first, that those who call them- 
selves my friends may have no reason to reproach 
me ; and the second, that in the course of this matter 
I may have something to dispose of to some one 1 
wish well to. 

Some weeks before Mr. Duncan’s death, his bro 
ther- in-law, Mr. Lawson, minister of Galtrim, went 
for England, by Mr. Duncan’s consent, to apply for 
an adjoining living, called Kilmore, in Mr. Duncan’s 
possession, and now in the crown by his death. I 
know not his success ; but heartily wish, if it be in- 
tended for him, that the matter might take another 
turn : that Mr. Warren, who is landlord erf G&ltrim, 
might have that living and Kilmore adjoining, both 
not 150/., and Mr. Lawson to go down to Mr. War- 
ren’s living in Clogher diocese, worth above 200/, 
But this is all at random, because I know not whether 
Kilmore may not be already disposed of, for I hear 
It is in your grace’s turn. 

I heard lately from the provost, who talked of 
being in the north in a month ; but our Dublin ac- 
count is, that they know not when the deanery is to 
be given him. 1 do not find any great joy In either 
party on account of the person who it is supposed 
will succeed him.* The wrong custom of making 
that post the next step to a bishopric has been, as 
your grace says, of ill conseqacnce ; and although, as 
you add, it gives them no rank, yet they think fit to 
take it and make no scruple of preceding, on all oc- 
casions, the best private clergyman in the kingdom ; 
which is a trifle of great consequence when a man’s 
head is possessed with it. 

I pray God preserve your grace, for the good of 
the church and the learned world ; and for the hap 
piness of those whom you are pleased to honour with 
your friendship, favour, or protection. I beg youi 
grace’s blessing; and remain, with the greatest 
truth and respect, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful 
and most humble servant, Jonathan Swift 

• Dr. Richard Baldwin. 
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FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 

London, Juno Ift, 1717. 

Sib, — L ast night I received yours of the 5th inst. ; 
and since you tell me I am your only correspondent, 
I think I ought to be the more punctual in my re- 
turns, and the more full in what relates to our friends 
here. You will see by the public prints that Monday 
next come se’miight is appointed for the trial of my 
lord Oxford, and that no less than six-and-twculy 
doughty members are appointed to manage it. The 
lords have likewise settled the whole forms of the 
proceedings. My lord has asked that two lawyers 
more might be added to his counsel : yet is all this 
but a farce ; for there is not a creature living who 
thinks he will ever be tried : for they publicly own 
that they neither have nor ever had any evidence ; 
and laugh at impeachments and attainders and party 
gambols ; and say that all people deserve to be so 
punished who presume to dispossess the Whigs of 
their indefeasible right to the administration. But 
since he is not to be tried, the next question is, in 
what manner he is to be brought off so as to save the 
honour of his prosecutors t I think it will be by an 
act of grace. Others say, it will be by the commons 
asking more time and the lords of their party agree- 
ing to refuse it. But as we are wholly ignorant of 
their intentions, it is possible neither of these guesses 
may be right, and that they may keep him yet 
another year in prison ; which my lord Marlborough 
seems passionately to desire. 

We labour here under all the disadvantages in the 
world in every respect ; for the tide of party runs 
still very strong everywhere, but in no place more 
than in Westminster-hall. Those on this side, whose 
honour and interest both require that all people who 
pay obedience should be protected, seem to want u 
capacity to govern : and the similitude of circum- 
stances between the king and the regent render the 
latter a firm ally, contrary to the natural interest of 
France. Thus we are secure from any foreign enemy. 

I agree with you that Snape’s letter* is really but 
a letter, and that it is much too short and too slight 
for such a subject. However, his merit was great 
in being the first to give the alarm to his brethren, 
and setting himself in the front of the battle against 
his adversaries. In those respects his letter has had 
its full effect. 

I desire you will be as quick as you can in the as- 
sistance you intend Prior ; for those who subscribed 
here are impatient to have their books ; and we can- 
not keep it off much longer without passing for com- 
mon cheats. Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Charleton and 
I remember you often. Lady Masham always asks 
for you very affectionately. By the way, l ain per- 
fectly restored to grace there and am invited to their 
house in the country. As soon as lord Oxford’s 
affair is over, I intend to go amongst my friends in 
the country, not to return hither till about Michael- 
mas. But if you will direct to me at my house in 
town, your letters will be conveyed to me wherever 
I am. Mr. Rochfort 6 seems to have a great many 
good qualities, and 1 am heartily glad he has met 
with success. Adieu. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

London, Jane 18, 1717, 
Having acquainted you in my letter of last post 
that it was the universal opinion the commons would 
not proceed to the trial of my lord Oxford, I think 
myself obliged to tell you that we begin now to be 
something doubtful ; for the managers, who are 
twenty-seven in number, strenuously give out that 
they shall be ready to proceed on Monday next. 

• To the bishop of Bangor, Ur. Hoad ley, occasioned by hie 
lordship's sermon preached before the king on March 31, 1717. 

* Lord chief-baron the exchequer in queen Anne's reign. 


Therefore, if you have any thoughts of coming ever 
let not anything which I have said in my last have 
any weight with you to alter that resolution. 1 am 
wholly taken up with the men of the law, and there- 
fore have nothing to say to you at present upon any 
public matters. I shall only just trouble you with 
oue word relating to a private affnir. My brother is 
chaplain to sir Charles Hotham’s regiment, which is 
now ordered to Ireland. If you could find any 
young fellow who would buy that coinmisssion, my 
brother thinks his patron (my lord Carlisle) will 
easily prevail with my lord duke of Bolton for leave 
to dispose of it. I should be very glad you could 
find him a chapman. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

Loudon, July 2 , 1717. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that lord Ox- 
ford’s impeachment was discharged last night* by 
the unanimous consent of all the lords present , and, 
as nearly as I could count, their number was 106, 
the duke of Marlborough, my lord Cudogan, lord 
Coningsby, and a few others of the most violent, 
having withdrawn themselves before the lords came 
into Westminster-hal). The acclamations were as 
great as upon any occasion ; and our friend, who 
seems more formed for adversity than prosperity, has 
at preseut many more friends than ever he had before 
in any part of his life. I believe he will not have 
the fewer from a message he received this morning 
from the king by my lord-chamberlain to forbid him 
the court. You know the prosecution was at first the 
resentment of a party ; but it became at last a ridicu- 
lous business, weakly carried on by the impotent rage 
of a woman (l mean of my lady Marlborough), who 
is almost distracted that she could not obtain her 
revenge. 

I am now going out of town, with an intention to 
roll about from place to place, till about Michaelmas 
next. If you write to me, direct to me hither, as 

* A story has been told, bearing the safety of Harley to have 
been extorted from the duke and due lies* of Marlborough at the 
price of his concealing some secret of importance : — 

“ After the accession of king George 1., when the earl of Ox- 
ford was impeached and committed to the Tower, and prepara- 
tions were made for his trial, it is well known lhat a stop was 
suddenly put to it, to the great disappointment of a large part 
of the nation- There la a traditional story relative to this event, 
in which the duke of Marlborough is coocemcd. It is said that 
at that time Mr. auditor .Harley waited upou the duchess of 
Marlborough, ami showea licr a letter forme tly w ritten by the 
duke which proved lua correspondence with the pretender. Mr. 
Harley, after having read the letter, threatened that it should 
be produced at his brother the earl of Oxford's trial unlew the 
proceedings against him were stopped. The duchess, watching 
her opportunity, seized the letter out of Mr. Harley’s hand, 
threw it instantly into >be lire, and then defied his malice, Upon 
this he replied, ‘ Madam, 1 knew your grace too well to trust 
you : the letter you have burnt is only a copy ; the original U 
safe iu my possession ’ A similar anecdote, the original lor 
which we are able to assign, ha* been communicated to n» by a 
worthy friend. Before the carl of Oxford s intended tri.il ho 
sent hla son. lord Hailey, together with »erjeant Com > us ( after- 
ward* chief baron of the exchequer), to the duke of Marlborough, 
requesting his grace's attendance at the trial. The duke, in "ome 
concern, inquired what the earl wanted with him Mr. snjeaiit 
Homy ns replied, it was only to ask his grace a question or two. 
The duke walked about the room for about a quarter of au hour 
without giving any answer, and seemed greatly disturbed ; after 
which he asked for what purpose his attendants was required. 
Lord Harley said it was only as to his baud. * What.' said his 
mace, * has your father any letters or mine Y — * Yen,’ replied 
lord Harley, * all the letters your grace ever wrote to him siuur 
the revolution.’ Upon this the duke continued to walk alout 
the room in the greatest unnudneM, and even flung bis w ig oil 
in a passion. Mr. aerjeant Comyna interrogating him wluvi an- 
swer they should return to the unfortunate lord, be said ' I will 
certainly be there.' This was ihu true reus, o why the earl of 
Oxford was never brought to a trial The late James West, esq , 
member for St. Alban’s ami president of the Royal Society, 
gave the account of the fact to the late counsellor Gregg, m 
whose hand-writing it Is now preened Mr. West assured Mr. 
Gregg that he received it from serjeant Cotnyut's own mouth." 
— Biogr Brit Loud. 1784. vol. iii. 66S. 
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usual, and your letter will be conveyed to me wher- 
ever I ntn. 

l)r. Arbuthnot, Mr. Chaiioton, and Mr. Currey, 
have dined with me to-day, and you have not been 
forgotten. I was in hopes we should have seen you 
ere this. The doctor says you wait for the act of 
grace. Is it so f I hope to see you by next winter. 


TO ROBERT COPE. ESQ.» 

Dublin. July 9 . 1717. 

Sir, — I received the favour of your letter before I 
came to town ; for I stayed three weeks at Trim after 
1 left you, out of perfect hatred to this place, where 
at length business dragged me against my will. The 
archdeacon, who delivers you this, will let y ou know 
1 am but an ill solicitor for him. The thing is in- 
deed a little difficult and perplexed, yet a willing 
mind would make it easy ; but that is wanted, and I 
cannot work it up. However, it shall not be my 
fault if something be not made of it one time or 
other; but some people give their best friends reason 
to complain. I have at a venture put you down 
among poor Mr. Prior’s benefactors; and 1 wonder 
what exemption you pretend to, as appears by your 
letter to Mr. Stewart. It seems you took the 1000/. 
a-year in a literal sense, and even at that rate, I hope 
you w'ould not be excused. I hope y our sheep-shearing 
in the county of Louth hath established y our health ; 
and that Dr. Tisd&ll, your brother of the spleen, 
comes sometimes and makes you laugh at a pun ora 
blunder. I made a good many advances to your friend 
Bolton b since I came to town, and talked of you, 
but all signified nothing, for he has taken every op- 
portunity of opposing me in the most unkind and 
unnecessary manner, and I have done with him. 
I could with great satisfaction pass a month or two 
among you if things would permit. The archdeacon 
carries you all the news, and 1 need say nothing. 
We grow mightily sanguine, but my temper has not 
fire enough in it. They assure me that lord Boling- 
broke will be included in the act of grace ; which, 
if it be true, is a mystery to me. # 

You must learn to winter in town, or you will 
turn a monk, and Mrs. Cope a nun ; 1 am extremely 
her humble servant. 

I have ventured to subscribe a guinea for Mr. 
Brownlowe, because I would think it a shame not 
to have his name in the list. Pray tell him so. 

I doubt whether Mrs. Cope will be pleased with 
the taste of snuff I have sent her. 

Present my humble service to your mother and 
brother; and believe me to be, with great truth and 
esteem, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO BISHOr ATTERBURY. 

Dublin, July 18 . 1717. 

My Lord, — Some persons of distinction, lately come 
from England, and not unknown to your lordship, 
have made me extremely pleased and proud, by tell- 
ing me that your lordship was so generous as to 
defend me against an idle story that passed in rela- 
tion to a letter of mine to the archbishop of Dublin. 
I have corresponded for many years with his grace, 
though we generally differed in politics, and therefore 
our letters had often a good mixture of controversy. 
I confess likewise that 1 have been his grace’s advo- 
cate where he had not many others. About nine 
months ago I wrote a letter to him in London (for 
in my little station it is convenient there should be 
some commerce between us), ami in a short time after 
I had notice from several friends that a passage in 

A gentleman nflr.-irning. goof family, an<! fortune, an>i a 
(Mat admirer of Dr. S«ift. 

► Dr. Throehilus Bolton. 


; my letter* was shown to several persons, and a con- 
sequence drawn from thence that 1 was wholly gone 
over to other principles more in fashion, and wherein 
| I might better find my account. I neglected this 
■ report, as thinking it might soon die ; but found it 
gathered strength, and spread to Oxford and this 
I kingdom ; and some gentlemen who lately arrived 
| here assured me they had met it a hundred times, 
with all the circumstances of disadvantage that are 
I usually tacked to Buch stories by the great candour 
of mankind. It should seem as if I were somebody 
of importance ; and if so I should think the wishes 
not only of rny friends, but of my party, might dis- 
pose them rather to believe me innocent than con- 
demn me unheard. Upon the first intelligence I 
had of this affair, I made a shift to recollect the only 
passage in that letter which could be any way liable 
to misinterpretation. 

I told the archbishop 11 we had an account of a 
set of people in London who were erecting a new 
church, upon the maxitn that everything was void, 
since the revolution, in the church as well as the state 
— that all priests must be re-ordained, bishops again 
consecrated, anc in like manner of the rest — that l 
knew not what there was in it of truth — that it was 
impossible such a scheme should ever pass — and 
that I believed, if the court, upon this occasion, 
would show some good will to the church, discourage 
those who ill-treated the clergy, &c., it would be the 
most popular thing they could think of.” 

I keep no copies of letters ; but this I am confi- 
dent was the substance of what I wrote ; and that 
every other line in the letter which mentioned public 
affairs would have atoned for this, if it had been a 
crime, as I think it was not in that juncture, what- 
ever may be my opinion at present ; for I confess 
my thoughts change every week, like those of a man 
in an incurable consumption, who daily finds him- 
self more and more decay. 

The trouble I now give your lordship is an ill re- 
turn to your goodness in defending me ; but it is the 
usual reward of goodness, and therefore you must 
be content. In the mean time, I am in a hopeful 
situation, torn to pieces by pamphleteers and libellers 
on that side the water, and by the whole body of 
the ruling party on this ; against which all the ob- 
scurity I live in will not defend me. Since I came 
first to this kingdom it has been the constant ad- 
vice of all my church friends that I should be more 
cautious. To oppose me in everything relating to 
my station is made a merit in my chapter ; and I 
shall probably live to make some bishoj* as poor a* 
Luther made many rich. 

I profess to your lordship that what I have been 
writing is only with regard to the good opinion of 
your lordship, and of a very few others with whom 
you will think it of any consequence to an honest 
man that he should be set right. I am sorry that 
those who call themselves churchmen should be in- 
dustrious to have it thought thut their number is 
lessened, even by so inconsiderable a one as myself. 
But I am sufficiently recompensed that your lord- 
ship knows me best, to whom I am so ambitious 
to be best known. God be thanked, I have but a 
few to satisfy. The bulk of my ccnsurers are 
strangers, or ill judges, or worse than either ; and if 
they will not obey your orders to correct their senti- 
ments of me, they will meet their punishment in 
\our lordship's di>approbation; which I would not 
incur for all their good words put together and 
printed in twelve volumes folio. I am, with great 
respect, my lord, your lordship’s most dutiful and 
most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

• See Mr. Lewli't leitci of January 12. 1717. 
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FROM MR PRIOR.* 

DuWr*-*tnvt, Westminster, July 30, 1717. 
Dear Sir, — I have the favour of four letter* from you 
of the 9th, 13th, 16th, and 20th instant. They all 
came safe to me, however variously directed. But the 
hist to me, at my house in Duke-street, is the rigbtest. 

1 find myself equally comforted by your philosophy 
and assisted by your friendship. You will easily ima- ( 
pine that I have a hundred things to say to you, which, 
for as many reasons, I omit, and only touch upon that 
business to which in the pride of your heart you give 
the epithet of sorry.b I return you the names of those 
who have been kind enough to subscribe, that you may 
see if they are rightly spelt and the just titles put to 
them, as likewise if it lias happened that any has sub- 
scribed for more than one volume. You will please to 
look over the catalogue. You see that our calculutiou 
comes even, the gentleman's name that desired it being 
omitted. 1 am sensible that this ha* giveu you too 
much trouble ; but it is too late now to make an apo- 
logy. Let Mr. Lewis, who is now with me, do it for 
me, at what time and in what manner he pleases. 1 
take it for granted, that whatever I write as whatever 
is writ to me will lie broke open ; so you will expect 
nothing from me but what you may have as particu- 
larly tjoni the postboy. We are all pretty well in ( 
health. I have my old whoreson cough, and 1 think j 
I may call it mine for life. The earl of Oxford is 
temper nlem. Lord Harley is in the couutry. Our j 
brotherhood is extremely dispersed ; but so as that we 1 
have been three or four times able to get as many of 
the society together, and drink to our absent friends. 1 | 
have been made to believe that we may see your reve- 
rend person this summer in England: if so I shall lie 
glad to meet you at any place; but when you come to 1 
London do not go to the Cocoa-tree, (a* you sent your ! 
letter), but come immediately to Duke-street, where [ 
you shall find a bed, a book, and a caudle : so pray j 
think of sojourning nowhere else. Pray give my ser- 
vice to all friends in general. I think, as yon have 
ordered the matter, you have made the greater port of 
Ireland list themselves of that number. I do not know 
how you can recompense them but by coming over to 
help me to correct the book which I promise them. 

You will pardon my having used another hand, 
since it is so much better than my own ; and believe 
me ever, with the greatest truth, dear sir, yours, &c. &c. 

Matthew Prior. 


FROM THE EARL OP OXFORD. 


August 6, 1717. J 

Two years' retreat has made me taste the conversation 
of my dearest friend with a greater relish than even at 
the time of my being charmed with it in our frequent , 
journeys to \V indtor. Three of your letters have come - 
site to my hands. The first about two years since : 
that my son keep* as a family monument. The other 
two arrived since the 1st of July. My heart is often 
with you, but I delayed writing in expectation of 
giving a perfect answer about my going to Brampton ; 
but the truth is, the warmth of rejoicing in those parts 
is so far from abating, c that I am persuaded by my 
friends to go into Cambridgeshire, where you are too 
just not to believe you will be welcome before any one 
in the world. The longing your friends have to see 
you must lie submitted to the judgment yourself t 
make* of all circumstances. At present this seems to 
be a cooler climate than your island is likely to be, 
when they assemble, &c. Our impatience to see you j 
■ Indorsed, *’ Received August *, 1717. Answered the *uno 


b Subscriptions for Mr. Prior’s poems, procured by the 
isn. 

c Rejoicings At his acquittal. 


should not draw you into uneasiness. We long tc 
embrace you, if you find it may be of no iucouvenieuce 
to yourself. 


FROM MR. TRIOR. 

Heathrop, August 24, 1717. 

Yours, my good friend, of the 6th, finds me in Ox- 
fordshire with the duke of Shrewsbury, which would 
sooner have been acknowledged, had 1 stayed iu Lou- 
don. Before I left that pious city, I made due 
inquiry into the method* and regularity of your cor- 
respondence with the earl of Oxford. He has received 
your letters : he will answer them — but not to-day, 
ticut ohm .• Notiiing can change him. I can get no 
positive answer from him, nor can any man else ; so 
trouble yourself no more on that head than he does. He 
is still in London, and possibly has answered you, while 
I am a little arraigning his neglect; but in all cases 
libera vi a turn am meam. 

I wish you were in England, that you might a little 
look over the strange stuff that I am to give our friends 
for tbeir money. I shall be angry if you are near and 
not with me ; but when I see you that weighty ques- 
tion may lie easily decided. Iu the mean time, 1 am 
hiking your good counsel, and will be iu the country 
as much as I can. 

You have found two mistakes in the list, but huvo 
not corrected them. I presume we shall have it of 
the best edition when you send the list back again ; 
of which I say no haste is required. 

Give my service and thanks to all friends ; reserve 
only to yourself the assurance of my being beyond ex- 
pression my friend, yours, &c. 


FROM MR. ADDISON. 

March 20, 171*. 

Dear Sir, — Multiplicity of business and a long dan- 
gerous fit of sickness have prevented me from answering 
the obliging letter you honoured me with some time 
since : but God be thaukeil, I cannot make use of 
eitlier of these excuses at present, being entirely free 
both of my office b and tny asthma. I dare not how- 
ever, venture myself abroad yet, but liave sent the con- 
tent* of your last to a friend of mine, (for he is very 
much so, though he is my successor,') who I l»ope will 
turn it to the advantage of the gentleman whom you 
mention. I kuow you have so much zeal and pleasure 
iu doing kind offices for those you wish well to, that I 
hope you represent the hardship of the case iu the 
strongest colours that it can possibly bear. However, 
os I always honoured you for your good nature, which 
is a very odd quality to celebrate iu a man who has 
talents so much more shining in the eye* of the world, 
I should be glad if I could any way concur with 
you iu putting a stop to what you say is now iu agi- 
tatiou. 

I must here condole with you upon the loss of that 
excellent moil the bishop of Derry, d who lias scarce 
left behind him his equal in humanity, agreeable con- 
versation, and all kinds of learning. We have often 
talked of you with great pleasure ; and upon this oc- 
casion I cannot but reflect upon myself, who, at the 
same time that I omit no opportunity of expressing my 
esteem for you to others, have lieen so negligent in 
doing it to yourself. I have several times taken up 
my pen to write to you, but liave been always inter- 
rupted by some impertinence or other; and to tell you 
uureservedly, I liave been unwilling to answer so 

» Alluding to lord Oxford's dilatory I whits. 

b Of secretary of rtatc, which post Mr. Addison resigned on 
the 14th of March. 171*, said hail a pension granted him oi 
1500/. a-y**ar. 

« James Graggs, erq. 

d Dr. 9t. George A»h# 
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ran away a* fast as he could, and left tlie preposterous 
fellow to go a foot. During thin their misfortune, the 
candid author (whom I cannot mention without a 
profound respect) calls them friends, and means to do 
them no harm ; only inquires after the welfare of the 
church. — Ah! dear sir, this is the true character of the 
Tories. Aud here I cannot but compare the generosity 
and good nature of the one with the sullen ingratitude 
of the otlier ; we find the horse gone, and they footing 
it give a surly answer ; while the other (though a con- 
queror) offers his friendship, and asks the question with 
a “ Pray inform me.” 

I have gone, my dear friend, thus far with the paper 
to show you how excellent a piece I take it to be, and 
must beg the favour of you to give me your opinion of 
it, and send me your animadversions upon the whole; 
which 1 am confident you will not refuse me when you 
consider of how great an advantage they will be to the 
whole earth, who, maybe, to this day, have read over 
these sheets with too superficial an understanding ; and 
especially since it is the request of, learned sir, your 
most dutiful and obedient humble servant. 

Sir Politic Wohld-he. 

I submit it to your better judgment (when you make 
a more curious inquiry into the arcana of this piece) 
to consider whether, by sir John Vangs (who you fiud 
lives by the wafer-side) must not be meant the Dutch ; 
tince you find too, that he eats bag-pudding freezing 
hot; this may seem a paradox, but I have been assured 
by a curious friend of mine of great veracity, who had 
lived many winters in Holland, that nothing is more 
common thau for hot pudding to freeze in that cold 
country : but then, what convinces me that by sir Johu 
the Dutch must be meant is, that you find he creeps 
out of a stopper-holfe, which alludes to their mean 
origin. I must observe too, that gammer Vangs had 
an old woman to her son. That's a bob for Glorious.* 
— But I am under great concern to find so hard a 
sentence passed upon poor Swift, because he's little. I 
think him better than any of them, and hope to sec him 
greater. 


PROM MR. PRIOR* 

London, September 25, 1718. 

My dear Dean, — I have now made an end of what 
you in your haughty manner have called wretched 
work. My book is quite printed off; and if you are 
as much upon the bagatelle as you pretend to be, you 
will find more pleasure in it than you imagine. We 
are going to print the subscribers’ names : if therefore 
you have any by you which are not yet remitted, 
pray send them over by the next post. If you have 
not, pray send me word of that too ; that, in all cases, 
1 may at least hear from you. The earl of Oxford 
has been in town all this summer, is now going into 
Herefordshire, and says I shall see you very soon in 
England. I would tell you with what pleasure this 
would be, if I knew upon what certainty the hopes of 
it were founded. Write me word of this too ; for upon 
it I would order my matters so that 1 may be as much 
with you os I can ; and this you will find no little 
favour ; for I assure you we arc all so changed that 
there is very little choice of such company os you 
would like ; and, except about eighteen nundred that 
have subscribed to my book, I do not hear of as many 
more in . this nation that have common sense. 
My cousin Penn yfeat her and Will Phillips drink 
your health. 1 cough, but I am otherwise well; and, 
till I cease to cough, i. e. to live, I am, with entire 
friendship and affection, dear sir, your most obe- 
dient and humble servant, Matthew Prior* 

* The com m»n appellation in In land for king William III. 

On the back of Inis letter the dean hu written I -ova tula 

as*, enim pan ports* romra humiuum. qui diu reipublic* vi vent**, 
pauper** sunt, et nullorum tn.igi* " 
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PROM MR. ADDISON. 

Bristol, Orlohor 1, 1 18. 

Dear Sir, — I have received the bouour of your letter 
at Bristol, where I have just finished a course of water- 
drinking, which I hope has pretty well recovered me 
from the leavings of my last winter’s sickness. As 
for .the subject of your letter, though you know an 
affair of that nature cannot well nor safely be treated 
of in writing, I desired a friend of mine to acquaint 
sir Ralph Gore that I was under a pre-engagement, 
and not at my own choice to act in it, and have 
since troubled my lady Ashe with a letter to the same 
effect, which I hone has not miscarried. However, 
upon my return to London I will further inquire into 
that matter, and see if there is any room left for me 
to negotiate as you propose. 

1 live still iu hopes of seeing you in England, and if 
you would take my house at liiltou s in your way, 
(which lies upon the road within a mile of Rugby,) 

I would strain hard to meet you there, provided you 
would make me happy in your company for some days. 
The greatest pleasure I have met with for some months 
is iu the conversation of my old friend Dr. Smalridge 
[bishop of Bristol], who since the death of the ex- 
cellent man you mention is to me the most candid 
I and agreeable of all bishops ; I would say clergymen, 
were not deans comprehended under that title. We 
have often talked of you : and when I assure you he 
has an exquisite taste of writing, I need not tell you 
how he talks on such a subject. I look upon it os my 
good fortune that I can express my esteem to you, 
even to those who are not of the bishops' party, without 
giving offence. When a man has so much compass in 
his character, he affords his friends topics enough to 
enlarge upon, that all sides admire. I am sure a 
sincere and zealous friendly behaviour 11 distinguishes 
you os much as your many more shining talents; 
and as I have received particular instances of it, you 
must have a very bad opinion of me if you do not 
think I heartily love and respect you ; and that 
1 am ever, dear sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, J. Addison. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, October 14, 1718. 

Dear Sir, — This serves for an envelope to the enclosed ; 
for 1 cannot tell whether you care to hear from any of 
your friends on this side. In your last I think you 
desired me to let you alone to enjoy your own spleen. 
Can you purchase your 50/. a-year in Wales as yet* 

I can tell you, beforehand, Lewis scorns to live with 
you there. He keeps company with the greatest, and is 
principal governor m many families. I have been in 
France, six weeks at Paris, and as much at Rouen ; 
where I can assure you I hardly heard a word of news 
or politics, except a little clutter about tending some 
impertinent prt»i(Unl$ du parliament to prison, that had 
the impudence to talk for the laws and liberties of their 
country. I was asked for Monsieur Swift by many peo- 
ple, 1 con assure you; und particularly by the duke 
d'Aumont. 1 was respectfully and kindly treated by 
many folks, and even by the great Mr. Law * Amongst 
other things 1 had the honour to carry un Irish lady* 
to court, that was admired beyond all the ladies in 
France for her beauty. She had great honours done 
her. The hussar himself was ordered to bring her the 

• A small village in Warwickshire, where Mr. Aridi-on's 
only daughter long resided, and died in 1727, at a very ad- 
vanced age. 

b Addison was appealed to bv b-th parties In the dispute 
between Swift and Steele. 

* The projector of the Mississippi orheme in Franc*’. 

A The celebrated bounty Misa Nelly Bonnet, on whom the 
lines were written, which begin. 

For when, as Nelly came to France. 

(Invited by her cousins,! Arc R»*e p. — 
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such are, properly speaking, nothing more than ac- 
quaintance ; and no wonder, aince Tully's maxim is 
certainly true, that friendship can subsist non mst inter 
bona a. At that age of life when there is balm in the 
blood, and that confidence in the mind which the 
innocency of our own heart inspires, and the experience 
of other men’s destroys, I was upt to confound my 
acquaintance ami my friends together. I never doubted 
but that I had a numerous cohort of the latter. I 
expected, if ever I fell into misfortune, to have as many 
and as remarkable instances of friendship to produce 
ns the Scythian in one of Lucian's dialogues draws 
from his nation. Into these misfortunes I have fallen. 
Thus far my propitious stars have not disappointed my 
ex jactations. The rest have almost entirely failed me. 
The fire of ray adversity has purged the mass of my 
acquaintance ; and, the separation made, I discover on 
one side a handful of friends, but on the other a 
legion of enemies, at least of strangers. Happily, this 
fiery trial has had an effect on me which makes me 
some amends. I have found less resources in other 
people and more in myself than I expected. I make 
good at this hour the motto, — 

" Nec qiurtere, nec speroere. honorem," 

which I took nine years ago, when I was weak enough 
to list qgain under the conduct of a mail [the earl of 
Oxford] of whom nature meant to make a spy, or, at 
most, a captain of miners, and whom fortune in one of 
her whimsical moods made a general. 

I enjoy at this hour, with eery tolerable health, 
great tranquillity of mind. You will I am sure hear 
this with satisfaction ; and sure it is that I tell it you 
without the least affectation. I live , my friend, in a 
narrower circle than ever, but I think in a larger. 
When I look back on what is past, I observe a mul- 
titude of errors, but no crimes. 1 have been far from 
following the advice which Caelius gave to Cicero : Id 
melius est statuere quod tutius sit ; and, I think, may 
say to myself what Dolabella says in one of his letters 
to the same Cicero, Sat tsfar turn est jam h te, iW officio, 
vel famiharitati : satisfaclum etiam pariibus, et ei rei- 
pttblictr, quam tu probabas. Reliquum est , 1/61 nunc est 
retpublica, tin simus potius , quam , dum ilium veterem 
sequamur , simus in nulld. What my memory has 
furnished on this head (for I have neither books nor 
papers here concerning home affairs) is writ with great 
tnith, ami with as much clearness as I could give it. 
If ever we meet, you will perhaps not think two or 
three hours absolutely thrown away in reading it 
One thing I w ill venture to assure you of beforehand, 
which is, that you will think I never deserved more to 
be commended than while I was the most blamed ; 
and that you will pronounce the brightest part of my 
character to be that which has been disguised by the 
nature of things, misrepresented by the malice of men, 
and which is still behind a cloud. In what is passed 
therefore I find no great source of uneasiness. As to 
the present, my fortuue is extremely reduced, but my 
desires are still more so. Nothing is more certain than 
this truth, that all our wants beyond those which a 
very moderate income will supply are purely imagin- 
ary ; and that his tiap(rincss is greater and better As- 
sured who brings bis mind up to a temper of not 
feeling them, thau his who feels them and has where- 
withal to supply them. 

'* — • Vide*. qux> maxims errdis 

Em* tn.-Ua, cxii-mim eensura, tnrpemque repolsam. 

Quanto de vitas." See. — lion Epist. i. lilt. i. 

JYhicli I paraphrased thus not long ago in my post- 
chaise 

Survey mankind, observe what risk* they run. 

What fancied ilia, through real dangers, »huu ; 

TNo* fancied 111*, no dreadful to the great, 

A lost election, ox impair'd estate. 
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Olmvc live merchant, who. Intent on gain. 

Affronts the terrors of the Indian main ; 

Though storms arise, and broken rocks upperti, 

He flies from poverty, nud knows no other fear. 

V*iu men \ who might arrive, with toil for lu»s, 
liy smoother paths at greater happiness ; 

For 'tU Mipenht bliss not to desiie 

That trifling good which fondly you admire. 

Possess precarious, and too denr acquire. 

What hackney gladiator can you find. 

By whom the Olympic crowu would Ik* declined ? 

Who, rather than that glorious palm to seize.. 

With safely combat and prevail with ease. 

Would choose on some Inglorious stage to tread. 

And, fighting, stroll from wake to w ako for bread ? 

As to wlmt is to happen, I am not anxious about it; 
on which subject I have twenty fine quotations at the 
end of my pen ; but I think it is better to own frankly 
to you that upon a principle (which I have long 
established) we are a great deal more mechanical than 
our vanity will give us leave to allow. I have fami- 
liarized the worst prospects to my sight ; and, by 
staring want, solitude, neglect, and the rest of that 
traiu, in the face, I have disarmed them of their terrors. 
I have heard of somebody who, while he was in the 
Tower, used every morning to lie down on the block, 
and so act over his last scene. 

Nothing disturbs me but the uncertainty of my situ- 
ation, which the zeal of a few friends, ami the in- 
veteracy of a great many enemies, entertain. The 
more prepared I am to pass the remainder of my life 
in exile, the more sensibly shall I feel the pleasure of 
returning to you, if his majesty’s unconditional favour 
(the offers of which prevented even my wishes) proves 
at last effectual. 1 * I cannot apply to myself, as you 
bid me do, — 

- Non titd pnrvum 
Ingeninm. uon incultum est, 

und what follows ; and if ever we live in the same 
country together you shall not apply to me, 

-■ - Quod si 

Frigid* eurarum fomuuta rclioquere posses. 

I have written to you, before I was aware of it, a 
long letter. The pleasure of breaking so long a silence 
transports me ; and your sentiment is a sufficient 
excuse. It is not so easy to find one for talking so 
much about myself; but I shall want none with you 
upon this score. Adieu. 

This letter will get safe to London ; and from thence 
I hope the friend to whom I recommend it will find 
means of conveying it to you. For God's sake, tin 
more apologies for your quotations, unless you mean, 
by accusing yourself, to correct me. 

There never was a better application than yours of 
the story of Picrochole. Things are come to that pass 
the stocks will never come; and they must he porters 
all their lives. They are something worse ; for I had 
rather be a porter than a tool : I would sooner lend 
out my lack to hire than my name. They are at this 
time the instruments of a saucy gardener, who has 
got a gold cross on his stomach and a red cap on his 
hcad. b 

A poor gentleman, who puts me often in mind of 
one of Scandal’s pictures, in Congreve’s play of “ Love 
for Love,” where a soldier is represented with his heart 
where his head should be, and no head at all, is the 
conductor of this doughty enterprise; which will end in 
making their cause a little more desperate than it is.e 
Again, adieu. 

* Bolingbroke received the king’s pardon ns to life, and alter- 
ward* os to property. 

*> Cardinal AlWroni, who then managed ilie intrigue* for 
the house of Stuart. His father was a gardener. 

« An allusion to the duke of Ormond, who was designed to 
have headed a descent ujion England, where a rising of the 
Jacobites was meditated 
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Let me hear from you by the same conveyance that 
bring* you this. I am in pain about your health. 
From the 6th of January to the 16th of February ia 
a long course of illness. 


TO LORD BOLINliBROKE. 

May 1. 1719. 

My Lord, — I forget whether I formerly mentioned to 
you what I have observed in Cicero : that in tome of 
his letters, while he was in exile, there is a sort of 
melancholy pleasure, which is wonderfully affecting. 
I believe the reason must be, that in those circum- 
stances of life there is more leisure for friendship to 
operate, without any mixture of envy, interest, or 
ambition. But, I am afraid, this was chiefly when 
Cicero writ to his brethren in exile, or they to him ; 
because common distress is a great promoter both of 
friendship ami speculation ; for I doubt prosperity aud 
adversity are too much at variance ever to suffer a 
near alliance between their owner*. 

Friendship, we say, is created by a resemblance of 
humours. You allow that adversity both taught you 
to think and reason much otherwise than you did; 
whereas I can assure you that those who contrived to 
stay at home and keep what they had are not changed 
at all ; and if they sometimes drink on absent friend's 
health, they have fully discharged their duty. I have 
been for some time nursing up an observation, which 
perhaps may be a just one ; that no men are used so ill 
upon a change of times as those who acted upon a 
public view without regard to themselves. I do not 
mean from the circumstance of saving more or less 
money, but because I take it that the same grain of 
caution which disposes a man to fill hia coffers will 
teach him how to preserve them upoii all events. And 
I dare hold a wager that the duke of Marlborough, in 
all his campaigns, was never known to lose his bag- 
gage. I am heartily glad to hear of that uncondi- 
tional offer you mention ; because I have been taught 
to believe there is little good nature to be had from 
that quarter ; and if the offer were sincere I know not 
why it lias not succeeded, since everything is granted 
that can lie asked for, unless there be an exception only 
for generous and good-natured actions. Wheu I think, 
of you with a relation to sir Roger [the earl of Oxford], 

I imagine a youth of sixteen marrying a woman of 
thirty for lore ; she decays every year, while he grows 
up to his prime ; and when it is too late he wonders 
how he could think of so unequal a match, or what is 
become of the beauty he was so fond of. — I am told 
he outdoes himself in every quality for which we used 
to quarrel with him. I do not think that leisure of 
life and tranquillity of mind, which fortune and your 
own wisdom nos given you, could be better employed 
than in drawing up very exact memoirs of those affairs 
wherein to my knowledge you had the most difficult 
and weighty part : and I have often thought, in com- 
paring periods of time, there never was a more im- 
jwrtant one in England than that which made up the 
four last years of the late queen. Neither do 1 think 
anything could be more entertaining or useful than 
the story of it fully and exactly told, with such ob- 
servations, in such asspirit, style, and method, as you 
alone are capable of performing it One reason why 
we have so few memoirs written by priuci|>al actors 
is, because much familiarity with great affairs makes 
men value them too little : yet such persons will read 
Tacitus and Comines with wonderful delight. There- 
fore 1 must beg two things : first, that you will not 
omit any passage because you think it of little mo- 
ment ; and secondly, that you will write to an ignorant 
world, and not sup|M>se your reader to be only of the 
present age, or to live within teu mile* of Loudon. 
There is nothiug more vexes me iu old historians than 


when they leave me in tlie dark in some passages 
which they suppose every one to know. It is this lazi- 
ness, pride, or incapacity of great men, that has given 
way to the imjiertiucnts of the nation where you are, 
to pester us with memoirs full of trifliug and romance. 
Let a Frenchman talk twice with a minister of state, 
he desires no more to furnish out a volume ; and I, 
who am no Frenchman, despairing ever to see any- 
thing of what you tell me, have been some time pro- 
viding materials for such a work, only upon the 
strength of having been always among you, and used 
with more kindness and confidence than it often hap- 
pens to men of my trade and level. But I am 
heartily glad of so good a reason to think no farther 
that way, although I could say many things which 
you would never allow yourself to write. I have 
already drawn your character at length in one tract, 
and a sketch of it in another. But I am sensible that 
when Caesar describes one of his own battles we con- 
ceive a greater idea of him from thence than from all 
the praises any other writer can give him. 

1 read your paraphrase [of Horace. — See p. ] 
with great pleasure; and the goodness of the poetry 
convinces me of the truth of your philosophy. 1 
agree that a great part of our wants it imaginary ; 
yet there is a different proportion, even in real want, 
between one man and another. A kiug deprived of 
his kingdom would be allowed to live in real want, 
although he liad ten thousand a year : and the case is 
parallel in every degree of life. When I reason thus 
on the case of some absent fricuds, it frequently takes 
away all the quiet of my mind. 1 think it indecent 
to be merry, or to take satisfaction in anything, while 
those who presided in councils and armies, and by 
whom I had the houour to be beloved, are either in 
bumble solitude, or attending, like Hannibal, iu foreign 
courts, donee Bithyno Lbeat vigilare tyranno. My 
health (a thing of no moment) is somewhat mended ; 
but, at best, I have an ill head and an aching heart. 
Pmr God send you soon back to your country in 
peace and honour, that 1 may once more see him cum quo 
morantem tetpe diem frtgi, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


PROM MR. PRIOR. 

Wmtniiualer, May 5, 1719. 

Dear Sib, — S ince I love you with all the ties of in- 
clination and friendship, and wish you all the hap- 
piness of life, health especially the chiefest, you will 
pardon my being a little peevish when I received 
yours of the 28th past, which told me I must not ex- 
pect to see you here, and that you were not perfectly 
well at Dublin. I hope there is a little spleeu mixed with 
your distemper ; in which case your horse may be your 
physician, and your physician may have the happiness 
of being your companion — an honour which many here 
would envy him. As to the tang frotd of fifty, who has 
it not that is worth conversing with, except Harley ami 
Bathurst ? at least, make no more that sort of com- 
plaint to me. 1st here commemoratio est quasi ejrpro- 
bratio / for fifty (as Mr. Locke observes) is equal to 
fifty; and a cough is worse than the spleen. My 
bookseller is a blockhead ; so have they all been or 
worse, from Chaucer's Scrivener* down to John and 
Jacob;* Mr. Hyde only excepted, to whom my books 
in quires are consigned, and the greatest care taken 
that they are rightly put up. Several of the sub- 
scribers to you, requiring their books here, have had 
them. I need not repeat my thanks to you for the 
trouble this matter ha* given you ; or entreat your 
favour for “Alma” and “Solomon." I sliall per- 
form your commands to the earl of Oxford, temper 

■ " A«Um Scrivener,'* on whom the sneietit hard imprccaZvs 
a heavy curse. 

b John tiarher and Jacob Tonson. 
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f and drink your health with our friends, which 
is all I can do for you at this distance, till your par- 
ticular order enjoins me anything by which I may 
show you that 1 am, and desire always to continue, 
with the greatest truth and regard, sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Matthew Prior. 

TO MISS VANHOMRIOH . 

May 12, 1719. 

Je vous fais des complimens sur votre perfection dans 
la langue Fran^oisc. 11 faut vous connoitre long 
temps avant de connoitre toutes vos perfections ; ton- 
jours en vous voyant et entendant, il en paroit des 
nouvelles, qui Itoient auparuvaut caches ; il est hon- 
teux pour moi de ne savoir que le Gascon ct le 
patois, an prix de vous. 11 n'y a rien a redire dans 
i'ortographie, la propriety, I'elcgance, le douceur, et 
I'esprit. Et que je suis sot moi de vous repoudre en 
m@me langage, vous qui ctes incapable d'aucune 
sottise, si ce nest 1‘estime qu’il vous plait d 'avoir pour 
moi ; car il n'y a point de mirite, ui aucun preuve de 
mon bon godt, de trouver en vous tout ce que la 
nature a donu6 un mortel, je veux dire l'honueur, la 
vertu, le bon sens, l'esprit, la douceur, l'agreineut, et 
Ja fenneti d'ame ; mais cii vous cachant, coniine vous 
failes, le monde ne vous commit pas, et vous perdea 
1 6Ioge des millions de gens. Depuis que j'ai l’hon- 
neur de vous connoitre, j'ai toujours rcraarque que, 
iii en conversation particulicre ui g£n6rale, aucun 
mot a Schapjte de votre bouche qui pouvoit etre J 
mieux exprime. Et je vous jure, qu'en faisant sou- 
vent la plus severe critique, je ne pouvois jamais 
trouver aucun d£fuut en vos actions ni en vos paroles : 
la coquetterie, l'aflectation, la pruderie sont des im- 
perfections que vous n'avez jamais conuues. Et avec 
tout cela, croyez pas vous qu'il est possible de lie pus 
vous estimer au dessus du reste du genre burnout ? 
Quelles betes en jupes sout les plus excellentcs de 
celles que je vois semces dans lc monde, au prix de 
vous : en les voyant, en les entendant, je dis cent fois 
le jour, ne parley ne regardez, ne pensez, ne faites 
rien coinme ces miserable*. Quelle calamity i fairc 
m£priser autant de gens, qui, sans souger de vous, 
•eroient assez sup|>ortahles : mais il est temps de vous 
dllasser, ct de vous dire Adieu : avec tout le respect, 
la sincerity, et l’cstime du monde, je suis, et serai 
toujours. 


TO THE BISHOP OF MEATH. « 

May is. ni9. 

I had on express sent to me yesterday by some friends, 
to let me know that you refused to accept my proxy, 
which I think was in a legal form, and with nil the 
circumstances it ought to have. I was likewise in- 
formed of some other particulars relating to your dis- 
pleasure for my not appearing. You may remember, 
if you please, that I promised last year never to appear 
again at your visitations; and I will most certainly 
keep my word if the law will permit me; not from 
any contempt of your lordship s jurisdictions, but that 
I would not put you under the temptation of giving 
me injurious treatment, which no wise man, if he can 
avoid it, will receive above once from the same person. 

I had the less apprehension of any hard dealing from 
your lordship, because I had been more than ordinary 
officious in my respects to you from your first coming 
over. I waited on you as soon as I knew of your land- 
tag ; I attended on you in your first journey to Trim ; 
I lent you a useful book relating to your diocese, and 
repeated my visits till I saw you never intended to re- 
turn them. And I could liave no design to serve tny- 

» John Evan*. translated from tlio see of Bangor to tliut of 
Mrath in 1713. 

VOL. II. 


self, having nothing to hone or fear from you. I cannot 
help it if I am called of a different party from your 
lordship; but that circumstance is of no consequence 
with me, who respect good men of all parties alike. 

I have already nominated a person to be my citrate, 
and did humbly recommend him to your lordship to 
lie ordained, which must be done by some other bishop, 
since you were pleased, os I am told, to refuse it : and 
1 am apt to think you will be of opinioti that, when 1 
have a lawful curate, 1 shall nut be under the necessity 
of a personal appearance, from which I hold myself 
excused by another station. If I shall prove to lie 
mistaken, I declare my appearance will be extremely 
against my inclinations. However, 1 hope that in such 
a case your lordship will please to remember in the 
midst of your resentments that you ore to speak to a 
clergyman, and not to a footman. I am your lord- 
ship's most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. PRIOR 

Westminster. December 8, 1719. 
Sir, — Having spent part of my summer very agreeably 
in Cambridgeshire with dear lord Harley, 1 am re- 
turned without him to my own palace in Duke-street, 
whence I endeavour to exclude all the tumult and noise 
of the neighbouring court of requests, and to live out 
nihil agendo out aliud agendo till he comes to town. But 
there is worse than this yet ; I have treated lady Har- 
riot at Cambridge (good God ! a fellow of a college 
treat!), and spoke verses to her in a gown anti cap! 
What! the plenipotentiary, so far concerned in the 
damned peace at Utrecht — the man that makes up half 
the volume of terse prose that makes up the report of 
the committee, speaking verses! Sic est, homo sum , 
and am not ashamed to send those very verses to one 
who cau make much better. And now let me ask you 
how you do, and what you do? How your Irish coun- 
try air agrees with you, and when you intend to take 
any English country air ? In the spring I will meet 
you where you will, and go with you where you will ; 
hut I believe the best rendezvous will lie Duke-street, 
and the fairest field for action Wimple the lords of 
both these seats agreeing that no man shall be more 
welcome to either than yourself. 

It is many months since the complaints of my sub- 
scribers are redressed, and that they have ceased to call 
the bookseller a blockhead, by transferring tliat title to 
the author. W r e have not heard from Mr. Hyde, but 
expect that at his leisure he will signify to Tousou 
what may relate to tliut whole matter, as to the second 
subscriptions. In the mean time, I hope the hooks have 
been delivered without any mistake: and shall only 
repeat to you tliat I am sensible of the trouble my 
poetry has given you, and return you my thanks in 
plain prose. Earl of Oxford, pro more sun, went late 
into the country, and continues there still. Our friends 
are all well ; so am I ; mu cum pituita moUsta est ; 
which is at this present writing, and will continue so 
a!l the wiuter. So, with weak lungs and a very good 
heart, I remain always, sir, your most odedieut hum- 
ble servant, 

Matthew Prior. 

Service to Matthew Peouyfeather and all friends. 
Adieu. 

1*0 LORD BOLINOBROKE. 

December 19. 1719. 

My Lord, — I first congratulate with you upon growing 
rich; for I hope our friend's information is true, omne 
solum diti patria. Euripides mokes the queen Jocas+a 

■ Lady Hirriot Harley, only daughter of Edwtnl lord 
Harley. 

t> 1 be Mat of lord Hark) . 
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o»k her exiled son how he got his victuals : but who 
eveT expected to see you a trader or dealer in stocks ? 

I thought to have seen you where you are, or perhaps 
nearer ; but dm alder visum. It may lx* with ones 
country as with a lady : if she be cruel and ill-natured, 
and will not receive us, we ought to consider that we 
are better without her. But in this case we may add, 
she has neither virtue, honour, nor justice. I have got- 
ten a meuotiuto (for want of a better) of Aristippus, 
in my drawing-room : the motto at the top is Omni s 
Aristtppum, 8fc. y and at the bottom. Taut A ftrdus cum 
gents ferire, commissum juvtrti. But since what I heard 
of Mississippi, I am grown fonder of the former motto. 
You have heard that Plato followed merchandise three 
years, to show he knew how to grow rich os well as to be 
a philosopher : and I gness Plato was then about forty, 
the period which the Italians prescribe for being wise, 
in order to be rich at fifty. — Senes ui in otia tuta rect - 
dant. I have known something of courts and minis- 
ters longer than you, who know them so many thousand 
times better; but I do not remember to have ever heard 
of or seen one great genius who had long success in 
the ministry : and recollecting a great many in my 
memory and acquaintance, those who had the smoothest 
time were at best men of middling degree in under- 
standing. But if I were to frame a romance of a great 
minister's life, he should begin it ns Aristippus has , 
done; then be sent into exile, and employ Ins leisure 
in writing the memoirs of his own administration ; then 
be recalled, invited to resume his sliare of power, act 
as for os was decent ; at lost retire to the country, and 
he a pattern of hospitality, politeness, wisdom, and vir- 
tue. Have you not observed that there is a lower kind of 
discretion and regularity, which seldom fails of raising 
men to the highest stations, in the court, the church, 
and the law? It must be so: for Providence, which 
designed the world should be governed by many heads, 
made it a business within the reach of common under- 
standings; while one great genius is hardly found 
among ten millions. Did you never observe one of 
your clerks cutting his paper with a blunt ivory knifef 
did you ever know tlie knife to fail going the true 
way ? whereas, if he had used a razor or a penknife, he 
had odds against him of spoiling a whole sheet. 1 have 
twenty times compared the motion of that ivory imple- 
ment to those talents that thrive best at court. Think 
upon lord Bacon, Williams, Strafford, Laud, Clarendon, 
Suaftesbury, the last duke of Buckingham ; and of my 
own acquaintance, the earl of Oxford and yourself; all 
great geniuses in their several way» ; and, if they had not 
beeti so great, would have been less unfortunate. I 
remember but one exception, and that was lord Somers, 
whose timorous nature, joined with the trade of a com- 
mon lawyer and the consciousness of a mean extrac- 
tion, had taught him the regularity of an alderman or 
a gentleman-usher. But of late years I have been re- 
fining upon this thought : for I plainly see that fellows 
of low intellectuals, when they are gotten at the head 
of affair*, can sally into the highest exorbitances with 
much more safety than a man of great talents can 
make the least step out of the way. Perhaps it is for 
the same reason that men are more afraid of attacking 
a vicious than a mettlesome horse : but I rather think 
it owing to that incessant envy wherewith the common 
cate of mankind pursues all superior natures to their 
own. And I conceive, if it were left to the choice of 
&n ass, he would rather lie kicked by one of his own 
sf>ecics than a better. If you will recollect that I am 
toward six years older than when I saw you last, and 
twenty years duller, you will not wonder to find me 
abound in empty speculations : I can now express in a 
hundred wonts what would have formerly cost me 
ten. I can write epigrams of fifty distich*, which 
ought he squeezed into one. I have gone the round of 


all my stories three or fuur times with the younger 
people, and begin them again. I give hints how signifi- 
cant a person 1 have been, and nobody Ixdicves me : I 
pretend to pity them, hut am inwardly angry. 1 lay 
traps for people to desire I would show them some 
things I have written, hut cannot succeed : and wreak 
my spite in condemning the taste of the people and 
company where 1 am. But it is with place os it is 
with time, if I lioast of having been valued three 
hundred miles off, it is of no more use than if 1 told 
how handsome I was when 1 mils young. The worst 
of it it, that lying is of no use ; for the people here will 
not believe one half of what is true. If 1 can prevail 
on any one to personate a hearer and admirer, you 
would wonder what a favourite he grows. He is sure 
to have the first glass out of the bottle, and the l**st bit 
I can carve. Nothing has convinced me so much that 
I ain of a little subaltern spirit, inopis , att/ue fmtilU 
animi, as to reflect how I am forced into the most 
trifling amusements to diveit the vexation of formei 
thoughts and present objects. Why cauuot you lend 
me a shred of your mantle, or why did uot you leave 
a shred of it with me when you were snatched from 
me? you see I speak in my trade, although it is grow- 
ing fast a trade to be ashamed of. 

I cannot but wish that you would make it possible 
for me to see a copy of the papers you are about ; and 
I do protest it necessary that such a thing should be iti 
some person's hands beside your own, and I scorn to 
say how safe they would be in mine. Neither would 
you dislike my censures, as far as they might relate to 
circumstantials. I tax you will) two minutes a-day, 
until you have read this letter, although I am sensible 
you have not half so much from business more useful 
and entertaining. 

My letter which miscarried was, I believe, much os 
edifying as this, only thanking and congratulating with 
you for the delightful verses you sent me. And I ought 
to have expressed my vexation at seeing you so much 
better a philosopher than myself; a trade you were 
neither bom nor bred to : but I think it is observed 
that gentlemen ofteu dance (letter than those that live 
by the art. You muy thank fortune that my paper is 
no longer, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

April IS, 17*0. 

Sin, — You would have great reason to he angry with 
me if my long silence had been occasioned by any- 
thing but my care of you : for having no safe hand to 
scud by till now, I would not write, for fear it might 
be construed a sort of treason (misprision at least) for 
you to receive a letter from one half of a proscribed 
man. I inquire of everybody I see, that I imagine 
has either seen you or heard from you, how you have 
your health ; for wealth and happiness I do not suppose 
you abound in; for it is hard to meet with either in 
the country you are in, and be honest as you are. 1 
thank God our parliament has taken them to task, and, 
finding how ill a use they made of their judicature 
when they had it, have thought it not fit to trust them 
with it any longer.* I hope the next thing will he to 
tax Ireland from hence, and then no more opportunities 
for bills of attainder, which is very happy ; for else 

• The house of peers in Ire land hating transmitted to king 
George I- a long representation, setting forth their right to th<- 
Gnal judicature of causes in that kiugdoto. the house of lords in 
England resolved, on the 8th of January, on the cuntrars , 
that the barons of the ekcheoner in Ireland luul acted. | n the 
aRuirof Aunesley and Sherlock, with courage, according to law. 
in support ol his majesty's prerogative, ar.d with fidelity to the 
crown of Great Britain ; ami a bill w as soon after brntisrM in 
for the better securing the dependency of the kingdom of 
Ireland upon tlie crown o. G eat Hi ituiu. 
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young Hopeful* might have been in danger. They 
were so good and obedient to the powers above that, 
whether there were reason or not, or, as prince Butler b 
uni, crime or no crime, the man was condemned, and 
a price set upon his head. 

I want much to hear what you think of Great Britain ; 
for all our relations here want much to see you, where 
are strange changes every day. You remember, and so 
do I, when the South Sea was said to be my lord 
Oxford’s brat, and must be starved at nurse. c Now 
the king has adopted it, and calls it his beloved child ; 
though, perhaps, you may say, if he loves it no letter 
than his son, it may not be saying much : but be loves 
it as well as he does the duchc&s of Kendal, J and that 
is saying a good deal. I wish it may thrive, for many 
of my friends are deep in it: I wish you were so too. 
I believe, by this time, you are very sorry I have met 
with an opportunity of troubling you with this scrawl ; 
but the strong must bear with the infirmities of the 
weak ; and therefore, brother, I hope you will pardon 
the im pertinencies of your poor sister, whose brain may 
be reasonably thought turned with all she has met with. 
But nothing will hinder her from being, as long os she 
lives, most sincerely, your very humble servant and 
faithful friend, M. Ormond. 


PROM MR. PRIOR. 

Westminster, May 4. 1720. 

•Sir, — From my good friend the dean I have two 
letters before me, of what date I will not say, and 1 
hoj>e you have forgot, that call out for vengeance; or, 
as other readings have it, for an answer. Y’ou told me 
in one of them, you had been pursued with a giddy 
head ; and I presume you judged by my silence that 
I luive laboured under the same distemper. I do not 
Know why you have not buried me as you did Partridge, 
and given the wits of the age, the Steeles and Addisons, 
a new occasion of living seven years upon one of your 
thoughts. When you have iinished the copy of verses 
which you began in England, our writers may have 
another hint upon which they may dwell seven years 
longer. 

Are you Frenchman enough to know how a Gascon 
sustains his family for a wee* V 

Dimanche, une esclanche; 

Lundi, froidc et salade; 

Mardi, j'uime la grillade; 

M ere red i, hadn't* ; 

Jeudi, bon pour la capillotade j 

Vendredi, point de gras; 

Samedi, qu’on me casse et les ehiens 

se crcveront des restes de mon mouton. 

We can provide such sort of cookery, if you will but 
send us tbe etclanche ; but rattier bring it with you, for 
it will eat much better when you are in the company. 

Lord Oxford lias been a twelvemonth in Herefordshire, 
os far from us, literally, though not geographically, as 
if be had been with you in Ireland. He has written no 
more to us than if we were still ministers of state. But 
in the balance of account, per contra, 1 have lord Har- 
ley at London; and have cither lived with him at 
W imple, or upon him here, ever since his father left 
us. 1 know no reason why you should not expect his 
picture, but that he promised it to you so often. I 
wrote to him six months since, and, instead of acknow- 
ledging my letter, he took a more compendious way of 

* The prince of 'Vales, afterward king George II., then upou 
ill terms with his father. 

6 A madman who was notorious about the streets of London. 

e Die South- Sea scheme began to ri*e into as much eminence 
in England, as the Mi>*iwippi project in Prance. 

d Ermeugard Melcaina Sell ujlt-n berg, bnrourss of Schnvlen- 
berg in Germany. She was created duchess of Kendal l»v 
king Georgs f , April 3'i, 1718. 


| sending a gentleman to lady Harriot in Dover-itrect, 
and bid him call in Westminster, to know if I had 
anything to say to his lord. He was here to-day, when 
he was sure the scaffold was ready and the axe whetted ; 
and is in Herefordshire when the consent of all mankind 
either justifies his ministry or follows the plan of it. 
The South-Sea Company have raised their stocks to 
three hundred and fifty, and he has not sixpence in it. 
Thou art a stranger in Israel, my good friend, and 
seemest to know no more of this lord than thou didst 
of the Conde de Peterborough when first I construed 
him to thee at the coffeehouse. 

I labour under the distemper you complain of, deaf- 
ness; especially upon the least cold. 1 did not take 
care of my ears till 1 knew if my head was my own or 
not; but am now syringing, and 1 hope to profit by it. 
My cousin is here, and well, and I see him sometimes; 
but I find he has had a caution, which depended upon 
his expecting more from court, and is justifiable in a 
man who, like him, has a great family. I have given 
your compliments to my two favourites. VVe never 
forget your health. 

I have seen Mr. Butler, and served him to the utmost 
of my power with my amici potentiures : though he had 
a good cause and a strong recommendation, he trusted 
wholly to neither of them, but added tbe greatest dili- 
gence to his solicitations. 

Auditor Harley thanks you for remembering him and 
Ins singing-man. As to the affair of subscriptions, do 
all at your leisure, and in the manner you judge most 
proper; and sol bid you heartily farewell, assuring 
you that 1 am ever most truly yours, M. P. 

Friend Ford salutes you. Adieu. 

Richardson, whom I take to be a better painter than 
any named in your letter, has made an excellent picture 
of inc; from whence lord Harley (whose it is) has a 
stamp taken by Vertue. He lias given me some of 
them for you to give to our friends at or about Dublin. 

I will send them by Turnon's canal to Hyde at Dublin, 
in such a maimer as that I ho|>e they may come safe 
to you. 


TO ROBERT COPE, ESQ. 

Dublin, May 26. 1720. 

If all the world would not be ready to knock me down 
for disputing the good nature and generosity of youuud 
Mrs. Cope, I should swear you invited me out of malice; 
some spiteful people have (old you 1 ain grown sickly 
mid splenetic ; and, having been formerly so yourself, 
you want to triumph over me with your health and 
good humour, and she is your accomplice. Y’ou have 
made so particular a muster of my wants and humours, 
and demands and singularities, and they look so formid- 
able that 1 wonder how you have the courage to be such 
an undertaker. What if I should add that once in five 
or six weeks I am deaf for three or four days together; 
will you and Mrs. Cope undertake to bawl to me, or 
let me mope in my chamber till I grow better ? 

Siugula dc nobis anni prwdantur euntc* » 

Hon. Kp. li. lib. ii. 53. 

I hunted four years for horses, gave 20/. for one of three 
years and a half old, have been eighteen months train- 
ing him, and when he grew fit to ride, behold, my groom 
gave him a strain in the shoulder : he is ro welled, and 
gone to gross. Show me a misfortune greater in its 
kind. Mr. Charleton has refused Wadmon’s living — 
why, God knows— and got the duchess to reconnncud 
his brother to it ; the most unreasonable thing in the 
world. The day before I had your letter, I was work- 
ing with Mr. Nutley and Mr. Whaley to sec what 
could be done for your lad, in case Caulfield should 
get the living which Mr. Whaley (tbe primate's chap- 

• The vrnniDg yean space 

Steal off oar tbought« sud rifle every eruce. — Passers 
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lain) is to leave for Wadmnn's. Because, to say the 
truth, 1 have no concern at all for Charleton * brother, 
whom I never saw but once. NV e know not-yet whether 
Whaley** present living will not 1* given to Dr. Keur- 
ney [treasurer of Armagh] ; and I cannot learn the 
scheme yet, nor have been able to see Dr. Stone. The 
(rimate [Dr. Thomas Lindsay] is the hardest to l»e 
seen or dealt with in the world. Whaley seems to 
think the primate will offer Caulfield’s living to young 
Charleton. I know not wliat will come of it. I called 
at sir William Fowness but he is in the county of 
Wicklow. If we could have notice of anything in 
good time, 1 cannot but think that, mustering up 
friends, something might l>e done for Barclay ; but 
really the primate's life is not upon a very good foot, 
though I see no sudden apprehensions. I could upon 
any occasion write to him very freely, and 1 believe 
my writing would be of some weight, for they say he 
is not wholly governed by Crost* [rector of St. Mary’s, 
Dublin]. All this may be vision ; however, you will 
forgive it. I do not care to put my name to a letter ; 
you must know my hand. I present my humble 
service to Mrs. Cope, and wonder she can be so good 
to remember an absent man, of whom she has no 
manner of knowledge hut what she got by his trou- 
bling her. I wish you success in what you hint to 
me, and that you may have enough of this world's 
wisdom to manage it. Pray God preserve you and 
your fireside. Are none of them yet in your lady's 
opinion ripe for Sheridan ? I am still under the 
discipline of the bark, to prevent relapses. Charles 
Ford comes this summer to Ireland. Adieu. 


FROM MISS VANIIOMRIGII. 

Selbridg*. 1720. 

Believe me, it is with the utmost regret that I now 
complain to you, because I know your good nature 
such that you cannot see any human creature misera- 
ble without being sensibly touched. Yet what can 1 
dot I must either unload my heart and tell you all 
its griefs, or sink under the inexpressible distress 1 now 
suffer by your prodigious neglect of me. It is now 
ten long weeks since I saw you ; and in all that time 
I have never received but one letter from you, and a 
little note with an excuse. Oh ! have yon forgot me? 
You endeavour by severities to force me from you. 
Nor can 1 blame you ; for with the utmost distress and 
confusion I beheld myself the cause of uneasy re- 
flections to you : yet 1 cannot comfort you, but here 
declare that it is not in the power of art, time, or ac- 
cident, to lessen tire inexpressible passion, which I have 

for . Put my passion under the utmost restraint ; 

send me as distant from you as the earth will allow ; 
yet you cannot banish those charming ideas which will 
ever stick by me while 1 have the use of memory : 
nor is the love I bear you only seated in my soul ; for 
there is not a single atom of my frame that is not 
blended with it. Therefore do not flatter yourself that 
separation will ever change my sentiments : 1 find 
myself unquiet in the midst of silence, and my heart 
is at once pierced with sorrow and love. For Heaven's 
sake, tell me what has caused this prodigious change 
in you which I have found of late. If you have the 
least remains of pity for me left, tell it me tenderly. 
No— do not tell it so that it may cause rny present 
death : and do not suffer me to live a life like a 
languishing death, which is the only life I can lead if 
you have lost any of your tenderness for me. 

• An alderman and lord-mayor of Dublin, father of Mr. 
Cope's lady. He win author of '• Method* Proposed for Re- 
Kulatioft the Poor. Supporting some, and Employing others, 
according to their Capacities. By Sir W. F., 17*5." 8vo ; and 
there u* a letter of his to the dean, September 9, 173?, ou the 
Utility of an Hospital for Lunatic*. 


TO MISS VANIIOMRIGII. — 17*0. 

If you knew how many little difficulties there are in 
seuding letters to you, it would remove five parts in 
six of your quarrel. But since you lay hold of my 
promises, and are so exact to the day, 1 shall promise 
you no more, and rather choose to lie better than my 
word than worse. I am confident you came chiding 
into the world, and will continue so while you are in 
it. 1 wonder what Mobkin* meant by showing you 
my letter. I will write to her no more, since she can 
keep secrets no better. It was the first love-letter 1 
have writ these dozen years; and since I have so ill 
success, 1 will write no more. Never was a belle 
passion so defeated. But the governor, I hear, is 
jealous ; and, upon your word, you liave a vast deal to 
say to me aliout it. Mind your nurse-keeping : do 
your duty, and leave oft’ your huffing. One would 
think you were in love, by dating your letter August 
29, by which means I received it just a month before 
it was written. You do not find I answer your ques- 
tions to your satisfaction : prove to me first that it was 
even possible to answer anything to your satisfaction, so 
as that you would not grumble ill half an hour. 1 am 
glad my writing puzzles you, for then your time will l»e 
employed in finding it out : and I ain sure it costs me a 
great many thoughts to make my letters difficult. 
Yesterday I was half way toward you where I dined, 
and returned weary enough. 1 asked where that road 
to the left led, and they named the place. 1 wish 
your letters were as difficult as mine, for then they 
would lie of no consequence if they were dropped by 
careless messengers. A stroke signifies every- 
thing that may l>e said to Cad at beginning or 

conclusion. It is I who ought to be in a huff, that 

anything written by Cad should be difficult to 

Skinage. 


FROM MISS VANIIOMRIGII.— 17*0. 

Is it possible that again you will do the very same 
thing I warned you of so lately? 1 believe you thought 
I only rallied when 1 told you the other night 1 
would pester you with letters. Once more I advise 
yon, if you have any regard for your quiet, to alter 
your behaviour quickly, for 1 do assure you I have 
too much spirit to sit down contented with this treat- 
ment. Because 1 love frankness extremely, 1 here tell 
you not that 1 have determined to try all manner of 
human arts to reclaim you; and if all those fail, I am 
resolved to have recourse to the black one, which, it 
is said, never does. Now see what iucouveuiency you 
will bring both yourself and me into. Pray think 
calmly of it; is it not much better to come of your- 
self than to be brought by force, and that perhaps at 
a time when you have the most agreeable engagement 
iu the world ? for when 1 undertake anything, 1 do not 
love to do it by halves. 


TO MISS VANIIOMRIGII. 

Ik you write as you do, I shall come the seldoiner, ot. 

f iurpose to lie pleased with your letters, which I never 
ook into without wondering how a brat that cannot 
read can possibly write so well. You are mistaken : 
send me a letter without your bond on the outside, aud 
1 hold you a crown 1 shall not mid it. But, raillery 
apart, 1 think it inconvenient, for a hundred reasons, 
that I should make your house a sort of constant 
dwelling-place. 1 will certainly come as often as 1 
conveniently can ; but my health, and the perpetual 
run of ill weather, hinder me from going out in the 
morning; and my afternoons are taken up 1 know not 
how, lliat 1 am in rebellion with a dozen of people 
beside yourself for not seeing them. For the rest, 
* MidMuy Vtshow igtu 
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jfou need make use of no other black art beside your 
ink. It is a pity your eyes are not black, or I would 
have said the same : but you are a white witch, and can 
do no mischief. If you have employed any of your 
art on the black scarf, I defy it, for one reason — guess. 
Adieu. 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

1 Received your letter when some company was with 
me on Saturday night, and it put me in such confusion 
that I could not tell what to do. This morning a 
woman who does business for me told me she heard I 
was in love with one — naming you, and twenty par- 
ticulars; that little master and I visited you; 

and that the archbishop did so ; and that you hatl 
almndaiiae of wit, &c. 1 ever feared the tattle of this 

nasty town, and told you so : and that was the reason 
why 1 said to you long ago that I would see you 
seldom when you w r ere in Ireland ; and I must beg 
you to be easy if for some time 1 visit you seldomer, 
and not in so particular a manner. 1 will set* you at 
the latter end of the week if possible. • These are ac- 
cidents in life that are necessary and must be sub- 
mitted to; and tattle, by the help of discretion) will 
wear olT. 

FROM MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

Sclbrid**. 1720. 

Teu. me sincerely if you have once wished with ear- 
nestness to see tne^ since I wrote to you : uo, so far 
from that, you have not ouce pitied me, though I told 
you how I was distressed. Solitude is insupportable to 
a mind which is uot easy. I have worn out my days 
in sighing, and my nights with watching, and think- 
ing of — , who thinks not of me. How many letters 
shall I send you before I receive an answer ? Cau 
you deny me, in my misery, the only comfort which 
I can expect at present? O! that 1 could hope to 
see you here, or U»at I could go to you. I was bom 
with violent passions, which terminate all in one, that 
unexpressible passion I have for you. Consider the 
killing emotions which I feel from your neglect of me ; 
and show some tenderness for me, or I shall lose my 
senses. Sure you cannot possibly be so much taken 
up but you might command a moment to write to 
me, and forre your inclinations to so great a charity. 
I (irmly believe, if I could know your thoughts (which 
no human creature is capable of guessing at, because 
never any one living thought like you), I should find 
you had often in a rage wished me religious, hoping 
then I should have paid my devotions to Heaven: hut 
that would not spore you; for were I an enthusiast, 
still you would be the deity I should worship. What 
marks are there of a deity but what you are to be 
known by ? You are present everywhere : your dear 
image is always before my eyes. Sometimes you 
strike me with that prodigious awe I tremble with fear : 
at other times a charming compassion shines through 
your countenance, which revives inv soul. Is it not 
more reasonable to adore u radiant form one has seen 
than one only described? 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

October. 15, 17*0. 

I sit down with the first opportunity 1 have to write 
to you, and the Lord knows when I can find convent- 
ency to send this letter ; for all the morning I am 
plagued with impertinent visits, below any man of % 
sense or honour to endure if it were any way avoid- 
able. Dinuers and afternoons and evenings are sjicnt 
abroad it) walking, to keep and avoid spleen as far as 
1 can ; so that, when 1 am not so good a correspond- 
ent as I could wish, you are not to tpiurrel and be 
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governor; but to impute it to my situation, and to 
conclude infallibly that I have the same resjiect and 
kindness for you I ever professed to have, and shall 
ever preserve ; because you will always merit the ut- 
most that can be given you, especially if you go on to 
read and still further improve your mind and the 
talents that nature lias given you. I am in much 
concern for poor Mobkin ; and the more because I am 
sure you are so too. You ought to lie as cheerful os 
yi»u can, for both our sakes, and read pleasant things 
that will make you laugh, and not sit moping with 
your elbows on your knees on a little stool by the fire. 
It is most infallible that riding would do Mobkin* 
more good than any other thing, provided fair days and 
warm clothes lie provided : and so it would to you ; and 
if you lose any skin, you know Job says, “skin for skin 
will a man give for his life.” It is either Job or Satan 
says so, for ought you know. I am getting an ill head in 
this cursed town, for want of exercise. I wish I were 
to walk with you fifty times about your garden, and 
♦hen drink your coflee. I was sitting last night with 
half a score of both sexes for an hour, and grew us weary 
as a dog. Everybody grows silly and disagreeable, 
or I grow monkish and splenetic; which is the same 
thing. Conversation is full of nothing but South Sea, 
and the ruin of the kingdom, and scarcity of money. 


FROM SIR THOMAS JIANMER. 

Mil cleuh.il 1, October 22 , 1720. 

Sir, — I received the favour of a letter from you about 
ten days since, at which time the duke of Grafton was 
nt Loudon ; but os he was soon expected in the coun- 
try, and is now actually returned, I thought it best, 
rather than write, to wait for an opportunity of speak - 
ing to biro ; and yesterday 1 went over to bis house, on 
purpose to obey your commands. I found be was not 
a stranger to the subject of my errand ; for he had all 
the particulars of the story very perfect, and told me 
my lord Arran had spoke to him concerning it> I 
added my solicitations, backed with the reasons with 
which you had furnished me; and he was so kind to 
promise he would hy this post write to the chief-jus- 
tice ; how explicitly or how pressingly I cannot say, 
because men in high posts are afruid of being positive 
in their unswers ; but I hojie it will be in such a man- 
ner os will be effectual. 

If the thing is done, it will he liest that the means 
should be a secret by which it is brought about; and 
for this reason you will excuse me if I avoid putting 
my name to the outside of my letter, lest it should 
excite (he curiosity of the post-oftice. If this affair 
ends to your satisfaction, 1 am glad it has proved to 
me a cause of hearing from you, and an occasion of 
assuring you that 1 am, sir, your very humble servant, 
Tho. Hanmkk. 


TO ALEXANDER POPE. F.SQ. 

Dublin, January 10, 1721. 

A thousand things 1 ' have vexed me of late year^ 
upon which I am determined to lay open my mind to 
you. I rather choose to appeal to you than to my 
lord chief-justice Whitshed, under the situation 1 am 
in. For I take this cause properly to lie before you : you 
are a much fitter judge of what concerns the credit of 
a writer, the injuries that are done him, and the re- 
parations he ought to receive. Besides, I doubt wbetiier 
the arguments I could suggest to prove my own in- 
nocence would be of much weight from the gentlemen 

* Miss Mary Vanhomrigb. who is mentioned before under 
this appellation. 

d The prosecution of Waters. 

e No piece of Swift contains more pnllti'-al knowledge, mote 
love of the English constitution and l.itionil lileitj thaa 
appear.-* iu thu celebrated letter. 
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of the long robe to those in furs; upon whose decision 
about the difference of style or sentiments I should be 
very unwilling to leave the merits of my cause. 

Give me leave then to put you in mind (although 
you cannot easily forget it) that about ten weeks before 
the queen’s death 1 left the town, upon occasion of 
that incurable breach among the great men at court, 
and went down to Rerksh ire, where you may remember 
that you gave me the favour of a visit. While I was 
in that retirement, I wrote a discourse, which I thought 
might be useful in such a juncture of affairs, and sent 
it up to London; but upon some difference in opinion 
between ineand a certain great minister [Bolingbroke] 
now abroad, the publishing of it was deferred so long 
that the queen died, and I recalled my copy, which 
hath been ever since in safe hands. In a few weeks 
after the loss of that excellent princess, I came to my 
station here ; where I hare continued ever since in the 
greatest privacy and utter ignorance of those events 
which are most commonly talked of in the world. 
I neither know the names nor number of the royal 
family which now reigns further than the Prayer- 
Book informs me. I cannot tell who is chancellor, 
who are secretaries, nor with what nations we are in 
peace or war. And this manner of life was not taken 
up out of any sort of affectation, but merely to avoid 
giving offence, and for fear of provoking party zeal. 

1 had indeed written some memorials of the four last 
years of the queen's reign, with some other informat ions, 
which I received as necessary materials to qualify 
me for doing something in an employment then de- 
signed me ; but, as it was at the disposal of a person 
[duke of Kent] that had not the smallest share of 
steadiness or sincerity, I disdained to accept it. 

These papers, at my few hours of health and leisure, 
I have lieen digesting into order by one sheet at a 
time, h for I dare not venture any further, lest the 
humour of searching and seizing papers should revive ; 
not that I am in pain of any danger to myself, (for 
they contain nothing of present times or persons, upon 
which I shall never lose a thought while there is a cat 
or a spaniel in the house,) but to preserve them from 
being lost among messengers and clerks. 

I have written in this kingdom a discourse to per- 
suade the wretched people to wear their own manu- 
factures, instead of those from England : c this treatise 
soon spread very fast, being agreeable to the senti- 
ments of the whole nation, except of those gentlemen 
who had employments or were expectants. Upon 
which a person in great office here immediately took 
the alarm ; he sent in haste for the chief-justice^ and 
informed him of a seditious, factious, and virulent 
pamphlet, lately published with a design of setting 
the two kingdoms at variance; directing, at the 
same time, that the printer should be prosecuted with 
the utmost rigour of law. The chief-justice had so 
quick an understanding that he resolved if possible 
to outdo his orders. The gland juries of the county 
and city were practised effectually with to represent 
the said pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, for 
which they had thanks sent them from England, and 
their presentments published for several weeks in all 
the newsjiapcrs. The printer was seized, and forced to 
give great bail. After his trial, the jury brought him 
in not guilty, although they had been culled with the 
utmost industry : the chief-justice sent them hack nine 
times, and kept them eleven hours, until, being per- 
fectly tired out, they were forced to leave the matter 
to the mercy of the judge, by what they call a special 
verdict. During the trial, the chief-justice, among 
• " Some Free Thoughts on the Present Stmts of Affair*.** 
b *' The llitilnry of too Four Lnst Years of the Queeu." 
e ** A for the Tm venal Use of Irish Manufactures, 
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U Lord chief- justice Whiuhwl. 


other singularities, laid his liand on his breast, and 
protested solemnly that that author's design was to bring 
tn the pretender; although there was not a single 
syllable of jiarty in the whole treatise, and although it 
was known that the most eminent of those who professed 
his own principles publicly disallowed his proceedings. 
But the cause being so very odious and unpopular, 
the trial of the verdict was deferred from one term to 
another, until, upon the duke of Grafton, the lord- 
lieutenant's arrival, his grace, after mature advice and 
permission from England, was pleased to grant a nolt 
prmeqm. 

This is the more remarkable because it is said that 
the man is no ill decider in common cases of property, 
where party is out of the question ; but, when that in- 
tervenes, with ambition at heels to push it forward, it 
must needs confound any man of little spirit and low 
birth, who has no other endowment than that sort of 
knowledge which, however possessed in the highest 
degree, can possibly give no one good quality to the 
mind. 

It is true I have been much concerned for several 
years past, upon account of the public, as well as for 
myself, to see how ill a taste for wit and seme prevails 
in the world, which politics, and South Sea. and 
party, and operas, and masquerades, have introduced. 
For, besides many insipid ]tapers which the malice of 
some has entitled me to, there are many persons ap- 
pearing to wish me well, and pretending to be judges 
of my style and manner, who have yet ascribed some 
writings to me of which any man of common sense 
and literature would he heartily ashamed. I cannot 
forbear instancing a treatise called “ A Dedication upon 
Dedications," which many would have to he mine, 
although it be as empty, dry, and servile a composition, 
ns I remember at any time to have read. But, above 
all, there is one c ire uni stance which makes it imjxissihle 
for me to have been author of a treatise wherein there 
are several pages containing a panegyric on king 
George, of whoso cliaracter and person 1 am utterly 
ignorant, nor ever had mice the curiosity to in- 
quire into either, living at so great a distance as I do, 
and having long done with whatever can relate to 
public matters. 

Indeed, I have formerly delivered my thoughts very 
freely, whether I was asked or not ; but never affected 
to Ire a counsellor, to which 1 liad no manner of call. 

I was humbled enough to see myself so far outdone by 
the earl of Oxford in my own trade os a scholar, and 
too good a courtier not to discover bis contempt of 
those who would be men of importance out of their 
sphere. Besides, to say the truth, although I have 
known many great ministers ready enough to hear 
opinions, yet 1 have hardly seen one that would eveT 
descend to take advice ; and this pedantry arises from 
a maxim themselves do not believe at the same time 
they practise by it, that there is something profound iu 
politics, which men of plain honest sense cannot 
arrive to. 

I only wish my endeavours had succeeded lietter iu 
the great point I had at heart, which was that of re- 
conciling the ministers to each other. This might 
have been done, if others, who had more concern and 
more influence, would have acted their parts ; ami, 
if this had succeeded, the public interest both of church 
and state would uot have neon the worse, nor (he Pro- 
testant succession endangered. 

But whatever opportunities a constant attendance of 
four years might have given me for endeavouring to 
do good offices to particular persons, I deserve at least 
to find tolerable quarter from those of the other party, 
for many of which I was a constant advocate with the 
earl of Oxford ; and for this I ap|ieal to his lordship 
He knows how often I pressed him in favour of Mr. 
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Addison, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Rowe, ami Mr. Steele, 
although 1 freely confess that his lordship's kindness to 
them was altogether owing to his generous notions, and 
the esteem he had for their wit and parts, of which I 
could only pretend to l»c a remembrancer. For I can 
never forget the answer he gave to the late lord Halifax, 
who, upon the first change of the ministry, interceded 
with him to spare Mr. Congreve; it was by repeating 
these two lines of Virgil 

*• Non obttua adoo postannn pector* P«eni, 

Nee tom uverau* equos Tjrna Sol jungit ob urb*.” 

•* Our hearts are not so cold, nor flumes the fire 
Of Sol so distant from the race of Tyre.” — D uyhkn. 

Pursuant to which, lie always treated Mr. Congreve 
with the greatest personal civilities, assuring him of 
his constuut favour and protection, uddiiig that he 
would study to do something better for him. 

I remember it was in those times a usual subject of 
raillery towards me among the ministers that I never 
came to them without a Whig in my sleeve : which 
I do not say with any view toward making my court; 
for the new principles fixed to those of that denomina- 
tion I did then, and do now, from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as wholly degenerate from their 
predecessors. 1 have conversed in somo freedom with 
more ministers of state of all parties than usually 
Happens to men of my level ; and 1 confess, in their 
capacity as ministers, I look upou them as a race of 
people whose acquaintance no man would court, 
otherwise than upon the score of vanity or umbitiou. 
The first quickly wears off, (and is the vice of low 
minds. for a man of spirit is too proud to be vain,) 
and the other was not my case. Resides, having never 
received more than one small favour, I was under no 
necessity of being a slave to men in power, but chose 
my friends by their personal merit, without examining 
how far their notions ogTeed with the politics then in 
vogue. I frequently conversed with Mr. AddUon, 
and the others I named, (except Mr. Steele,) during i 
all my lord Oxford’s ministry: and Mr. Addison's 
friendship to me continued inviolable, with as much 
kindness as when we used to meet at iny lord Somers’ 
or Hulifax', who were leaders of the opposite party. 

I would infer from all this that it is with great in- 
justice I have these many years been pelted by your 
pamphleteers, merely upon account of some regard 
which the queen's last ministers were pleased to have for 
me : and yet in my conscience I think I am a partaker 
in every ill design they had against the Protestant suc- 
cession or the liberties and religion of their country ; 
and can soy with Cicero, “that 1 should be proud to 
l»e included with them in all their actions, tanqitam in 
rquo Trojano .” But, if I have never discovered by my 
words, writings, or actious, atiy party virulence or 
dangerous designs against the present powers; if my 
friendship and conversation were equally shown among 
those who liked or disapproved the proceedings then at 
court, and that 1 was known to lie a common friend of 
all deserving persons of the latter sort when they were 
in distress; I cannot but think it hard that I a:n not 
suffered to run quietly among the common herd of 
jieople, whose opinions unfortunately differ from those 
which lead to favour and preferment. 

I ought to let you know that the thing we called a 
Whig in England is a creature altogetlier different from 
those of the same denomination here; at least it was so 
during the reigu of her late majesty. Whether those 
on your side have changed or not, it has not been my 
busine-ss to inquire. I remember my excellent friend 
Mr, Addison, when he first came over hither secretary 
to the earl of Wharton, then lord- lieutenant, was ex- 
tremely offended at the conduct and discourse of the 
chief managers bore: he told me they were a sort of 
people who seemed to think that the principles of a 


Whig consisted iu nothing else but damning tbc 
church, reviling the clergy, abetting the dissenters, and 
^leaking contemptibly of revealed religion. 

I was discoursing some years ago with a certain 
minister about that Whiggish or fanatical genius so 
prevalent among the English of this kingdom : his lord- 
ship accounted for it by that number of Cromwell's 
soldiers, adventurers established here, who were all ol 
the sourest leaven and the meanest birth, and whose 
posterity arc now in possession of their lands and their 
principles. However, it must be confessed that of late 
some people in this country are grown weaiy of quar- 
relling, because interest, the great motive of quarrelling 
is at an end: for it is hardly worth contending who 
shall be an exciseman, a country vicar, a crier in the 
courts, or an under-clerk. 

You will perhaps be inclined to think that a person 
so ill treated as 1 have been must at some lime or 
other have discovered very dangerous opinions in 
government; in answer to which, I will tell you 
what my political principles were in the time of her 
late glorious majesty, which I never contradicted by 
any action, writing, or discourse. 

First, 1 always declared myself against a popish 
successor to the crown, whatever title he might have by 
the proximity of blood : neither did 1 ever regard the 
right line, except upon two accounts ; first, os it was 
established by law ; and, secondly, as it has much 
weight iu the opinions of the people. For necessity 
may abolish any law, but cannot alter the sentiments 
of the vulgar ; right of inheritance being perhaps the 
most popular of all topics ; and therefore hi great 
changes, wheu that is broke, there will remain much 
heart-buruiug and discontent among the meaner people, 
which (under a weak prince and corrupt administration) 
may have the worst consequences upon the jieace of 
any state. 

As to what is called a revolution principle, my 
opinion was this : that whenever those evils which 
usually attend and follow a violent diange of govern- 
ment were not in probability so pernicious as the 
grievances we suffer under present power, then the pub- 
lic good will justify such a revolution; and thisl took 
to have been the case in the prince of Orange's expe- 
dition : although, in the consequence, it produced some 
very bad effects, which are likely to stick long enough 
by us. 

1 had likewise in those days a mortal antipathy 
against standing armies iu times of peace ; because 1 
always took standing armies to lie only servants hired 
by the master of the family for keeping his own chil- 
dren in slavery ; and because I conceived that a prince 
who could not think himself secure without mercenary 
troops, must needs have a separate interest from that of 
his subjects. Although I am not ignorant of those 
artificial necessities which a corrupted ministry can 
create for keeping up forces to support a faction against 
the public interest. 

As to parliaments, I adored tl>e wisdom of that Gothic 
institution which made them annual, and I was con- 
fident our* liberty could never be placed upon a linn 
foundation until that ancient law were restored among 
us. For who secs not that, while such assemblies are 
permitted to have a longer duration, there grows up a 
commerce of corruption between the ministry ami the 
deputies, wherein they both find their accounts, to the 
manifest danger of liberty ; which traffic would never 
answer the design uor expense if parliaments met once 
a- year. 

1 ever abominated that scheme of politics (now 
about thirty years old) of setting up a moneyed intercut 
iu opposition to the landed. For 1 conceived there 
could not I vc a truer maxim in our government than 
this, that the possessors of the soil arc the best judges of 
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what is fur t,te advantage uf the kingdom. If others 
hud thought the same way, funds of credit and South- 
Sea projects would never have been felt nor heard of. 

I could never discover the necessity of suspending 
any law upon which the liberty of the most innocent 
persons depended : neither do I think this practice has 
made the taste of arbitrary power so agreeable as that 
we should desire to sec it repeated. Every rebellion 
subdued and plot discovered contribute to the firmer 
establishment of the prince. In the latter case, the 
knot of conspirators is entirely broken, and they are to 
begin their work anew under a thousand disadvantages ; 
so that those diligent inquiries into remote and pro- 
blematical guilt, with a new power of enforcing them 
by chains and dungeons to every person whose face a mi- 
nister thinks fit to dislike, are not only opposite to that 
maxim which declares it better that ten guilty men 
should escape than one innocent suffer, but likewise 
leave a gate wide ojk*ii to the whole tribe of informers, 
the most accursed, and prostitute, and ntiamloned race 
that God ever permitted to plague mankind. 

It is true the Romans had a custom of choosing 
a dictator, during whose administration the power of 
other magistrates was suspended ; hut this was done 
upon the greatest emergencies ; a war near their doors, 
or some civil dissension ; for armies must be governed 
by arbitrary power. But when the virtue of that com- 
monwealth give place to luxury and ambition, this 
very office of dictator became perpetual in the persons 
of the Caesars and their successors, the most infamous 
fyrauts that have anywhere appeared in story. 

These are some of the sentiments I had relating to 
public affairs while I was in the world ; what they are 
at present is of little importance either to that or my- 
self; neither can I truly say I have any at all, or if I 
had, I dare not venture to publish them ; for, however 
orthodox they may be while I am now writing, they may 
become criminal enough to bring me into trouble before 
Midsummer. And indeed I have often wished for some 
time past that a political catechism might be published 
by authority four times a-year, in order to instruct us 
how we are to speak, and write, and act during the 
current quarter. I have by experience felt the want of 
such an instructor : for, intending to make my court to 
some people on the prevailing side, by advancing cer- 
tain old Whiggish principles, which it seems bad been 
exploded about a mouth before, I have passed for a 
disaffected person. I am not ignoraut how idle a thiug 
it is for a man in obscurity to attempt defending his 
reputation as a writer, while the spirit of faction basso , 
universally possessed the minds of men that they are 
not at leisure to attend to anything else. They will 
just give themselves time to libel and accuse me, but 
cannot spare a minute to hear my defence. So, in a 
plot-discovering age, I have often known an inuoceut 
man seised and imprisoned, atid forced to lie several 
mouths in chains, while the ministers were not at leisure 
to hear his petition until they had prosecuted and 
hanged the number they proposed. 

All I can reasonably hope for by this letter is to con- 
vince my friends and others who are pleased io wish me 
well, tiiat I have neither been so ill a subject uor so 
stupid an author as I have l»een represented by the 
virulence of libellers, whose malice has taken the 
same train in both, by fathering dangerous principles 
in government upon me, which I never maintained, and 
insipid productions which I am not capable of writing. 
For, however I may have been soured by personal ill- 
treatment, or by melancholy prospects for the public, 

I am too mnch a politician to expose my own safety by 
offensive words.* And if my genius and spirit be sunk 

•Swift, in one sentence only of his admirable “ Sentiments 
of a Church-of England Man,” demolished the slavUh ai d ab- 
surd ductriue of |'ush( obolltnei ami noil resistance. " Many 


by increasing years, I have at least discretion enough 
left not to mistake the measure of ray own abilities 
by attempting subjects where those talents are necessary, 
which jierhaps I may have lost with my youth. 


FROM SIR CONSTANTINE PIIIPPS. 

Ormond -street, January 14, 1721. 

Sib, — H aving been a little indisposed, I went at Christ, 
mas into the country, which prevented mefrom sooner ac- 
knowledging the favour of your letter. As to Waters’s a 
case, I was informed of it ; and the last term I spoke 
to Mr. Attorney-general [sir Robert Raymond] about 
it ; but he told me, he could not grant a writ of error 
in a criminal case without direction from the king; so 
that Waters is not likely to have much relief from hence, 
and therefore I am glad you have some hopes it will 
drop in Ireland. I think the chief-justice [Whitshed] 
should have that regard to his own reputation to let it 
go off so ; for I believe the oldest man alive, or any 
law-book, cannot give any instance of such a proceed- 
ing. I was informed who was aimed at by the prose- 
cution, which made ine very zealous in it ; which I 
shall he in everything wherein I can be serviceable to 
that gentleman, for whom nobody has a greater esteem 
than your most faithful humble servant, 

Constantine Phipps. 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 

Westminster, February 23, 1721. 
Dear Sir, — If I am to chide you for not writing to 
me, or beg your pardon that I have not written to you, 
is a question, for our correspondence has been so long 
interrupted that I swear I do not know which of us 
wrote last. In all cases I assure you of ray continual 
friendship and kindest remembrance of you ; and with 
great pleasure expect the same from you. I have been 
ill this winter. Age, I find, comes on ; and the cough 
does not diminish. — 

Non nun qu.ilU erara bonte 
Sub regno Cytiane— Pass for that. 

I am tired with politics, and lost in the South Sea. 
The roaring of the waves and the madness of the 
people were justly put together. I can send you no 
sort of news that holds either connexion or sense. It 
is all wilder than St. Anthony’s dream ; and the baga- 
teUe is more solid than anything that has been endea- 
voured here this year. Our old friend Oxford is not 
well, ami continues in Herefordshire. John of Rucks 6 
! died last night, and Coningshy c was sent last night to 
the Tower. I frequently drink your health with lortl 
Harley, who is always the same good man, and grows 
daily more beloved as more universally known. I do 
so too with our honest good-natured friend Ford, whom 
I love for many good reasons, and particularly for that 
he loves you. 

As to the subscriptions, in which I have given you a 
great deal of trouble already to make the rest of that 

of Hie clergy,** lay* he, “ and other learned men. mistook the 
object to which ]»a&sivc obedience was due. By the mipreme ma- 
gistrate is properly understood the legislative power, which in 
all governments mu it be absolute and unlimited, But the word 
■agutmte seeming to denote a siugle person, and tnri|lllM the 
executive power, it came to pass, that the oliedienoc due to the 
legislature was, for want of knowing or considering this 
distinction, minaj pled to the administration." — Da. Wartok, 

» Or .Swift’s printer; who was prosecuted for printing ** A 
Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures,” written 
in 1720. The deau, in the preceding letter to Pope, says, that 
the jury which tried him luwi been culled with the utmost 
industry; but that, not withstanding, they brought him in not 
guilty; that Whltshfd, the judge, sent them out nine times and 
kept them eleven hours; till, being tired o«i*» they were forced to 
leave the matter to the mercy of the judge by a special verdict. 
The duke of (>ntftnn, lord-lieulenant, soon after, upon mature 
ad' ice, and permission from England, granted a »vli vrosccui ’* 
6 John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. 

* Thomas earl of Couiugsby, created by (ieorge I. in 1719. 
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trouble less, I desire you to send the enclosed letter to 
Mr. Hyde that he may raze out the names of those 
gentlemen who have taken out their books, and take 
what convenient care he can of the remaining books. 
And as to the pecuniary part, I find no better way 
than that you will remit it, as you did the former 
sum, by bill of exchange. Mr. Ford likewise judges 
this the best and securest method. 

How do you do as to your health? Are we to see 
you this summer? Answer me these questions. Give 
my service to all friends, and believe me to be ever, 
with great truth and esteem, dear sir, yours, 

Matthew Prior. 


FROM MU. PRIOR. 

Westminster, April 24. 1721. 

Dear Sir, — I know very well that you can write a i 
good letter if you have a mind to it ; but that is not I 
the question. A letter from you sometimes is what 1 
desire. Reserve your tropes and periods for those you 
love less ; and let me hear how you do, in whatever 
humour you are ; whether lending your money to the 
butchers, protecting the weavers, treating the women, 
or construing propria qua maribui to the country 
curate. You and 1 are so established authors that we 
may write what we will without fear of censure ; and 
if we have not lived long enough to prefer the bagatelle 
to anything else, wc deserved to have had our brains 
knocked out ten years ago. 

I have received the money punctually of Mr. Dan. 
Hayes, have his receipt, and hereby return you all the 
tlianks that your friendship in that affair ought to 
claim, and your generosity does contemn. There is 
one turn for you : good. 

The man you mentioned in your last [the earl of 
Oxford] has been in the country these two years, very 
ill in his health, and has not for many months been 
out of his chamber ; yet what you observe of him is so 
true that his sickness is all counted for policy, that he 
will not come up till the public distractions force 
somebody or other (whom God knows) who will 
oblige somebody else to eei*d for him in open triumph, 
and set him in tfatu quo pnu$. That, in the mean 
time, be has foreseen all that has happened; check- 
mated all the ministry ; and to divert himself at his 
leisure hours, he has laid all those lime twigs for his 
neighbour Coningsby that keep that precious bird in 
the cage, out of which himself slipped so cunningly 
ami easily. 

Things, and the way of men's judging them, vary so 
much here that it is impossible to give you any just 
account of some of our friends' actions. JRoffen ■ is 
more than suspected to hare given up his party, as 
Sancho did lus subjects, for so much a-head, l un 
port ant i autre. His cause, therefore, which is some- 
thing originally like that of Lutrin, is opposed or neg- 
lected by his ancient friends, and openly sustained by 
the ministry. He cannot be lower in the opinion of 
most men than he is; aud 1 wish our friend Harcourt 
were higher than he is. 

Our young Harley's vice is no more covetousness 
than plainness of speech is that of his cousin Tom. 
His lordship is really amabilit ; and lady Uurriette , 
adoranda. 

1 tell you no news, hut that the whole is a complica- 
tion of mistake* in policy, and of knavery in the 
execution of it : of the ministers I speak, for the most 
part os well ecclesiastical as civil. This is all the 
truth I can tell you, except one, which 1 am sure you 
receive very kindly, that I am ever your friend aud 
humble sen ant, Matthew Prior. 

Friend Shelton, commonly called Dear Dick, is with 
me. We drink your health* Adieu. 

• t>r. Alter bury, bishop of Rochester. 


TO (Stxi.la) MRS. JOHNSON.® 
rVennery House. Sunday morning, April 30, 1711. 

Jack Grattan said nothing to me of it till last night ; 
it is none of my fault : how did I know but yon were 
to dine abroad ? You should have sent your mes- 
senger sooner; yes, I think the dinner you provided 
for yourselves may do well enough here, but pray send 
it soon. I wish you would give a body more early 
warning; but you must blame yourselves. Delany 
says he will come in the eveniug; and, for aught I 
know, Sheridou may be here at dinner: which of you 
was it that undertook this frolic ? Your letter hardly 
explained your meaning, but at last I found it. Pray 
do not serve me these tricks often. Yon may be sure 
if there be a good bottle you shall have it. 1 am sure 
I never refused you, and therefore that reflection might 
have been spared. Pray be more positive in your 
answer to this. 

Afargoose* and not Afergooie ; it is spelt with an a, 
simpleton. 

No, 1 ain pretty well after my walk. I am glad the 
archdeacon (Walls] got home safe, and I hope you 
took care of him. It was his own fault ; how could I 
know where he was? aud he could easily have over- 
taken me; for I walked softly on purpose ; I told 
Delany I would. 

TO TIIE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Dublin, May 18, 1721. 

Sin, — I had your letter, and the copy of the bishop's 
circular enclosed, for which I thank you ; and yet I 
will not pretend to know anything of it, and hope you 
have not told anybody what you did. I should be 
glad enough to be at the visitation, not out of any love 
to the business or the person, but to do my part in 
preventing any mischief. But in truth my health will 
not suffer it; and you, who are to be my proxy, may 
safely give it upon your veracity. I am confident the 
bishop would not be dissatisfied with wanting iny 
company, and yet he may give himself airs when he 
finds 1 am not there. I now employ myself in getting 
you a companion to cure your spleen. I am your 
faithful humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE BISHOP OF MEATH.* 

July 5, 1721. 

My Lord, — I have received an account of your lord- 
ship's refusing to admit my proxy at vour visitation, 
witn several circumstances of personal reflections on 
myself, although my proxy attested my want of 
health ; to confirm which, and to lay before you the 
justice and Christianity of your proceeding, above a 
hundred persoiis of quality and distinction can witness 
that, since Friday the 2Gth of May, I have been 
tormented with an ague, in as violent a manner as 
]K>s»ible, which still continues, and forces me to make 
use of another hand in writing to you. At the same 
time 1 must be plain to tell you that if this accident 
had not happened, I should have used all endeavours 
to nvoid your visitation, upon the public promise I 
made you three years ago, and the motives which 
occasioned it; because I was unwilling to hear any 
more very injurious treatment and appellations given 
to my brethren or myself; and by the grace of God 1 
am still determined to absent myself on the like occa- 
sion, as far as 1 can possibly be dispeused with by any 
law, while your lordship is in that diocese, and 1 a 
member of it : in which resolution I could not. conceive 
hut your lordship would be easy ; because, although 
my presence might possibly contribute to your real (at 

• Indorsed hv Mrs Johnson " An answer to no letter." 
b Chnlfftu tfargotur, a sort of claret so railed, 
r Dr Exalt*. 
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leant future) interest, 1 was sure it could not to your 
present satisfaction. 

if 1 had liad the happiness to have been acquainted 
with any one clergyman in the diocese of your lord- 
ship's principles, I should have desired him to repre- 
sent me, with hopes of better success : but I wish you 
would sometime* think it convenient to distinguish 
men os well as principles; and not to look upon every 
tierson who happens to owe you canonical obedience as 
if .* 

I have the honour to be ordinary over a considerable 
number of as eminent divines as any in this kingdom, 
who owe me the same ohedience as I owe to your lord- 
ship, and are equally bound to attend my visitatiou ; 
yet neither I, nor any of my predecessors, to my know- 
ledge, did ever refuse a regular proxy. 

I am only sorry that you, who are of a country 
famed for good uature, have found a way to unite the 
hasty passionof your own countrymen b with the long, 
sedate resentment of a Spaniard: but I have an 
honourable hope that this proceeding lias been more 
owing to |>arty than complexion. 1 am, ray lord, 
your lordship's most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO VANESSA. 

Gullstown, near Kinnegad, July 5. 1711. 
It was not convenient, hardly possible, to write to you 
before now, though I had a more than ordinary desire 
to do it, considering the disposition I found you in 
last; though I hope I left you in a better. I must 
here beg you to take more care of your health by 
company and exercise, or else the spleen will get the 
better of you, than which there is not a more foolish or 
troublesome disease, and what you have no pretences 
to in the world, if all the advantages of life can lie any 

defence against it. Cadenus assures me he 

continues to esteem, and love, and value you above all 
things, and so will do to the end of his life; but at 
the same time entreats that you would not make your- 
self or him unhappy by imaginations. The wisest 
men of all ages have thought it the best course to seize 
the (nitrates as they fly, and to make every innocent 
action an amusement. If you knew how I struggle 
for a little health, what uneasiness I am at in riding 
and walking, and refraining from everything agreeable 
to my taste, you would think it but a small thing to 
take a coach now and then, and to converse with fools 
or impertinent* to avoid spleen and sickness. With- 
out health you will lose all desire of drinking coffee, 
ami be so low as to have no spirits. Pray write to me 
cheerfully, without complaints or exjiostulations, or 
else Cadenus shall know it, and punish you. What is 
this world without being as easy in it as prudence and 
fortune can make us I I find it every day more silly 
and insignificant, and I conform myself to it for my 
own ease. I am here os deeply employed in other 
folks' plantations and ditches a* if they were my own 
concern; and think of my ahsent friends with delight, 
and hopps of seeing them happy, and of being happy 
with them. Shall you, who liavc so much honour and 

good 6ensc, act otherwise to make Cad and 

yourself miserable 1 Settle your affairs, and quit this 
scoundrel island, and things will be as you desire. 1 
can say no more, being called away. Alois sower 
assuror que jamais personae au momU na ett aimfr, 
estimee , adorie jvir voire ami que runs. I have drunk 
no coffee since I left you, nor intend it till I see you 
again: there is none worth drinking but yours if my- 
self may be the judge. Adieu. 

• * He *as ymir footman,*' may tic implied, or left to hu 
lordship's i« n conjecture. 

k The bishop wu* a Welsh mao. 


FROM LORO IRtLINOBROKE. 

July *8, 1721 

I never was so angry in all my life as i was witn 
you lost week, on the receipt of your letter of the lftth 
of June. The extreme pleasure it gave me takes away 
all the excuses which I had invented for your long 
neglect. I design to return my humble thanks to 
those men of eminent gratitude and integrity, the 
weavers and the judges, and earnestly to entreat them, 
instead of tossing you in the person of your proxy, who 
had need to have iron ribs to endure all the drubbings 
you will procure him, to toss you ill your proper 
person, the next time you offend, by going about to 
talk sense or to do good to tlie rabble. Is it possible 
that one of your age and profession should lie ignorant 
that this monstrous beast has passions to be moved, but 
no reason to be appealed to ; and that plain truth will 
influence half a score men at most in a nation or an 
age, while mystery will lead millions by the nose * 

Dear Jonathan, since you cannot resolve to write as 
you preach, what public authority allows, what coun- 
cils and senates have decided to be orthodox, instead 
of what private opinion suggests, leave off instructing 
the citizens of Dublin. Believe me there is more plea- 
sure, and more merit too, in cultivating friendship 
than in taking care of the state. Fools and knaves axe 
generally best fitted for the last ; and none but men of 
sense and virtue are capable of the otlier. How conies 
it then to pass that you who have sense, though you 
have wit, and virtue, though you have kept bad com- 
pany in your time, should be surprised that I continue 
to write to you, and expect to liear from you, after 
seven years absence 1 

Anni preedantur eu/tles, say you : and time will lop 
ofl' my luxuriant branches: perhaps it will be so. But 
I have put the pruning-hook into a hand which works 
hard to leave the other as little to do of that kind as 
may lie. Some superfluous twigs are every day cut ; 
and a* they lessen in uumlier, the bough which bean 
the golden fruit of friendship shoots, swells, and 
spreads. 

Our friend told you wliat he beard, and what was 
commonly said, when he told you that I had token the 
fancy of growing rich. If I could have resolved to 
think two minutes a-day about stocks, to flatter law 
half an hour a-week, or to have any obligation to 

H ie I neither loved nor valued, certain it is that 1 
„ it have gained immensely. But not raring to 
follow the many bright examples of these kinds which 
France furnished, and which England sent us over, I 
turned the little money 1 had of my own, without being 
let into any secret, very negligently ; and if I have se- 
cured enough to content me, it is because I was so*m 
contented. I am sorry to bear you confess that the 
love of money has got into your head. Take care, or 
it will, ere long, sink into your heart, the projier seat of 
passions. Plato, whom you cite, looked upon riches, 
and tin* other advantages of fortune, to lie desirable; but 
he declared, as you have read in Diogenes Laertius, 

Ea etsi non ajfluerint, mhtlominus tamen bettium fore 
snpienlem. You may think it perhaps hard to recon- 
cile his two journeys into Sicily with this maxim, 
especially since lie got fourscore talents of the tyrant. 
But I can assure you that he went to the elder Dionysius 
only to buy books, and to the younger only to borrow 
a piece of ground, and a number of men, women, and 
children, to try his Utopia. Aristippus was in Sicily 
at the same time; and there passed some Billingsgate 
lictwcen these reverend persons. This philosopher had 
a much stronger fancy to grow rich than Pluto; be 
flattered, he cracked jests, and danced over a stick to 
get some of the Sicilian gold : but still even be took 
care sibi res, non se rebus submit I ere. And I remember, 
with great edification, how lie reproved one of bis cate* I 
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ehumens, who bin died, and shrunk hack, when his 
master showed him the way to the liawdy-huuse. Non 
iugrtdi turpe fit, tel egredt non potte turpe fit. The 
conclusion of all is this ; un honnr.te homme ought to 
hare cent milk Uvrct de rente, if you please; but a wise 
man will be happy with the hundredth part. Let us not 
refuse riches when they ofTer themselves; but let us 
give them no room in our heads or our hearts. Let us 
enjoy wealth without suffering it to become necessary 
to us. And, to finish with one of Seneca's quaint sen- 
tences : “ Let us place it so, that fortune may take it 
without tearing it from us." The passage you men- 
•ion does follow that which I quoted to you, and the 
advice is good. Solon thought so; nay, he went fur- 
ther ; and you remember the reasou he gave for sitting 
in the council of Pisistratus, whom he had done his 
utmost to oppose, and who, by the way, proved a very 
good prince. But the epistle is not writ by Cicero, as 
you seem to think. It is, if I mistake not, an epistle 
of Dolabella to him. Cato, you say, would not be of 
the same mind. Cato is a most venerable name, and 
Dolabella was but a scoundrel with wit and valour ; 
and yet there is lietter sense, nay, there is more virtue 
iu what Dolabella advises, than in the conduct of 
Cato. I must own my weakness to you. This Cato 
90 sung by Lucan in every page, and so much better 
sung by Virgil iu half a line, strike* me with no great 
respect. When I see him painted in all the glorious 
colours which eloquence furnishes, I call to mind that 
image of him which Tully gives in one of his letters to 
Atticus, or to somebody else; where he says, that 
having a mind to keep a debate from coming on in 
the senate, they made Cato rise to speak, and that he 
talked . till the hour of proposing matters was over. 
Tully insinuates that they often made this use of him. 
Does not the moving picture shift 1 Do you not behold 
Clarke of Taunton-Dean, in the gown of a Roman 
senator, sending out the members to pisst The censor 
used sharp medicines; but iu his time the patient had 
strength to bear them. The second Cato inherited this 
receipt without his skill; and, like a true quack, lie 
gave the remedy, because it was his only one, though 
it was too late. He hastened the patient's death ; he 
not only hastened it, he made it more convulsive and 
painful. 

The condition of your wretched country is worse 
than you represent it to be. The healthful Indian fol- | 
lows his master who died of sickness to the grave ; but 
I much doubt whether those charitable legislators exact 
the same, when the master is a lunatic, and cuts his 
own throat. I mourn over Ireland with all my heart, 
but I pity you more, in reading your letter I feel 
your pulse ; and I judge of your distemjier as surely 
by die ligurcs into which you cast your ink, as the 
learned doctor at “ the hand and urinal" could do, if 
he pored over your water. You are really iu a very 
l>ad way. You say your memory declines; I believe 
it does, since you forget your friends, and since re- 
peated importunity can hardly draw a token of remem- 
brance from you. There are bad uir* for the mind as 
well as ti»e body : and what do you imagine that 
Plato, since you have set me upon quoting him (who 
thanked Heaven that he was not a Iketiau), would have 
said of the ultima Thule f Shake off your laziness, 
ramble over hither, and iqieud some months in a kinder 
climate. You will be in danger t of meeting but one 
plague here, and you will leave many behind you. 
Here you will come among people who lead a life sin- 
gular enough to hit your humour : so near the world as 
to have all its conveniences; so far from the world as 
to be strangers to all its inconveniences; wanting no- 
thing which goes to the ease and happiness of life; 
embarrassed by nothing which is cumliersome. I dare 
almost venture to say that you will like us better than 
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the persons you live with, and that we shall be able to 
make you retrograde, (that 1 may use a canonical 
simile,) as fne sun did on the dial of Hczekiali, and 
begin anew the twelve years which you complain are 
gone. We will restore to you the mgros august o front e 
ca piths; and with them the dulce hqui, the riders tie- 
corum, rt inter turn fugum Cynaree tnccrere proterver. 
Herr est vita sofutorum miierd ambitione gravique , and 
not yours. 

I was going to finish with my street of paper; but 
having bethought myself, that you deserve some more 
punishment, and calling all my anger against you to 
my aid, I resolve, since I am this morning in the hu- 
mour of scribbling, to make my letter at least as long 
as one of your sermous : and if you do not mend, my 
next shall be os long as one of Dr. Manton's,* who 
taught my youth to yawn, and prepared me to be a 
high-churchman, that 1 might never hear him read, 
nor read him more. 

You must know that I am as busy about my hermit- 
age, which is. between the chateau and the maison bour- 
geois, as if I was to pass my life in it : and if I could 
see you now and then I should be willing enough to 
do so. I have in my wood the biggest and the clearest 
spring perliaps in Europe, which forms, before it leaves 
the park, a more beautiful river than any which flow* 
in Greek or Latin verse. I have a thousand projects 
about this spring, and, among others, one which will 
employ some marble. Now marble, you know, makes 
one think of inscriptions; and if you will correct this, 
which I have not yet committed to paper, it shall Ik* 
graved, and help to fill the table-books of Spous and 
Missions b yet to come. 

** Propter fldrm art reruns Regina tn, et Partes, 

I utem era t£ scrvntam. 

Propter opera m in pace general! concilia uda 
Siren ui saltern uavutain, 

I m potent ia vesaive factioin* 

Solum rertere enact us, 

Iltc ad iwjiHc lene caput sacra? 

Injiiste exuiat. 

Puke vivit, 

H. De B. An.” Ice. 

Ob were better tlian propter , but ob opera m would 
never please the ear. In a proper place, before the front 
of the house which I have new built, I have a mind 
to inscribe this piece of patchwork : — 

** Si rsslpiaeat patrU. in patrinm rod i turns ; 

Sj non rcsipiscat, uldvia melimi quant inter 
.Tales rive* futurua, 

Hanc villain instauro et oxomo : 

Mine, Velut ex portu, alieno- casus 
Et fortune* ltidum insolcnlcin 
Ctrnero suave e»t. 

.Hie, mortem nec appetc'i* nec lirncus, 

Innocuis delicti*. 

D’-cWt qulete, 
et 

Felicia animi inmiota Ir.mquillitate. 

Fruiscor 

Hie mild rivnm quod stipe rest ant « xilii, 

Aut »vi. 

If in a year’s time you should find leisure to write to 
me, send me some mottos for groves, and streams, and 
fine prospects, and retreat, and contempt of grandeur, 
&c. I have one for my greenhouse, undone for an alley 
which leads to my apartment, which are happy enough. 
The first is, Hie rer assuluutn , algue a Hems minsibhs 
erstas. The other is — fallen In semita viler. 

You sec I amuse myself de la bagatelle as much as 
you, but here lies the difference; your bagatelle leads 
to something better; os fiddlers flourish carelessly be- 

• Thomas Mantnn, D.D., who lind been ejected fnun the 
rectory of Covcnl-gardcn, for nonconformity, afier the Re- 
stomliou. 

h Jatne* Spon, M.D., and Maximilhu Muwui, were Iws 

eouucul traveller* 
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fore they play a fine air. Rut mine lx*gius, proceeds, 
and ends in \mgnteUe. 

Adieu : it is happy for you that my hand is tired. 

1 will take care that you shall have my picture, and I 
am simple enough to be obliged to you for askitig 
for it. If you do not write to me soon, 1 hope it 
will fall down as soon os you have it, and break 
your head. 

FROM THE DECHESS OF ORMOND. 

S«|»tfmtM*r 1, 1721. 

Sin, — 1 Do not know how to account for your long 
silence, unless your time lias been taken up in making 
an interest with those in power here for one of the two 
arch bisli opr ics tlut we heard were void, but I am very 
glad are not so. Set your heart at rest, for they are 
promised ; and therefore you may as well write to a 
sister, when next you honour this kingdom with any 
despatches, as to any greater people. It is a shame to 
think how you huve neglected those of your own house. 
I had once determined to write to you no more, since 
no answer was to be expected ; hut then revenge came 
into my head, and I was resolved to tcaze you, till at 
hut, to lie quiet, you will send me some plausible ex- 
cuse, at least, for never inquiring after brother or sister. 
1 wonder when you will l*o good-natured enough to 
come and see how we do; but Ireland lias such power- 
ful charms, that I question whether you would leave 
it to be one of our archbishops. I was at your brother 
Arran's* a good while this summer, and have been much 
upon the ramble, car else you would have sooner had 
these just reproaches from me; whom yon have no 
way of appeasing, but by a letter of at least four sides 
of pa|)er : though I am so good a Christian, upon this 
occasion, as to be, notwithstanding all this ill-treat- 
men, sir, your most sincere friend and humble servant, 

M. Ormond. 


TO MR. WORRAL. 

Gaulstown. Septemlier 14, 1721. 
Dear Jack, — I answered your letter long ago, and 
have little to say at present. I shall lie in town by 
the beginning of next month, although a fit of good 
weather would tempt me a week longer; for I never 
saw or heard of so long a continuance of bad, which 
has hindered me from several little rambles I intended ; 
but I row or ride every day in spite of the rain, in spite 
of a broken shin, or falling into the lakes, and several 
other trifling accidents. Pray what have you done 
with the Lichfield man? Has he mended his voice, or 
is he content to sit down with his Christ-church* pre- 
ferment ? I doubt Mrs. Hrent will be at a loss about 
her industry- book,® for want of a new leaf, with a 
list drawn of the debtors. 1 know you are such a 
bungler you cannot do it, and therefore I desire that 
you would, in a loose sheet of paper, make a survey- 
list, in your bungling manner, as soon as she wants it, 
and let that serve till I come. Present my service to 
Mrs. VVorral. I wornler how you, and she, and your 
heir - have spent the summer, and how often you have 
been at Dunleary,* and whether you have got her 
another horse, and whether she hates dying in the 
country as much as ever. Desire Mrs. Hrent, if a 
messenger goes from hence, to give him my fustian 
waistcoat, because the mornings grow cold. 1 have 
now and then some threatening* with my head ; but 
have never been absolutely giddy above a minute, and 
cannot complain of my health, I thank God. Pi ay 
■end them enclosed to the post-office. I hear you have 

• A member of the Club of Sixteen. 

b One of the cathedrals in Dublin 

r The book wherein Mrs. Hi rut kept the arrount of the 
tr.>mrv lent by Dr. Swift t,» pour u-a*l*smen without iiUctrst 

J Mr Fair brother. 

* A tillage <>n the coast near Dublin. 


let your house to Mrs. Popping, who will l** a good 
tenant if she lives. I suppose your new house is 
finished, and, if Mrs. Worrai docs not air it well, it 
may get you a new wife, which 1 would not have you 
tell her, because it will do the business lietter than a 
l)oat at Dalky.* I hope you have ordered an account 
of absent vicars, and that their behaviour has not been 
so bad as usual during my sickness in town ; if so, I 
have but an ill sub-dean. I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

P.S. — Tell Mrs. Brent that, if Lloyd agrees, I shall be 
glad one of his hogsheads was left unracked. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Gaulstown, near Kinneys - , September 2*. 1721. 
Mr Lord, — 1 had the honour of your grace's letter of 
the 1st instant; and, although I thought it my duty to 
he the last writer in corresponding with your grace, yet 
I know you are so punctual that, if I should write 
sooner, it would only be the occasion of giving you a 
new trouble before it ought in conscience to be put 
upon you. Resides, 1 was in some pain that your 
letter of Sept. 1st was not the first you had writ, be- 
cause about ten days after a friend sent me word that 
your grace said you bad writ to me six weeks before, 
and had no answer ; whereas, I can assure your grace 
that I received but one from you ; nor had I reason to 
expect it, having not done myself the honour to write 
to you before. 1 will tell you the secret of dating my 
letter ; I was in fear lest the post should be gone, and 
so left a blank, and wisely huddled it up without 
thinking of the date ; but we country gentlemen an* 
frequently guilty of greater blunders; and iu that 
article I grow more perfect every day. 

I believe you seriously that you will take care of your 
health to prevent a successor ; that is to say, I believe 
you tell truth in jest ; for I know it is not the value 
of life that makes you desire to live, and atn afraid 
the world is much of your mind; for it is out of regard 
to the public, or some of themselves, more than upon 
your own account, that they wish your continuance 
among us. 

It seems you are a greater favourite of the lieutenant’s* 
than you core to own; for we hear that he killed but 
two bucks, and sent you a present of one. 

I hear you are likely to be the sole opposer of the 
bank :« and you will certainly miscarry, because it would 
prove a most perfidious thing. Bankrupts are nlways for 
setting up banks : how then can you think a hank will 
fail of a majority in both houses? 

You are very jierverse in misinterpreting the ladies' 
favour, as if you must die to obtain it ; I assure you it 
is directly contrary, and, if you die, you will lose their 
favour for ever : I am commanded to tell you so ; and 
therefore, at the peril of your life, and of their good 
graces, look to vour health. 

I hear the bishop of Bangor, - despairing of doing any 
good with you, lias taken up with Hereford. 1 am a 
plain man, andi would be glad at any time to see fifty 
such bishops hanged, if 1 could thereby have saved the 
life of his predecessor, for whom I had a great esteem 
and friendship. I do not much approve the compliments 
made you by comparisons drawn from good and bad 
emperors, because the inference falls short on both sides. 
If Julian had immediately succeeded Constantine, it 
would have been more to the purpose. Sir James of 
the Peak* said to Bouchier the gamester, “ Sirrah, 1 

* A delightful Ulnnd six mites from Dublin. 

* Chai le* duke of Grafton 

c Proposal for n national kmk in Ireland, hut rejected by 
parliament. 

4 Dr. Benjamin I fond ley. 

* Sir James of the Peak, caKnl in James linker,* notorious 
gambler. 
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dull I look better than you when I have been a month 
in my grave.” A groat man in England was blaming 
me for despising somebody or other; I insured him I 
did not at all despise the man he mentioned : that I 
was not so liberal of my contempt ; nor would bestow 
it where there was not some degree of merit. Upon 
this principle, I can set? no proper ground of opposition 
between your grace and that wretch of Bangor. I 
have read indeed that a dog was once made king of 
Norway, but 1 forgot who was his predecessor ; and 
therefore am at a loss for the other part of the com* 
purison. 

I am afraid the clatter of ladies' tongues is no very 
good cure for a giddiness in the head. When your grace 
(as you say) was young, as 1 am not, the ladies were 
better company, or you more easily pleased. 1 am 
perpetually reproaching them for their ignorance, 
affectation, impertinence, (but my paper will not 
hold all,) except lady Betty Rochfort, your old ac- 
quaintance. 

I own my head and your grace's feet would be ill 
joined; but give me your bead and take my feet, and 
match us in the kingdom if you can. 

My lord, I row after health like a waterman, and 
ride after it like a {Mist-boy, and find some little suc- 
cess; but subeunt morbi triatisque aenectua. I have a 
receipt to which you are a stranger; my lord Oxford 
and Mr. Prior used to join with me in taking it; to 
whom 1 often said, when we were two hours diverting 
ourselves with trifles, riw Iri bagatelle. I am so deep 
among the workmen at Rochfort's canals and lakes, 
so dexterous ut the oar, such an alderman after the 
hare .« 

I am just now told, from some newspapers, that one 
of the king’s enemies, and my excellent friend, Mr. 
Prior, 1 * is (lead ; I pray God deliver me from many 
such trials. I am neither old nor philosopher enough 
to be indifferent at so great a loss; and therefore I 
abruptly conclude, but with the greatest respect, my 
lord, your grace's most dutiful and obedient servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO TIIE REV. MR. JACKSON. AT GAULSTOWN.* 
Dublin, October 6. 1721. 

I had no mind to load you with the secret of my 
going, because you should bear none of the blame. I 
fell upon a supposition that Mr. Rochfort had a mind 
to keep me longer, which I will allow in him and you, 
but not one of the family besides, who, I confess, hail 
reason enough to be weary of a man who entered into 
none of their tastes, nor pleasures, nor fancies, nor 
opinions, uor talk. 1 baited at Clcucurry, and got to 
meslip lietween three and four, saw the curiosities there, 
and the next morning came to Dublin by eight o’clock, 
and was at prayers in my cathedral. There’s a tra- 
veller! 1 forgot a long treatise, copied by my Irish 
secretary, which I lent Clem. Barry. — Pray get it from 
him, and seal it up, and keep it till you get a conve- 
nience of sending it. Desire lady Betty to give you 
the old silver box that I carried the comfits in ; it 
l*elong$ to poor Mrs. Brent, and she asked me for it 
with a sigh. You may trust it with Arthur. You 
arc now happy, and hare nobody to tease you to the 
oar or the saddle. You can sit in your nightgown till 
noon without any reproaches. 

I left a note for you with James Doyle, with com- 
missions, which I hope you will fulfil, though you 
borrow the money; 1 will certainly be out of your 
debt in all articles between us when you come to 

• See the lively poem entitled “ The Country Life,” de- 
scribing the pa» time* nf Gaulstown. 

b September IS, 17*1, 

c Copied Lorn the original, in the possession of two Lull 
ladies of the Dime of Shout >u. 


| town, or before, if you draw a bill upon me ; for now 
I I have money, and value no man. I am told your 
tribe here is all well, though I have seen none but Jack 
Jackson. 

Farewell; go to cards, and lose your money with 
great gravity. 

My service to all your girls. 

1 gave James Doyle two crowns, and a strict order 
to take care of gray colt, which 1 desire you will 
second. 

I had a perfect summer journey, and if I had staid 
much longer 1 should have certainly had a winter 
one, which, with weuk horses aud bad roads, would 
have been a very unpleasant thing. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE REV. MU. WALLIS. 

Dublin, November 3, 17*1. 

SiR, — You stole in and out of town without seeing 
cither the ladies or me; which was very ungratefully 
done considering the obligations you have to us for 
lodging and dieting with you so long. Why did you 
not call in the morning at the deanery f Besides, we 
reckoned for certain that you came to stay a mouth or 
two,, as you told us you intended. I hear you were 
so kind as to be at Laracor, where I hope you planted 
something ; and I intend to be down after Christmas, 
when you must continue a week. As for your plan, it 
is very pretty, too pretty for the use I intend to make 
of Laracor. All 1 would desire is what I mention in 
the paper I left you, except a walk down to the canal. 

I suppose your project would cost me 10/. and a con- 
stant gardener. Pray come to town, and stay some 
time, and repay yourself some of your dinners. 1 
wonder how a mischief you came to miss us. Why 
did you not set out a Monday, like a true country 
porsuu? Besides, you lay a loud on us in saying one 
chief end of your journey was to sec us : but 1 suppose 
there might be another motive, and you are like the 
man that died of love and the colic. ’Let us know 
whether you are more or less monkish, how long you 
found yourself better by our company, and how long 
before you recovered the charges we put you to? The 
loilies assure you of their hearty services ; and 1 am, 
with great truth and sincerity, your most faithful 
humble servant, Jonathan Sw ift. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

January 1, 1722. 

I received your letter of the 29th of September above 
a fortnight ago ; and should have set you an example 
by answering it immediately, /which I do not re- 
member you ever set me,) if 1 liad not been obliged to 
abandon the silence mid quiet of this beloved retreat, 
and to thrust myself into the hurry and liahblc of on 
impertinent town. In less than ten days which I spent 
at Paris, I was more than ten times on the point of 
leaving my business there undone ; and yet this busi- 
ness was to save four-fifths of 400,000 livres, which I 
have on the town-liousc ; restes miserable s du naufrage 
de rna fortune. Luckily I had the fear of you before 
my eyes; and though 1 cannot hope to deserve your 
esteem by growing rich, 1 have endeavoured to avoid 
your contempt by growing pooiv The expression is 
equivocal ; a fault which our language often betrays 
those who scribble hastily into ; but your own con- 
science will serve for a comment, and fix the sense. 
Let me thank you for remembering me in your 
prayers, and for using your credit above so generously 
in my behalf To despise riches with Seneca’s purse, 
is to have at once all the advantages of fortune and 
philosophy. 

Qa'.il vovest dulci uutrkula utaj'i. ilutnno ? 
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You are not like H. Guy,* who, am oni; other excel- 
lent pieces of advice, gave me this when 1 first came to 
ci/urt : to be very moderate anil modest in my applica- 
tions for my friends, and very greedy and importunate 
when I asked for myself. You call Tully names, to 
revenge Cato’s quarrel ; and to revenge Tully’*, I am 
ready to fall foul of Seneca. You churchmen have 
cried him up fora great saint ; and as if you imagined 
that to have it believed that he had a month's mind to 
he a Christian would reflect some honour on Chris- 
tianity, you employed one of those pious frauds, so 
frequently pratised in the days of primitive simplicity, 
to impose on the world a pretended correspondence 
between him and the gTeat apostle of the Gentiles. 6 
Your partiality in his favour snail bias me no more 
than the pique which Dion Cassius and others show 
against him. Like an equitable judge, I shall only tax 
him with avarice iu his prosperity, adulation in his ad- 
versity, and affectation in every state of life. Were I 
considerable enough to he banished from my country, 
inethinks I would not purchase my restoration at the 
expense of writing such a letter to the prince himself, 
as your Christian stoic wrote to the emperor's slave, 
Polibius.* Thus 1 think of the man, and yet I read the 
author with pleasure ; though I join in condemning those 
points which he introduced into the Latin style ; those 
eternal witticisms strung like beads together, and that 
impudent manner of talking to the possums before he 
has gone about to convince the judgment ; which Eras- 
mus, if I remember right, objects to him. He is 
seldom instructive, but he is perpetually entertaining; 
and when he gives you uo now idea, he reflects yuur 
own back upon you with new lustre. I have lately 
writ an excellent treatise in praise of exile. d Many of 
the hints are taken from Conaolatio ad Helciam and 
other parts of his works. The whole is turned on his 
style and manner; and there is as much of the spirit of 
the portiffw as I could infuse, without running too far 
into the mirabiha, innpmatu , et paradoxa , which Tully, 
and I think Seneca himself, ridicules the school of 
Zeno for. That you may laugh at me in your turn, I 
own ingenuously that 1 began iu jest, grew serious at the 
third or fourth page, and convinced myself before 1 
had done of what perhaps I shall never convince any 
other, that a man of sense and virtue may bo unfor- 
tunate, but can never be unhappy. Do not imagine, j 
however, that I have a mind to quarrel with Aristippus : 
he is still my favourite among the philosophers: and 
if I find some faults in him, they are few and venial. 

Yon do me much honour in saying that I put you 
iu mind of lord Digby ;• but say it to no one else, for 
fear of passing for partial in your parallels, which lias 
•lone Plutarch more hurt than it lias done good to his 
Grecian heroes. 1 had forgot, or I never knew, the re- 
markable passage which you mention. Great virtue, 
unjustly persecuted, may hold such language, and will 
be heard with applause; with general applause, I mean, 
not universal. There was at Athens a wretch who spit 
in the face of Aristides as he marched firm, calm, and 
almost gay, to execution. Perhaps there was not another 
man among the Athenians callable of the same vile 
action. And for ihe honour oi my country I will be- 
lieve, that there are few men in England, besides lord 
Oxford, capable of hearing that strain of eloquence 
without admiration. There is a sort of kindred in 

• Henry Guy. secretary to the Treasury during three successive 
reigns, died February 23, 1710. 

b 1 1 consists of th iiteen loiters, w hich seemed to St. Jerome ami 
St. Augustine to have been genuine. 

• Seneca do Consol at i one ml I’olybium. 

J Printed in his work* under the title of '* Reflections upon 
Exile." 

• George lord Digby. after* ard earl of liristol. Dr. Swift, iu 
» letter to lord Holingbroke, April a, 1729, stylos lord Digby 
du> prototype of kred Bolmgbroke. 


souls, and they are divided into more families than we 
are apt to imagine. Digby’s and Harley's are absolute 
strangers to one another. Touch a unison, and all the 
unisons will give the same sound ; hut you may thrum 
a lute till your fingers are sore, and you will draw no 
sound out of a Jew’s-harp. 

I thank you for correcting my inscriptions, and I 
thank you still more for promising to gather up mottos 
for ine, and to write often to me. 1 am as little given 
to Ijcg correspondents os you are to beg pictures ; but 
siuce I cannot live with you, I would fain hear from 
you. To grew old with good sense, and a good friend, 
was the wish of Thales; I add, with good health : to 
enjoy but one and a half of these three is hard. I have 
heard of Prior's death, and of hit epitaph ;■ and have 
seen a strange hook writ by a grave and eloquent doc- 
tor b about the duke of Rockingham shire. People, who 
talk much in that moment, can have, as I (relieve, but 
one of these two principles, fear or vanity. It is there- 
fore much better to hold one's tongue. I am sorry 
that the first of these persons, our old acquaintance 
Matt., lived so poor as you represent him. I thought 
that a certain lord,® whose marriage with a certain 
heiress was the ultimate end of a certain administration, 
had put him above want. Prior might justly enough 
have addressed himself to his young patron, as our 
friend Aristippus did to Dionysius; “you have 
money, which I want ; I have wit and knowledge 
which you want.” I long to see your “Travels;” 
[Gulliver’s] for, take it as you will, I do not retract 
what I said. I will undertake to find, in two fiages of 
your bapateUes, more good sense, useful knowledge, and 
true religion, than you can show me in the works of 
nineteen in twenty of the profound divines and philo- 
sophers of the age. 

I am obliged to return to Paris in a month or six 
weeks’ time, and from thence will send you my picture. 
Would to Heaven I could send you as like a picture of 
my raiud ; you would find yourself, in that draught, 
the object of Use truest esteem and the sincerest friend- 
ship. 

FROM DU. SNAPS. 

Windsor, April 13, !72J. 

Reverend SlB, — I take the opportunity of two of our 
choir going over to try their furtuue in your country, at 
once to return my thanks for a very obliging letter you 
favoured me with some years ago, and your kind in- 
terpretation of my endeavours at that time to assert tlw 
cause of our establishment against a prelate [bishop 
Hoadleyl who was undermining it ; and also to re- 
commend to your favour the bearer, Mr. Elford, who, 
upon the encouragement of your worthy primate, is 
going to settle at Armagh. I cannot pretend to say lie 
has the same compass of voice with his late brother, 
whom the good oueen so much admired; but I will 
venture to say he has a greater conqiass of understand- 
ing, said, upon the whole, that he is a good choinnan. 
The other that bears him company was a very useful 
* Iu the following triplet, written by himself 

" T<» me HU given to die : to you Hi* given 
To live. Alas ! one moment set* us even ; 

Mark how impartial i* the will of Heaven !’* 

Bishop Atterbury, in a letter to Mr. Pope, dated Sept. 27, 
1721, says. “ I had not strength enough to attend Mr. Prior to 
his grave. el»c I would have done it. to have allowed his friend* 
that I had forgot and forgiven what he wrote on me. He wm* 
harried a* he desired, at the fret of Sponger. I will take care 
hi make go«d, in every respect, a hat I said to him whoa living, 
particularly a* to Ihe triplet he wrote for his own epitaph ; 
which, while we were on good term*, I promised him should 
never apjwar on hi* tomb while I was dean of Westminate*. ’ 
Atterbury t Epiit-iinrij Corretpa*dmee, l7W,vol. si . p. 117. 

b Richard Fiddr*. D.D , published in 1721, iu octavo, •• A Ijtt- 
ter in Answ er to one from a Freethiuker ; occasioned by the Lu« 
duke of Buckinghamshire * Epitaph." 

i Edward tonl Harley, wbonsarried in October, 17.3, the lady 
Henrietta Cavendish Holies. 
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chorister to uh. His voice, since its breaking, is some- 
wliat harsh, but I believe will grow mellower. If you 
find either of them for your purpose, especially the 
bearer, when you have a vacancy in your church, 1 
shall be much obliged to you for any favour you ure 
pleased to show ; and be ready to approve myself on 
any occasion, reverend sir, your must obliged and 
affectionate servant, A. Snaps. 

TO VANESSA. 

Clogher, June I, t722. 

The weather has been so constantly bad that I have 
wanted all the healthy advantages of the country, and 
it seems likely to continue so. It would have been 
infinitely better once a- week to have met at Kendal, 
and so forth, where one might pass three or four hours 
in drinking coffee in the morning, or dining tets-a-tetr, 
drinking coffee again till seven. God send you through 
your lawsuit and your reference. And remember tliat 
riches are nine parts in teu of all that is good in life, 
and health is the tenth ; drinking coffee cotnes loug 
after, and yet it is the eleventh; but without the two 
former you cannot drink it right : and remember the 
china in the old house, and Rider-street, and the 
colonel’s journey to France, and the London weddiug, 
and the sick lady at Kensington, and the indisposition 
at Windsor, and the strain by the box of lx>oks at 
London. Last year I writ you civilities, and you 
were angry. This year I will write you none, and you 
will be angry ; yet my thoughts were still the same — 
Croyez que j* serai toujour* tout ce rpte vous dsitrez. 
Adieu. 


TO VANESSA. 

Louahgull. County of Armagh, July 13. 17?*. 

1 am well pleased with the account of your visit, and 
the behaviour of the ladies. I tee every day as silly 
things among both sexes, yet endure them for the sake 
of amusement. The worst thing in you and mo is, 
that we are too hard to please ; and whether we hare 
made ourselves so is the question ; at least I believe we 
have the same reason. One thing that I differ from 
you in is, that I do not quarrel with my best friends. 
I believe you have ten angry passages in your letter, 
and every one of them enough to spoil two days apiece 
of riding nnd walking. We differ prodigiously in one 
point ; I fly from the spleen to the world’s end ; you 
run out of your way to meet it. I doubt the bad 
weather has hindered you much from the diversions of 
your country-house, and put you upon thinking in 
your chamber. The use I have made of it was to 
read I know not how many diverting hooks of history 
aud travels. I wish you would get yourself a horse, 
and have always two servants to attend you, mid visit 
your neighbours; the worse the better : there is a plea- 
sure in being reverenced ; and that is always in your 
power, by your superiority of sense, and an easy 
fortune. The best maxim I know in this life is, to 
drink your coffee when you can ; and when you can- 
not, to be easy without it; while you continue to be 
splenetic, count upon it I will always preach. Thus 
much I sympathise with you, that lam not cheerful 
enough to write; for I believe coffee once a-week is 
necessary to that. I can sincerely answer all your 
questions as I useu to do; nut then I give nil possible 
way to amusements, because they preserve my temper, 
as exercise does my health ; and without health and 
good humour I would rather be a dog. I have shifted 
scenes oftener than ever I did in my life, and I believe 
have lain in thirty beds since I left town, and always 
drew up the clothes with my left hand; which is a 
superstition I have learned these ten years. I long to 
see you in figure and equipage. Pray do not lose that 
taste. Farewell 


to Vanessa. 

August 7. 1722. 

1 am this hour leaving my present residence ; and if I 
fix anywhere shall let you know it. 

A lung vacation. — Law lies asleep, and bad weather. 
How do you wear away the time? Is it among the 
groves and fields of your country-seat, or among your 
cousins in town ; or thinkiug in a train that will lie 
sure to vex you ; and then reaping, and forming teasing 
conclusions from mistaken thoughts? The best com- 
panion for you is a philosopher, whom you would 
regard os much as a sermon. I have read more trash 
since I left you than would fill all your shelves, aud 
am abundantly the better for it, though I scarce re- 
member a syllable. What a foolish tiling is time; 
aud how foolish is man, who would be os angry if time 
stopped as if it passed. Rut I will not proceed at tin's 
rate , fur I am writing and thinking myself fast into 
the spleen, which is the only thing I would not com- 
pliment you by imitating. So adieu till the next place 
I fix in. 


TO ROBERT COPE, ESQ. 

Dublin, October 9, 178*. 

I am but just come to town, and therefore look upon 
myself to have just left Lough gall, and that this is the 
first opportunity 1 have of writing to you. 

Strange revolutions since I left you : a bishop* of my 
old acquaintance iu the Tower for treason, nnd a doctor 
of my new acquaintance made a bishop.* I hope you 
are returned with success from your Connaught journey, 
and tliat you tired yourself more tlion you expected m 
taking the compass of your new land ; the consequence 
of which must be that you will continue needy some 
years lunger than you intended. Your new bishop 
Bolton was bom to be ray tormentor ; he ever opposed 
me as my subject,® and now has left me embroiled for 
want of him. Tlie government, in consideration of 
the many favours they have shown me, would fain have 
me give St. Bride's to some one of their hang-dogs, that 
Dr. Howard may come into St. Werburgh s. So that 
I must cither disoblige Whig and Tory in iny chapter, 
or be ungrateful to my patrons iu power. When you 
conic to town you must be ready, at what time you 
hear the sound of tabret, harp, &c., to worship the 
hrazen image set up, or else be cast into a cold watery 
furnace; I have not yet seen it, for it does uot lie in 
my walks, and I want curiosity. The wicked Tories 
themselves begin now to believe there was something 
of a plot; ami every plot costs Ireland more than any 
plot can be worth. The court has sent a demand here 
for more money by three times than is now in the hands 
of the Treasury and all the collectors of this kingdom 
put together. I escaped liangiug very narrowly a 
month ago; for a letter from Pi eston directed to me 
was opened in the |>ost-ofiice, and sealed again in a 
very slovenly manner, when Manley fouud it only 
contained a request from a poor curate. This hath 
determined me against writing treason ; however, I am 
not certain that this letter may not be interpreted as 
comforting his most excellent majesty's enemies, since 
you have been a state prisoner. Pray God keep all 
honest men out of the hands of lions and bears, and 
uncirrumcised Philistines ! — I hoped my hrother 
Orrery* 1 had loved his land too much to hazard it on 

a Dr. Atterbury, biahop of Rochester, «l this time imprisoned 
for his share in wliat was called Sayer s plot. 

b l>r. Tlicopliilus Holton, bishop ot t-lonfert, Sept 12, 17*2 ; 
and, in 1729, archbishop of Cashed. 

c Dr. Bolton hud Iwn chancellor of St. Patrick's. 

d Charles Boyle, earl of Orrery, an ace implidied and literary 
character, inventor of the philosophical instrument to which he 
bei(uealhed his name, was about this time apprehended nnd 
committed to the Tower for some r«-al or tnp|>.N;d accession to 
the plot which cost Attcrlmry so dear. 
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revolution principles. I am told that a lady of my 
acquaintance was the discoverer of this plot, having a 
lover among the true Whigs, whom she preferred before 
an old battered husband. 

Yoti never saw anything so fine a* my new Dublin 
plantations of elms; I wish you would come mid visit 
them ; suid I am very strong in wine, though not so 
liberal of it os you. It is said that Kelly the parson* 
is admitted to Kelly the squire ; b and that they are 
cooking up a discovery betw een them for the improve- 
ment of the hempen manufacture. It is reckoned that 
the )>est trade in London this winter will he that of an 
evidence. As much as I hate the Tories I cannot hut 
pity them as fools. Some think likewise that the pre- 
tender ought to have his choice of two caps, a red cap 
or a fool’s cap. It is a wonderful thing to see the 
Tories provoking his present majesty, whose clemency, 
mercy, and forgiving tcnqier have been so signal, so 
extraordinary, so more than humane, during the whole 
course of his reign; which plainly appears, not only 
from his own speeches and declarations, but also from 
a most ingenious pamphlet just come over, relating to 
the wicked bishop of Rochester. Ilut enough of politics. 
1 have no town news; I have heard nothing. Old 
Rochfort has got a dead palsy. Lady Betty lias been 
long ill. Dean Percivale has answered the other dean's 
journal 6 in Grub-street, justly taxing him for avarice 
and want of hospitality. Madam Percivale abso- 
lutely denies all the facts ; insists that she never made 
candles of dripping ; that Charley never had the chin- 
cough, &c. 

My most humble service to Mrs. Cope, who enter- 
tained that covetous lampooning dean much better 
than he deserved. Remember me to honest Nanty and 
boy Barclay. Ever yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

October It. 17*2. 

Mv Lord, — I often receive letters franked Orford, but 
always find them written and subscribed by your lord- 
shin's servant Mynett. His meaning is some business 
of his own, wherein I am his solicitor ; hut he makes 
his court by giving me an account of the state of your 
family; and perpetually adds a clause, “That your 
lordship soon intends to write to me.” I knew you 
indeed when you were not so great a man as you are 
now, I mean when you were treasurer ; but you are 
grown so proud since your retirement, that there is no 
euduring you ; and you have reason, for you never acted 
so difficult a part of life before. In the two great 
scenes of power and persecution you have excelled 
mankind; and in this of retirement you have most 
injuriously forgotten your friends. Poor Prior often 
sent me his complaints on this occasion ; and I have 
returned him mine. I never courted your acquaintance 
when you governed Europe, but you courted mine ; 
and now you neglect me, when I use all my insinua- 
tions to keep myself in your memory. I am very 
sensible that, next to receiving thanks and compli- 
ments, there is nothing you more hate than writing 
letters ; but, since I never gave you tltanks, nor made 
you compliments, I have so much more merit than any 
of those thousands whom you have less obliged, by 
only making their fortunes, without takiug them into 
your friendship, as you did me, whom you always 
countenanced in too public and particular a manner to 
be forgotten either by the world or myself; for which 
never man was more proud or less vain. 


■ George Kelly, who went under the name of Johnson, an 
Irish clergyman, was apprehenditl as an acecMory lo Saber's 

b Captain D<ttnL Kelly, a gentlemen of fortune in Ireland, 
apprehended a« an active agent in AUerbury's plot. 

c .See the “Country Life," by dean Swift, in the poetical 


I have now Iteeti ten years soliciting for ycnir picture; 
and if I had solicited you for a thousand pounds (I 
mean of your money, nut the public) I could have 
prevailed in ten days. You have given me many 
hundred hours; con you not now give me a couple V 
have my mortifications been so few, or are you so 
malicious to add a greater than I ever yet suffered f 
did you ever refuse me anything I asked you ? and 
will you now begin ? Iu my conscience, I believe, 
and by the whole conduct of your life I have reason 
to believe, that you ore too poor to bear the expense. 
I ever told you I was the richer man of the two : and 
I am now richer by five hundred pounds than I was 
at the time when I was boasting at your table of my 
wealth, before Diamond Pitt.* 

I have hitherto taken up with a scurvy print of you, 
under which I have placed this lemma : — 

Vvterea actus primamquo .iuventam. 

Proaequ.ir ? ad srso mentem prase utia ducuut. 

And this I will place under your picture, whenever 
you are rich enough to send it me. I will only pro- 
mise in return that it shall never lose you the reputa- 
tion of poverty ; which, to one of your birth, patri- 
mony, and employments, is one of the greatest glories 
of your life, and so shall lie celebrated by me. 

I entreat your lonlship, if your leisure and your 
health will permit, to let me know when I can be a 
month with you at Brampton castle : because I have 
a great deal of business with you that relates to pos- 
terity. Mr. Mynett has, for some time, led me an 
uncomfortable life, with his ill accounts of your health ; 
hut, God be thanked, his style of late is much altered 
for the better. 

My hearty and constant prayers are perpetually 
offered up for the preservation of you and your ex- 
cellent family. Pray, my lord, write to me ; or you 
never loved me, or I have done something to deserve 
your displeasure. My lord and lady Harriot, tny 
brother and sister, b pretend to atone by making me 
fine presents; but I would have his lordship know 
that I would value two of his lines more than two of 
his manors, &c. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

London, December 22, 1722. 

Dear Sib, — After every post-day, for these eight or 
nine years, I have been troubled with an uneasiness 
of spirit, and at lust I have resolved to get rid of it, 
and write to you. I do not deserve you should think, 
so well of me as I really deserve ; for I have not pro- 
fessed to you that I love you as much as ever I did : but 
you are the only person of my acquaintance almost that 
doe* not know it. Whomever I see that come* from 
Ireland, the first question I ask is after your health ; 
of which I had the pleasure to hear very lately from 
Mr. Berkeley. I think of you very often : nobody 
wishes you better, or longs more to see you. Duke 
Disney, who knows more news than any man alive, 
told me I should certainly meet you at the Bath this 
season : hut I had one comfort iu being disappointed, 
that you did not want it fur your health. I was there 
for neat eleven weeks for a colic that I have l>ee,» 
often troubled with of late; but have not found all 
the benefit I expected. 

I lodge at present in Burlington-house, and have 
received many civilities from many great men, but 
very few real benefits. They wonder at each otlter for 
not providing for me: and I wonder at them all. 
Experience has given me some knowledge of them ; 

* Thomas Pitt, e*q.. who amused great riches as governor uf 
Fort Si George, iu the East Indie*. 

b The members of the Club of Sixteen all called one anolhi-r 
brothers, anil cousoquently their wj\e< were sisters u> ili« 
severe! mem I ers. This has Ixsfurv Uvu uoticed. 
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•o that I can say that it is not in their power to dis- 
appoint me. You find I talk to you of myself : I 
wish you would reply in the same manner. I hope, 
though you have not heard of me so long, 1 have not 
lost my credit with you; but that you will think of 
me in the same manner as when you espoused my 
cause so warmly, which my gratitude never can forget. 
I am, dear sir, your most obliged and sincere bumble 
servant, J. Gay. 

P.S. Mr. Pope, upon reading over tins letter, desired 
me to tell you that he has been just in the same 
sentiments with me in regard to you, and shall 
never forget his obligations to you. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Dublin, December 22, 1722. 

What care we, whether you swim or sink f Is this 
a time to talk of boats, or a time to sail in them, when 
1 am shuddering 1 or a time to build boat-houses, or 
pay for carriage? No; but townrd summer 1 promise 
hereby under my hand to subscribe a (guinea") shil- 
ling for one: or, if you please me, what is blotted out, 
or something thereabouts, and the ladies shall subscribe 
three thirteens between them, and Mrs. Brent a jienny, 
and Robert and Archy halfpence a- piece, and the 
old man and woman a farthing each ; in short I will 
be your collector, and we will send it down full of 
wine, a fortnight before we go at Whitsuntide. You 
will make eight thousand blunders in your planting, 
and who can help it? for I cannot be with you. My 
horses eat hay and 1 bold my visitation on January 7, 
just in the midst of Christmas. Mrs. Brent is angry, 
and swears as much as a fanatic can do that she will 

subscribe sixpence to your boat. Well, I shall be 

a countryman when you are not ; we are now at Mr. 
Kadrn's with Dan and Sam ; ami I steal out while 

they are at cards, like a lover writing to his mistress. 

We have no news in our town. The ladies have left 
us to-day, and I promised them that you would carry 
your club to Arsellagh when you are weary of one 
another. You express your happiness with grief in 
one hand and sorrow on the otner. What fowl have 
you but the weep? what hares but Mrs. Macfaden's 
grey hairs? what peas but your own? Your mutton 
and your weather are both very bad, and so is your 
wether mutton. Wild fowl is what we like. — How 
will this letter get to you?— A fortnight good from 
this morning you will find Quilca not the thing it 
was last August; nobody to relish the lake; nobody 
to ride over the downs ; no trout to be caught ; tio 
dining over a well ; no night heroics, uo morning 
epics; no stolen hour when the wife is gone; no crea- 
ture to call you names. Poor miserable Master Sheri- 
dan! No blind harpers ! no journeys to Hantavan ! 
Answer all this, and ire my Magnus AftoUo. We have 
new plavs and new libels, and nothing valuable is old 
but Stella, whose Irenes she recommends to you. 
Dan desires to know whether you saw the advertise- 
ment of your being robbed— and so 1 conclude, 

Yours, See. t. 


TO MR. GAY. 

r* , - i D .blln, January 2. 1723. 

Coming home after a short Christmas ramble, I found 
a letter upon my table, and little expected when 1 
opened it to read your name at the bottom. The best 
and greatest part of my life, until these last eight years, 
1 spent in England ; there I made my friendships, and 
there I left my desires. I am condemned for ever to 
another country ; what is in prudence to be done ? I 
lb ink to 1>C oblit usque men rum, ob/iviscendus el Hits. 
W hat can be the design of your letter but malice, to 

• The wool tjvwen is struck through with a ih-d ill the eniiv. 
VOL. II. 1 1 
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wake me out of a scurvy sleep, which, however, •» 
better thin none? 1 am towards nine years oldei 
siuce I left you, yet that is the least of my alterations; 
my business, my diversions, my conversations, are all 
entirely changed for the worse, and so are my studies 
and my amusements in writing; yet after all, this 
humdrum way of life might be passable enough if 
you would let me alone. 1 shall not be able to relish 
nty wine, my parsons, my horses, nor my garden, for 
three months, until the spirit you have raised shall be 
dispossessed. 1 have sometimes wondered that 1 liave 
not visited you, but I have been stopped by too mauy 
reasons besides years and laziness, and yet these are 
very good ones. Upon my return, after half a year 
among you, there would be to me desiderio nee pudor 
nec modus. I was three years reconciling myself to 
the scene, and the business to wb~.h fortune had con- 
demned me, and stupidity was what 1 had recourse 
to. Besides, what a figure should I make in London, 
while my friends are in poverty, exile, distress, or im- 
prisonment, and my enemies witn rods of iron ? Yet 
I often threatened myself with the journey and am 
every summer practising to ride and get health to bear 
it : the only inconvenience is that I grow old in the 
experiment. Although I care not to talk to you as a 
divme, yet I hope you have not been author of your 
colic : do you drink bad wine or keep bad company ? 
Are you not as many years older as I ? It will not be 
always el hbi quua mdtt dempserit apponet annas. I am 
heartily s.rry you have uny dealings with that ugly 
distemper, and 1 believe our friend Arbuthuot will re- 
commend you to temperance and exercise. I wish 
they could h ivc as good an effect upon the giddiness 
I am subject to, and which this moment I am not free 
from. I should have been glad if you had lengthened 
your letter by telling me the preseut condition of 
manjr of my old acquaintance, Congreve, Arbuthuot, 
Lewis, &c., but you mention only Mr. Poim\ who I 
believe is lazy, or else he might have added three 
lines of his own. I am extremely glad he is not in 
your case of needing great men's favour, and could 
heartily wish that you were in his. I have been con- 
sidering why poets have such ill success in making 
their court, since they are allowed to be the greaUst 
and best of all flatterers: the defect is, that they flatter 
only in print or in writing, but not by word of mouth : 
they will give things under their hand which they 
make a conscience of speaking. Besides, they arc too 
libertine to haunt antechambers, too poor to bribe por- 
ters and footmen, and too proud to cringe to second- 
hand favourites iu a great family. Tell me, are you 
not under original sin by the dedication of your 
eclogues to lord Bolingbroke? I am an ill judge at 
this distance; and besides, am for my ease utterly 
ignorant of the commonest things that pass in the 
woilil; but if all courts have a sameness in them, (as 
the {arsons nhrase it,) things may he as they were in 
my time, when all employments went to parliament- 
men s friends who had been useful in elections, and 
there was always a huge list of names in arrears at the 
treasury which would at least take up your seven 
years’ expedient to discharge even one half. I am of 
opinion, if you will not be offended, that the surest 
cuurse would be, to get your friend who lodgeth iu 
your house to recommend you to the next chief go- 
vernor who comes over here for a good civil employ- 
ment, or to lx* one of his secretaries, which your par- 
liament-men are fond enough of when there is no 
room at home. The wine is good and reasonable ; you 
may dine twice a-week at the deanery-house; there is 
a set of company in this town sufficient for one man; 
folks will admire you because they have read you 
and read of you; anil a good employment will make 
you l.ve tolerably in London, or sumptuously here, or, 
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if you divide between both place*, it will be for your 
health. 

I wish I could do more than say I love you. I left 
you in a good way both for the late court ami the suc- 
cessors; and, by the force of too much honesty or too 
little sublunary wisdom, you fell between two stools. 
Take care of your health and money; l>e less modest 
and more active; or else turn i«irson and get a bishop- 
ric here. Would to God they would send us as good 
ones from your side ! I am ever, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR POPE. 

Jamiarv 12, 1723. 

I kind a rebuke in a letter of yours that both stings 
and pleases me extremely. Your saying that I ought 
to have writ a postscript to my friend Gay's makes me 
not content to write less than a whole letter ; and your 
seeming to take his kindly gives me hopes you will 
look upon this as a sincere effect of friendship. In- 
deed, as l cannot but own the laziness with which you 
tax me, and with which I may equally charge you, 
for Itoth of us have had (and one of us has both had 
and given*) a surfeit of writing; so I really thought 
you would know yourself to be so certainly entitled to 
my friendship that it was a possession you could not 
imagine stood in need of any further deeds or writings 
to assure you of it. 

Whatever you seem to think of your withdrawn 
and separate state at this distance, and in this absence, 
dean Swiff still lives in England, iu every place and 
company where he would choose to live ; and I find 
him iu all the conversations I keep, and in all the 
hearts in which I desire any share. 

We have never met these many years without men- 
tion of you. Besides my old acquaintance, I have 
found that all my friends of a later date are such 
as were yours before ; lord Oxford, lord Har- 
court, and* lord Harley may look upon me as one 
entailed upon them by you ; b lord Bolingl)roke is 
now returned (as I hope) to take me, with all his 
other hereditary rights ; and, indeed, he seems 
grown so much a philosopher as to set his heart 
upon some of them os little as upon the poet you gave 
him. It is snrely my ill fato that all those I most 
loved, and with whom I most lived, must be banished. 
Affer both of you left England my constant host was 
the bishop of Rochester f Dr. AtterburyJ. Sure this 
is a nation that is cursedly afraid of wing overrun 
with too much politeness, and cannot regain one great 
genius hut at the expense of another. 6 I tremble for 
my lord Peterborow, whom I now lodge with ; he has 
too much wit, as well as courage, to make a sol id general : 
and, if he escapes being banished by others, I fear he 
will banish himself. This leads me to give you some 
account of the manner of my life and conversation, 
which has been infinitely more various and dissipated 
than when you knew me and cared for me ; ami among | 
all sexes, parties, and professions. A glut of study and 
retirement in the first part of my life cast me into 
this ; and this I begin to see will throw me into study i 
and retirement. 

The civilities I have met with from opposite sets of ; 
people have hindered me from being violent or sour to 
any party ; hut, at the same time, the observations and 
experiences I cannot hut have collected have made 
me less fond of and less surprised at any : I am 

therefore the more afflicted and the more angry at the 
violences and hardships I see practised by either. The 
merry vein you knew me in is sunk into a turn of re- 

a Allurlingto Wa larye work on Humor. 

* Tills nhows to whom «>• iiidtOrt^l for his iutroductiou ■ 
to lords Oxford, IVarrourf. and Bnlinghruke. 

* The hUhopof Rnrhoster thought this k* t*e indeed thocaac- 


flectiou that has made the world pretty indifferent to 
me ; and yet 1 have acquired a quietness of mind, 
which by fits improves into a certain degree of cheer- 
fulness, enough to make me just so good-humoured as 
to wish that world well. My friendships are increased 
by new ones, yet no part of the warmth I felt for the 
old is diminished. Aversions I have none, but to 
knaves, (for fools I have learned to bear with,) ar.i 
such I cannot he commonly civil to, for I think those 
men are next to knaves who converse with them. The 
greatest man iu power of this sort shall hardly make me 
!>ow to him, unless I had a personal obligation, and 
that I will take care not to have. The top pleasure of 
my life is one 1 learned from you, both how to gain and 
how to use the freedom of friendship with men much 
my superiors. To have pleased great men, according 
to Horace, is a praise; but not to have flatterer! them, 
and yet not have displeased them, is a greater. I have 
carefully avoided all intercourse with poets and scrib- 
blers, unless where, by great chance, 1 have fouud a 
modest one. By these means I have had no quarrels with 
any personally ; none have been enemies but who were 
also strangers to me ; and, as there is no great need for 
an 6churcisgemeut with such, whatever they writ or said 
I never retaliated, not only never seeming to know, but 
often really never knowing, anything of the matter. 
There ore very few things that give me the anxiety of 
a wish : the strongest I have would be, to pass uiy 
days with you and a few such us you : but fate ha* 
dispersed them all about the world ; and I find to wish 
it is as vain as to wish to see the milleuium and the 
kingdom of the just upon earth. 

If I have sinned in my long silence, consider there 
is one to whom you yourself have been as great a sin- 
ner. As soon as you see his hand you will learn to 
do me justice and feel in your heart how long a inan 
may be silent to those be truly loves and respect*. 


TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Dublin, January 24, 1723. 

My Lobd, — I received lately from the dean of Down? 
a favourable message from your grace relating tu a 
clergyman who married my dear relation, aud wlia*- 
estale is much encumbered by a long suit at law. I 
return my most humble acknowledgment* for 
your grace's favourable answer. I can assure your 
grace that, in those times when I was thought to have 
some credit with persons in power, I never used it for 
my own interest, and very rarely for that of others, 
unless where it was for the public advantage; neither 
shall I ever be a troublesome or common petitioner to 
your grace. I am sorry the archbishop of Dublin 
William King] should interpose in petty mat- 
ters, when he has justly so much weight in things of 
greater moment. How shall wc, the humblest of your 
addressers, make our way to the smallest mark of yonr 
favour? I desired your secretary, Mr. Hopkins, (whom 
I have lung known,) to deal plainly with me as with 
a man forgotten and out of the world, aud if he 
thought my request unreasonable I would drop it. 
This he failed to do : and therefore I here complain 
of him to your grace, and will do so to himself, be- 
cause I have long done with court answers. 

I heartily wish your grace full success in all your 
great and good endeavours for the service of your 
country, and jiaiticularly of this kingdom ; aud am, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace's tnu»t 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

London, February 3. 172S. 

You made me happy in answering my last letter iu 
so kind a manner, which to common appeurance I 
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did nol deserve ; but 1 believe you guessed my 
thoughts, and knew that 1 had not forgot you, and 
that I always loved you. When I found that ray 
book was not sent to you by Tooke, Jervas uudertouk 
it and gave it to Mr. Maxwell, who married a niece of 
Mr. Meredith's. I am surprised you have heard nothing 
6f it, but Jerrai boa promised me to write about it, 
•o that I hope you will have it delivered to you soon. 
Mr. Congreve I see often : be always mentions you 
with the strongest expressions of esteem and friendship. 
He labours still under the same afflictions as to his 
sight and gout ; but in his intervals of health he has 
not lost anything of his cheerful temper. I passed all 
the last season with him at the Bath, and I have great 
reason to value myself upon his friendship, for I am 
sure he sincerely wishes me well. We pleased our- 
selves with the thoughts of seeing you there ; but duke 
Disney, who knows more intelligence than anybody 
besides, chanced to give us a wrong information. If 
you had been there, the duke promised, upon my giv- 
ing him notice, to make you a visit. He often talks 
of you and wishes to see you. 

1 was two or three day# ago at Dr. Arbuthnot's, who 
told me he had written you three letters, but had re- 
ceived no answer. He charged me to send you his 
advice, which is, to come to England and see your 
friends. This he affirms (abstracted from the desire he 
has to see you) to lie very good for your health. He 
thinks that your going to Spa and drinking the waters 
there would be of great service to you, if you have 
resolution enough to take the journey. But he would 
have you try England first. I like the prescription 
very much, but I own I have a self-interest in it; for 
your taking this journey would certainly do me a great 
deal of good. Pope has just now embarked himself 
iu another great undertaking as an author ; for of late 
he has talked only as a gardener. He has engaged 
to translate the Odyssey in three years, I believe rather 
out of a prospect of gain than inclination ; for J am 

S Tsuaded he bore his part in the loss of the South Sea. 

e lives mostly at Twickenham, and amuses himself 
in hia house and garden. I supped about a fortnight 
ago with lord Bathurst and Lewis at Dr. Arbuthnot’s. 
Whenever your old acquaintance meet they never fail 
of expressing their want of you. I wish you would 
come and be convinced that all I tell you is true. 

A a for the reigning amusement of the town, it is 
entirely music; real fiddles, bass-viols, and hautboys; 
not poetical harps, lyres, and reeds. There's nobody 
allowed to say, I sing, but on eunuch or an Italian 
woman. Everybody is grown now as great a judge of 
music as they were in your time of poetry ; and folks, 
that could not distinguish one tune from another, now 
daily dispute about the different styles of Handel, 
llononcim, and Attilio People have now forgot Homer, 
and Virgil, and Cesar ; or at least they have lost 
their ranks. For, in London and Westminster, in all 
polite conversations, Senesino is daily voted to be the 
greatest man tliat ever lived. 

I am obliged to you for your advice, os I have been 
formerly for your assistance in introducing me into 
business. I shall this year be a commissioner of the 
state lottery, which will he worth to me 150/. And 
I am not without hopes that I have friends that will 
think of some better and more certain provision for me. 
You see I talk to you of myself as a thing of conse- 
quence to you. 1 judge by myself; for to hear of 
your health and happiness will always be one of my 
greatest satisfactions. Every one that I have named 
in the letter give their service to you. I beg you to 
give mine, Mr. Pope's, and Mr. Kent's* to Mr. Ford. 
V am, dear sir, your most faithful aimI most humble 
servant, J. Gay. 

» A celebrated gardener. 
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P.S. My paper was so thin that 1 was forced to make 
use of a cover. 1 do not require the like civility iu 
return. 


TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Dublin, February IS, 1723. 

Sir, — I would have been at Loracorand Athboy before 
now, if an ugly depending chapter business had not 
tied me here. There is a long difficulty, that concerns 
the government, the archbishop, the chapter, the dean. 
Dr. Howard, and Robin Grattan ; and 1 know not 
whether it will be determined in a month. All my 
design is, to do a job for Robert Grattan ; but the rest 
have their different schemes and politics, too deep and 
too contemptible for me to trouble myself about them. 
Meantime you grow negligent, and the improvements 
at Laracor are forgotten. 1 beg you will stop there 
for a day or two, and do what is necessary now before 
the season is too late ; and I will come when this affair 
is over, and bring down wine (which will not be ready 
till then, for it is but just bottled); and we will be 
merry at your house anu my cottage. 

I sent your memorial, drawn up by myself, with my 
opiuion upon it, and a letter to Dr. Kearney, to re- 
commend it to the primate. I likewise desired Mr. 
Morgan to second it. 1 have in vain hitherto sought 
Dr. Keumey, but shall find him soon ; and I intend to 
engage Dr. Worth and Mr. Cross, and probably all 

may come to nothing &r// quid ttntare noetbiif 

The ladies are as usually — Mrs. Johnson eats on 
ounce &-week, which frights me from dining with her. 
My crew has rlnuik near three hogsheads since 1 came 
to town, and we must take up with new when I come 
down. I suppose you are in the midst of spleen and 
justice. I have often an ill head, and am so un- 
fortunate as to pick out rainy days to ride in. What 
is it to you that old Proby the painter is dead f I 
am ever yours, Jonathan Swift. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Deanery-house, February 22, 1*23. 

My Loro, — Mr. Chetwode* intends to deliver in a 
petition to the government to-day, and entreated me to 
speak to your grace before he delivered it, which not 
having an opportunity to do, I make bold to enclose 
this letter, which your grace may please to read, and 
is the substance of what he desired me to say. 1 am, 
my lord, with the greatest respect, your grace's most 
dutiful, and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO ROBERT COPE, ESQ. 

Dublin, May 11. 1723. 

I put up your letter so very safe, that 1 was half an 
hour looking for it. I did not receive it till a few 
days before I came to town ; for I often changed stages, 
anti my last as well as my first was at Wood park 
with Mr. Ford. This is the first minute of leisure 
I have had to answer you, which I did not intend to 
do till I beard you were come and goue from hence 
like a sprite. I will tell you that for some years I 
have intended a southern journey, and this summer is 
fixed for it, and I hope to set out in ten days. I 
never was in those parts, nor am acquainted with one 
Christian among them, so that I shall be little more 
than a passenger ; from thence I go to the bishop of 
Clonfert [Dr. Theophilus Bolton), who expects roe, 
and pretends to be prepared for me. You need not 
take so much pains to invite me to Loughgall. 1 am 
grown so peevish that I can bear no other country 
place in this kingdom; 1 quarrel everywhere else, 

’ Kmghtly Chetwode, **M-t who hmd very good pretension* 
lo an Kiu'li-h peerage. 

2 o 2 
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mhI gour the people I go to as well as myself. I will 
put the greatest compliment on you that ever I made; 
which is, to profess sincerely that 1 never found any- 
thing wrong in your house, and that you alone of all 
my Irish acquaintance have found out the secret of 
loving your lady and children with some reserve of 
love for your friends, and, which is more, without 
being troublesome; and Mrs. Cope, I think, excels 
even you, at least you have made me think so, and I 
beg you will deceive me as long as I live. The worst 
of it is, that if you grow weary of me (and I wonder 
why you do not) 1 have no other retreat. The neigh- 
bours you mention may be valuable, but I never want 
them at your house ; and I love the very spleen of you 
and Mrs. Cope better than the mirth of any others 
you can help me to; it is indeed one additional good 
circumstance that Tisdall will be absent. I am sorry 
to say so of an old acquaintance ; I would pity all 
infirmities that years bring on, except envy and loss of 
good nature ; the loss of the latter 1 cannot pardon 
in any one but myself. My most humble sendee to 
Mrs. Cojie; and pray God bless your fireside! It 
will spare Dr. Jinny* the trouble of a letlcr if he 
knows from you in a few days that I intend in a week 
from your receiving this to begin my journey ; fur he 
promised to be my companion. It is probable I may 
beat Clonfert by the beginning of July. — It is abomin- 
able that you will get me none of Prior's guineas. — 
If you want news, seek other correspondents. Mr. 
Ford is heartily weary of us for waut of company. 
He is a tavern man, and few here go to taverns, except 
such us will uot pass with him ; and, what is worse, 
as much as lie has travelled, he cautiot ride. He will 
be undone when I am gone away ; yet he does not 
think it eouveuimt to be in Loudon during these 
hopeful times. I hive been four hours at a commission 
to bear the {Kissing of accounts, and thought I should 
not have spirits left to begin a letter; but I find myself 
refreshed with writing to you. Adieu, and do me the 
justice to believe th it no man loves and esteems you 
more than yours, &c. 


TO ROBERT OOPE. ESQ. 

June 1.1723. 

I wnoTK to you three weeks ago : perhaps my letter 
miscarried : I desired you would let Dr. Jinny know 
that 1 intended my journey in ten days after my letter 
would reach you ; and I stayed five or six more, and 
do now leave this town on Monday, and take a long 
southern journey, and in five or six weeks hope to get 
to the bishop of Clonfert’s. My letter to you was very 
long, and full of civilities to you and Mrs. Cope, and 
it is a pity it should be lost. I go where I was never 
before, without one com pan ion, and among people 
where I know no creature : ami all this is to get a 
little exercise, for curing an ill head. Pray reproach 
Dr. Jinny soundly, if you received my letter, and merit 
my message; fur I know not where to direct to him, 
but thought you might hear of him once a-week. 
Your friend Ford keeps still in Ireland, and passes 
the summer at his country-house with two sober ladies 
of his and my acquaintance. If there be time after 
my being at Clonfert, 1 will call at Loughg&ll; though 
1 wish you would come to the bishop s if Mrs. Cojie 
will give you leave. It seems they are resolved to 
find out plots here when the parliament meets, in 
imitation ol England ; and the chief-justice and post- 
master are gone on purp«e to bring them over, and 
they will ra=se ftO.OOO/. on the papists here. The 
bishop ot Meath 1 * says, ‘‘The bishop of Rochester was 
always a sill) fellow. “ 

■ A clergyman in the neixhhourlwMvl 

b l,t . ,oh u Evans, with whom Swift had so many disputes 
■ejecting itleud.iner at lib *ti m* 


I wish you many merry meetings with Tisdall. The 
graziers will be rained this year. Praised lie God 
for all things! Bermudas* goes low. The walk toward 
the bishop of Clonfert's is full of gras*. The college 
ami 1 are fallen out about a guinea. We have some 
hangings, but few weddings. The next packet will 
briug ns word of the king and bishop of Rochester s' 
leaving England ; a good journey and speedy return 
to one ami the other is an honest Whig wish. And 
so I remain ever entirely yours, &c. 

FROM I.ORD BOLIKGBROKE. 

I am not so buy as Pope, and therefore you must not 
expect from me the same indulgence to laziness ; In 
defending his own cause lie pleads yours, and tiecoines 
your advocate while he appeals to you as his judge : 
you will do the same ou your part ; and I, and the 
rest of your common friends, shall have great justice 
to exjiect from two such righteous tribunals : you 
resemble perfectly the two alehouse- keepers iu Holland, 
who were at the same time burgomasters of the town, 
and taxed one another’s bills alternately. 1 declare 
beforehand I will not stand to the award; my title to 
your friendship is good, and wants neither deeds nor 
writings to confirm it; but annual acknowledgments 
at least are necessary to preserve it : and 1 begin to 
suspect, by your defrauding me of them, that you 
hope in time to dispute it, and to urge prescription 
against me. I would not say oue word to you about 
myself (since it is a subject on which you appear to 
have no curiosity) were it not to try how fax the con- 
trast between Pope's fortune and manner of life and 
mine may be carried. 

I have been, then, infinitely more uniform and less 
dissipated than when you knew me ami cared for me. 
That love which I used to scatter with some profusion 
among the female kind has been these many years 
devoted to one object. A great many misfortunes, 
(for so they are called, though sometimes very impro- 
perly,) and a retirement from the world, have made 
that just and nice discrimination between my acquaint- 
ance and my friends which we have seldom sagacity 
enough to make for ourselves : those insects of various 
hues, which used to hum and bus about me -while 1 
stood in the sunshine, have disapjieared since I lived 
in the shade. No man comes to a hermitage but for the 
sake of the hermit ; a few philosophical friends come 
often to niiue, and they are such as you would be glad 
to live with, if a dull climate and duller company have 
not altered you extremely from what you were nine 
years ago. 

The hoarse voice of party was never heard in this 
quiet place; gazettes and pamphlet* are banished from 
it; and if the lucubrations of Isaac llickcrstuiT be ad- 
mitted, this distinction is owing to some strokes by 
which it is judged that this illustrious philosopher had 
(like the Indian Fohu, the Grecian Pythagoras, the 
Persian Zoroaster, and others his precursors among the 
Zabians, Magians, and the Egyptian seers) both his 
outward and his inward doctrine, and that he was of 
no side at the bottom. When I am there, 1 forget I 
ever was of any jiarty myself ; nay, I am often so hap- 
pily absorbed by the abstracted reason of things, that I 
am ready to imagine there never was any such monster 
as party. Alas, 1 am soon awakened from that pleasing 
dream by the Greek and Roman historians, by Guicci- 
ardine, by Machiavel, and Thuanus; for I have vowed 
to rend no history of our own country til. tnat body of 
it which you promise to finish appears. 

I am under no apprehensions that a glut of study 

• Alluding to Dr. Berkeley's project of founding n uni»ci»ily 
a* Bermuda. 

k I>r. Alterbury emlorkoi at Dover. June 18. 17JEI. 
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ami retirement should cast me back into the hurry of 
tiie world ; on the contrary, the single regret which I 
ever feel is, that I fell so late into this course of life ; 
my philosophy grows confirmed by habit, and if you 
and I meet again I will extort this approbation from 
you, Jam non conidto bonut y ted more eo pvrductus, ut 
non tantum recte ftcere pattim y ted mti rede facere non 
pottim. The little incivilities I have met with from 
opposite sets of people have been so far from rendering 
roc violent or sour to any, that I think myself obliged 
to them all : some have cured me of my fears, by show- 
ing me how impotent the malice of the world is; others 
have cured me of my hopes, by showing how precarious 

P opular friendships are ; all have cured me of surprise. 

n driving me out of party they have driven me out of 
cursed company ; and in stripping me of titles, and 
rank, and estate, and such trinkets, which every man 
that will may spare, they have given me that which no 
man can lie happy without. 

Reflection and habit have rendered the world so in- 
different to me that I am neither afflicted nor rejoiced, 
angry nor pleased, at what hapjieus in it, any further 
than personal friendships interest me in the affairs of it, 
and this principle extends my cares but a little way. 
Perfect tranquillity is the general tenor of my life ; 
good digestions, serene weather, and some other mecha- 
nic springs, wind me above it now and then, but I 
never fall below it; I am sometimes gay, but I am 
never sad ; I have gained new friends, and have lost 
some old ones ; my acquisitions of this kind give me a 
good deal of pleasure, because they have not been made 
lightly. I know no vows so solemn as those of friend- 
ship, and therefore a pretty long noviciate of acquaint- 
ance should methinks precede them ; my losses of this 
kind give me but little trouble ; I contributed nothing 
to them ; and a friend who breaks with me unjustly is 
not worth preserving As soon as I leave this town 
(which will be in a few days) I shall fall back into 
that course of life which keeps knaves and fools at a 
great distance from me : I have an aversion to them 
both; but in the ordinary course of life I think I can 
bear the sensible knave better than the fool : One must, 
indeed, with the former, be in some or other of the at- 
titudes of those wooden men whom I have seen before 
a sword-cutlers shop in Germany, but even in these 
constrained postures the witty rascal will divert me ; 
and he that diverts me does me a great deal of good, 
and lays me under an obligation to him which I am 
not obliged to pay in other coin: the fool obliges me 
to he almost as much upon my guard as the knave, 
and he makes me no amends ; he numbs me like the 
torpor, or he teazes me like tine fly. This is the picture 
of an old friend, and more like him than that will be 
which you once asked, and which he will send you if 
you continue still to desire it. — Adieu, dear Swift : with 
all thy faults I love thee entirely; make an effort, and 
love me on with all mine. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Clonfcrt. August 3, 1723. 

No, I cannot possibly be with you so soon, there are too 
many rivers, b5gs, and mountains between ; besides, 
when I leave this, I shall make one or two short visits 
in my way to Dublin, and hope to lie in town by the 
end of this month; though it will be a bad time, in 

the hurry of your lousy {>- f. Your dream is 

wrong, for this bishop is not able to lift a cat upon 
my shoulders ; but if you are for a curacy of 25/. 
a-year, and ride five miles every Sunday to preach 
to six lieggars, have at you : and yet this is no 
ill country, and the bishop has made, iu four months, 
twelve miles of ditches from his house to the Shannon, 
if you talk of improving. How are you this moment? 
Do you love or Lite Quilca the must of all {daces? 


Are you in or out of humour with the world, your 
friends, your wife, and your school ? Are the ladies iu 
town or iu the country 1 If 1 knew 1 would write to 
them ; and how are they in health? Quilca (let me 
see) (you see I can (if I please) make juuentlieses as 
well os others) is about a hundred miles from Clonfert ; 
and 1 am half weary w ith the four hundred 1 have 
ridden. With love ami service, and so, adieu. 

Yours. &c. 


TO MR. POPE. 

DuUliu, September 20, 1723. 

Returning from a summer expedition of four months 
on account of my health, 1 found a letter from you, 
with an appendix longer than yours from lord Ruling- 
broke. I believe there is not a more miserable malady 
than an unwillingness to write letters to our best friends, 
and a man might he philosopher enough in finding out 
reasons for it. One thiug is clear, that it shows a 
mighty difference betwixt friendship and love, for a 
lover (os 1 have heard) is always scribbling to his 
mistress. If I could permit myself to believe what 
your civility makes you say, that 1 am still remem- 
bered by my friends in England, I am in the right to 

keep myself here i?«n turn qualit tram. 1 left 

you in a period of life when one year does more execu- 
tion than three at yours, to which if you add the dul- 
ness of air and of the people, it will make a terrible 
sum. 1 have no very strong faith in your pretenders 
to retirement; you are not of on age for it, nor have 
gone through cither good or had fortune enough to go 
into a comer and form conclusions de contempt u mundi 
et fnga uecu/i, unless a poet grows weary of too much 
applause, as ministers do of too much weight of 
business. 

Your happiness is greater than your merit in choos- 
ing your favourites so indifferently among either party : 
this you owe partly to your education, and partly to 
your genius employing you iu au art in which faction 
bos nothing to do, for I suppose Virgil and Horace arc 
equally read by Whigs and Tories. You have no 
more to do with the constitution of church and state 
than a Christian at Constantinople ; and you arc so 
much the wiser and the happier, because both {nuties 
will approve your poetry os long as you are known to 
he of neither. 

Your notions of friendship are new to me ; I believe 
every man is born with his quotum, and he cannot 
ive to one without robbing another. I very well 
now to whom I would give the first places iu my 
friendship, hut they are not in the way : 1 ain con- 
demned to another scene, and therefore I distribute it 
in pennyworths to those about me, and who displease 
me least ; and should do the same to my fellow -prison- 
ers if 1 were condemned to jail. I can likewise tole- 
rate knaves much better than fools, because their 
knavery does me no hurt iu the commerce 1 have rrri 
with them, which, however, I own is more dangerous, 
though not so troublesome, as that of fools. 1 have 
often endeavoured to establish a friendship among all 
men of genius, and would fain have it done : they are 
seldom above three or four contemporaries, and if they 
would he united would drive the world before them. 
I think it was so among the ports in the time of 
Augustus : but envy, and party, and pride, have hin- 
dered it among us. 1 do not include the subalterns, of 
which you are seldom without a large tribe. Under 
the name of poets and scribblers I suppose you mean 
the fools you ore content to set* sometimes when they 
happen to he modest; which was not frequent among 
them while I was in the world. 

I would describe to you my way of living, if any 
method could be called so in this country. I choose 
my companion* among those of least consequence 
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and most compliance ; I read the most trifling books 
I can find, and whenever I write it is upon the most 
trifling subjects ; but riding, walking, and sleeping, 
take up eighteen of the twenty-four hours. I pro- 
crastinate more than I did twenty years ago, and 
have several things to finish which I put off to twenty 
years hence ; invc est vita solutorum, &c. I send 
you the compliments of a friend of yours, who has 
passed four months this summer with two grave ac - 
quaintance at his country-house, without ever once 
going to Dublin, which is but eight miles distant ; yet 
when he returns to lsondon I will engage you shall 
find him as deep in the court of requests, the park, 
the operas, and the coffeehouse,, as any man there. 
I am now with him for a few day9. 

Yon must remember me with great affection to 

Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Congreve, and Gay. 1 think 

there are no more coder* tertioe between you and 
me except Mr. Jervas, to whose house I address 
this for want of knowing where you live ; for it was 
not clear from your last whether you lodge with lord 
Peterborough, or he with you ! — I am ever, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

PROM DR. ARBUTHNOT.* 

November IS, 1723. 

Dear Sir, — I have as good a right to invade your 
solitude as lord Bathurst, Gay, or Pope, and you see 
I make use of it. I know you wish us all at the 
devil for robbing a moment from your vapours and 
vertigo. It is no matter for that ; you shall have a 
sheet of paper every post till you come to yourself. 
By a paragraph in yours to Mr. Pope I find you are 
iu the case of the man who held the whole night by 
a broom-bush, and found when daylight appeared he 
was within two inches of the ground. You do not 
seem to know how well you stand with our great 
folks. I myself have been at a great man’s table, 
and have heard out of the mouths of violent Irish 
Whigs the whole table turn all upon your commend- 
ation. If it had not been upon the general topic 
of your good qualities and the good you did I should 
have grown jealous of you. My intention in this is 
not to expostulate, but to do you good. I know 
liow unhappy a vertigo makes anybody that has the 
misfortune to be troubled with it. I might have 
been deep in it myself if 1 had had a mind, and 1 
will propose a cure for you that I will pawn my 
reputation upon. I have of late sent several pa- 
tients in that case to the Spa, to drink there of the 
Gcronstere water, which will not carry from the spot. 

It haa succeeded marvellously with them all. There 
was indeed one who relapsed a little this last sum- 
mer, because he would not take my advice and re- 
turn to his course that had been too short the year 
before. But because the instances of eminent men 
are most conspicuous, lord Whitworth our plenipo- 
tentiary had this disease (which by the way is a 
little disqualifying for that employment) ; he was so 
bad that he was often forced to catch hold of any- 
thing to keep him from falling. I know he was 
recovered by the use of that water to so great a 
degree that he can ride, walk, or do anything as 
formerly. I leave this to your consideration. Your 
friends here wish to see you, and m.ne more than 
myself; but I really do not advise you to such a 
jouruey to gratify them or myself; but I am almost 
confident it would do you a great deal of good. The 
dragon is just the old man when he is roused. He 
is a little deaf, but has all his other good and bad 
qualities just as of old. Lord B is much im- 

proved in knowledge, manner, and everything else. 

* Indorsed ** Received November 17, 1723." 


The shaver 1 is an honest friendly man as before ; he 
haa a good deal to do lo smother his Welsh fire, 
which you know he has in a greater degree than 
some would imagine. He posts himself a good part 
of the year in some warm house, wins the ladies' 
money at ombre, and convinces them that they are 
highly obliged to him. Lord and lady Masham, 
Mr. Hill, and Mrs. Hill, often remember you with 
affection. 

As for your humble servant, with a great stone in 
his right kidney, and a family of men aud women to 
provide for, he is as cheerful as ever. In public 
affairs he has kept, as Tacitus says, Medium, iter 
inter vile eervitiwn, et abruptam contumaciam . — He 
never rails at a great man but to his face ; which 1 
assure you he has had both the opportunity and 
licence to do. He has some few weak friends, and 
fewer enemies : if any, he is low enough to be rather 
despised than pushed at by them. I am faithfully, 
dear sir, your affectionate, humble servant, 

J. Arbuthnot. 


PROM THE DUCHESS OP ORMOND. 

December 9, 17*3. 

Sir, — I find by yours of the 6th of November, wnich 
I did not receive till last night, that you have been 
so good as to remember your poor relation here. 
But as your three last never came to hand, I think 
it very happy that you have kept your liberty thus 
long ; for 1 cannot account for my not receiving 
them any other way than that they were stooped in 
the post-office, and interpreted, as most .nnocent 
things are, to mean something very distant from the 
intention of the writer or actor. 

I am surprised at the account you give me of that 
part of Ireland you have been in ; for the best I ex- 
pect from that grateful country is to be forgotten by 
the inhabitants. For, to i .‘member with any kind- 
ness one under the frowns of the court is not a gift 
the Irish are endowed with. I am very sorry to 
hear you have got the spleen, where a roan of your 
sense must every day meet with things ridiculous 
enough to make you laugh ; but I am afraid the jests 
are to low too do so. Change of air is the best thing 
in the world for your distemper. And if not to cure 
yourself, at least have so much goodness for your 
friends here as to come and cure us ; for it is a dia- 
teroper we are overrun with. I am sure your com- 

n would go a great way toward my recovery; 

assure you nobody has a greater value for you 
than I have, and I hope I shall have the good for- 
tune to see you before I die. 

I have no sort of correspondence with the person 
[the duke of Ormond] you have not seen, and won- 
der at nothing they do or do not do. 

I will let your brother and mine know that you 
remembered him in my letter. He is as good a man 
as lives. 

I am afraid yon will wish you had not encouraged 
my scribbling to you, when you find I am still such 
an insipid correspondent; but with that which I 
hope will make some amends, am, tvith great sin- 
cerity and respect, your most faithful friend and 
humble servant. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

December 25, 1723. 

Ncvik letter came more opportunely than your last. 
The gout had made me a second visit, and several 
persons were congratulating with me upon the good 
effect of the waters, which had determined my for- 

•» Erasmus Lewis, wq., who in Dr. Swift's imitation o* 
Horace, Ep. 7. b. i I* so called : — 

** Tills 1-ewi* is an arrant shaver." 
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mer illness to a distemper so desirable. My toe 
pained me ; these compliments tired me ; and I 
would have taken my fever again to give live gout to 
all the company. At that instant your letter was 
delivered to me ; it cleared my brow, diverted my 
ill humour, and at least made me forget my pain. 

1 told the persons who were sitting round my bed, 
and who testified some surprise at so sudden a 
change, that this powerful epistle came from Ireland ; 
at which, to say the truth, I did not observe that 
their surprise diminished. Rut the dullest fellow 
amoug them, who was a priest (for that happens to 
be the case sometimes in this country), told the 
others that Ireland formerly had been culled insula 
sanctorum ; that by the acquaintance he had at the 
Irish college he made no doubt of her deserving still 
the same appellation ; and that they might be sure 
five three pages were filled with matiere <T edification 
it matiere de consolation , which he hoped 1 would 
be so good as to communicate to them. A learned 
Rosicmcian of my acquaintance, who is a fool of 
as much knowledge and as much wit as ever I knew 
in my life, smiled at the doctor’s simplicity ; ob- 
served that the effect was too sudden for a cause so 
heavy in its operations; said a great many extrava- 
gant things about natural and theurgic magic ; and 
informed us that, though the sages who deal in occult 
sciences have been laughed out of some countries 
and driven out of others, yet there are to his know- 
ledge many of them in Ireland. I stopped these 
gnessers and others who were perhaps ready, by 
assuring them that my correspondent was neither a 
saint nor a conjurer. They asked me what he was 
thcnl I answered that they should know it from 
yourself; and opening your letter I read to them in 
French the character which you draw of yourself. 
Particular parts of it were approved or condemned 
by every one, as every one's habits induced him to 
judge; but they all agreed that my correspondent 
stood in need of more sleep, more victuals, less ale, 
and better company. I defended you the best I 
could ; and bad as the cause was, I found means to 
have the last word, which in disputes you know is 
the capital point. The truth is however that 1 con- 
vinced nobody, not even the weakest of the com- 
pany, that is myself. 

1 tlattcr my fiieudship for you with the hopes that 
you are really in the case in which you say that our 
friend Pope seems to be ; and that you do not kuow 
your own character. Or did you mean to amuse 
yourself like that famous painter who, instead of 
copy ing nature, tried in one of his designs how far 
it was possible to depart from his original 1 What- 
ever your iutention was, I will not be brought in 
among those friends whose misfortunes have given 
you an habitual sourness. I declare to you once for 
nil that I am not unhappy, and that I never shall be 
so unless 1 sink under some physical evil. Retrench 
therefore the proportion of peevishness which you 
sot to my account. You might for several oilier 
reasons retrench the proportions which you set to 
the account of others, and so leave yourself without 
}H*ciishness or without excuse. I lament and have 
always lamented your being placed in Ireland ; but 
you are worse than peevish, you are unjust, when 
you say that it was either not in the power or will 
of a ministry to place you in England. Write mi- 
nister, friend Jonathan, and scrape out the words 
either, poxrcr, or ; after which the passage will run 
ms well, and be conformable to the truth of things. 
I know' but one man [lord Oxford] who bad power 
at that time, and that wretched man had neither the 
will nor the skill to make a good use of it. Wo 
talk of characters ; match me that if you can among 
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all the odd phenomena which have appeared in the 
moral world. 1 have not a Tacitus by me; but I 
believe that I remember your quotation, and as a 
mark that 1 hit right I make no comment upon it. 
As y ou describe your public spirit, it seems to me to 
be a disease as well as y our peevishness. Your pro- 
posals for reforming the stnle are admirable ; and 
your schemes concise. With respect to your humble 
servant, you judge bettor than you did in & letter 1 
received from you about four years ago. You seemed 
at that time not so afraid of the nightingale’s falling 
into the serpent's mouth. This reflection made me 
recollect that 1 writ you at that time a long epistle 
in metre. After rummaging among my papers I 
found it, and send it with my letter ; it will serve to 
entertain you the first fast-day. I depend oil the 
fidelity of y our friendship that it shall fall under no 
eye but your own. Adieu. 

I read in English (for she understands it) to a 
certain Indy the passage of your letter which relates 
to her [his lady]. The Latin I most generously 
concealed. She desires you to receive the compli- 
ments of one who is so far from being equal to fifty 
others of her sex, that she never found herself equal 
to any one of them. She says that she has neither 
youth nor beauty, but that she hopes on the long aud 
intimate acquaintance she has had with you, when 
you meet, if that ever happens, to cast such a mist 
before your ey es that you shall not perceive the want 
of either of them. 

FROM LADY MASHAM .• 

February, 17*4. 

Dkar Sir, — It is impossible for you to imagine with 
what satisfaction 1 received your kind letter; and 
though I had been so long without hearing from 
you, I could never impute it to want of friendship 
in one whose goodness to me has always been abun- 
dantly more than 1 could deserve. I had written 
often to you ; but, having no safe conveyance, chose 
rather to inquire after your health and welfare of 
some people that could give me an account of it. 
Aud I do assure you from the bottom of my heart 
there is not a person living 1 have a greater friend- 
ship for than y ourself, and shall have to the end of my 
life. Indeed now 1 can show it only in expressions ; 
but I Hatter myself you believe them sincere. I 
long to see you at my retired habitation, where you 
will meet with a most hearty welcome and faithful 
friends, and none more so than her who is your 
most affectionate, humble servant, H. Mamiam. 
My lord, children, brother, and 6ister, arc your hum- 
ble servants. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY LORD CARTERET. 

Lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

April 28 , 1724 . 

My IjORD, — Many of the principal persons in this 
kingdom, distinguished for their loy alty to his pre- 
sent majesty, hearing that I had the honour to be 
known to your excellency, have for some time 
pressed me vory earnestly since you were declared 
lord-lieutenant of this kingdom to represent to your 
excellency the apprehensions they are under con- 
cerning Mr. Wood's patent for coining halfpence to 
pass in Ireland. Your excellency knows the unani- 
mous sentiments of the parliament here upon that 
matter ; and upon inquiry you will find that there 
is not one person of any rank or party in this whole 
kingdom who does not look upon that patent as the 
most ruinous project that ever was contrived against 
any nation. Neither is it doubted that, when yout 
* Indorsed. " Received February 20, 1724." 
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excellency shall be thoroughly informed, your justice 
anil compassion for an injured people will force you 
to employ your credit for their relief. 

I have made bold to send you enclosed two small 
tracts on this subject, one written (as it is supposed) 
by the earl of Abercorn : tnfe other is entitled to a 
weaver, and suited to the vulgar, but thought to be 
the work of a better hand. 

I hope your excellency will forgive an old humble 
•errant, and one who always loved and esteemed you, 
for interfering in matters out of his province ; which 
he would never hare done if many of the greatest 
persons here had not by their importunity drawn him 
out of his retirement, to venture giving you a little 
trouble in hopes to save their country from utter de- 
struction ; for which the memory of your government 
will be blessed by posterity. 

I hope to have the honour of seeing your excel- 
lency here ; and do promise neither to be a frequent 
visitor nor troublesome solicitor, but ever with the 
greatest respect, my lord, remain your excellency’s 
most obedieut and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY LORD CARTERET. 

June 9, 1794. 

My Lord, — I t is above a month since 1 took the 
boldness of writing to your excellency, upon a subject 
wherein the welfare of this kingdom is highly con- 
cerned. 

I wrote at the desire of several considerable persons 
here, who could not be ignorant that 1 had the 
honour of being well known to you. 

I could have wished your excellency had conde- 
scended so far as to let one of your under-clerks have 
signified to me that a letter was received. 

I have been long out of the world ; but have not 
forgotten what used to pass among those I lived with 
while 1 was in it : and I can say that, during the ex- 
perience of many years and many changes in affairs, 
your excellency and one more, who is not worthy to 
bo compared to you, are the only great persons that 
ever refused to answer a letter from me, without re- 
gard to business, party, or greatness ; and if 1 had 
not a peculiar esteem for your personal qualities I 
should think myself to be acting a very inferior part 
in making this complaint. 

I never was so humble as to be vain upon my ac- 
quaintance with men in power, and always rather 
chose so avoid it when I was not called. Neither 
were their power or titles sufficient, without merit, 
to make me cultivate them ; of which I have witnesses 
enough left, after all the havoc made among them by 
accidents of time, or by changes of persons, measures, 
and opinions. 

I know not bow your conceptions of yourself may 
alter by every new high station ; but mine must con- 
tinue the same or alter for the worse. 

I often told a great minister, whom you well know, 
that I valued him for being the same man through 
all the progress of power and place. I expected the 
like in your lordship, and still hope that I shall be 
the only person who will ever find it otherwise. 

I pray God to direct your excellency in all your 
good undertakings, and especially in your govern- 
ment of this kingdom. 

I shall trouble you no more ; but remain with 
great respect, my lord, your excellency’s most obe- 
dient aud most bumble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


PROM LORD CARTERET. 

Arlington »tr<*<*t, June 90, 1724. 

8 1 a, — To begin by confessing myself in the wrong 


will, I hope, be some proof to you that none of the 
stations which 1 have gone through have hitherto 
had the effects upon me which you apprehend. If a 
month's silence has been turned to my disadvantage 
in your esteem, it has at least had this good effect 
I that I am convinced by the kindness of your re- 
proaches, as well as by the goodness of your advice, 
that you still retain some part of your former friend- 
ship for me, of which I am the more confident from 
the agreeable freedom with which you express your- 
self; and I shall not forfeit my pretensions to the 
continuance of it by doing anything that shall give 
you occasion to think that 1 am iusenaible of it. 

But to come to the point : your first letter is dated 
the 28th of April, your second the 9th of June. By 
the date of this you will see that the interval of si- 
lence may be accounted for by a few excursions 
which I have made into the country : therefore I 
desire you will put the most favourable sense. 

The principal affair you mention is under examf • 
nation,* and till that is over I am not informed suf- 
ficiently to make any other judgment of the matter 
than that which I am naturally led to make by the 
general aversion which appears to it in the whole 
nation. 

I hope the nation will not suffer by my being in 
this great station ; and if 1 can contribute to its 
prosperity I shall think it the honour and happiness 
of my life. I desire you to believe what I say, and 
particularly when I profess myself to be, with great 
truth, sir, your most faithful and affectionate humble 
servant, Cartkrbt. 

TO LORD CARTERET 

July 9. 1794. 

Mr Lord, — I humbly claim the pri\ilege of an infe- 
rior to be the last writer ; yet, with great acknow- 
ledgments for your condescension in answering my 
letters, 1 cannot but complain of you for putting me 
in the wrong. I am in the circumstances of a wait- 
ing-woman, who told her lady “that nothing vexed 
her more than to be caught in a lie.*' But what is 
worse, I have discovered in myself somewhat of the 
bully ; and that, after all my rattling, you have brought 
me down to be as humble as the most distant at- 
tender at your levee. It is well your excellency's 
talents are in few hands ; for if it were otherwise, 
we who pretend to be free speakers in quality of 
philosophers should be utterly cured of our forward- 
ness ; at least I am afraid there will be an end of 
mine with regard to your excellency. Yet, my lord, 

I am ten years older than I was when I had the 
honour to see you last, and consequently ten times 
more testy. Therefore I foretell that you, who could 
so easily conquer so captious a person and of so 
little consequence, will quickly subdue this whole 
kingdom to love and reverence you. I am, with the 
greatest respect, my lord, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

. Dublin, July 14, 1794- 

Mv Lord, — Your grace will havo received, before 
this comes to your hands, an account of the primate's 
death, who died yesterday at twelve o’clock at noon. 
He had left off spitting for about ten days before ; aud 
the want of that is thought to have been the imme- 
diate cause of his death, although he eat heartily 
until the two last days. He has left the bishop of 
Kildare and his steward, Mr. Morgan, his executors, 
who were both out of town, but I suppose are sent 
for. Some who formerly belonged to him think he 
has left 40,000/. ; others report he died poor. 

■ Mr patent for ciiaing halfpence) and /.utliinga fat 

Ireland. 
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The vogue U, that your grace will succeed him, if 
you please : but 1 am too great a stranger to your 
present situation at court to know what to judge. 
But if there were virtue enough, I could wish your 
grace would accept the offer if it should be made to 
you ; because I would have your name left to pos- 
terity among the primates ; and because entering 
into a new station is entering, after a sort, on a new 
lease of life ; and because it might be hoped that your 
grace would be advised with about a successor; and 
because that diocese would require your grace’s 
ability and spirit to reform it ; and because— but I 
should never be at au end if I were to number up 
the reasons why I would have your grace in the high- 
est stations the crown can give you. 

I found all the papers in the cabinet relating to 
Dr. Stephen’s hospital, and therefore I brought them 
home to the deanery. I opened the cabinet in the 
presence of Mr. Bouhercau, and saw one paper which 
proved a bank-note for 500/. The greatness of the 
sum startled me, but 1 found it belonged to the same 
hospital ; I was in pain because workmen were in 
the room and about the house. I therefore went 
this morning to St. Sepulchre’s ; and in the presence 
of Mrs. Green [his grace’s housekeeper] I took away 
the note and have it secured in my cabinet, leaving 
her ray receipt for it, and am very proud to find that 
a scrip under my hand will pass for 500/. I wish 
your grace a good journey to the establishment of 
your health ; and am, with the greatest respect, my 
lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most humble ser- 
vant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO EDWARD EARL OP OXFORD. 

July. 1724. 

Mr Lord, — Although I had, for two years past, in- 
ured myself to expect the death of my lord your 
father, from the frequent accounts of the bad condi- 
tion of his health, yet the news of it struck me so 
sensibly that I had not spirit enough to condole with 
your lordship, as I ought to have done, for so great a 
toss to the world and yourself. It is true, indeed, 
you no longer wanted his care and tenderness, nor 
his example to incite you to virtue ; but his friend- 
ship and conversation you will ever want, because 
they are qualities so rare in the world, and in which 
he so much excelled all others. It has pleased me, 
in the midst of my grief, to hear that be preserved 
the greatness, ami calmness, and intrepidity of his 
mind to his last minutes : for it was fit that such a 
life should terminate with equal lustre to the whole 
progress of it. 

I must now beg leave to apply to your lordship’s 
justice. He was often pleased to promise me his 
picture ; but his troubles and sickness, and want of 
opportunity, and my absence, prevented him. I do 
therefore humbly insist that your lordship will please 
to discharge what I almost look upon as a legacy. 

I would entreat another and much greater favour 
of your lordship, that at your leisure hours you 
would please to inspect among your father's papers 
whether there be any memorials that may be of use 
toward writing his life : which 1 have sometimes 
mentioned to him. and often thought on when I little 
thought to survive him. I have formerly gathered 
several hints ; but want many memorials, especially 
of his more early times, which might he easily sup- 
plied. And such a work most properly belongs to 
me, who loved and respected him above all men, and 
had the honour to know him better than any other of 
my level did. 

I humbly beg your lordship's pardon for so long a 
letter upon so mournful an occasion, ami expect 
\our justice to believe that I am and ever shall be. 
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with the greatest respect, my lord, your lordship's 
roost obedient, moat obliged, and most humble ser- 
vant, Jonathan Swift. 

I desire to present my most humble respect* to my 

lady Oxford. 

FROM LORD CARTERET. 

ArLington-strect, August 4, 1724. 
Sir, — Y our claim to be the last writer is what I can 
never allow ; that is the privilege of ill writers, and 
I am resolved to give you complete satisfaction by 
leaving it with you whether I shall be that last 
writer or not. Methinks I see you throw this letter 
upon your table in the height of spleen, because it 
may have interrupted some of your more agreeable 
thoughts. But then, in return you may have the 
comfort of not answering it, and so convince my 
lord-lieutenant that you value him lets now than 
you did ten years ago. I do not know but this 
might become & free speaker and a philosopher. 
Whatever you may think of it, I shall not be testy, 
but endeavour to show that I am not altogether in- 
sensible of the force of that genius which lias out- 
shone most of this age, and when you will display 
it again can convince us that its lustre and strength 
arc still the same. 

Once more I commit myself to your censure, and 
am, sir, with great respect, your most affectionate 
humble servant, Carteret. 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY LORD CARTERET. 

Lord-1 iruUmaot of Ireland. 

September 3. 1724. 

Mr Lord, — Being ten years older than when I 
had the honour to see your excellency last, by con- 
sequence, if I am subject to any ailments, they are 
now ten times worse— and so it has happened. For 
I have been this month past so pevtered with a 
return of the noise and deafness in my cars that I 
had not spirit to perform the commou offices of life, 
much less to write to your excellency, and least 
of all to answer so obliging and condescending a 
letter as that I received from you. But these ugly ten 
years have a worse consequence : that they utterly 
destroy any title to the good opinion you arc pleased 
to express of me as an amuser of the world ami 
myself. To have preserved that talent, 1 ought, as I 
grew older, to have removed into a better climate, in- 
stead of being sunk for life in a worse. I imagine 
France would be properer for ine now, and Italy 
ten years hence. However, I am not so bad as they 
would make me : for since I left England such a 
parcel of trash has been there fathered upon me, that 
nothing but the good judgment of my friends could 
hinder them from tbiuking me the greatest dunce 
alive. 

There is a gentleman of this kingdom just gone 
for England ; it is Dr. George Berkeley, dean of 
Derry, the best preferment among us, being worth 
1 100/. a-ycar. He takes the Bath in his way to 
London; and will of course attend your excellency, 
and be presented, I suppose, by his friend my lord 
Burlington. And because 1 believe you will choose 
out some very idle minutes to read this letter, perhaps 
you may not be ill entertained with some account 
of the man and his errand. He was a fellow of the 
university here ; and goiug to England very young, 
about thirteen years ago, he became the founder of 
a sect there called the Immaterialtsta, by the force of 
a very curious book upon that subject. Dr. Smal- 
ridge and many other eminent persons were his pro- 
selytes. I sent him secretary and chaplain to Sicily 
with my lord Peterborough ; and upon his lordship’s 
return Dr. Berkeley spent above seven years in Ira 
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relling over most part of Europe, but chiefly through 
every comer of Italy, Sicily, and other islands. When 
he came back to England he found so many friends 
that he was effectually recommended to the duke of 
Grafton, by whom he was lately made dean of Derry. 
Your excellency will be frighted when I tell you all 
this is but an introduction; for I am now to mention his 
errand. He is an absolute philosopher with regard to 
money, titles, and power ; and for three \cars past has 
been struck with a notion of founding an university 
at Bermudas, by a charter from the crown. He has 
seduced several of the hopetullest youug clergvmen, 
and others here, many of them well provided for, 
and all of them in the fairest way of preferment : 
but in England his conquests arc greater, and 1 doubt 
will spread very far this winter. He showed me a 
little tract which he designs to publish ; and there 
your excellency will see his whole scheme of a life 
arademico-phiiosophical (I shall make you remember 
what you were) of a college founded for Indian 
scholars and missionaries; where he most exorbitant- 
ly proposes a whole hundred pounds a-year for him- 
self, forty pounds for a fellow, and ten for a student. 
His heart will break if his dennery be not taken from 
him and left to your excellency’s disposal. I dis- 
couraged him by the coldness of courts and ministers, 
who will interpret all this as impossible and a vision, 
but nothing will do. And therefore I humbly en- 
treat your excellency either to use such persuasions as 
will keep one of the first men in this kingdom for 
learning and virtue quiet at home, or assist him by 
your credit to compass his romantic design ; which, 
however, is very noble and generous, and directly 
proper for a great person of your excellent education 
to encourage. 

I roust now in all humility entreat one favour of 
you, as you are lord-lieutenant. Mr. Proby, surgeon 
of the army here, laid out the greatest part of his 
fortune to buy a captainship for his eldest son. The 
young man was lately accused of discovering an in- 
clination to popery while he was quartered in Gal- 
way. The report of the Court-martial is transmitted 
to your excellency. The universal opinion here is that 
the accusation is false and malicious ; and the arch- 
bishop of Tuam, in whose diocese Galway is, upon 
a strict inquiry has declared it to be so. Hut all this 
is not to sway with your excellency, any more than 
that the father is the most universally beloved of any 
man 1 ever knew in his station. But I entreat that 
you will pleuse to hear the opinion of others who 
may speak in his favour, and perhaps will tell you 

that, us party is not in the case, so you cannot do 
any personal thing more acceptable to the people of 
Ireland than in inclining toward lenity to Mr. Proby 
and his family;” although I have reason to be confi- 
dent that they neither need nor desire more than 
justice: I beg your excellency will remember my 
request to be only that jou would hear others ; and 
not think me so very weak as to imagine I could 
have hopes of giving the least turn to 'your mind. 
Therefore I hope what 1 have said is pardonable in 
every respect but that of taking up your time. 

My lord, we are here preparing for your reception, 
and for a quiet session under your government ; but 
whether you approve the manner I can only guess. 
It is by universal declarations against Wood’s coin. 
One thing I am confident of — that your excellency 
will find and leave us under dispositions very diflerent 
toward your person and high station from what 
have appeared toward others. 

I have no other excuse for the length of this letter 
but a faithful promise that I w ill never be guilty of 
the same fault a second time. 1 am, &r. 

Jonathan Swiit. 


FROM LORI) MOLING BROKE.' 

September 12, 17*4. 

It is neither sickness, nor journeys, nor ill-humours, 
nor age, nor vexation, nor stupidity, which has hin- 
dered me from answering sooner your letter of the 
month of June; but a very prudent consideration, 
and one of the greatest strains of policy I ever exer- 
cised in my life. Should I answer you in a month; 
you might think yourself obliged to answer me in 
six ; and, scared at the sore fatigue of writing 
twice a-year to an absent friend, you might (for 
aught cither you or I can tell) stop short, and 
not write at all. Now this would disappoint all 
my projects ; for, to confess the truth, 1 have been 
drawing you in these several years, and by my 
past success I begin to hope that in about ten more 
I may establish a right of hearing from you once a 
quarter. The gout neither clears ray head nor warms 
my imagination ; and I am ashamed to own to you 
hour near the truth 1 kept in the description of what 
passed by my bedside in the reading of your letter. 
The scene was really such as I painted it ; and the 
company was much better than you seem to think it. 
When I, who pass a great part, very much the great- 
est, of my life alone, sally forth into the world, I am 
very far from expecting to improve myself by the 
conversation I find there; and still further from 
caring one jot of what passes there. In short I am 
no longer the bubble you knew me ; and therefore 
when I mingle in society it is purely for my amuse- 
ment. If mankind divert me (and I defy them to 
give me your distemper, the spleen), it is all I expect 
or ask of them. By this sincere confession, you 
may perceive that your great masters of reason are 
not for my turn ; their tltorough bass benumbs my 
faculties. I seek the fiddle or the flute ; something 
to raise, or something to calm my spirits agreeably ; 
gay flights, or soothing images. 1 do not dislike a 
fellow whose imagination runs away with him, and 
who has wit enough to be half mad ; nor him who 
atones for a scanty imagination by an ample fund of 
oddnesses ami singularity. If good sense and real 
knowledge prevail a little too much in any character, 

I desire there may be at least some latent ridicule, 
which may be called forth upon occasion and render 
the person a tolerable companion. By this sketch 
you may judge of my acquaintance. The dead friends 
with whom 1 pass my time you know. The living 
ones are of the same sort, and therefore few. 

I pass over that paragraph of your letter which is 
a kind of an elegy on a departed minister ; b and 1 
promise you solemnly neither to mention him nor 
think of him more till 1 come to do him justice in a 
history of the first twenty years of this century, 
which I believe I shall write if 1 live three or four 
years longer. But I roust take a little more notice 
of the paragraph which follows. The verses I sent 
you are very bail, because they are not very good : 
mcdiocribus ease poetia, non di, non homines, &c. I 
did not send them to be admired ; and you would 
do them too much honour if you criticised them. 
Pope took the best party, for he said not one word 
to me about them. All I desire of you is, to con- 
sider them as a proof that you have never been out 
of my thoughts, though you have been so long out 
of my sight ; and if 1 remember you upon paper for 
the future it shall he in prose. 

I must, on this occasion, set you right as to an 
opinion which 1 should be very Borry to have you 
entertain concerning me. The term esprit Jort , in 
English freethinker, is, according to my observation, 
usually applied to them whom I look upon to be the 

* Imlnrirti " Aiuwrrnl, " 

b The earl of Oxford, »h j died in Juue. 1724. 
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pests of society, because their endeavours are di- 
rected to loosen the bands of it, and to take at least 
one curb out of the mouth of that wild beast man, 
when it would be well if he was checked by half a 
score others. Nay. they go further. Revealed Re- 
ligion is a lofty and pompous structure, erected elosc 
to the humble and plain building of Natural Reli- 
gion. Some have objected to you who are the 
architects et lea concierges (we want that word in 
English) of the former — to you who built, or at least 
repair the house, and who show the rooms that to 
strengthen some parts of your own building you 
shake and even sap the foundations of the other. 
And between you and me, Mr. Dean, this charge 
may be justified in several instances. But still your 
intention is not to demolish. Whereas the esprit 
fort , or the freethinker, is so set upon pulling down 
your house about your cars, that, if he was let alone, i 
he would destroy the other for being so near it, and ' 
mingle both in one common ruin. I therefore not 
only disown but detest this character. If, indeed, 
by esprit forty or freethinker, you only mean a man 
who mokes a free use of his reason, who searches 
after truth without passion or prejudice, and adheres 
inviolably to it, you mean a wise and honest man, 
and such a one as I labour to be. The faculty of 
distinguishing between right and wrong, true and 
false, which we call reason or common sense, which 
is given to every man by our bountiful Creator, and 
which most men lose by neglect, is the light of the 
mind, and ought to guide all operations of it. To 
abandon this rule, and to guide our thoughts by any 
other, is full as absurd as it would be if you should 
put out your eyes and borrow even the best staff 
that ever was in the fumily of the Staffs,* when you 
set out upon one of your dirty journeys. Such free- 
thinkers as these I am sure you cannot, even in 
your apostolical capacity, disapprove ; for since the 
truth of the divine revelation of Christianity is as 
evident as matters of fact, on the belief of which so 
much depends, ought to be, and agreeable to all our 
ideas of justice, these freethinkers must needs be 
Christians on the*be«t foundation ; on that which St. 
Paul himself established (I think it was St. Paul), 
omnia probate , quod bonum est tenete. 

But you have a further security from these free- 
thinkers, I do not say a better, and it is tbit : the 
persons I am describing think for themselves and 
to themselves. Should they unhappily not be con- 
vinced by your arguments, yet they will certainly 
think it their duty not to disturb the peace of the 
world by opposing you. The peace and happiness 
of mankind is the great aim of these freethinkers ; 
and therefore, as those among them who remain in- 
credulous will not oppose you, so tho*e whom rea- 
son, enlightened by grace, has made believers may 
be sorry, and may express their sorrow as I have 
done, to see religion perverted to purposes so con- 
trary to her true intention and first design. Can a 
good Christian behold the ministers of the meek and 
humble Jesus exercising an insolent and cruel usurp- 
ation over their brethren 1 or the messengers of 
peace and good news setting all mankind together 
by the cars I or that religion which breathes charity 
and universal benevolence, spilling more blood, upon 
reflection and by system, than the most barbarous 
heathen ever did in the heat of action and fury of 
conquest 1 Can he behold all this without a holy 
indignation and not be criminal t Nay, when he 
turns his eyes from those tragical scenes, and con- 
siders the ordinary tenor of things, do you not think he 
will be shocked to observe metaphysics substituted to 
the theory, and ceremony to the practice of morality j 
* Au allusion Vo RickcrsUff. 
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I make no doubt but you nre by this time abund- 
antly convinced of my orthodoxy, and that you will 
name me no more in the same breath with Spinoso, 
whose system of one infinite substance I despise ami 
abhor, as I have a right to do, because I am able to 
show why I despise and abhor it. 

You desire me to return home, and you promise 
me, in that case, to come to London, loaden with 
your travels. 1 am sorry to tell you that London is, 
in my spprehension, as little likely as Dublin to be 
our place of rendezvous. The reasons for this ap- 
prehension 1 pass over ; but I cannot agree to what 
you advance with the air of a maxim, that exile is 
the greatest punishment to men of virtue, because 
virtue consists in loving our country. Examine the 
nature of this love, from whence it arises, how it is 
nourished, what the bounds and measures of it are, 
and after that you will discover how far it is virtue, 
and where it becomes simplicity, prejudice, folly, 
and even enthusiasm. A virtuous man in exile may 
properly enough be styled unfortunate, but he can- 
not be called unhappy. You remember the reason 
which Brutus gave — “ Because wherever he goes he 
carries his virtue with him.’* There is a certain 
bulky volume which grows daily, and the title of 
which must, l think, be Nodes Gallica. There you 
may perhaps one day or other see a dissertation 
upon this subject ; and to return you threatening for 
threatening, you shall be forced *o read it out, 
though you yawn from the first to the last page. 

The w’ord Ireland was struck out of the paper you 
mention ; that is to satisfy your curiosity, and to 
kindle it anew I will tell you that this anecdote, 
which 1 know not how you came by, is neither the 
only one nor the most considerable one of the same 
kind. The person you are so inquisitive about * re- 
turns into England at the end of October. She has 
so great a mind to see you that I am not sure she 
will not undertake a jouruey to Dublin. It is not 
so far from London to Dublin as from Spain to 
Padua ; and you are as well worth seeing as Livy. 
But I would much rather you would leave the 
humid climate and the dull company, in which, ac- 
cording to your account, a man might grow old be- 
tween twenty and thirty. Set your foot on the con- 
tinent ; I dare promise that you will, in a fortnight, 
have gone back the ten years you lament so much, 
and be returned to that age at which I left you. 
With what pleasure should 1 hear you 

later vias fugom Stellar masrere protcrvjr ? 

Adieu. 

PROM EDWARD EARL OF OXFORD. 

Wimple, Novcmbet 2, 1714. 

Goon Mr. Deaf, — There has nothing of late given 
me so much real trouble and uneasiness as my 
having so long deferred writing to you, to make my 
acknowledgments for your most kind letter, and to 
assure you that I took every part of your obliging 
letter in the manner you would wish me to do : I 
must say that amid my grief and concern it gave me 
a secret pleasure to find that I was thought of by 
you ; and what was a greater addition, that you still 
retained the same thoughts and sentiments of my 
dear father, and that you had not laid aside the de- 
sign you once entertained of transmitting his name 
and story to posterity. I did delay writing some 
time because 1 was in great hopes I should have 
been able to hate given joua much more satisfac- 
tory accouut than 1 am now able to give, notwith- 
standing the search I have made in answer to your 
question “ if he had left any memoirs behind him 

* His lordship's second wife was a Ficnch lady, and nitcc to 
Madame de Mainicnou 
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I suppose you mean in relation to himself. I have 
not been able to tint! any among his papers in town. 
This, with some other affairs, drew the time into the 
length it is ; but 1 assure you, if 1 have the satisfac- 
tion to hear from you again (as I hope I shall), I 
will be more punctual in my returns ; for I will 
allow nobody to value and esteem you more than 
I do. 

There is certainly a very great number of mate- 
rials for a history, a vast collection of letters and 
other papers ; a great deal may be supplied else- 
where ; but give me leave to say that if you do not 
come into England nothing can be done ; it will not 
be possible to do anything to purpose. Without 
this view there would be nobody more welcome to 
me than yourself ; you should live in your own way, 
and do just what was most agreeable to you ; 1 have 
houses enough, you shall take your choice : I must 
with enrnestness repeat it to you again that I beg 
you will think of this matter seriously. 

As to what you mention of the picture, I have 
ofteu heard my father say that he did design to sit 
for you, but did not: I shall certainly take care that 
you shall have a picture, and a good one : pray let 
me know what sixe you would have it of; if you de- 
sign it should tit any particular place you must send 
me the exact measure of the place. 

Your sister [lady Oxford], as you used to call her, 
is much your servant; she has been at the Bath for 
some time ; she is better than when she went. 1 
suppose you hear sometimes from our friend Mr. 
Pope : he has taken another voyage into Homer- 
land, 1 as Clay calls it ; I wish he may make an ad- 
vantageous voyage of it. 

I doubt you will say that since I was so long be- 
fore I began to write that now 1 have begun I do 
not know when to end ; 1 will therefore tell you 
that 1 am, with great truth, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, Oxford. 

I desire your acceptauce of a ring, a small remem- 
brance of my father. How shall I send it you 1 

PROM A QUAKER.* 

When three hundred pounds wero offered for taking up the 
drnpier in 1794. 

** And the people said unto Saul, Shall Jonathan 
die, who hath wrought this great salvation in Israel? 
God forbid : as the Lord liveth, there shall not one 
hair of his head fall to the ground ; for he wrought 
with God this day. So the people rescued Jonathan 
that he died not.” e 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Quitca, January 25. 1735. 

I have n packet of letters which 1 intended to send 
by Molly, who has been stopped three days by the 
had weather ; hut now 1 will send them by the post 
to-morrow to Kells, and enclosed to Mr. Tickell ; 
there is one to you, and one to James Stopford. 

I can do no work this terrible weather, which has 
put us all seventy times out of patience. I have becu 
deaf nine days, and am now pretty well recovered 
again. 

Pray desire Mr. Stanton and Mr. Worral to con- 
tinue giving themselves some trouble with Mr. Pratt ; 
but, let it succeed or not, I hope I shall he easy. 

Mrs. Johnson swears it will rain till Michaelmas. 
She is so pleased with her pickaxe that she wears it 
fastened to her girdle on her left side, in balance 
with her watch. The lake is strangely overflown, 

• Trausinunn of the Odvry 

• AiiuUwrr member of this wri* l» testified h>s (Treat esteem 
fir our author in a more nutwhunUl roauuer than words. See 
letter. March 29. 1*5*4. 

• 1 Him. xiv 45. 


and we are desperate about turf, being forced to buy 
it three miles otr; and Mrs. Johnson (God help her!) 
gives you many a curse. Your mason is come, but 
cannot yet work upon your garden. Neither can I 
agree with him about the great wall. For the rest, 
vide the letter you will have on Mouday, if Mr. TickeU 
uses you well. 

The news of this country is, that the maid you 
sent down, John Farelly's sister, is married ; but the 
portion and settlement are yet a secret. The cowa 
here never give milk on Midsummer eve. 

You would wonder what carkiug and caring there 
is among us for small beer and lean mutton, and 
starved lamb, and stopping gaps, and driving cattle 
from the com. In that we are all-to-be-Dingieyed. 

The ladies’ room smokes ; the rain drops from the 
skies into the kitchen ; our servants eat and drink 
like the devil, and pray for raiu, which entertains 
them at cards and sleep ; which are much lighter 
than spades, sledges, and crows. Their maxim is, 
Eat like a Turk, 

Sleep like a dormouse ; 

Be last at work. 

At \ ictuals foremost. 

Which is all at present ; hoping you and your good 
family are well, as we arc all at this preseut writing, 
&c. 

Robin has just carried out a load of bread aud 
cold meat for breakfast ; this is their way ; but now 
a cloud hangs over them, for fear it should hold up 
and the clouds blow off. 

I write ou till Molly comet in for the letter. O, 
what a draggletail will she be before she gets to 
Dublin ! 1 wish she may not happen to fall upon her 
back by the way. 

I affirm against Aristotle, that cold aud rain con- 
gregate homogenes, for they gather together you aud 
your crew, at whist, punch, aud claret. Happy wea- 
ther for Mrs. Maul, Betty, aud Stopford, and all true 
lovers of cards and laziness. 

THE BLESSINGS OF A COUNTRY LIFE, 

Far from otir debtor*. 

No Dublin letter*, , 

Not hi'U by our better*. 

THE PLAGUES OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 

A companion with new*, 

A great waul of *hoc» ; 

Eat lean meat, or choo*e; 

A church without pew*. 

Our hor»M astray. 

No straw, oaU, or tray j 
December in May. 

Our boy* run away, 

AU senauts at pUy. 

Molly sends for the letter. 


TO MRS. PRATT 

On hor present of a flr« screen adorned with piloted map*. 

March IS. 1725. 

Madam, — Mrs. Fitxmaurice did the unkimlest thing 
she could imagine ; she sends an open note by u 
servant (for she was too much a prude to write me a 
letter), desiring that the dean of St. Patrick’s should 
inquire for one Howard, master of a ship, who had 
brought over a screen to him, the said dean, from 
Mrs. Pratt. Away 1 run to the custom-house, 
where they told me the ship was expected every dn) ; 
but the god of winds, in confederacy with Mrs. Fits- 
maurice to teaxe me, kept the ship at least a month 
longer, and left ine miserable in a slate of impati- 
ence, between hope and fear, worse than a lady who 
is in pain that her clothes will not be ready against 
the birthday. I will not move your good nature by 
representing how many restless nights and days I 
have passed, with what dreams my sleep hath becu 
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disturbed, where I some times saw the ship sinking, 
my screen floating in the sea, and the mermaids 
struggling which of them should gel it for their own 
apartment. At last Medlycott, whose heart in- 
clines him to pity the distressed, gave me notice of 
its safe arrival ; he interposed his authority, and, 
overruling the tedious forms of the custom-house, 
sent my screen to the deanery, where it was imme- 
diately opened, on Tuesday the 16th instant, three 
minutes seven seconds after four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the day being fair but somewhat windy, the 
sun in Aries, and the moon within thirty-nine hours 
eight seconds and a half of being full ; all which I 
had, by consulting Ptolemy, found to be fortunate in- 
cidents, prognosticating that with due care my screen 
will escape the mops of the housemaid and the 
greasy hands of the footmen. 

At the opening the screen just after dinner, some 
company of both sexes were present ; the ladies were 
full of malice, and the men of envy, while I remained 
very affectedly calm. But all agreed that nothing 
showed a better judgment than to know how to 
make a proper present, and that no present could be 
more judiciously chosen : for no mnn in this kingdom 
wanted a screen so much as myself, and besides, 
since I hail left the world, it was very kind to send 
“The World” to me. However, one of the ladies 
affirmed “ that your gift was an open reflection upon 
my age ; that she had made the same present some 
time ago to her grandfather; and that she could not 
imagine how any of her sex wound scud a screen to 
a gentleman without a design to insinuate that he 
was absolutely tin homme sans consequence For 
my own part, I confess I never expected to be 
sheltered by the world, when I have been so ong 
endeavouring to shelter myself from it. 

See how ill you bestow your favour, where you 
meet with nothing but complaints and reproaches 
instead of acknowledgments, for thinking, in the 
midst of courts and diversions, upon an absent and 
insignificant man, buried in obscurity: but 1 know 
it is as hard to give thanks as to take them ; there- 
fore 1 shall say no more than that I received your 
acceptable present just as I am sure you desire I 
should. Though I cannot sit under my own vine or 
my own fig-tree, yet I will sit under my own screen 
and bless the giver ; but I cannot promise it will 
add one jot to the love and esteem I have for you, be- 
cause it is impossible for me to be more than 1 have 
always been, and shall ever continue, madam, your 
most obedient and obliged servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

I just observe that the two celestial maps are 
placed at the bottom, within two inches of the ground, 
which is the most fashionable circumstance in the 
whole work. 

I sometimes dine in a third place with your stoic 
Mr. Pratt ; and find he continues in health, but of 
late very busy, and a courtier. 

I desire to present my most humble service to my 
lady Savillc. 

Mr. Fitsmaurice dines temperately at a tavern ; 
and sometimes with clergymen, for want of better 
company. 

Mr. Medlycott dines with me every Sunday, and 
goes to church like anything. 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice is left desolate; I reckoned but 
fifteen ladies and five gentlemen the other night in 
her play-room, and I condoled with her upon it- It 
is thought she will fall out with my lady Carteret for 
drawing away her company ; but at present they are 
very great, as I find by consulting them both. 

I think you are acquainted with lady W^neley; if 
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so, tell her how angry' I am at her not coming to 
Ireland as I expected, and was told she was actually 
landed : whereupon, being at that time confined by 
a deafness, I wrote her a most cavalier letter, which 
being brought back, 1 tore in a rage. 

Miss Carteret is every day getting now magazines 
of arms, to destroy all England upon her return. 

TO LORD CARTER BT. 

Druc>r)-luHue, April 17, 1713. 

My Lord, — I have been so long afflicted with a deaf- 
ness, and at present with a giddiness in my head, 
(both old distempers), that I have not been able to 
attend your excellency and my lady Carteret, as my 
inclination and duty oblige ine; and I am now 
hastening into the country, to try what exercise and 
better air will do toward my recovery. Not knowing 
how long I may be absent, or how soon you may think 
fit to leave this kingdom, I take this occasion of re- 
turning your excellency and my lady Carteret my 
most humble acknowledgments for your great civil- 
ities toward me, which I wish it were in my power 
to deserve. 

1 have only one humble request to make to your 
excellency, which I bad in my heart ever since you 
were nominated lord-lieutenant ; and it is in favour 
of Mr. Sheridau. 1 beg you will take your time for 
bestowing on him some church living to the valuo 
of 150/. per annum. He is agreed on all hands to 
have done more public service, by many degrees, in 
the education of lads, than any five of his vocation, 
and has much more learning than usually falls to the 
share of those who profess teaching, being perfectly 
skilled in the Greek as well as Latiu tongue, and 
acquainted with all the ancient writers, iu poetry, 
philosophy, and history. He is a man of good sense, 
modesty, and virtue. HiB greatest fault is a wife 
and four children ; for which there is no excuse, but 
that a wife is thought necessary to a schoolmaster. 
His constitution is so weak that in u few )eart he 
must give up his business ; and probably must starve 
without some preferment, for which he is an. ill soli- 
citor. My lord bishop of Elpbin has promised to 
recommend this request to your excellency. And 1 
hope you will please to believe that it proceeds 
wholly from justice and humanity, for he is neither 
a dependant nor relation of mine. 

I humbly take my leave ; and remain with the 
utmost respect, my lord, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Quilca, June ff». 1785. 

You run out of your time so merrily, that you are 
forced to anticipate it like a young heir that spends 
his fortune faster than it comes in ; for your letter is 
dated to-morrow, June 29, and God knows when it 
was writ, or what Saturday you mean, but I suppose 
it is the next, and therefore jour own mare, and Dr. 
Swift's horse or mare, or some other horse or mare, 
with your own mare aforesaid, shall set out on Wed- 
nesday next, which will be June 30, and so they will 
have two nights’ rest if you begin your journey on 
Saturday. You are an unlucky devil to get a living I * * 4 
the furthest in the kingdom from Quilca. If it be 
worth 200/. a-ycar, my lord-lieutenant has but barely 
kept his word, for the other fifty must go in a curate 
and visitation charges, and poxes, proxies I mean. If 
you are under the bishop of Cork, b he is a capricious 
gentleman ; but you must flatter liim monstrously 
upon his lenrning and his writings; that you have 
read his book against Toland a hundred times, and 
his sermons (if he has printed any) have bceu always 

■ In the comity of Cork. 


fc Dr. Peter Drown. 
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your model, &c. Re not disappointed if your living 
does not answer the sum. Get letters of recom- 
mendation to tbe bishop and principal clergy, and 
to your neighbouring parson or parsons particularly. 
I often advised you to get some knowledge of tithes 
and church livings. You must learn the extent of 
your parish, the general quantity of arable land and 
pasture in your parish, the common rate of tithes for 
an acre of the several sorts of com, and of fleeces 
and lambs, and to see whether you have any glebe. 
Pray act like a man of this world. I doubt, being 
so far off, you must not let your living as I do, to the 
several farmers, but to one man ; but by all means 
do not let it for more than one year, till you are surely 
apprised of the real worth ; and even then never let 
it for above three. Pray take my advice for once, 
and be very busy while you are there. It is one 
good circumstance that you got such a living in a 
convenient time, and just when tithes are fit to be 
let ; only wool and lamb are due in spring, or perhaps 
belong to the late incumbent. You may learn all 
on the spot, and your neighbouring parsons may be 
very useful if they please, but do not let them be 
your tenants. Advise with archdeacon Wall, but do 
not follow him in all things. Take care of the prin- 
cipal squire or squires, they will all tell you the 
worst of your living ; so will the proctors and tithe- 
jobbers; but you will pick out truth from among 
them. Pray show yourself a man of abilities. After 
all, I am but a weak brother myself ; perhaps some 
clergy in Dublin who know that country will further 
inform you. Mr. Townshend of Cork will do you 
any good offices on my account without any letter. 
Take the oaths heartily to the powers that be, and 
remember that party was not made for depending 
puppies. I forgot one principal thing, to take care 
of going regularly through all the forms of oaths and 
inductions ; for the least wrong step will put you to 
the trouble of repassing your patent, or voiding your 
living. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Qtillca. June 29, 17*5. 

I wrote to you yesterday, and said as many things os 
1 could then think on, and gave it to a boy of Kells who 
brought me yours. It is strange that I and Stella, 
and Mrs. Mackfadin,* should light on the same 
thought to advise you to mnke a great appearance of 
temperance while you are abroad. But Mrs. Johnson 
ntal 1 go further, and say you must needs observe all 
grave forms, for the want of which both you and 1 have 
suffered. On supposal that you are under the bishop 
of Cork, I send you a letter enclosed to him, which I 
desire you will seal. Mrs. Johnson put me iu mind 
to caution yon not to drink or pledge any health in 
his company, for you know his weak side in that mat- 
ter. b 1 hope Mr. Tickell has not complimented you 
with what fees are due to him Air your patent; I wish 
you would say to him (if lie refuses them) that I told 
you it was Mr. Addism's maxim to excuse nobody; 
for here, says he, I may have forty friends whose fees 
may Ite two guineas apiece; then I lose eighty gui- 
neas, and my friends save but two apiece. 

I must tell you, Dan Jackson ruined his living by 
huddling over the first year, and then hoping to mend 
it the next ; therefore pray take all the care you can to 
inquire into the value, and set it at the best rate to sub- 
stantial people. 

I know not whether you are under the bishop of 
Cork or not : if not, you may bum the letter. 

I must desire that you will not think of enlarging 

• Mr*. Mscfsilln *r»* mother l>> Dr. 9Vri«!*Tt’s wife. 

b lie wmte a piimililet drmkitt- to the im-mnrv 


▼our expenses, no not for some years to come, much 
less at present ; but rather retrench them. You 
might have Inin destitute till Autichrist came, fur 
anything you could have got from those you used to 
treat ; neither let me hear of one rag of better clothes 
for your wife or brats, but rather plainer than ever. 
This is positively Stella's advice as well a* mine. She 
•ays now you need not be ashamed to l»e thought poor. 

We compute you cannot be less than thirty days 
absent; and pray do not employ your time in lolling 
a-bed till noon to read Homer, but mind your business 
effectually: and we think you ought to have no 
breaking up this August: but affect to adhere to your 
school closer than ever; because you will find that 
your ill-wishers will give out you are now going to 
quit your school, since you have got preferment, &c. 

Pray send me a large bundle of exercises, good as 
well as bad, for I want something to read. 

I would have you carry down three or four sermons, 
and preach every Sunday at your own church, and be 
very devout. 

I sent you in my last a hill of twenty pounds on Mr. 
Worral ; I hope you have received it. 

Pray remember to leave the pamphlet with Wor- 
ral, and give him directions, unless you have settled it 
already some other way. You know it must come out 
just when the parliament meets. 

Keep these letters where I advise you about your 
living, till you have taken advice. 

Keep very regular hours for the sake of your health 
and credit ; and wherever you lie a night within twenty 
miles of your living, be sure call tbe fumily that even- 
ing to prayers. 

I desire you will wet no commission with your old 
crew, nor with any but those who befriend you, as Mr. 
Tickell, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO LORD CARTERET. 

July 3. 17*5. 

My Lord, — I am obliged to return your excellency 
my most humble thanks for your favour to Mr. Sheri- 
dan, because when I recommended him to you 1 re- 
ceived a very gracious answer; and yet I am sensible 
that your chief motive to make some provision for him 
was, w hat became a great and good person, your dis- 
tinguishing him as a man of learning, and one who 
deserved encouragement on account of his great 
diligence and success in a most laborious and difficult 
employment fa schoolmaster]. 

Since your excellency has had an opportunity so 
early in your government of gratifying your English 
dependants by a bishopric and the best deanery in the 
kingdom [Down], I cannot but hope that the clergy 
of Ireland will have their share in your patronage. 
There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who has 
not a near alliance with some of that body ; and most 
of them who have son* usually breed one of them to 
the church ; although "they have been of late years 
much discouraged and discontented by seeing strangers 
to the country almost perpetually taken into the 
greatest ecclesiastical preferments ; and too often, under 
governors very different from your excellency, the 
choice of persons was not to lie accounted for either to 
prudence or justice. 

The misfortune of having bishops perpetually from 
England, as it must needs quench the spirit of emula- 
tion among us to excel in learning and the study of di- 
vinity, so it produces another great discouragement, 
that those prelates usually draw after them colonies of 
son^ nephews, cousins, or old college companions, to 
whom they hestow the best preferments in their gift ; 
and thus the young men sent into the church from the 
university here have no better prospect than to be 
curates or small country vicars for life. 
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If will become no excellent a governor as yon a 
.Itile to moderate this great partiality ; wherein a* you 
will act with justice and reason, so you will gain the 
thanks and prayers of the whole nation, and take away 
one great cause of universal discontent. For I believe 
your excellency will agree that there is not another 
kingdom in Europe where the natives (even those de- 
scended from the conquerors) have been treated as if 
they were almost unqualified for any employment 
either in church or state. 

Your excellency, when I liad the honour to attend 
you, was pleased to let me name some clergymen who 
are generally understood bjr their b rethre n to be the 
most distinguished for their learning and piety. I 
remember the persons were, Dr. Delany, Dr. Ward of 
the north, Mr. Ecklin, Mr. Synge of Dublin, and Mr. 
Corbet ; they were named by me without any regard 
to friendship, having little commerce with most of 
them, but only the universal character they bear: this 
was the method I always took with my lord Oxford at 
his own command, who was pleased to believe that I 
would not be swayed by any private affections, and 
confessed I never deceived him ; for 1 always dealt 
openly when I offered anything in behalf of a friend, 
which was but seldom : because in that case I gene- 
rally made use of the common method at court to 
solicit by another. 

I shall say nothing of the young men among the 
clergy, of whom the three hopefullest are said to be 
Mr. Stanford, Mr. King, and Mr. Dobbs, all fellows 
of the college, of whom I am only acquainted with the 
first. But these are not likely to be great expecters 
under your excellency’s administration, according to 
the usual period of governors here. 

If I have dealt honestly in representing such persons 
among the clergy ns are generally allowed to have the 
most merit, I think I have done you a service, and am 
sure I have made you a great compliment, by dis- 
tinguishing you from most gTeat men I have known 
these thirty years past ; whom I have always ob- 
served to act as if they never received a true 
character, nor had any value for the best ; and con- 
sequently dispensed their favours without the least 
Regard to abilities or virtue. And this defect I hare 
often found among those from whom I least ex- 
pected it. 

That your excellency may long live a blessing and 
ornament to your country, by pursuing as you have 
hitherto done the steps of honour and virtue, is the 
most earnest wish and prayer of, my lord, your excel- 
lency’s must obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE REV. MR. WORRALL. 

Quite*. July 12. 1715. 

I have received your letter, and thank you heartily 
for it I know not anyliody except yourself who 
would have been at so much trouble to assist me, and 
who could have so good success, which I take as 
kindly as if you had saved me from utter min; al- 
though I hare witnesses that I acted with iridiflerency 
enough when I was sure 1 was not worth a groat 
besides my goods. There appears to be only 100/. 
remaining according to my account (except this Iasi 
quarter), and if I lose it it is a trifle in comparison of 
wliat you have recovered for me. I think Mr. Pratt 
has acted very generously, and like a true friend, as I 
always took him to 1« ; and I have likewise good wit- 
nesses to swear that I was more concerned at his 
misfortunes than my own. And so repeating my 
thanks to you, but not able to express them as I ought, 
I shall say no more on this subject, only that you may 
inquire where the money may be safely put out at 6/. 


per cent. I l*»g pardon that I did not compute the 
interest of sir William Fowncss money, which reduces 
what is due to me about 59/. All of consequence is 
my note to him for 100/. 

I gave over all hopes of my hay as much us I did 
of my money; for I reckoned the weather had ruined 
it; but your good management cun conquer the 
weather. But Charles Cirattaii, the critic, says the 
cocks are too large, considering the bad weather, 
anil that tiiere is danger they may heat. You know 
liest. 

Mrs. Johnson says you are an ill manager; for you 
have lost me above 300 apples, and only saved me 
1200 /. 

Do not tell me of difficulties how to keep the—— 
from the wall-fruit.* You have got so ill a reputation 
by getting my money, that I can take no excuse; 
and 1 will have the thing effectually done, though it 
should cost me ten groats. Pray let the ground lie 
levelled as you please, as it must likewise lie new 
dunged, as good husbandry requires ; friend Ellis will 
assist you. 

I am quite undone by the knavery of Sheriff and 
White, and all you have done for ine with Mr. Pratt 
signifies nothing if I must lose 10/. 

I had your letter about Mrs. Johnson’s money, and 
she thanks you for your care ; and says, considering 
her poverty, you have done as much for her os for me. 
But I thought my letter to you was enough, without a 
letter of attorney; for all money matters 1 am the 
greatest cully alive. 

Little good may do you with your favourable 
weather ; we have had but five good days these twelve 
weeks. 

The ladies are pretty well ; but Mrs. Johnson, after 
a fortnight s great amendment, had yesterday a very 
bad day ; she is now much better. They both present 
their humble service to Mrs. YYorrall, and so do I, and 
am ever yours, &c. 

Jo., b who brings you this, desired me to lend him 
20/., which I very prudently refused ; but said, if he 
would leave the worth of it in soap and candles in the 
Deanery -house, Mrs. Brent viewing them, I would em- 
power you, as 1 do hereby, to pay him 20/. and place 
it to my account. Jonathan Swift. 

Pray desire Mrs. Brent to have ready a hogshead of 
thirties, packed up as usual, of the same wine with (lie 
lost she sent, and the next carrier shall have orders 
to call for it. 

Let Mrs. Brent take out what candles or soap are ne- 
cessary for the ladies, ami only a* much as will 
empty two of the boxes, that Jo. may have them ; I 
mean out of those boxes which he is to leave at the 
deanery for my security for the 20/. which he is to 
receive from you. 


PROM LORD DOLINOHROKE. 

Lntuhn, July 24, 1725. 

Mm. Ford will tell you how I do and what I do. 
Tired with suspense, the only insupportable misfortune 
of life, I desired, after nine years of autumnal promises 
and vernal excuses, a decision ; and very little cared 
what that decision was, provided it left me at liberty to 
settle abroad, or put me on a foot of living agreeably at 
borne. The wisdom of the nation has thought fit, in- 
stead of granting to reasonable a request, to passati act, 
which, fixing my fortune unalterably to this country, 
fixes my persou here also : and those who had the least 
mind to see tne in England have made it impossible 
for me to live anywliere else. Here I am then, two- 
thirds restored, my persou safe (unless I meet hereafter 
* In NsbotVs vineyard. 

b Mr. Beaumont, an eminent (allow -chandler at Trim. 
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with harder treatment than even that of sir Walter 
Raleigh), ami my estate, with all the other property 
I have acquired or may acquire, secured to me. Rut 
the attainder is kept carefully and prudently in force, 
lest so corrupt a member should come again into the 
house of lords, and hit bad leaven should sour that 
sweet untainted mass. This much I thought 1 might 
say ubout my private a (fairs to an old friend, without 
diverting him too long from his labours to promote the 
advantage of the church and state of Ireland ; or from 
his travels into those countries of giants and pigmies 
from whence he imports a cargo I value at a higher rate 
than that of the richest galleon. Ford brought the 
dean of Derry [Dr. Berkeley] to see me. Unfortu- 
nately for me, I was then out of town ; and the journey 
of the former into Ireland will pcrliapt defer for some 
time my making acquaintance with the other; which 
I am soiry for. 1 would not by any meaua lose the 
op|>ortuuity of knowing a man who can espouse in 
good earnest the system of Father Malebranche, and 
who is fond of going a missionary into the West Indies.* 
My teal for the pro|>agation of the gospel will hardly 
carry me so far ; but my spleen against Kurotie has 
more than once made me think of buying the do* 
minion of Bermudas, and spending the remainder of 
my days os far os possible from those people with whom 
1 have passed the first and greatest part of my life. 
Health and every other natural comfort of life is to be 
hud there better than here. As to imaginary and 
artificial pleasures, we are philosopher* enough to de- 
spise them. What say you ? Will you leave your 
Hibernian flock to some other shepherd, and transplant 
yourself with me into the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean ? We will form a society more reasonable and 
inure useful tlian that of Dr. Berkeley's college : and 
I promise you solemnly, os supreme magistrate, not to 
sutler the curreucy of Wood’s halfpence: nay, the 
coiner of them shall be hanged if he presumes to set 
his foot on our island. 

Let me hear how you are and what you do ; and if 
you really have any latent kindness still at the bottom 
of your heart for me, say something very kiud to me, 
fur I do not dislike lieiug cajoled. If your heart tells 
you nothing, say nothing, that 1 may take the hint 
mid wean myself from you by degrees. Whether I 
shall compass it or not, God knows; but surely this is 
the pruperest place in the world to reuouuce friendship 
in or to forget obligations. Mr. Ford says he will be 
with us again by the beginning of the winter. Your 
star [Mrs. Johnson] will protuibly hinder you from 
taking the same journey. Adieu, dear dean. I had 
something more to say to you, almost as important os 
what I liave said already, but company comes in upon 
me, and relieves you. 

PROM THE EARL OP OXFORD 

Dover ■street, July 26, 1726. 

Revebend Sib, — Mr. Claytou going to Ireland. 1 take 
the opportunity of writing to you, in the first place to 
tell you that I am ready to make good my promise 
which I made of sending you a picture of my father. 
The painter has done his part, so that the picture is 
now ready, hut 1 do not know how to send it to you 
safe : you did tell me a gentleman should call, but 
where he lives, or who he is, 1 know not. I am very 
desirous you should have it, because it hath been so long 
coming: and I am very ambitious of doing anything 
that may in the least be agreeable to you. You had 
heard of this sooner, but I have becu for three months 
out of town ; 1 made a long progress, even beyond 
Edinburgh fifty miles. 

I inquire of you sometimes of dean Berkeley : b I was 

1 Berkeley’s scheme for Dealing in the IWumdu. 

k Dr. Berkeley wu then the dc-ui of Derry . 


sorry to hear that you were troubled with tLit melan- 
choly distemper the want of hearing, althuug.) in some 
cases it is good ; hut one would have it in one's power 
to hear or not hear, as it suits best with one’s inclina- 
tions. 

I am also sorry that there is no mention made of any 
design of your cotniug into England. I long much 
for it, and do flatter myself with the thoughts of seeing 
you under my roof, where you shall exert more 
authority than I will allow to belong to any bishops 

made since — .* Do not lay aside all thoughts 

of coming over; change of air muy do you good as 
well as the voyage. 1 thank God your sister is very 
well, considering the way she is in ; I hope in two 
months, or thereabouts, she will be much better : she 
presents her humble service to you. I’eggy is very 
well. 

Pope is well, I suppose; he is rambling about the 
country. I have the pleasure of seeing a picture w hich 
is very like you every day, and is as good a picture as 
ever Jarvis painted. 1 am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant and brother, Oxfobd. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

Quilca, August 27, 1726. 

I was heartily sorry to hear you had got the gout, 
being a disease you have so little pretence to ; for you 
have been all your life a great walker and a little 
drinker. Although it lie no matter how you got your 
disease, since it was not by your vices; yet 1 do not 
love to think I was an instrument, by leading you a 
walk of eight or nine miles, where your pride to show 
your activity iii leaping down a ditch hurt your foot 
in such a manner as to end in your present disease. 

I have not heard of Mr. Webb, and if he should 
come here I can do nothing with him ; for 1 shall not 
take my own judgment, but leave it to some able 
lawyer to judge and recommend the security ; for uow 
it is time for me to learn some worldly wisdom. 

I thank you for the purchase you have made of 
Bristol beer; it will soon pay fur itself by saving me 
many a bottle of wine ; but I am afraid it is not good 
for your gout. 

My deafuess has left me abore three weeks, and 
therefore 1 expect a visit from it soon ; and it is some- 
what less vexatious here in the country, because none 
are about me but those who are used to it. 

Mrs. Worrell s otwervatiuii is like herself ; she is an 
absolute corrupted city lady, and does not know the 
pleasures of the country, even of this place, with all its 
millions of inconveniences. But Mrs. Diugley is of 
her opinion, and would rather live in a Dublin cellar 
than a country palace. 

I would fain have a shed thrown un in the furthest 
comer of Nalioth's vineyard, toward the lower end of 
Shebb's garden, till I can find leisure and courage to 
build a better in the centre of the field. Can it be done? 

The weather continues as foul as if there had not 
been a day of rein in the summer, and it will have 
some very ill effect on the kingdom. 

I gave Jack Grattan b the papers corrected, and I 
think half spoiled by the cowardly caution of him and 
others. He promised to transcribe them time enough, 
and mv desire is they may l*e ready to lie published 
upon the first day the |mrliameut meets. I hope you 
will contrive it among you tliat it may lie sent un- 
known (as usual) to some printer with proper direc- 
tions. I had lately a letter without a name, telling 
me that I have got a sop to hold my tongue, and that 
it is determined we must have that grievance, &o., 
forced on us. 

a Tbfl •MfMwn of Geo rue I. 

b A very worthy •-lergymau 
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My intention is to return about the beginning of 
Octolier. if my occasions do not hinder me. Before 
that time it will be seen how the parliament will act. 
They who talk with me think they will be slaves as 
usual, and led where the government pleases. 

My humble service to Mrs. Worrall. The ladies 
present theirs to you both. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM HOWARD KARL OF OXFORD. 

Dovcr-»troet. August 30. 17*5. 

Reverend Sir, — -7 received the favour of your letter; 
I am vexed that the trifle of the ring should not have 
reached you ; 1 found where the fault lay ; I hope you 
will soon receive both the picture and the ring safe : I 
liave ordered them to the care of Erasmus Lewis, esq., 
our old friend, and he is a punctual man, and is well 
acquainted with Mr. Ford and my lord Arran’s chap- 
lain, Mr. Charleton ; so I hope this method will not 
fail that I have now taken. I would not be wanting 
iu the least trifle by which I might show the value 
and esteem I have and always must and will have for 
you. 

The picture I have of you is the same which Mr. 
Jervis drew of you in Ireland, and it is very like you, 
and is a very good picture; and though Mr. Jervis is 
honoured with the place of his majesty's painter, he 
cannot paint a picture I shall so much value as I do 
that of flic dean of St. Patrick's. 

My old fellow collegiate* has done so right a thing 
as to prefer one of your recommendation. I atn, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, Oxford. 

My wife sends her compliments to you ; she is as well 

as can be expected. 

TO MR. WORRALL. 

Quite*. August 31. 17*5. 

I have yours of the 28lh. I am still to acknowledge 
and thank you for the care of my little affairs. I hope 
1 shall not want the silver; for I hope to be in town 
by the beginning of October, unless extreme good 
weather shall invite me to continue. 

Since Wood's patent is cancelled, it will by no 
means be convenient to have the paper printed, as I 
suppose you and Jack Grattan and Sheridan will 
agree ; therefore if it be with the printer [Mrs. 
Harding | , I would have it taken back, and the press 
broke, and let her be satisfied. 

The work is done, and there is no more need of the 
drapier. 

Mrs. Johnson does not understand what yon mean 
by her stamped linen, and remembers nothing of it; 
but supposes it is some jest. 

The ladies are well ; all our servicre to Mrs Worrall. 
Mrs. Dingley at last discovered the meaning of the 
stamped linen, which makes tliat part of my letter 
needless. 

Pray pay Jo. Beaumont 41. for a horse I bought 
from him, and place it to my account. 

Jonathan Swift. 

When Jo. brings you a piece of linen of twenty-four 

yards, pray put my uame upon it, and pay him 

6/. Ps. 

FROM MR ROCHFORT. 

Wethirminy morning. September S, 17*5. 
Pr\R Sir, — I find myself stand in need of the ndvicc 
I bestowed on you the other night, and therefore, if 
you have not got rid of your cold, I would prescribe a 
■mail jaunt to Belcamp u this morning. If you find 
yourself thus disposed. I will wait for you here in my 
boots : the weather may perhaps look gloomy at the dean- 

• Lord (irtoet. He r.llmlos to Sheridan's preferment. 

* Dr ( i mttnn 4, about fire mile* from Dublnt- 
w OL. II. 


cry ; hut I ran assure you it is a fine day in the pnrid.,* 
where we set up for as good tastes as our neighbours : 
to convince you of mine, I send you this invitation. I 
am, dear sir, your much obliged and obedient servant, 
George Koch fort. 

TO DU. SHERIDAN. 

Quilca, September 11, 17*8. 

If you are indeed a discarded courtier, you have 
reason to complain, but none at all to wonder; you 
are too young for many experiences to fall in your way, 
yet you have read enough to make you know the 
nature ol man. It is safer for a man’s interest to 
blaspheme God than to be of a pnrty out of power, or 
even to be thought so. And since the last was the 
case, how could you imagine that all mouths would 
not he open when you were received, aud in some 
manner preferred, by the government, though in a poor 
way 1 I tell you there is hardly a Whig in Ireland 
who would allow a potato and buttermilk to a re- 
puted Tory. Neither is there anything in your coun- 
trymen upon this article more than what is common 
to all other nations, only yitoad mngia ft mint/ a. Toe 
much advertency is not your talent, or else you had 
fled from that text as from a rock. For, as don 
Quixote said to Suncho, “ What business had you to 
speak of a halter in a family where one of it was 
hanged 1” And your innocence is a protection tliat 
wise men are ashamed to rely on, further than with 
God. It is indeed against common sense to think that 
you should choose such a time, when you had received 
a favour from the lord-lieutenant, and had reason to 
expect more, to discover your disloyalty in the pulpit. 
But what will that avail T Therefore sit down and be 
quiet, and mind your business as you should do, and 
coutract your friendships, and expect no more from 
man than such an animal is capable of, and you will 
every day find my description of yahoos more resem- 
bling. You should think and deal with every man a* 
a villain, without calling him so, or flying from him, 
or valuing him less. This is an old true lesson. You 
believe every one will acquit you of any regard to 
temporal interest ; and how came you to claim an 
exception from all mankind ? I believe you value 
your temporal interest ns much as anybody, but you 
have not the arts of pursuing it. You are mistaken. 
Domestic evils are no more within a man than others ; 
and he who cannot bear up against the first will sink 
under the second ; aud in my conscience I believe this 
is your case; for, being of a weak constitution, iu an 
employment precarious and tiresome, loaden with 
children, cum uxor* neifu* leaii nrqua commoda, a man 
of intent and abstracted thinking, enslaved by mathe- 
matics and complaint of the world, this new weight of 
party malice had struck you down, like a feather on a 
horse's hack, already loaden as far as he is able to bear. 
You ought to change the apostle’s expression, and say, 
1 will strive to learn in whatever state, &c. 

I will bear none of your visions; you shall live at 
Quilca hut three fortnights and a month ift the year; 
perhaps not so much. You shall make no entertain- 
ments but what are necessary to your interests ; for 
your true friends would rather see you over a piece of 
mutton and a bottle once a quarter; you shall he 
merry at the expense of others ; you shall take care of 
your health, and go early to bed, and not read late at 
night; and laugh with all men, without trusting any; 
and then a fig for the contrivers of your ruin, who now 
have no further thoughts but to stop your progress, 
which perhaps they may not compass, unless I am 
deceived more than is usual. All this yoir will do, 
« rmhi eradia , and not dream of printing your setmon, 
which is a project abounding with objections unan- 
* St. Marv'n pariah, almwt a mile from the «le%nery. 

2 i* 
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sweruble, ami with which I could fill thin letter. \ 011 
say nothing of having preached befjre the lord-lieu- 
tenant, nor whether he is altered towards you ; tor you 
speak nothing but generals. You think all the world 
has now nothing to do but to pull Mr. Sheridan down ; 
whereas it is nothing but a slap in your turn, and 
away. Lord Oxford once said to tnc on an occasion, 

« These fools, because they hear a noise about their 
ears of tlieir own making, think the whole world is 
full of it.” When I come to town we will change all 
this scene, and act like men of the world. Grow 
rich, and you will have no enemies; go sometimes to 
the castle ; keep fast Mr. Tickell and Balaguer ;■ fre- 
quent those on the right side, friends to the present 
powers; drop those who are loud on the wrong party, 
because they know they can suffer nothing by it. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. POPE 

September 14, 1725. 

I need not tell you with what real delight I should 
have done anything you desired, and, in particular, 
any good office, in my power Inward, the bearer of 
yonr letter, who i, thi, day gone for France. Perhaps 
it i, with poet, a, with prophet,, they are »> much 
better liked in another country than their own, that 
your gentleman, upon arririug in England, lost hi, 
curiosity concerning me.* However, had he tried, he 
had found me hi, friend ; I mean, he had found mo 
yours. I am dimppointed at not knowing better a man 
whom you esteem, and comfort myself only with 
having gut a letter from you, with which, after all, I 
sit down a gainer, «ince, to my great pleasure, it con- 
firm, my hoiie of once more seeing yon. After «o 
many dispersions and so many divisions, two or three 
of us may yet lie gathered together ; not to plot, nor to 
contrive silly schemes of ambition, or vex our own or 
others' hearts with busy vanities, (such as, perhaps, at 
one time of life or other, take their tour in every man,) 
but to divert ourselves, and the world too if it pleases ; 
or, at wont, to laugh at othen as innocently and as 
unhurtfully as at ourselves. Your travels [Gulliver’s] 

I hear much of; my own 1 promise you shall never 
more be in a strange land, but a diligent, I hope useful, 
investigation « of my own territories. 4 * I mean no more 
translations, hut something domestic, fit for my own 
country and for my own time. 

If you come to us I will find you elderly ladies 
enough that can halloo, and two that can nurse, and 
they are too old and feeble to make too much noise, as 
you will gtiess when I tell you they are my own mother 
and my own nurse. I can also help you to a lady who 
is as deaf, though not so old, as yourself; you will be 
pleased with one another, I will engage though you do 
not hear one another : you will converse like spirits, by 
intuition. What you will most wonder at is, she is 
considerable at court, yet no party-woman ; and lives 
in court, yet would be easy and make you easy. 

One of those you mention, (and I dare say always 
will remember,) Dr. Arbuthnot, is at diis time ill of a 
very dangerous distemper, an imposthume in the bow- 
els ; which is broke, but the event is very uncertain. 
Whatever that be, (he bids me tell you, and I write this 
by him,) he lives or dies your faithful friend ; and one 
reason he has to desire a little longer life is, the wish to 
see you once more. 

He is gay enough in this circumstance to toll you 
he would give you f if he could) such advice as might 
cure your deafness, but he would not advise you, if you 
were cured, to quit the preteuce of it ; l»ecau»e you 
may by that means hear as much as you will, and an- 
swer as little as you please. Believe me, yours, &c. 

“ Prorate KcirUry to lord Carteret. 

k Dr. Jamas Sto^kml. e The " Easay on Man. 

4 This W tlie first notice he gives Swift of hi# great work. 


TO DR SHERIDAN. 

Quilea. SfjitoroWr It, 1725. 

We have prevailed with Neal, in spite of his harvest, 
to carry up miss with your directions; and it is high 
time, for she was tun almost wild, though we have 
something civilised her since she came among us. You 
are too short in circumstances. I did not hear you was 
forbid preaching. Have you seen my lord 1 Who for- 
bade you to preach? Are you no longer chaplain? 
Do you never go to the castle? Arc you certain of the 
accuser, that it is Tighe? Do you think my lord acts 
thus because he feurs it would breed ill humour if he 
should openly favour one who is looked on as of a dif- 
ferent party ? I think that is too mean for him. I do 
not much disapprove your letter, but 1 think it a wrong 
method ; pray read over the enclosed twice, and if you 
do not dislike it let it lie sent (not by a servant of 
yours, nor from you) to Mr. Tickell. There the case 
is stated os well as I could do it in generals, for want of 
knowing particulars. When 1 come to town 1 shall 
see the lord-lieutenant, and lie as free with him as pos- 
sible. In the mean time I believe it may keep cold ; 
however, advise with Mr. Tickell and Mr. Balaguer. 

1 should fancy that the bishop of Limerick [Dr. Wil- 
liam Burscoughl could easily satisfy his excellency, 
and that my lora-lieuteuant believes no more of yout 
guilt than I, and therefore it can be nothing but to 
satisfy the noise of party at this juncture that lie acts 
as he does; and if so (as I am confident it is) the effect 
will cease with the cause. But, without doubt, Tighe 
and others have dinned the words Tory and Jacobite 
into his excellency’s ears, and therefore your text, &c., 
was only made use of as an opportunity. 

Upon the whole matter, you are no loser, but at least 
have got something. Therefore be not like him who 
hanged himself because, going into a gaming-house and 
winning ten thousand pounds, he lost five thousand of 
it, and came away with only half his wiunings. W hen 
my lord is in Loudon we may clear a way to him to do 
you another job, and you are young enough to wait. 

We set out to Dublin on Monday the 5th of Octo- 
ber, and hope to sup at the deanery the next night, 
where you will come to us if you are not already 
engaged. 

I am grown a bail bailiff toward the end of my ser- 
vice. Your hay is well brought in, and better stacked 
than usual. All here are well. 

I know not what you mean by my having some sport 
soon ; 1 hope it is no sport that will vex me. 

Pray do not forget to seal the enclosed before you 
send it. 

1 send you back your letter to the lord-lieutenant. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN 

Quilca, September 25, 1725. 

Your confusion hindered you from giving any rational 
account of your distress till this last letter, and therein 
you are imperfect enough. However, with much ado, 
we have now a tolerable understanding how things 
stand. We had a paper sent enclosed, subscribed by 
Mr. Ford, as we suppow ; it is in print, and we all ap- 
prove it, and this I suppose is the sport I was to expecU* 
I do think it is agreed that all animals fight with the 
weapons natural to them, (which is a new and wise re- 
mark out of my own head,) and the devil take that 
animal who will not offend his enemy when lie is pro- 
voked with bis proper weapon ; and though your old 
dull horse little values the blows I give him with the 
butt end of my stick, yet 1 strike on and make him 
wince in spite "of his dulness ; and he shall not fail of 
them while I am here; and I hope you will do so too 
to the beast who has kicked against you, and try how 
a Some satire on Richard Tighe. 
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far hia insensibility will protect him, ami you sludl 
hare help, and he will l*c vexed, for *o I found your 
horse thi* day, though he would not move the faster. 

I will kill that flea or louse which bites me, though I 
no honour by it. 

lAiudar i ah <«, quag omneg laudant , is a maxim ; 
and the contrary is equally true. Thank you for the 
offer of your mare ; and how a pox could we come 
without her? They pulled off her and your horse's 
shoes for fear of being rid, and then they rode them 
without shoes, and so I was forced to shoe them again. 
All the fellows here would lie Tighcs, if they were but 
privy-counsellors. You will never beat ease for your 
friend's horses or your own till you have walked iu a 
park of twenty acres, which I would have doue next 
•pring. 

You say not a word of the letter I sent you for Mr. 
Tickell, whether you sent it him or not ; and yet it was 
very material that I should know it. The two devils ] 
of inadvertency and forgetfulness have got fast hold on 
you. I think you need not quit his and Haluguer's 
company for the reason I mentioned in that letter, be- 
cause they are above suspicions, as uluggiuimi and 
unMuti*rttMsimi. When the Lord-lieutenant goes for 
England I have a method to set you right with him I 
hope, os I will tell you when I come to town, if I do 
not Sheridan it, I mean forget it. 

1 did a Shendanism; I told you I had lost your let- 
ter enclosed, which you intended to lord Carteret, and 
yet 1 have it safe here. 

TO MR. POPE. 

September 29, 1725. 

I am now returning to the noble scene of Dublin, into 
the grand monde, for fear of burying my parts, to sig- 
nalize myself among curates and vicars, and correct all 
corruptions crept in, relating to the weight of bread 
and butter, through those dominions where I govern.* 

I have employed my time (l>eside ditching) in (hush- 
ing, correcting, amending, and transcribing my travels, 
in four parts complete, newly augmented, and intended 
for the press when the world shall deserve them, or 
rather wnen a printer shall be found brave enough to 
venture his ears. I like the scheme of our meetiug 
after distresses and dispersions, but the chief end I 
propose to myself in all my labours is, to vex the 
world rather than divert it; and if I could compass 
that design without hurting my own person or fortune, 

I would be the most indefatigable writer you have ever 
seen without reading. I am exceedingly pleased that 
you have done with translations : lord-treasuier Oxford 
often lamented that a rascally world should lay you 
under a necessity of misemploying your geuius for so 
long a time. But since you will now be so much 
better employed, wnen you think of the world, give it 
one lash the more at ray request. I liave ever Wed 
all nations, professions, and communities, and all my 
love is toward individuals; for instance, I hate the 
tribe of lawyers, hut I love counsellor such-a-one, and 
judge such-a-one : it is so with' physicians, (I will not 
speak of my own trade.) soldiers, English, Scotch, 
French, and the rest. Rut principally 1 We And 
detest that animal called man ; although I heartily 
love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. This is the 
system upon which I have governed myself many 
years (hut do not tell) ; and so I shall go on till I have 
done with them. I have got materials toward a trea- 
tise proving the falsity of that definition animal 
rationale, and to show it should lie only ralionU capar. 
Upon this great foundation of misanthropy (though 
not in Timon's manner) the whole building of my 
travels is erected ; and I never will have peace of mind 

» The liberties of St. Patrick's cathetlr.il. 

S Those u f Oulliver. 


till all honest men nre of my opinion : liy consequence 
you nre to embrace it immediately, and procure that 
all who deserve iny esteem may do so too. The matter 
is so clear that it will admit of no dispute ; nay, I will 
hold a hundred pound* that you and I agree in the 
point. 

I did not know your “Odyssey" was finished, being 
yet in tlic country, which I shall leave in three days. 
I thank you kindly for the present, but shall like it 
three- fuurtlis the less from the mixture you mention 
of other hands ; however, I am glad you saved your- 
self so much drudgery. — I have beeu long told by 
Mr. Ford of your great achievements in building and 
planting, and especially of your subterranean passage 
to your-garden, whereby you turned a blunder into 
a beauty, which is a piece of sirs Poetica. 

1 have almost doue with harridans, and shall soon 
become old enough to fall in love with girls of four- 
| teen. The lady I Mrs. Howard] whom you describe to 
live at court, to oe deaf, and no party- woman, I take 
to be Mythology, but knew not now to moralize it. 
She cannot la? Mercy, for Mercy is neither deaf, nor 
lives at court; Justice is blind, aud perhaps deaf, but 
neither is she a court lady : Fortune is both blind and 
deaf, and a court lady, but then she is a most damnable 
party-woman, and will never make me easy, as you 
promise. It must be Riches, which answers all your 
description : I am glad she visits you, but my voice is 
so weak that I doubt she will never hear me. 

Mr. Lewis sent me an account of Dr. Arhuthnof’s 
illness, which is a very sensible affliction to me, who 
by living so long out of the world hare lost that hard 
ness of heart contracted by yean and general conver- 
sation. I am daily losing friends, and neither seeking 
nor getting others. O if the world had but a dozen 
ArbuthuoU in it, I would hum my travels! but, 
however, he is not without fault : there is a passage in 
Bede highly commetidiug the piety and learning of 
the Irish in that age, where, after nbundnuce of praises, 
he overthrows them all, by lamenting that, alas! they 
kept Easter at a wrong time of the year. So our doc 
tor has every quality and virtue that can make a man 
amiable or useful ; but, alas! lie hath a sort of slouch 
in his walk! 1 pray God protect him, for he is on 
excellent Christian, though not a Catholic. 

I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find the 
court keeps him at hard meat. I advised him to come 
over here with a lord -lieutenant. Philip* writes little 
flams (as lord Leicester called those sort of verses) on 
Miss Carteret. A Dublin blacksmith, a great poet, 
has imitated his manner in a poem to the same miss. 
Philips is a complainer, and oil this occasion I told 
lord Carteret that complainers never succeed at court, 
though railers do. 

Are you altogether a country gentleman, that I must 
address to you out of London, to the haxard of your 
losing this precious letter, which I will now conclude, 
although so much paper is left. I have an ill name, 
and therefore shall not subscribe it, but you will guess 
it comes from one who esteems and loves you about 
half as much as you deserve, I mean as much as he 
con. 

I am in gTeat concern at what I am just told is in 
some of the newspapers, that lord Rolinghmke is much 
hurt by a fall in hunting. I am glad he lias so much 
youth and vigour left, (of which he has not been 
thrifty,) but I wonder he has no more discretion. 


FROM MR. POPE 

Octntwr 15. 17*5. 

I am wonderfully pleased with the suddenness of you! 
kind answer. It makes me hope you are coming 
toward us, and that you incline more and more to your 
old friends in pro|»artioii us you draw nearer to than, 

2 r 2 
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and are getting into our vortex. Here is one [Boling- 
broke l who was once a powerful planet, but lias now 
(after long exjierience of all that comes of shining) 
learned to be content with returning to his first point, 
without the thought or ambition of shining at all. 
Here is another [lord Oxford] who thinks one of the 
greatest glories of his father was to have distinguished 
and loved you, and who loves you hereditarily. Here 
is Arbutluiot recovered from the jaws of death, and 
more pleased with the hope of seeing you again thun 
that of reviewing a world, every jiart of which he has 
long despised but wliat is made up of a few men like 
yourself. He goes abroad again, and is more cheerful 
than even health can make a man, for lie has a good 
conscience into the liargain, which is the most catholic 
of all remedies, though not the most universal. I 
knew it would be a pleasure to you to bear this, and 
in truth that made me write so soon to you. 

I am sorry poor P. [Ambrose Philips] is not pro- 
moted in this age ; for certainly, if his reward lie of the 
next, he is of all poets the most miserable. 1 am also 
sorry for another reason ; if they do not promote him, 
they will spoil the conclusion of one of my satires, 
where, having endeavoured to correct the taste of the 
town in wit and criticism, I end thus : — 

But what a\ nils to lny down rules for vase? 

In George's reign those fruitless lines were writ, 

When Ambrose Philips was pretorr'd for wit 1 

Our friend Gay is used as the friends of Tories are by 
Whigs, and generally by Tories too. Because he had 
humour he was supposed to have dealt with Dr. Swift ; 
in like manner os, when any one bad learning formerly, 
he was thought to have dealt with the devil. He puts 
his whole trust at court in that lady whom I described 
to you, and whom you take to be an allegorical creature 
of faucy : I wish she really were Riches for his sake ; 
though os for yours, I question whether (if you knew 
her) you would change her for the otheT. 

Lord Bolingbroke had not the least harm by bis fall. 
I wish be had received no more by bis other fall; lord 
Oxford had none by his. But lord Bolingbroke is the 
most improved mind, since you saw him, that ever 
was improved without shifting into a new body or 
tieing ; paulo minus nb annelit. I have often imagined 
to myself, that if ever all of us meet again, after so 
many varieties and changes, after so much of the old 
world and of the old man in each of us has been 
altered, that scarce a single thought of the one, any 
more than a single atom of the other, remains just the 
same — I have fancied, I say, that wc should meet like 
the righteous in the millennium, quite in peace, divested 
of all our former passions, smiling at our past follies, 
and conteut to enjoy the kingdom of the just in tran- 
quillity. But I find you would rather be employed as 
an avenging angel of wrath, to break your vial of in- 
dignation over the heads of the wretched creatures of 
this world ; nay, would make them eat your book, 
which you have made (I doubt not) as bitter a pill for 
them as possible. 

1 would not tell you what designs* I have in my 
head (beside writing a set of maxims in opposition to 
all Rochefoucalt’s*' principles) till I see you here, face 
to face. Then you shall have no reason to complain of 
me for wont of a generous disdain of this world, tliongh 
I have not lost my years in yours and their service. 
Lord Oxford, too. (whom I have now the third time 
mentioned in this letter, and he deserves to be always 

• This was only said ns nn oblique reproof of the horrid 
misanthropy in the foregoing letter ; and which, he supposed, 
might he chiefly occasioned by the dean’s fondue * for Roche- 
foncalt. whose Murimt are f Minded on the principle o! nn 
universal selfishness in humnn nature. 

•* •* Who is the great philosopher.’ snys Addison, " for ad- 
ministering of consolation to the idle, the curious, and ths 
wurlhW* pari of mankind " 


mentioned in everything that is addressed to you, or 
comes from you,) experts you : that ought to Ik* enough 
to bring you hither ; it is a better reason than if the 
nation expected you. For I really enter as fully as 
you can desire into your principle of love of inali- 
vidtmls : and 1 think the way to have a public spirit is 
first to have a private one ; for who can believe (said 
a friend of mine) that any man can care for a hundred 
thousand people who never cared for one? No ill- 
humoured man can ever be a jiatriot, any more than 
a friend. 

1 designed to have left the following page for Dr. 
Arbutluiot to fill, butbe is so touched with the period in 
voura to me concerning him, that lie intends to answer 
it by a whole letter. He too is busy about a hook, 
which I guess he will tell you of. So, adieu. What 
remains worth telling you? Dean Berkeley is well, 
and happy in the prosecution of his scheme. Lord 
Oxford and lord Bolingbroke in health, duke Disney 
so also ; sir William Wyndliam lietter, lord Bathurst 
well. These and some others preserve their ancient 
honour and aucieut friendship. Those who do neither, 

if they were d d. what is it to a Protestant priest, 

who has nothing to do with the dead? I answer for 
my own part as a papist, 1 would not pray them out of 
purgatory. 

My name is as bad a one as yours, and hated by all 
bad jieople, from Hopkins aud Stemhold to Gildou 
and Cibber ; the first prayed against me with the Turk ; 
and a modern imitator of theirs (whom 1 leave you to 
find out) has added the Christian to them, with proper 
definitions of each, in this manner: — 

The pope’s the w Wore of Babylon ; 

The Turk he is s Jew ; 

The Cliriikliaii is an inflilel 
Tliat sitteth in a pew. 


PROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, October 17, 1725. 

Dear Sir, — I have the vanity to think that a few 
friends have a real concern for me, and are uneasy 
when I am in distress ; in consequence of which 1 
ought to communicate with them the joy of my re- 
covery. I did not want a most kind }>arqgraj4i in 
your letter to Mr. Pope to convince me that you are 
of the number: and 1 know that I give you a sensible 
pleasure in telling you that I think myself at this time 
almost perfectly recovered of a most unusual and 
daugerous distcmjier, an imposthumc in the bowels ; 
such a one that, had it liven in the hands of a chirur- 
geon in an outward and fleshy part, I should not have 
been well these three months. Duke Disney, our old 
frieud, is iu a fair way to recover of such uiiother. 
There have been several of them occasioned, as 1 
reckon, by the cold and wet season. People have told 
me of new impostures (as they call them) every day. 
Poor sir William Wyndham luis an impoethume: I 
hope tlie Batli, where he is going, will do him good. 
The hopes of seeing once more die dean of St. Patrick's 
revives my spirits. I cannot help imagining some of 
our old club met together like mariners after a storm. 
For God's sake do not tantalize your friends any more. 

I can prove, by twenty unanswerable arguments, that 
it is absolutely necessary that you should come over to 
England ; that it would be committing the greatest 
absurdity that ever was not to do it the next approach- 
ing winter. 1 believe indeed it is just possible to save 
your soul without it, and that is all. As for your 
book [“ Gulliver's Travels"] (of which I have framed 
to myself such an idea that 1 am persuaded there is 
no doing any good upon mankind without it), 1 will 
set the letters myself rather than that it should not be 
published. But before you put the finishing hand to 
it, it is really necessary to lie acquainted with some 
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new improvements of mankind that have apjioared of 
late and are daily ap|icariug. Mankind lias an inex- 
haustible source of invention in the way of fully and 
madness. 1 have only one fear, that when you come 
over you will be so much coveted and taken up by the 
ministry, that unless your friends meet you at their 
tables, they will have none of your company. This is 
really no joke ; 1 am quite in earnest. Your deafness 
is so necessary a thing that I almost begin to think it 
an affectation. I remember you used to reckon 
dinners. I know of near half a year's dinners where 
you are already bespoke. It is worth your while to 
come to see your old friend Lewis, who is wiser than 
ever he was, the best of husbands. I am sure 1 can say, 
from my own experience, that he is the best of friends. 
He was so to me wbeu he had little hope 1 should ever 
live to thunk him. 

You must acquaint me before you take your journey, 
lliat we may provide a convenient lodging for you 
among your friends. I am called away this moment, 
an«l have only time to add that I long to see you, and 
am most sincerely, dear sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, Jo. Abbutiinot. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover -street, October 19, 1725. 

Hevkrk.no Sib, — I hope you will excuse these few 
lines for once, when 1 tell you that yesterday morning, 
I thank (Jod, my wife was wifely delivered of a son, 
and both mother and child are as well os can lie 
expected. 1 fancy this will not lie disagreeable news 
to the dean of St. Patrick's, except he lie very much 
altered, which I believe not. I will not trouble you 
with any more, hut to tell you tliat I am, with great 
respect, sir, your most obedient servant Oxkohd. 


TO MR POPE. 

November 26. 1725. 

I shoo ld sooner have acknowledged yours if a feverish 
disorder and the relics of it had not disabled me for a 
fortnight, I now begin to make excuses, because I 
hope I am pretty near seeing you, and therefore J 
would cultivate an acquaintance ; because, if you do 
not know me when you meet, you need only keep one 
of my letters, and compare it with my face, for my 
face and letters are counterparts of my heart. 1 fear 
I have not expressed that right, but 1 mean well, and 
1 hate blots : 1 look in your letter, atid. in my con- 
science, you say the same thing but in a better manner. 
Pruy tell my lord Bolinghroke that 1 wish he were 
luuiished again, for then I should hear from him, 
when he wus full of philosophy and talked d* con- 
tempt u mundi. My lord Oxford was so extremely 
kind as to write to me immediately an account of his 
son's birth, which 1 immediately acknowledged; hut 
liefore the letter could reach him, 1 wished it in the 
sea : 1 hope I was more afflicted than his lordship. It 
is hard that parsons and lieggars should be overrun 
with brats while so great and good a family wants an 
heir to continue it. I have received his fathers 
picture, but I lament {tub tigillo confetsionit) that it is 
not so true a resemblance as I could wish. Drown the 
world ! 1 am not content with despising it, hut I 
would anger it, if 1 could with safety. 1 wish there 
were an hospital built for its despisers, where one 
might act with safety, and it need not l»e a large 
building, only I would have it well endowed. Phi- 
lips is fort chancelnnt whether he shall turn parson or 
no. Rut all employments here are engaged, or in 
reversion. Cast wits and cast lieaux have a projier 
sanctuary in the church; yet we think it a severe 
judgment that a fine gentleman, and so much the finer 
for hating ecclesiastics, should he a domestic humble 
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retainer to an Irish prelate. He is neither secretary 
nor gentleman-usher, yet servos in both capacities. 
He lias published several reasons why lie never came 
to see me, but the best is that 1 have not waited oil his 
lordship. \Ve have hail a poem seut from London in 
imitation of that on Miss Carteret. It is on Miss 
Harvey of a day old ; we say and think it is yours. 
I wish it were not, because I am against monopolies. 
You might have spared me a few more lines of your 
satire, hut I hope in a few montlis to see it all. To 
hear boys like you talk of millenniums and tranquillity ! 
1 am older by thirty years, lord Dolinhroke bv 
twenty, and you hut by ten, than when we last were 
together: and we should differ more than ever, you 
coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on to 
see how the gamesters play, and I railing at you both. 
I desire you aud all my frieuds will take a special 
care tliat my disaffection to the world may nut be 
imputed to my age, for I have credible witnesses 
ready to depose that it hath never varied from the 
twenty -first to the f — ty-eighth year of my life (pray 
fill that blank charitably). 1 tell you, after all, that 
1 do not hate mankind, it is rout autre t who hate them, 
because you would have them reasonable animals, ami 
are angry at lieing disappointed : I hare always re- 
jected tliat definition, and made another of my own. I 

am no more angry with than I was with the 

kite tliat last week flew away with one of ray chickens; 
and yet I was pleased when one of my servants shot 
him two days after. This I say because you are so 
hardy as to tell me of your intentions to write maxims 
in opposition to Rochefoucault, who is my favourite, 
because 1 found my whole character in him ; however, 
I will read him again, because it is possible I may 
have since undergone some alterations. Take care the 
had poets do not outwit you, as they have served the 
good ones in every age, whom they have provoked to 
transmit their names to posterity. Mtevius is as well 
known as Virgil, and Gildon will lie as well known as 
you if his name gets into your verses : and as to the 
difference'lietweeti good and had fame, it is a perfect 
trifle. I ask u thousand pardons, and so leave you for 
this time, and I will write again without concerning 
myself whether you write or not. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE REV. DR. STOPFORD. 

Wseichcd Dublin, in miserable Ireland. 

November 26, 1725. 

Dkam Jim, — I had your kind letter from Paris, dated 
Nov. 14, N. S. I am angry with you for lieing so 
short, unless you are resolved not to rob your journal- 
book. What have rout nut ret xogaijturg to do but 
write and ramble i Your picture of K. C. L will be 
a great present whenever 1 shall receive it, which I 
reckon will lie about the time of your return from 
I tidy ; for my lord Oxford's picture was two mouths 
coming from London- 

Mr. Pope is very angry with you, and say* you look 
on him as a prophet, who is never esteemed in his own 
couutry, and he lays all tlie blame upon you, hut will 
lie pacified if you see him when you come (tack. Your 
other correspondents tell me that Mr. («., beside his 
clothes, hist 200/. in money, which to me you slur 
over. I like your Indian's answers well; but I sup- 
pose the queen was astonished if she was told, con- 
trary to her notions, that the great people were treated 
and maintained by the poor. Mrs. Johnson denies you 
to be asluve, and says you are much more so in quality 
of a governor ; as all good princes are slaves to their 
subjects. I think you are justly dealt with : you 
travelled with liberty to work your slavery, and now 
you travel with slavery to work your liberty. The 
puint of honour will not be so grca\ but you liava 
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equal opportunities to inform yourself and satisfy your 
curiosity. The happier you were abroad in your first 
travels, the more miserable you were at your return ; 
and now the case will be directly contrary. I have 
been confined a fortnight with a little feverish disorder, 
and the consequences of it, but now am as usual with 
tolerable health. 

As to intelligence, here is the house of commons, 
with a little remains of tbe nation's spirit against 
Wood’s coin, are opposing the court in their unreason* 
able demands of money to satisfy the wanton and pre- 
tended debts of the crown, and all party but that of 
court and country seem to be laid asleep. I have said 
and writ to the lieutenant what I thought was right, 
and so have my betters ; but all turdit aunbut : this 
is enough for such a hermit as I to tell you of public 
matters. Your friends axe all well, and you have not 
been long enough absent for any material accident 
to fall out. Here is a great rumour of the kings 
being dead or dying at Hanover, which has not the 
least effect on any passion in me. Dr. Delany is a 
most perfect courtier ; Sheridan fidl of his own affairs 
and the baseness of the world ; Dr. Hehham d ton 
twit at home or abroad; the dean of St. Patrick’s 
sitting like a toad in a comer of his great house, with a 
perfect hatred of all public actions and persons. You 
are desired to bring over a few of the teatons, and what 
d'ye call (Julio's, I think) of Parnie, Florence, aird 
Rome, which some people would be glad of for 
curiosities, and will give you other money for them. 
If you are rich enough to buy any good copies of 
pictures by great hands, I desire when you would buy 
two to buy three, and the third shall be taken off your 
bands with thanks, and all accidents be answered by 
the buyer. The people of Ireland have just found out 
that their fathers, sons, and brothers, ure not made 
bishops, judges, or officers civil or military, and begin 
to think it should be otherwise ; but the government 
go on as if there were not a human creature in the 
kingdom fit for anything but giving money. Your 
brother paid the money to the lady ; — what would 
you have morel This is a time of no events. Not a 
robbery or murder to be had, for want of which and 
p.jetry the hawkers are starving. Take care of your 
health, and come home by Switzerland ; from whence 
travel blindfold till you get here, which is the only way 
to make Ireland tolerable. I am told the provost has 
absolutely given away all your pupils. Pray God 
give you grace to be huted by him and all such 1 leasts 
while you live! 1 excused your bashfulncss to the 
lieutenant, who said he observed and understood it, 
and liked you the lietter. He could govern a wiser 
nation better, but fools are fit to deal with fools; and 
he seems to mistake our calibre, and treats dt hnut en 
bat, and gives no sugar plums. Our dean Muule aim 
Dr. Tisdall have taken upon them the care of the 
church, and moke wise speeches of what they will 
amend in St. Andrew’s vestry every week, to a crew 
of parsons of their own kind and importance. The 
primate and tbe earl of Cavan govern tbe bouse of 
lords. The archbishop of Dublin attacked the same 
in the castle for giving a good living to a certain ani- 
mal called a Welsh black, which the other excused, 
alleging he was preferred to it by lord Townsbend. 
It is a cant word for a deer-stealer. This fellow was 
leader of a gang, and bad the honour of hanging half 
a dozen of his fellows in quality of informer, which 
was his merit. If you cannot match me that in Italy, 
step to Muscovy, and from thence to the Hottentots. 

I atn just going out of town for two days, else I 
would have filled tny paper with more nothings. Pray 
God bless you, and send you safe back to this place, 
whicn it is a sliame for any man of worth to call his 
home. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. POPE AND LORD BOUNGBROKE. 

Diwanliu 10, 1*35. 

1 find myself the better acquainted with you for a 
long absence, as men are with themselves for a lung 
affliction : absence does but hold off a friend to make 
one see him more truly. I am infinitely more pleased 
to hear you are coming near us tliau at anything you 
seem to think in my favour; an opinion which lias 
perhaps been aggrandized by the distance or dulness of 
Ireland, as objects look larger through a medium of 
fogs: and yet I am infinitely pleased with that too. 
I am much the happier for finding (a better thing than 
our wits) our judgment* jump in the notion that all 
scribblers should be passed by in silence. To vindicate 
oneself against such nasty slander is much as wise 
as it was in your countryman, wheu the people imputed 
a stink to him, to prove the contrary by showing his 
backside. So let Gildon and Philips rest in peace! 
What Virgil had to do with Mcevius “ that he should 
wear him upon his sleeve to all eternity, I do not know. 
1 have been the longer upon this, that 1 may prejiare 
you for the reception both you and your works may 
possibly meet in England. We your true acquaint- 
ance will look upon you as a good man, and love you : 
others will look upon you as a wit, and hate you. So 
ou know the woist; unless you are as vindictive as 
'irgil or the aforesaid Hibernian. 

I wish as warmly as you for an hospital in which 
to lodge the despisers of the world ; only 1 fear it would 
be filled wholly, like Chelsea, with maimed soldiers, 
and such as had been disabled in its service. 1 would 
rather have those that, out of such generous principles 
as you and I, despise it, fly in its face, than retire from 
it. Not that I have much anger against the great, tny 
spleen is at the little rogues of it; it would vex one 
more to tie knocked on the head with a piss put than by 
a thunderbolt. As to great oppressors, they are like 
kites or eagles, one expects mischief from them ; hut 
to be squirted to death (as poor Wycherley said to me 
on his deathlied) by apothecaries’ apprentices, by the 
understrappers of under-secretaries to secretaries who 
were no secretaries — this would provoke as dull a dog 
as Philips himself. 

So much for enemies, now for friends. Mr. re- 
thinks all this indiscreet ; the doctor not so; he loves 
mischief the best of any good-natured man in England. 
Lord 11. is above trifling : when he writes of anything 
in this world, he is more than mortal ; if ever he trifles 
it must be when he turns a divine. Gay is writing 
tales for prince William; I suppose Mr. Phili]n will 
take this very ill for two rcasous, one that he thinks all 
childish things belong to him, and the other, because 
be will take it ill to be taught that one may write things 
to a child without being childish. What have I more 
to add? but that lord Oxford desires earnestly to see 
you : and that many others whom you do not think 
the worst of will lie gratified by it; none more, be as- 
sured, thou yours, &c. 

P. S. Pojie and you are very great wits, and I think 
very indifferent philosophers: if you despised the world 
as much as you pretend, and nerliaps believe, you 
would not lie so angry with it. The founder of your 
sect,** that noble original whom you think it so great 

* Or Pope with TUibnld, Concanen, Stnedley. fcc. 

Very different is the opinion Unt lord Shaftesbury h*» 
given of Seneca the person here alluded to “ Tis nut,’ »ays 
he, finely, “ the person, character, or genius, but the stylo and 
manner of this great man, which we presume to erasure. W« 
acknowledge his noble sentiments and worthy actions; we own 
ihe patriot and good minister ; but we reject the writer. Where 
an uorectml monarchy *u actually established, and the in- 
terest of a whole world concerned, he surely must have Ix-cti 
e» twined a guardian angel who, n» a prime minister, could for 
sen -rid years turn the wry wont of courts and worst-con- 
ditioned of ail princes to tlie fatherly cam ami ju>t government 
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mi honour to resemble, was a slave to the worst part of 
•lie world, to the court ; and all his big words were 
the* language of a slighted lover, who desired nothing so 
much as a reconciliation, and feared nothing so much 
as a rupture. I believe the world has used me a* 
scurvily as most people, and yet 1 could never find in 
my heart to he thoroughly angry with the simple, false, 
capricious thing. 1 should blush alike to be discovered 
fund of the world or piqued at it. Your definition of 
animat ratio/ns, instead of the common one, animat 
rationale , will not bear examination ; define but rea- 
son, and you will see why your distinction is no better 
tlian that of the pontiff Cotta between mala ratio and 
bona ratio . But enough of this : make us a visit, and 
l will subscribe to any side of these important questions 
which you please. We differ less than you imagine, 
{•erhaps, when you wished me banished again : hut I 
am not less true to you and to philosophy in England 
tiiun I was in France. Yours, Ac. Boling broke. 


FROM TUB DUCHESS OF HAMILTON. * 
Wednesday. (About 1725.) 

Dkah Dean, — When we were together last I re- 
' member we spoke of a certain stanxa, which you sus- 
jiected me parent of by reason there were some things 
hi it you were sure I should have said twelve years 
ago. If this lie a rule, I am certain you are not dean 
Swift; for twelve years ago your promised letter had 
not been so long in coming to me. All 1 can say is, 
I wish you had lieeii twelve years ago wlmt 1 wish 
you now, and that you were now what you was twelve 
years ago to your real friend and humble servant, 

E. Hamilton. 

TO LORD PALMERSTON. 

Dublin, Junuary 1. 1726. 

My Loud, — I am desired by one Mr. Curtis, a clergy- 
man of this town, to write to your lordship upon an 
affair he has much at heart, and wherein be has been 
very unjustly and injuriously treated. I do now call 
to mind what 1 bear your lordship has written hither, 
that you were pleused many years ago, at my recom- 
mendation, to give Dr. Hllwood a grant of a chamber 
in the college which is at your disposal ; for I had 
then some credit with your lordship, which I am told 
1 have now lost. Although 1 am ignorant of the reason. 
1 shall therefore only inform your lordship in one point 
When you gave that graut, it was understood to con- 
tinue during Dr. Ellwoods continuance in the college : 
but be, growing to be a senior fellow and requiring 
more convenienries, by changing one room and pur- 
chasing another, got into a more convenient apartment, 
and therefore those who now derive under the doctor 
have, during the doctor's life, the same property as if 
they derived under your lordship; just as if one of 
your tenants should let his holding to another during 
the term of his lease, and take a more convenient farm. 
This is directly the case, and must convince your 
lordship immediately; for Mr. Curtis paid for the 
chamber, either to the doctor or to those who derived 
under him, and till the doctor dies or leaves the college 
the grant is good. 

1 will say nothing of Mr. Curtis's character, because 
the affair is a matter of short plain justice; ami, be- 
sides, liecause I would not willingly do the young man 
an injury, as 1 happened to do to another whom 1 
recommended to your lordship merely for your own 
sci vice, and whom you afterwards rejected, ex pr easing 
your reason for doing so, that I hud recommended 
him, by which you lost the very person of the whole 
kingdom who by his honesty and abilities could have 

of msnkind. Such * minister was Seneca, under an Agrippina 
aud-i Nciu.”— t'lmiacterialici. lii. 23. 


as? 

been most useful to you in your offices here. But 
these are some of the refinements among you great men, 
which are above my low understanding. And, what- 
ever vour lordship thinks of me, I shall still remain 
your lordship's most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant* Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD PALMERSTON. 

January 15, 17*6. 

Mr. Doan, — I should not give myself the trouble to 
answer your polite letter, where I as unconcerned about 
character and reputation as some are. The principles 
of justice 1 hope 1 liuve learned from those who al- 
ways treated you in another manner than you do me, 
even without reason. 

You charge me with injury and injustice doue Mr. 
Curtis; he is still in his chamber; till he is turned 
out none is done him, and he is satisfied with my pro- 
ceedings, and the issue 1 have put it on. Your interest 
with me (which, if ever lost, such letters will not re- 
gain) procured Dr. KUwood tlie use of that chamber, 
not the power to jolt it. Your parallel case of land- 
lord and tenant will not hold, without Dr. Ell wood 
has a writing under my hand ; if he has, I will fulfil 
it to a tittle ; if not, he is as a tcuaut at will, and when 
he quits, 1 am at liberty to dispose of the premies 
again. 

Whoever told you Mr. Stantou was dismissed, be- 
cause you recommended him, told you a most notorious 
falsehood ; he is the young mau I suppose you mean. 
The true reasun was, his demand of a large additional 
salary, more than he had before my time; so be left 
the office, and was not turned out. 

My desire is to he in charity with all men; could I 
say as much of you, you bad sooner inquired into this 
mutter, or if you had any regard to a family you owe 
so much to ; hut 1 fear you hugged the false report to 
cancel all feelings of gratitude that must ever glow in 
a generous breast, and to justify what you have declared, 
that no regard to the family was any restraint to you. 
These refinements are past my low understanding, and 
can only be comprehended by you great wits. 

I always thought in you I had a friend in Ireland, 
but find myself mistaken. I am sorry for it; my 
comfort is, it is noue of my fault. If a v«u had taken 
anything amiss, you might have known the tmth from 
me. 1 shall always be as ready to ask pardon when I 
have oll'ended as to justify myself when 1 have not. 
1 am, sir, your very humble servant, Palmerston. 


TO LORD PALMERSTON. 

Januarv 29, 1726 

Mr Loan, — I desire you will give yourself the last 
trouble 1 shall ever put you to ; 1 mean of reading 
this letter. I do entirely acquit you of any injury or 
injustice done to Mr. Curtis, and if you had read that 
passage relating to his bad usage a second time, you 
could not possibly have so ill understood me. The 
injur/ and injustice he received were from those who 
claimed a title to his chamliers, took away his key, 
reviled and threatened to heat him, with a great deal 
more of the like brutal conduct. Whereupon at his 
request 1 laid the case before you, os it ap)>eared to me. 
And it would have been very strange if, on account of 
a trifle, and of a person for whom I have no concern, 
furtlier than as he was employed l»y me on the cha- 
racter lie ttears of piety and learning, 1 should charge 
you with injury and injustice to him, when 1 knew 
from himself and Mr. Reading that you were not 
answerable for either. 

As you state the case of tenant at will, it is certain 
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no law can compel you ; but, to say the truth, I then 
had jot law in my thought*. 

Now, if what 1 writ of injury an<l injustice were 
wholly applied in plain terms to one or two of the 
college heie, whose names were below my remembrance, 
you will consider how I could deserve an answer in 
every line full of foul invectives, open reproaches, 
jesting flirts, and contumelious terms, and what title 
you have to give me sucli contumelious treatment who 
never did you the least injury or received the least 
obligation from you. I own myself indebted to sir 
William Temple for recommending me to the late 
king, although without success, and for his choice of 
me to take care of his posthumous writings. But I 
hope you will not charge my living in his family as 
an obligation, for I was educated to little purpose if 1 
retired to his house on any other motives titan the 
benefit of his conversation and advice, and the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing my studies. For, being born to no 
f irtuue, 1 was at his death as far to seek as ever, and 
perhaps you will allow that 1 was of some use to him. 
This 1 will venture to say, that iu the time when 1 
had some little credit I did fifty times more for fifty 
people, from whom 1 never received the least service 
or assistance. Yet 1 should not be pleased to bear a 
relation of mine reproaching them for ingratitude, 
although many of them well deserve it ; for, thanks to 
party, 1 have met in both kiugdums with ingratitude 
enough. 

If i have been ill informed iu what you mention of 
Mr. Stanton, you have not been much better, that I 
declared no regard to the family (os you express it) 
was a restraint to me. I never had the least occasion 
to use any such words. The last time I saw you in 
Loudon was the last intercourse I ever had with the 
family. But having always trusted to my own inno- 
cence, I shall not be iiajuisitive to know my accusers. 

When I mentioned my loss of interest with you, I 
did it with couceru, but I had no resentment, because 
I supposed it only to arise from different sent intents in 
public matters. 

My lord, if my letter were polite, it was against my 
intentions, and I desire your pardon for it ; if I have 
wit, I will keep it to show when I am angry, which at 
present 1 atu not ; because, though nothing can excuse 
those intemperate words your pen has let fall, yet ] 
ahull give allowance to a hasty person, hurried on by 
a mistake beyond all rules of decency. If a first 
minister of state liad used me as vou have done, he 
should have heard from me in another style, because 
in that case retaliating would be thought a mark of 
courage : hut as your lordehip is not in a situation to 
do me good, nor, 1 am sure, of a disposition to do me 
mischief, so I should lose the merit of being bold, 
liecanse I could incur no danger, if I gave myself a 
liberty which your ill usage seemed to demand. In 
this point alone we ore exactly equal, but iu wit aud 
politeness I am ready to yield to you as much as 1 do 
in tides and estate. 

I have found out one secret, that, although you call 
me a great wit, you do not think me so, otherwise you 
would have been too cautious to have writ me such u 
letter. 

Y on conclude with saying you are ready to ask 
pardon where you have offended. Of this I acquit 
you. because I have not taken the otfence, but whether 
you will acquit yourself must be left to your conscience 
aud honour. 

I have formerly upon occasion been your humble 
servant in Ireland^ and should not refuse to be so sfill ; 
but you have so useful and excellent a friend in Mr. 
Heading, that you need no other, and I hope my good 
opinion of him will not lessen yours. I am, my lord, 
your most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DR. ARBUTIINOT. 

Tuesday, three o'clock, Apr. I 5, 1726. 
Dear Sib, — I have been at your lodgings this morn- 
ing, but you was out early. Her royal highness [after- 
ward queen Caroline! begs the honour of a visit from 
you on Thursday night at seven o'clock. You are to 
be attended by, dear sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, Jo. Abbuthnot. 

1 how you will not engage yourself at that hour; 
but 1 snail see you before that time. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

London, April 16, 1726. 

The ladies have told you all my adventures, aud 1 
hear you are ruining me with dung. I have writ 
several times to the ladies, and shall soon do so again. 

I send you enclosed the bill of lading for a picture that 
lias lain long at sea ; you will be so kind to get it out 
of the custom-house. Mr. Medlycott* will make it 
easy if there should lie any difficulties. My humble 
scwice to Mrs. YVorrall, and the ladies, and all my 
friends. I thank God I am in pretty good health. I 
have now company with me ; I can say no more. 

I hope you are all well. . 

I got no voice at Oxford ; but am endeavouring for 
one here. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Saturday eveninc. b 

Onb of your Irish heroes, that from the extremity of 
our English land came to destroy the wicked brazen 
project, desires to meet you on Monday next at Parson's- 
green. If you are not engaged I will send my coach 
for you. 

Sir Robert Walpole, any morning, except Tuesday 
aud Thursday, which are his public days, about nine 
in the morning, will be glad to see you at his London 
house. On Monday, if I see you, I will give you a 
further accouut. Your affectionate servant, 

Peterborough. 

TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

April *8. 17*6. 

Mv Lord, — Y p our lordship having at my request 
obtained for me an hour from sir Robert Walpole, 1 
accordingly attended him yesterday at eight o'clock in 
the morning, and had somewhat more than an hours 
conversation with him. Your lordship was this day 
pleased to inquire what passed between that great 
minister and me ; to which I gave you some general 
answers, from whence you said you could comprehend 
little or nothing. 

I had no other design in desiring to see sir Robert 
Walpole than to represent the affairs of Ireland to 
him in a true light, not only without any view to 
myself, but to any party whatsoever ; and because I 
understood the afluirs of that kingdom tolerably well, 
and observed the representations he had received were 
such os I could not agree to; my principal design 
was to set him right, not only for the service of Irelaud, 
but likewise of England, and of his own administra- 
tion. 

1 failed very much in my design ; for I saw he had 
conceived opinions, from the example and practices of 
the present and some former governors, which 1 could 
not reconcile to the notions 1 had of liberty, a posses- 
sion always understood by the British nation to be the 
inheritance of a human creature. 

Sir Roliert Walpole was pleased to enlarge very 
much upon the subject of Ireland, in a manner so alien 
from what I conceived to be rights and privileges of a 

• Thomas Morilycott, esq., member lor Westminster, and a 
com mU» loner oi the revenue in Ireland. 

Indorsed “ »73M», in summer.** 
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subject of England, that I d‘d not think proper to 
debate th« matter with him to much a* I otherwise 
might, liecause I found it would l»e in vain. 1 shall 
therefore, without entering into dispute, make hold to 
mention to your lordship some few grievance* of that 
kingdom, as it consists of a people who, beside a natu- 
ral right of enjoying the privileges of subjects, have also 
a claim of merit from their extraordinary loyalty to the 
present king [George I.J ami his family. 

First, That all persons horn in Ireland are called and 
treated as Irishmen, although their fathers and grand- 
fathers were horn in England ; and their predecessors 
having been conquerors of Ii eland, it is humbly con- 
ceived they ought to be on as good a foot as any 
subjects of Dritain, according to the practice of all 
other nations, and particularly of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Secondly, That they are denied the natural liberty 
of exporting their manufactures to any country which 
is not engaged in a war with England. 

Thirdly, That whereas there is a university in Ire- 
land, founded by queen Elizabeth, where youth are 
instructed with a much stricter discipline than either 
in Oxford or Cambridge; it lies under the greatest 
discouragements, by filling all the principal employ- 
ments, civil and ecclesiastical, with persous from Eng- 
land, who have neither interest, property, acquaintance, 
nor alliance in that kingdom, contrary to the practice 
of all other states in Europe which are governed by 
viceroy*, at least what hath never been used without 
the utmost discontents of the people. 

Fourthly, That several of the bishops sent over to 
Ireland, having been clergymen of obscure condition, 
and without other distinction than that of chaplains to 
the governors, do frequently invite over their old 
acquaintance or kindred, to whom they bestow the best 
preferments ifi their gift. The like may be said of the 
judges, who take with them one or two deiMMidants, to 
whom they give their countenance ; and who, con- 
sequently, without other merit, grow immediately into 
the chief business of their courts. The same practice 
is followed by all others in civil employments, if they 
have a cousin, a valet, or footman in their family born 
in England. 

Fifthly, That all civil employments granted in re- 
version are given to persons who reside in England. 

The people of Ireland, who are certainly the most 
loyal subjects in the world, cannot but couceive that 
most of these hardships have been the cousequcuce of 
some unfortunate representations (at least) in former 
times ; and the whole body of the gentry feel the effects 
in a very sensible part, being utterly destitute of all 
means to make provision for their younger sons, either 
in the church, the law, the revenue, or (of late) in the 
army : and, in the desperate condition of trade, it is 
equally vain to think of making them merchants. All 
they have left is, at the expiration of leuses, to rack 
their tenants, which they have done to such a degree 
that there is not one farmer in a hundred through the 
kingdom who can afford shoes or stockings to his 
children, or to eat flesh, or drink anything latter than 
sour milk or water twice in a year; so that the whole 
country, except the Scottish plantation in the north, is 
a scene of misery and desolatiou hardly to be matched 
on this side Lapland. 

The rents of Ireland are computed to about a million 
and u half, whereof one half-million at least is spent by 
lords and gentlemen residing in England, and by some 
other articles too long to mention. 

About 300,0004 more are returned thither on other 
accounts ; and, upon the whole, those who are the best 
versed in that kind of knowledge ngree that England 
gains annually hy Ireland a million at least, which 
even 1 could make appear beyond all douLt. 


Rut as this mighty profit would probably inciease, 
with tolerable treatment, to half a million more, so it 
must of necessity sink under the hardships that king- 
dom lies at present. 

A iid whereas sir Robert Walpole woj pleased to 
take notice how little the king gets by Ireland, it 
ought petha)JS to be considered that the revenues and 
taxes, I think, amount to above 100,000/. a-year; and 
reckoning the riches of Ireland, computed with Eng- 
land, to be as one to twelve, the king s revenues there 
would be equal to more than five millions here ; which, 
considering the bud payment of rents from such mi- 
serable creatures as most of the tenants in Ireland are, 
will be allowed to be as much as such a kingdom can 
bear. 

The current coin of Ireland is reckoned at most but 
500,000/., so that above four-tiftlis are paid every year 
into the Exchequer. 

I think it manifest that whatever circumstances can 
possibly contribute to make a country poor and de- 
spicable are all united with respect to Ireland. The 
nation controlled by laws to which they do not consent, 
disowned by their brethren and countrymen, refused 
the liberty not only of trading with their own manu- 
factures, but even their native commodities, forced to 
seek for justice many hundred miles by sea and land, 
rendered in a manner incapable of serving their king 
and country in any employment of honour, trust, or 
profit; and all this without the least demerit; while 
the governors sent over thither can possibly have no 
affection to the people further than what is instilled 
into them by their own justice and love of mankind, 
which do not always operate ; and whatever they please 
to represent hither is never called in question. 

W hether the representatives of such a people, thus 
distressed and laid in the dust, when they meet in a 
parliament, con do the public business with that cheer- 
fulness which might be expected from free- bom sub- 
jects, would be a question in any other country except 
that unfortunate island ; the English inhabitants where- 
of huve given more and greater examples of their 
loyalty and dutifulness than can be shown in any 
other port of the world. 

Wbat part of these grievances may be thought 
proper to be redressed by so wise and great a minister 
us sir Robert Walpole, he perhaps will please to con- 
sider; especially because they have Iteen all brought 
upon that kingdom since the Revolution ; which, 
however, is a blessing annually celebrated there with 
the greatest zeal and sincerity. 

I must humbly entreat your lordship to give this 
paper to sir Robert Walpole, and desire him to read 
it, which he may do in a few minutes. I am, with the 
greatest respect, my lord, your lordship's most obedient 
and bumble servant, Jonathan Swist. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

London, July i, 17*6. 

Good Doctor, — I have had two mouths of gTeat un- 
easiness at the ill account of Mrs. Juhuscn’s health, and, 
as it is usual, feared the worst that was possible, and 
doubted all the good accounts that were sent me. 1 
pray God her danger may sum her to be less wilful, 
and more ready to fall into those measures tliat her 
friends and physician advise her to. I had a let ft. 
two days ago from archdeacon Wall, dated six days 
before yours, wherdfh he gives me a better account 
than you do, and therefore I apprehend she hath not 
mended since; and yet he says he can honestly tell 
me she is now much lietter. Pruy thank the arch- 
deacon, and tell him he is to have a share in this 
letter; and therefore I will save him the trouble of 
another. Tell him also that I never ask eel for my 
1000/., which be bears 1 have got, though I mcniiuiitd 
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it to the princess the last time 1 snw her; hut I bill 
her tell Walpole* 1 scorned to ask him for it. Hut 
blot out this passage, und mention it to no one except 
the ladies, because I know Mr*. Johnson would be 
pleased with it, and 1 will not write to them till 1 hear 
from them ; therefore this letter is theirs as well os 
yours. The archdeacon further says that Mrs. John- 
son has not tasted claret for several months, but once at 
his house. This I dislike. I cannot tell who is the 
fourth of your friends, unless it be yourself : I am sorry 
for your new laborious studies, but the best of it is, 
they will not be your own another day. 1 thank you 
for your new style and most useful quotations. I am 
only concerned that, although you get the grace of the 
house, you will never get the grace of the town, but 
die plain Sheridan, or Tom at most, because it is n 
syllable shorter thau doctor. However, I will give it 
you at length in the superscription ; and people will so 
wonder how the news could come and return so quick 
to and from England, especially if the wind be fair 
when the packet goes over ; and let me warn you to be 
very careful in sending for your letters two days after 
the commencement. You lost one post by my lietng 
out of town ; for I came hither to-day, and shall stay 
three or four upon some business, and then go back to 
Mr. Pope’s, and there continue till August, anil then 
come to town till I begin my journey to Ireland, which 
I propose the middle of August. My old butler Archy 
is here ruined and starving, and has pursued me and 
wrote me a letter, but 1 have refused to see him. Our 
friend at the castle writ to me two months ago to have 
u sight of those jiapers, &c., of which I brought away 
n copy. I have answered him, that whatever papers I 
have are conveyed from one place to another through 
nine or ten hands, and that I have the key. If he 
should mention anything of papers in general, either to 
you or the ladies, and that you can bring it in, I would 
have you and them to confirm the same story, and 
laugh at my humour in it, &c. My service to Dr. 
Dclany, Dr. Helsham, the (irattaus and Jacksons. 
There is not so despised a creature here as your friend 
r Ambrose Philips] with the soft verses on children. I 
heartily pity him. This is the lirst time I was ever 
weary of England, and lunged to be in Ireland ; but it 
is because go 1 must ; fur I do not love Ireland better, 
nor England, as England, worse ; in short, you all 
live in a wretched dirty doghole and prison, hut it is 
a place good enough to die ill. 1 can tell you one 
tiling, that I have had the fairest offer made me of a 
settlement here that one can imagine, which, if I were 
ten years younger, I would gladly accept, within twelve 
miles of London and in the midst of my friends. But 
I am too old for new schemes, and especially such as 
would bridle me in my freedoms and liberalities. But 
so it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by 
stealth and partly by force. I have indeed one tempt- 
ation for this winter, much stronger, which is of a 
fine house and garden, and park, and wine-cellar in 
France, to pass away winter in ;*» and if Mrs. Johnson 
were not so out of order, I would certainly accept of 
it ; and I wish she could go to Montpelier at the same 
time. You see I am gTown visionary, and therefore it 
is time to have done. Adieu. Jonathan Swift. 


TO MU. WORRALL. 

Twickenham, July 15, 17815. 

I wish you would send me a common bill in form 
u {mu any Itanker for 100/., and 1 will wait for if, and 
in the mean time borrow where I can. What you tell 
me of Mrs. Johnson I have long expected with gnat 
oppression and heaviness of heart. We have been 

• Sir Robert, afterwards carl of Orford. 

* l/inl Ifcdingbroke invitctl ihw dean lo spend a winter with 
liio: at hi* house in France, ou the l<*uk* of tin; l^iire. 


perfect friends these thirty-five years. Upon my advice 
they both came to Ireland, and have been ever since 
my constant companions; and the remainder of my 
life will l>e a very melancholy scene, when one of them 
is gone, whom 1 most esteemed upon the score of every 
good quality that can possibly recommend a human 
creature. 1 have these two months seen through Mrs. 
Dingley's disguises * And indeed ever since I left 
you my heart has been so sunk that I have not beeu 
the same man, nor ever shall lie again, hut drag on a 
wretched life, till it shall please God to call me away. 
I must tell you as a friend, tliat, if you have reason to 
believe Mrs. Johnson cannot hold out till my return, I 
would not think of coming to Ireland ; and in that 
case I would expect of you in the beginning of Sep- 
tember to renew my licence for another half-year, 
which time I will spend in some retirement far from 
fxinilon, till I can be in a disposition of appearing after 
an accident that must be so fatal to my quiet 1 wish 
it could he brought about that she might make her 
will. Her intentions are to leave the interest of all 
her fortune to her mother and sister during their lives, 
and afterwards to Dr. Stephen’s hospital, to purchase 
lands for such uses there as she designs. Think howt 
1 am disposed while I write this, and forgive the in- 
consistencies. I would not for the universe lie present 
at such a trial of seeing her depart. She will lie among 
friends that, upon her own accouut and great worth, 
will tend her with all possible care, where 1 should lie 
a trouble to her, and the greatest torment to myself. In 
case the matter should he desjierate, I would have you 
advise, if they come to town, that they should lw* 
lodged in some airy healthy |iart, and not in the dean- 
ery, which besides, you know, cannot hut he a very 
improper thing for that house to breathe her last in. 
This 1 leave to your discretion, and I conjure you to 
bum this letter immediately, without telling the con- 
tents of it to any person alive. Pray write to me 
every week, that I may know what steps to take ; for I 
am determined not to go to Ireland, to find her just 
dead, or dying. Nothing but extremity could make 
me so familiar with those terrible words Applied to 
such a dear friend. Let her know I have bought her 
a repeating gold watch for her ease iu winter nights. I 
designed to have surprised her with it; but now I 
would have her know it, tliat she may see how my 
thoughts ure always to make her easy. 

I am of opinion that there is not a greater folly than 
to contract too great and intimate a friendship, which 
must always leave the survivor miserable. 

On the back of Burton s note there was written the 
account of Mrs. Johnson's sickness. Pray, in your 
next avoid that mistake, and leave the buck side blank. 

When you have read this letter twice, and retain 
what I desire, pray hum it; and let all I have said lie 
only in your breast. 

Pray write every week. I have (till I know further) 
fixed on August the fifteenth to set out for Ireland. I 
shall continue or ulter my measures according to your 
letters. Adieu. 

Direct your letters still to Mrs. Rice, Ac. 

Pray tell Mr. Dohlis of the college that I received 
his letter, hut cannot possibly answer it, which I cer- 
tainly would if I had materials. 

As to what you say about promotion, yon will find it 
was given immediately to Maule, b as I am told ; mid 
I assure you I had no offers, nor would accept them. 

• Probably endeavouring to conceal Mrs. Johnson’s danger 
In tenderness to the dean. 

h I>r. Ilenry Maule. promoted to the bishopric of Clnyne, 
Sept. 6. lift; translated to l>Tomore. March 20. 1731. ami to 
Meath. May 24, 1744. This most worthy man «n* one of ilia 
first promoters of the Protestant charter schools in In-lond for 
tbe reception and (•duration of children of papists, wlut'h has® 
met with great sucres*. 
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My behaviour to those in ]>ower lias been directly con- 
trary since I camr here. 1 would ratlier have good 
news from you thau Canterbury, though it were given 
me upon my own terms. 


TO THE REV. DR. STOP FORD. 

Twickenham, near Loudon, 
July SO. 17*6. 

Drab Jim, — I had a letter from you three months 
ago, with an account of a tine picture you had sent 
me, which is now safe in Ireland, for which 1 readily 
thank you, and Robert Arbuthnot swears it is an 
original. I did not answer you because I was told 
you were in motion. I had yours of July 13, N.S., 
yesterday ; and since you are fixed at Paris, 1 ven- 
ture to send you this, thought Robert Arbuthnot be 
here. He has lately married a lady among us of 900/. 
a-year, and I think will soon go to France; but I 
have chietly lived about two months with Mr. Pope, 
since the town grew empty. I shall leave him the 
beginning of August, and so settle mv affairs to be 
in Ireland by the end of that month, for my licence 
of half-a-year will then be out. I came here to see 
my old friends, and upon some business 1 had with 
two of them, which, however, proves to be of little 
consequence. The people in power have been civil 
enough to me ; many of them have visited me. I 
was notable to withstand seeing the princess, because 
she had commanded that whenever I came hither, as 
the news said 1 intended, that I should wait on her. 
I was latterly twice with the chief minister ; the first 
time by invitation, and the second at my desire for 
an hour, wherein we differed in every point: but all 
this made a great noise, and soon got to Ireland, 
from whence, upon the late death of the bishop of 
Cloyne, it was said I was offered to succeed, and I 
received many letters upon it, but there was nothing 
of truth, for 1 was neither offered nor would have 
received, except upon conditions which would never 
be granted. For 1 absolutely broke with the first 
minister and have never seeu him since, and I lately 
complained of him to the princess, because 1 knew 
she would tell him. I am, besides, all to pieces with 
the lord-lieutenant, whom I treated very roughly, 
and absolutely refused to dine with him. So that, 
dear Jim, you see how little I shall be able to assist 
you with the great ones here, unless some change of 
ministry should happen. Yet when a new governor 
goes over, it is hard if 1 cannot be some way in- 
strumental. 1 have given strict chafgc to Mr. Pope 
to receive you with all kindness and distinction. He 
is perfectly well received by all the people in power, 
and he loves to do good ; and there can hardly go 
over a governor to whom he may not, by himself or 
friends, strongly recommend you. 

I fear I shall have more than ordinary reasons to 
wish you a near neighbour to me in Ireland, and 
that your company will be more necessary than ever, 
when I tell you that I never was in so great a dejec- 
tion of spirits. For I lately received a letter from 
Mr. Worrall, that one of the two oldest and dearest 
friends I have in the world » in so desperate a con- 
dition of health as mokes me expect every post to 
hear of her death. It is the younger of the two 
with whom I have lived in the greatest friendship for 
thirty-three years. I know you will shore in my 
trouble, because there were few persons whom I be- 
lieve you more esteemed. For my part, as I value 
life very little, so the poor casual remains of it, after 
such a loss, would be a burden that I must heartily 
beg God Almighty to enable me to bear; and I 
think there is not a greater folly than that of entering 
into too strict and particular a friendship, with the 
loss of which a man must be absolutely miserable ; 
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but especially nt on age when it is too late to engage 
in a new friendship. Resides, this was a person of 
my own rearing and instructing from childhood ; 
who excelled in every good quality that can possibly 
accomplish a human creature. — They have hitherto 
writ me deceiving letters, but Mr. Worrall has been 
so just and prudent as to tell me the truth ; which, 
however racking, is better than to be struck on the 
sudden. — Dear Jim, pardon me, I know not what I 
am saying ; but believe me that violent friendship is 
much more lasting and as much engaging as violent 
love. Adieu. 

If this accident should happen before I set out, 1 
believe I shall stay this winter in England ; where it 
will be at least easier to find some repose than upon 
the b pot. 

If 1 were your adviser, I would say one thing a- 
gainst my own interest ; that, if you must leave your 
college for the reason you hint at, I think it would 
be better to live in England on your own estate, and 
the addition of 1UOO/., and trust to industry and 
friends and distinction here, than pass your days 
in that odious country’ and among that odious 
people. You can live in a thrifty moderate way, 
and thrift is decent here ; and you cannot but 
distinguish yourself. You have the advantage to be 
a native of London ; here you will be a freeman, and 
in Ireland a slave. Here your competitors will be 
Btrangers; there every rascal, your contemporary, 
will get over your head by the merit of party. Fare- 
well again; though my head is now disturbed, yet I 
have had these thoughts about you long ago. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD HOLINGBHOKK TO THE THREE YAHOOS 
OF TWICKENHAM; JONATHAN, ALEXANDER, 
JOHN.* 

Most Excellent Triumyihs op Parnassus, — 
Though you are probably very indifferent where I 
am or what I am doing, yet I resolve to believe the 
contrary. 1 persuade myself that you have sent at 
least fifteen times within this fortnight to Dawley 
farm, b and that you are extremely mortified at my 
long silence. To relieve you therefore from this 
great anxiety of mind, I can do no less than write a 
few lines to you : and I please myself beforehand 
with the vast pleasure which this epistle must needs 
give you. That I may add to this pleasure and give 
you further proofs of my beneficent temper, I will 
likewise inform you that I shall be in your neigh- 
bourhood again by the end of next week ; by which 
time I hope that Jonathan's imagination of business 
will be succeeded by some imagination more be- 
coming a professor of that diviuc science la baga- 
telle. Adieu, Jonathan, Alexander, John! Mirth 
be with you. 

From tlie backs of the Severn, 

Ju*f 23, 1726. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

July 27, 1726. 

I have youra just now of the 19th, and the account 
you give me is nothing but what I have some time 
expected with the utmost agonies ; and there is one 
aggravation of constraint, that where I am I am 
forced to put on an easy countenance. It was at 
this time the best office your friendship could do not 
to deceive me. 1 was violently bent all last year, as 
I believe you remember, that she should go to Mont- 
pellier, or Bath, or Tunbridge. I entreated, if there 

• John Gay. 

b The country residence of lord Bolingbroke, neir Cranford 
in Middlesex. 
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was no amendment, they might both come to Lon- 
don. But there was a fatality, although I indeed 
think her stamina could not last much longer when 
1 saw she could take no nourishment. I look upon 
this to be the greatest event that can ever happen to 
me ; but all iny preparations will not suffice to make 
me bear it like a philosopher nor altogether like a 
Christian. There hath been the most intimate friend- 
ship between us from our childhood, and the greatest 
merit on her side, that ever was in one human crea- 
ture toward another. Nay, if I were now near her, I 
would not see her ; I could not behave myself toler- 
ably and should redouble her sorrow. Judge in what 
a temper of mind I write this. The very time I am 
writiug I conclude the fairest soul in the world hath 
left its body. Confusion ! that I am this moment 
called down to a visitor, when I am in the country, 
and not in my power to deny myself. I have passed 
a very constrained hour, and now return to say I 
know not what. I have been long weary of the 
world, and shall for my small remainder of years be 
weary of life, having for ever lost that conversa- 
tion which could only make it tolerable. I fear 
while you are reading this, you will be shedding 
tears at her funeral ; she loved you well, aud n great 
share of the little merit I have with you is owing to 
her solicitations. 

I wrote you about a week ago.* 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR POPE. 

Ijoodon. August 4. I7SC. 

I had rattier live in forty Irelands than under the 
frequent disquiets of hearing you are out of order. 1 
always apprehend it most after a great dinner : for 
the least transgression of yours, if it be only two bits 
and one sup more than your stint, is a great de- 
bauch ; for which you certainly pay more than those 
sots who arc carried dead drunk to bed. My lord 
Peterborough spoiled everybody's dinner, but especi- 
ally mine, with telling us that you were detained by 
sickness. Pray Jet me have three lines under any hand 
or pothook that will give me a better account of your 
health ; which concerns me more than others, be- 
cause I love aud esteem you for reasons that most 
others have little to do with, and would be the same 
although you had never touched a pen further than 
with writing to me. 

I am gathering up my luggage and preparing for 
tny journey : I will endeavour to ihiuk of you a* 
little as I can, and when I write to you I will strive 
not to think of you ; this I intend in return to your 
kindness ; and further I know nobody has dealt with 
me so cruelly ns yon, the consequences of which 
usage I fear will last as long as my life, for so long 
shall I be (in spite of my heart) entirely yours, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. WORRAI.L. 

London. August 6, 1720. 

At the same time that I had your letter, with the 
bill (for which I thank you), I received another from 
Dr. Sheridan, both full of the melancholy account of 
our friend. The doctor advises me to go over at the 
time I intended, which I now design to do, and to 
set out on Monday the 15th from hence. However, 
if any accident should happen to me, that you do not 
find me come over on the Is! of September, I would 
have you renew my licence of absence from the 2nd 
of September, which will be the day that my half 
year will be out: and since it is not likely that you 
• S<v*n after the «Wt«* of this Irtlcr the dean went lvwrk to 
Inland Imi M r«. Johnson recovering * model ate state of health. 
Le ret 'ir tied a^.*in to KugUud the Ixginniujj of the year 17S7. 


can answer this so us to reach me before I leave 
Loudon, 1 desire you will write to me, directed to 
Mrs. Kenah, in Chester, where I design to set up, 
and shall hardly be there in less lhau a fortnight 
from this time ; and if 1 should then hear our friend 
was no more, I might probably be absent a month or 
two in some parts of Derbyshire or Wales. How- 
ever, you need not renew the licence till the 1st of 
September ; and if I come not I will write to you 
from Chester. This unhappy affair is the greatest 
trial I ever had ; and 1 think you are unhappy in 
having conversed so much with that person under 
such circumstances. Tell Dr. Sheridan I had his 
letter, but care not to unswer it. I wish you would 
give me your opinion at Chester whether I shall 
come over or not. I shall be there, God willing, ou 
Thursday, the 18th instant. This is enough to 
say, in my present situation. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

My humble service and thanks to Mrs. Worrall for 
the care of our friend, which 1 shall never forget. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

August 13, 1720, 

This is Saturday, and on Monday I set out for Ire- 
land. I desired you would send me a letter to 
Chester. I suppose I shall be in Dublin with mo- 
derate fortune in ten or eleven days hence ; for I 
will go by Holyhead. I shall stay two days at 
Chester, unless I can contrive to have my box sent 
after me. 1 hope I shall be with you by the eud of 
August; but, however, if I am not with you by the 
2nd of September, which is the time that my licence 
is out, I desire you will get me a new one ; for I 
would not lie at their mercy, though 1 know it sig- 
nifies nothing. I expect to be very miserable when 
I come, but I shall be prepared for it. 1 desired 
you would write to me to Chester, which I hope you 
will do ; and pray hinder Dr. Sheridan from writing 
to me any more. 

This is all I have to say to you at present. I am, 
&c- Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. POPE 

August 22, 1720. 

Many a short sigh you cost me the day I left you, 
and many more you will cost me till the day you 
return. I really walked about like a man banished, 
and when I came home, found it no home. It is a 
sensation like that of a limb lopped oir ; one is try- 
ing every minute unawares to use it, anil finds it is 
not. I may say you have used me more cruelly than 
you have done any other man : you have made it 
more impossible for me to live at ease without, you : 
habitude itself would have done that, if I had less 
friendship in my nature than I have. Besides my 
natural memory of you, you have made a local one 
which presents you to me in every place I frequent : 
I shall never more think of lord Cobham's, the w oods 
of Ciceter f Cirencester], or the pleasing prospect of 
Byberry [Byburry], but your idea must be joined 
with them ; nor see one seat in my own garden, or 
one room in my own house, without a phantom of 
you sitting or walking before me. I travelled with 
you to Chester ; I felt the extreme heat of the wea- 
ther, the inns, the roods, the confinement and close- 
ness of the uneasy coach, and wished a hundred 
times I had either a deanery or a horse in my gift. 
In real truth I have felt my soul peevish ever since 
with all about me from a warm uneasy desire after 
you. I am gone out of myself to no purpose, ami 
cannot catch you. Inhiat in pedes was not more 
properly applied to a poor dog after a hare Ilian to 
me with regard to your departure. I wish 1 could 
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think no more of it, but lie down and sleep till we 
meet again, nnd let that day (how far soever off it 
be) be the morrow. Since I cannot, may it be my 
amends that everything you wish may attend you 
where you are, and that you may find every friend 
you have there in the state you wish him or her ; ao 
that your visits to us may have no other effect than 
the progress of a rich man to a remote estate which 
he finds greater than he expected ; which knowledge 
only serves to make him live happier where he is, 
with no disagreeable prospect if ever he should 
choose to remove. May this be your state till it 
become what I wish. But indeed I cannot express 
the warmth with which I wish you all things, and 
myself you. Indeed you arc engraved elsewhere 
than on the cups you sent me (with so kind an in- 
scription), and I might throw them into the Thames 
without injury to the giver. I am not pleaaed with 
them, but take them very kindly too ; and had I 
suspected any such usage from you, I should have 
enjoyed your company less than I really did, for at 
this rate I may say — 

“ Nec tecum possum vivere, nec siur te." 

I will bring you over just such another present when 
l go to the deanery of St. Patrick’s ; which I pro- 
mise you to do if ever I am enabled to return your 
kindness. Dvtuirem patera*, &c. Till then I’ll 
drink (or Gay shall drink) daily healths to you, and 
I will add to your inscription the old Roman vow foi < 
years to come, V0T1S X. VOTIS XX. My mother’s | 
age gives me authority to hope it for yours. Adieu. 

TO MRS. HOWARD. 

September 1, 1726. 

Madam, — Being perpetually teased with the remem- 
brance of you by the sight of your ring on my finger, 
my patience at Inst is at an end ; and in order to be 
revenged, I have sent you a piece of Irish plaid 
made in imitation of the Indian, wherein our work- 
men arc grown so expert that in this kind of stuff 
they are said to excel that which comes from the 
Indies ; and because our ladies are too proud to 
wear what is made at home, the workman is forced 
to run a gold thread through the middle and sell it 
as Indian. But I ordered him to leave out that cir- 
cumstance that you may be clad in Irish stuff and in 
my livery. But I beg you will not tell any parlia- 
ment-man from whence you had that plaid ; other- 
wise, out of malice they will make a law to cut off 
ail our weavers’ fingers. I must likewise tell you, 
to prevent your pride, my intention is to use you 
very scurvily ; for my real design is, that when the 
princess asks you where you got that fine nightgown, 
you are to saj that it is an Irish plaid sent you by 
the dean of St. Patrick’s; who, with his most hum- 
ble duty to her royal highness, is ready to make her 
such another present at the terrible expense of eight 
shillings and threepence per yard, if she will descend 
to honour Ireland with receiving and wearing it. 
And in recompense I, who govern the vulgar, will 
take care to have her royal highness’s health drunk 
by 600 weavers, as an cncourager of the Irish manu- 
factory. And I command you to add that I am no 
courtier nor have anything to ask. May all cour- 
tiers imitate me in that J I hope the whole royal 
family about you is in health. Dr. Arbuthnot lately 
mortified me with an account of a great pain in your 
head. I believe no'head that is good for anything 
is long without some disorder, at least that is the best 
argument I had for anything that iB good in my own. 

I pray God preserve you ; and entreat you to be- 
lieve that I am, with great respect, madam, your 
most obedient and most obliged servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. Port. 

September S. 172#. 

Yoims to Mr. Gay gave me greater satisfaction than 
that to me (though that gave ine a great deal) ; for 
to hear you were safe at your journey’s end exceeds 
the account of your fatigues while in the way to it ; 
otherwise believe me every tittle of each is important 
to me, which sets any oue thing before my eyes that 
happens to you. I wrote you a long letter which 1 
guess reached you the day after your arrival. Since 
then I had a conference with sir Robert Walpole, 
who expressed his desire of having seen you again 
before you left us; he said he observed a willingness 
in you to live among us, which 1 did not deny ; but 
at the same time told him you had no such design 
in your coming this time, which was merely to see a 
few of those you loved ; but that indeed all those 
wished it, and particularly lord Peterborough and 
myself, who wished you loved Ireland less had you 
any reason to love England more. I said nothing 
but what I think would induce any man to be as 
fond of you as I, plain truth, did they know either 
it or you. I cannot help thinking (when 1 consider 
the whole short list of our friends) that none ot 
them except you and I are qualified for the moun- 
tains of Wales. The doctor [Arbuthnot] goes to 
cards, Gay to court ; one loses money, one loses his 
time ; another of our friends labours to be unam- 
bitious, but he labours in an unwilling soil. One 
lady you like 1 has too much of France to be fit for 
Wales : another [Mrs. Howard] is too much a sub- 
ject to princes and potentates to relish that wild 
taste of liberty and poverty. Mr. Congreve is too 
sick to bear a thin air; and site [duchess ot Marl- 
borough] that leads him too rich to enjoy anything. 
Lord Peterborough can go to any climate, but never 
stay in any. Lord Bathurst is too great a husband- 
man to like barren hills, except they are his own to 
improve. Mr. Bethel indeed is too good and too 
honest to live in the world, but yet it is fit for its 
example he should. Wc are left to ourselves in my 
opinion, and may live w’here we please, in Wales, 
Dublin, or Bermudas ; and for me, I assure you I 
love the world so well and it loves me so well that 
I care not in what part of it I pass the rest of 
my days. I see no sunshine but in the face of a 
friend. 

I had a glimpse of a letter of yours lately, by which 
I find you are (like the vulgar) apter to think well 
of people out of power than of people in power ; 
perhaps it is a mistake, but however there is some- 
thing in it generous. Mr. Pultcney takes it ex- 
treme kindly I can perceive, and he lias a great mind 
to thank you for that good opinion for which I be- 
lieve he has ouly to thank his ill fortune ; for if I 
am not in an error, he would rather be in power than 
out. 

To show you how fit I am to live in the moun- 
tains, I will with great truth apply to myself an old 
sentence : — ** Those that are in may abide in ; and 
those that are out may abide out ; yet to me those 
that are in shall be as those that arc out ; and those 
that are out shall be as those that are in.” . 

I am indifferent as to all those matters, but I miss 
you as much as I did the first day when (with a 
short sigh) I parted. Wherever you are, or on the 
mountains of Wales, or on the coast of Dubliu, 

“ Tu mihi, sen miurni Miperc* jam saxa Timavi 
Sive oraro Illy rid legb nrquorir. * - 

I am, and ever shall be, yours, &c. 

• The marrhioncoede Vllette, lord Bolmgbroke'a second wife 
b Whether Timavus or the Illyrian roast. 

Whatever laml or sea thy prewire boast. 

Dry [-km's J'irfil. 
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FROM MR. PULTENEY. 

London, September 3, 1726. 

Dear Sir, — I received the favour of your kind letter 
at my lord Chetwynd’s ; and though you had so much 
goodness as to forbid my answering it at that time, 
yet I should be inexcusable, now I have perfectly 
recovered my health and strength, if l did not return 
you my very hearty thanks for your concern for me 
during my illness. Though our acquaintance has 
not been of long date, yet I think I may venture to 
assure you that even among your old friends you 
have not many who have a juster regard for your 
merit than I have. I could wish that those who are 
more able to serve you than I am had the same de- 
sire of doing it. And yet methinks, now I consider 
it, and reflect who they are, I should be sorry they 
had the merit of doing so right a thing. As well as 
I wish you, I would rather not have you provided 
for yet than provided for by those that I do not like. 
Mr. Pope tells me that we shall see you in spring. 
When we meet again I flatter myself we shall not 
part so soon ; and I am in hopes you will allow' me 
a larger share of your company than you did. All I 
can say to engage you to come a little oftener to my 
house is, to promise that you shall not have one dish 
of meat at my table so disguised but you shall easily 
know what it is. You shall have a cup of your own 
small beer and wine mixed together; you shall have 
no women at table if you do not like them, and no 
men but such as like you. I wished mightily to be 
in London before you left it, having something 
which I would willingly have communicated to you 
that I do not think so discreet to trust to a letter. 
Do not let your expectation be raised as if it was a 
matter of any great consequence ; it is not that, 
though I should be mighty glad you knew it, and 
perhaps I may soon Hud a way of letting you do so. 

Our parliament, they now say, is not to meet till 
after Christmas. The chief business of it being to 
give money, it may be proper the ministers should 
know, a little before it meets, how much further 
they have run the nation in debt, that they may pru- 
dently conceal or provide what they think fit. I am 
told that many among us begin to grumble that 
England should be obliged to support the charge of 
a very expensive war while all the other powers of 
Europe are in peace. But I will enter no further 
into public matters, taking it for granted that a letter 
directed to you, and franked by me, cannot fail of 
raising the curiosity of some of our vigilant ministers, 
and that they will open it, though we know it is not 
customary for them so to do. Mrs. Pulteney is very 
much your humble servant, and I am, with great 
truth, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

W. Pulteney. 


TROM MR. GAY. 

Loudon. September 16, 1726. 

Dear Sir, — Since I wrote last, I have been always 
upon the ramble. I have been in Oxfordshire with 
the duke and duchess of Queensberry, and at Peter- 
sham, and wheresoever they would carry me ; but as 
they will go to Wiltshire without me on Tuesday 
next, for two or three months, I believe I shall then 
have finished my travels for this yea r, and shall not 
go further from London than now and then to 
Twickenham. I saw Mr. Pope on Sunday, who 
ftas lately escaped a very great danger, but is very 
much wounded across his right hand. Coming 
home in the dark about a week ago, alone in my 
lord Bolingbroke's coach from Dawley, he was over- 
turned where a bridge has been broke down, near 
Whitton, about a mile from his own house. He 
wav thrown into the river with the glasses of the 
coach up, and was up to the knots of his periwig in 


water. The footman broke the glass to draw him 
out ; by which he thinks he received the cut across 
his hand. He was afraid he should have lost the 
use of his little finger and the next to it ; but tho 
surgeon, whom he sent for last Sunday from London 
to examine it, told him that his fingers were safe, 
that there were two nerves cut, but no tendon. He 
was in very good health and very good spirits, and 
the wound in a fair way of being soon healed. 11 The 
instructions you sent me to communicate to the 
doctor about the singer 1 transcribed from your own 
letter, and sent to him ; for at that time he was 
going every other day to Windsor-park to visit Mr. 
Congreve, who has been extremely ill, but is now 
recovered, so that I was prevented from seeing of 
hiin by going out of town. I dined and supped on 
Monday last with lord and lady Bulingbroke, at lord 
Berkeley's, at Cranford, and returned to London 
with the duke and duchess of Queensberry, on 
Tuesday, by two o'clock in the morning. You are 
remembered always with great respect by all your 
acquaintance, and every one of them wishes for your 
return. Tho lottery begins to be drawn on Monday 
next, but my week of attendance will be the first in 
October. I am obliged to follow the engravers to 
make them despatch my plates for the Fables ; for 
without it I find they proceed but very slowly. 1 take 
your advice in this, as I wish to do in all things, and 
frequently revise my work, in order to finish it as 
well as I can. Mr. Pulteney takes the letter yon 
sent him in the kindest manner; and I believe he 
is, except a few excursions, fixed in town for the 
winter. As for the particular affair that you want 
to be informed in, we are as yet wholly in the dark ; 
but Mr. Pope will follow your instructions. Mr. 
Lancelot sent for the spectacles you left behind you, 
which were delivered to him. Mr. Jervas’a sheets 
arc sent home to him, mended, finely washed, and 
neatly folded up. I intend to see Mr. Pope to-mor- 
row or on Sunday. 1 have not seen Mrs. Howard 
a great while, which you know must be a great mor- 
tification and self-denial ; but in my case it is par- 
ticularly unhappy that a man cannot contrive to be 
in two places at the same time; if 1 could, while you 
are there, one of them should be always Dublin. 
But after all, it is a silly tiling to be with a friend by 
halves, so that I will give up all thoughts of bringing 
this project to perfection, if you will contrive that we 
shall meet again soon. I am, dear sir, your most 
obliged and affectionate friend and servant, 

J. Gay. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

liomion, September 20, 1726. 

I have been balancing, dear sir, these three days, 
whether I should write to you first. Laving aside 
the superiority of your dignity, I thought a noti- 
fication was due to me, as well as to two others of 
my friends ; then I considered that this was done in 
the public news with all the formalities of reception 
of a lord-lieutenant. I reflected on the dependency 
of Ireland ; but, said I, what if my friend should 
dispute this 1 Then I considered that letters were 
always introduced at first from the civilized to the 
barbarous kingdom. In short, my aifcction, and 
the pleasure of corresponding with my dear friend, 
prevailed ; and since you most disdainfully and bar- 
barously confined me to two lines a month, I was 
resolved to plague you with twenty times that num- 
ber, though I think it was a sort of a compliment to 
be supposed capable of saying anything in two linca. 
The Gascon asked only to speak one word to the 
French king, which the king confining him to, he 
• Sec lonl Bolingbroke's account of tilts accident, in hi* liHlrt 
listed Sc; tcmU-r S». 1726. 
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brought a paper, and said, nigncz, and not a word 
more. Your ncgot inlion with the sins.fi ng man is in j 
the hands of my daughter Nancy, who 1 can assure 
you will neglect nothing that concerns you ; she has | 
written about it. Mr. Pope has been in hazard of 
his life by drowning; coming late, two weeks ago, 
from lord Uolingbroke’s in his eoach and six, a 
bridge on a little river being broke down, they were 
obliged to go through the water, which was not too 
high, but the coach was overturned in it ; and the 
glass being up, which he could not break nor get 
down, he was very near drowned ; for the footman 
was stuck in the mud, and could hardly come in 
time to help him. He had that in common with 
Horace, that it was occasioned by the trunk of a 
tree ; but it was trunco rheda illapsa , neque F uunns 
ictum dextra le cabal ; for he was wounded in the 
left hand, but thank God without any danger ; but 
by the cutting of a large vessel lost a great deal of 
blood. I have been with Mrs. Howard, who has a 
most intolerable pain in one side of her head. 1 
had a great deal of discourse with your friend, her 
royal highness. She insisted upon your wit and 
good conversation. I told her royal highness that 
was not what I valued you for, but for being a sin- 
cere honest man, and speaking truth when others 
were afraid to speak it. 1 have been for near three 
weeks together every day at the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough’s with Mr. Congreve, who has been like to 
die with a fever and the gout in his stomach ; but 
he is now better, and like to do well. My brother 
was near being cast away going to France ; there 
was a ship lost just by him. I write this in a dull 
humour, but with most sincere affection to an un- 
grateful man as you are, that minds everybody more 
than me, except what coucerns my interest. 

My dear friend, farewell. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBRORE. 

Lomlou, September 13, 1726. 

A bookseller [George Faulkner], who says he is 
in a few days going to Dublin, calls here, and offers 
to carry a letter to you. 1 cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of writing to you, though 1 have nothing to say 
more by this conveyance than I should have by that 
i»f the post ; though I have lately clubbed with Pope 
to make up a most elegant epistle to you in prose 
and verse ; and though I wrote the other day 
the first paragraph of that Chcddcr* letter which 
is preparing for you. The only excuse then which 
I can plead for writing now is, that the letter will 
cost you nothing. Have you heard of the accident 
which befel poor Pope in going lately from me t A 
bridge was down, the coach forced to go through the 
tvater, the bank steep, a hole on one side, a block 
of timber on the other, the night as dark as pitch. 
In short, he overturned ; the fall was broke by the 
water, but the glasses were up, and he might have 
been drowned if one of my men had not broke a 
glass, and pulled him out through the window. His 
right hand was severely cut ; but the surgeon thinks 
him in no danger of losing the use of his fingers : 
however, he has lately had very great pains in that 
arm from the shoulder downward, which might 
create a suspicion that some of the glass remains 
still in the flesh. St. Andrl says there is none. If 

• A Chedder letter b a letter written by the contributions of 
several Mends, each furnishing a paragraph. The name is 
burrowed from that of s Urge and excellent cheese made at 
C mvlder in Sometsel.hire, where all the dairies contributed to 
make the cheese. which is thus made of uew ruilk ur fre*h 
cream, of which one dairy not furnishing a sufficient quantity, 
the common i*ractice is to make cheese of milk or cream that 
has been set by till a proper quantity is procured, and thi-n 
pert of it at least is stale. 


so, these pains are owing to a cold he took in a fit of 
gallantry which carried him across the water to see 
Mrs. Howard, who has been extremely ill, but is 
much better. Justus I am writing, 1 hear that Dr. 
Arbuthnot says that Mr. Pope’s pains are rheumatic, 
and have no relation to his wound. He suffers very 
much ; I will endeavour to see him to-morrow. Let 
me hear from you as often M you can afford to write. 
I would say something to you of myself if 1 had any 
good to say ; but I am much in the same way in 
which you left me, eternally busy about trifles, dis- 
agreeable in themselves, but rendered supportable 
by their end ; which is, to enable me to bury myself 
from the world (who cannot he more tired of ine 
than I am of it) in an agreeable sepulchre. I hope 
to bring this about by next spring, and shall be glad 
to sec you at my funeral. Adieu. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

Whitehall, Octolior 22. 1728. 

Dear Sir, — Before I say one word to you give me 
leave to say something of the other gentleinau’s 
affair. The letter was sent ; and the answer was, 
that everything was finished and concluded accord- 
ing to orders, and that it would be publicly known to 
be so in a very few days ; so that I think there can be 
no occasion for his writing any more about this affair. 

The letter you wrote to Mr. Pope was not re- 
ceived till eleven or twelve days after date ; and the 
post-office, we suppose, have very vigilant officers, 
for they had taken care to make him pay for a 
double letter. I wish I could tell you that the cut- 
ting of the tendons of two of his fingers was a joke ; 
but it is really so; the wound is quite healed; his 
hand is still weak, and the tw # o fingers drop down- 
ward, as I told you before ;* but I hope it will be 
very little troublesome or detrimental to him. 

In answer to our letter of maps, pictures, aud re- 
ceipts, you call it a tripartite letter. If you will 
examine it once again, you will find some lines of 
Mrs. Howard and some of Mr. Pultcney which you 
haTe not taken the least notice of. The receipt of 
the veal is of Monsieur Dcvaux, Mr. Pulteney’s 
cook ; and it has been approved of at one of our 
Twickenham entertainments. The difficulty of the 
saucepan I believe you will find is owing to a negli- 
gence in perusing the manuscript, for, if I remember 
right, it is there called a stewpan. Your earthern 
vessel, provided it is close stopped, I allow to be a 
good succedaneum. As to the boiliug chickens in a 
wooden bowl, I should be quite ashamed to consult 
Mrs. Howard upon your account, W'ho thinks her- 
self entirely neglected by you in not writing to her 
as you promised ; however, let her take it as she 
will, to serve a friend 1 will venture to ask it of her. 
The prince and his family come to settle in town to- 
morrow. That Mr. rulteney expected an answer 
to his letter, and would be extremely pleased to hear 
from you, is very certain ; for I have heard him talk 
of it with expectation for above a fortnight. 

I have of late been very much out of order with a 
slight fever, which I am not yet quite free from. It 
was occasioned by a cold, which my attendance at 
; the Guildhall improved. I have not a friend who 
I has got anything under my administration but the 
duchess of Queensberry, who has had a benefit of a 
thousand pounds. Your mentioning Mr. Rollinsnn b 
so kindly will, I know, give him much pleasure, for 
1 he always talks of you with great regard and in the 
strongest terms of friendship. He has been of late 

• In a letter of September 16, Gay says no tendon is cut ; h« 
must therefore refer to a letter not in this collection. if his me. 
morv did not tail him. 

* A great friend of lord Bnlinshroke, Dr. Swift, and Mr. 

■ Tope. He married the wi low of John earl of Winch** I m«. 
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ill of a fever, but is recovered so as to go abroad and 
take the air. 

If the engravers keep their word with me, I shall 
be able to publish my Fables soon after Christmas. 
The doctor’s book * is entirely printed oil*, and will 
be very soon published. I believe you will expect 
that I should give you some account how 1 have 
spent my time since you left me. I hare attended 
ray distressed friend at Twickenham, and been his 
amanuensis, which you know is no idle charge. I 
have read about half Virgil and half Spenser's 
“ Fairy Queen.” I still despise court preferments, 
so that 1 lose no time upon attendance on great men ; 
and still can find amuscincut enough without qua* 
drillc, which here is the universal employment of life. 

I thought you would be glad to hear from me, so 
that I determined not to stir out of my lodgings till 
1 had answered your letter : and I think I shall very 
probably hear more of the matter which 1 mention 
in the first paragraph of this letter as soon as I go 
abroad ; for I expect it every day. We have no news 
as yet of Mr. Stopford : b Mr. Kollinson told me he 
shall know of his arrival, and will send me word. 
Lord Bolingbroke has been to make a visit to sir 
William Wyndham. 1 hear he is returned, but I have 
not seen him. If I had been in a better state of 
health, and Mrs. Howard* were not to come to town 
to-morrow, I would have gone to Mr. Pope's to-day 
to have dined with him there on Monday. 

You ask me how to address to lord B , when 

you are disposed to write to him. If you mean lord 
Burlington, he is not yet returned from France, but 
he is expected every day. If you mean lord B ithurst, 
he is in Gloucestershire, and makes but a very short 
stay ; so that if you direct to one of them in St. 
Jatnes's-square, or to the other at Burlington-house 
iu Piccadilly, your letter will find them. 1 will make 
your compliments to lord Chesterfield and Mr. Pulte- 
ney, and I beg you in return to make mine to Mr. Ford. 
Next week I shall have a new coat and new buttons 
for the birthday, though I do not know but a turn- 
coat might have been more for my advantage. Yours 
most sincerely and affectionately. 

P. S. I hear that lord Bolingbroke will be in town, 

at his own house in Pall-mall, next week. 


As we cannot enjoy any good things without tout 
partaking of it, accept of the following receipt* for 


stewing veal 
" Take a knuckle of veal ; 

You may bay it or steal. 

Iii n few piece* cut it. 

In * *tewin« p«n put it. 
S»lt,]H*pper,i»iid mace, 

Mud sea«no thi* knuckle; 
Then* what’* join d to a place. 
With other herin mack to : 

That which kilt cl kins; Will, f 
And whatneier stand* -till;! 
Some »piigs of that bed 
Where children are bred h 
Which much von will mend, if 
Both *pmaeh and endive, 

Ami lettuce and beet. 

With mangold meet. 


Put no water at all, 

F«>r it maketh tiling* small ; 
Which, lent it should happen, 
A close cover clap on. 

Put this pot of Wood’s metal* 
In a hot boiling kettle. 

And there let it lie 
(Mar-, the doctrine 1 teach) 
Alxmt,— ltd me * e - 
T brier ns long us you preach: 5 
So, skimming the fat off 
Kay grace wuh your hat off. 

O then I with what rapture 
Will it fill deau and chapter I” 


• Arhulhnot’s " Tubles of Ancient Coins,” See. 

h Hr. Jamet Stopford, fallow of Trinity college, Dubliu, and 
advanced to the bishopric ofClojne in February, 1753. 

* Afterwards couuteM of Suffolk, from whom Gay at tliia 
time had expectations. 

<1 This ii supposed to be the receipt of Mr. Pulteney's cook, 
mentioned in the former part of the fetter, versified. 

« Vulifo ta'nry. — Oar. 

t Supposed tarrel —Gar. The name of the horse which fell 
with king William. 

f This i« by Or. Bentley thought to bo time or thumr. — G*r. 

5 Parsley. See OtamberUvne.— -Ow. 

Of this composition see the works of the copper-farthing 
dsn.— Gat. m * 

5 Winch we suppose to be nrar two hour*.— Gat. 


FROM DR AnBUTIINOT. 

London, November 8, 1728. 

I take it mighty kindly that a man of your high 
post, dear sir, was pleased to write me so long a 
letter. I look upon the captain Tom* of a great nation 
to be a much greater man than the governor of it. 

1 am sorry your commission about your singer bus 
not been executed sooner. It is not Nanny’s fault, 
who has spoke several times to Dr. Pepush about it, 
and writ three or four letters, and received for an- 
swer that he would write for the young fellow ; but 
still nothing is done. I will endeavour to get his 
name and direction, and write to him myself. 

Your books shall be sent as directed ; they have 
been printed above a month ; but I cannot get ray 
subscribers’ names. 5 I will make over all my profits 
to you for the property of" Gulliver's Travels,” which 
I believe will have as great a run as John Bunyan. 
Gulliver is a happy man, that at his age can write 
such a merry work. 

I made ray lord archbishop's* compliments to 
her royal highness, who returns his grace her thanks; 
at the same time, Mrs. Howard read your letter to 
herself. The princess immediately seized on your 
plaid d for her own use, and has ordered the young 
princesses to be clad in the same. When I had the 
honour to see her, she was reading “ Gulliver,” and 
was just come to the passage of the hobbling prince, 
which she laughed at. 1 tell you freely the part of 
the projectors is the least brilliant. Lewis grumbles 
a little at it, and says he wants the key to it, and is 
daily refiuing. I suppose he will he able to publish 
like Barnevclt* in time. I gave your service to lady 
Harvey. She is in a little sort of a miff about a 
ballad that was writ on her to the tune of Molly 
Mog, and sent to her in the name of a begging poet. 
She was bit, and wrote a letter to the begging poet, 
and desired him to change two double entendres, 
which the authors, Mr. Pulteney and lord Chester- 
field, changed to single entendres. I was agaiust 
that, though I had a hand in the first. She is not 
displeased, I believe, with the ballad, but only with 
being bit. 

There has been a comical paper about' quadrille, 
describing it in the terms of a lewd debauch among 
four ladies meeting four gallants, two of a ruddy and 
two of a swarthy complexion, talking of their a— es, 
&c. The riddle is carried on in pretty strong terms: 
it was not found out for a long time. The ladies, 
Imagining it to be a real thing, began to guess who 
were of the party. A great minister was for hang- 
ing the author. In short it has made very good 
sport. 

Gay has had a little fever, but is pretty well re- 
covered; so is Mr. Pope. We shall meet at lord 
Bolingbrokc's on Thursday, in town, at dinner, and 
remember you. ” Gulliver” is in everybody’s hands. 
Lord Scarborough, who is no inventor of stories, 
told me that he fell in compauy with a roaster of a 
ship who told him that he was very well acquainted 
with ** Gulliver ;" but that the printer had mistaken, 
that he lived in Wapping and not in Rotherhithe. 
I lent the book to an old gentleman, who went im- 
mediately to his map to search for Lilliput. 

* A cant name Tor the ringleader of n mob. 

*To " Table* of Ancient Coin*. Weight*, and Measure*, ex- 
plained and exemplified iu several Dissertations.'*. 

« Probably archbishop King, of Dublin 

S The dean sent a present of some silk plaids from Ireland to 
some of the royal family and to Mrs. Howard. 

• This refer* to " A Key to the Lock ; or a Treatise proving 
beyond all Contradiction the dangerous Tendency of a Ute 
Poem, entitled the Rape of the Lock, to oovernmeut and lU-lt- 
gion By Ksdraa Bamevrlt, apothecary ” 

f W ritteu by M r. Congreve, and print, d in Almoud's “ Found 
Ung Hospital for Wit," No. S3. 
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We expect war here. The city of London are all 
crying out for it, and they ahall be uudonc without 
it, there being now a total aloppage of all trade. I 
think one of the beat couraea will be to rig out a 
privateer for the West Indies. Will you be con- 
cerned 1 Wo will build her at Bermudas, and get 
Mr. dean Berkeley to be our manager. 

1 had the honour to see lord Oxford, who naked 
kindly for you, and said he would write to you. If 
the project goes on of printing some papers, he has 
promised to give copies of some things which I be- 
lieve cannot be found elsewhere. My family, thank 
God, are pretty well, as far as I know, anil gi\c their 
service. My brother Robert has been very ill of a 
rheumatism. \Y ishing you all health and happiness, 
and not daring to write my paper on the other aide, 
I must remain, dear air, your most faithful humble 
servant, 

Jo. AitBtrrnuoT. 

FllOM MR. TOPE. 

November 16. 1786. 

I have rctolved to take time; ami in spite of all 
misfortunes and demurs which sickness, lameness, or 
disability of any kind can throw in my way, to write 
you (at intervals) a long letter. My two least fingers 
of one hand hang impediments to the other, like 
useless dependents, who only take up room, and 
never arc active or ‘assistant to our wants : I shall 
never be much the better for them. I congratulate 
you first upon what you call your cousiu's wonder- 
ful book, which is publica trita tnanu at present, and 
I prophesy will be hereafter the admiration of all 
men. That countenance with which it is received 
by some statesmen is delightful ; I wish I could tell 
you how every single man looks upon it, to observe 
which has been my whole diversion this fortnight. 

1 have never been a night in London Bince you left 
me till now for this very end, and indeed it bos fully 
answered my expectations. 

I find no considerable man very angry at the 
book ; some indeed think it rather too bold, and 
too general a satire ; but none that I hear of accuse 
It of particular reflections (I mean no persons of 
consequence or good judgment; the mob of critics 
you know always arc desirous to apply satire to 
those they envy for being above them), so that you 
needed not to have been so secret upon this head. 
Motte received the copy (he tells me) he knew not 
from whence, nor from whom, dropped at his house 
in the dark from a hackney coach ; by computing 
the time I found it was after you left England, so 
for my part I suspend my judgment. 

I am pleased with the nature and quality of 
your present to the princess. The Irish stuff you 
sent to Mrs. Howard her royal highness laid hold 
of, and has made up for her own use. Are you de- 
termined to be national in every thing, even in your 
civilities 1 You are the greatest politician in Europe 
at this rate; but os you are a rational politician 
there is no great fear of you, you will never succeed. 

Another thing in which you have pleased me, was 
what you say of Mr. Pulteney, by which it seems to 
me that you value no man's civility above your own 
dignity, or your own reason. Surely, without flattery, 
you are now above all parties of men, and it is high 
time to be so, after twenty or thirty years' observation 
of the great world. 

" Nullius add ictus jura re in verba matrulri."* 

I question not, many men would be of your inti- 
macy, that you might he of their interest ; but God 
forbid an honest or witty man should be of any, but 

a ** To follow any party-leader's call." 

VOL. II. 


that of his country. They have scoundrels enough 
to write for their passions and their designs ; let us 
write for truth, for honour, and for posterity. If you 
must needs write about politics at all ^but perhaps 
it is full as wise to play the fool any other way), 
murely it ought to be so us to preserve the dignity an J 
integrity of your character with those times to come 
which will most impartially judge of you. 

I wish you had writ to lord Peterborough ; no man 
is more affectionate towards you. Do not fancy none 
but lories are your friends ; for at that rate I must 
be at most but half your friend, and sincerely I am 
wholly so. Adieu : write often, and come soon ; for 
many wish you well and all would be glad of your 
company. 

FROM MRS. HOWARD.. 

_ November. 1786. 

I Dio not expect that the sight of my ring would 
produce the effect it has. I was in such a hurry to 
show your plaid to the princess that I could not stay 
to put it into the shape you desired. It pleased ex- 
tremely, and 1 have orders to fit it up according to 
the first design ; but as this is not proper for the 
public, you are desired to send over, for the same 
princess's use, the height of the Ilrobdingnag dwarf 
multiplied by 2£. The young princesses must be 
taken care of; theirs must be in three shares : for a 
short method, you may draw a lino of twenty feet, 
and upon that by two circles form an equilateral 
triangle; then measuring each side, you will find 
the proper quantity and proper division. If you 
want a more particular and better rule, I refer you 
to the academy of Lagado. b I am of opinion many 
in this kingdom will soon appear in your plaid. To 
this end it will be highly necessary that care be 
taken of disposing of the purple, the yellow, and the 
white silks; and though the gowns are for princesses 
the officers arc very vigilant ; so take care they arc 
not seized. Do not forget to be observant how you 
dispose the colours. I shall take all particular pre- 
cautions to have the money ready, and to return it 
the way you judge safest. I think it would be 
worth your reflecting in what manuer the checker 
might be best managed. 

The princess will take care that you shall have 
pumps sufficient to serve you till you return to Eng- 
land, but thinks you cannot, in common decency, 
appear in heels, c and therefore advises jour keeping 
close till they arrive. Here nrc several Lilliputian 
mathematicians, so that the length of your head oi 
of your foot is a sufficient measure. Send it by the 
first opportunity. Do not forget our good friends 
the 500 weavers. You may omit the gold thread. 
Mauy disputes have ari6cn here whether the big- 
endians and lesscr-endiaus ever differed in opinion 
about the breaking of eggs, when they were to b« 
either buttered or poached * or whether this part of 
cookery was ever known in Lilliput t 

I cannot conclude without telling you that our 
island is in great joy; one of our jnhoos having 
been delivered of a creature, half Yam and half 
yahoo ; and anotffer has brought forth four perfect 
black rabbits/ 1 May we not hope, and with some 
probability expect, that in time our female jahoos 
will produce a race of Houyhuhnms t I am, sir, 
your most humble servant. Sieve Yahoo.® 

■ indorsed" November, 1726. Amweicd 11th." 

1 See " Gulliver'* Travel*.” 

* In ‘'Gulliver'* Travel*” high anil low heel* are made the dir 
tincUon of political parties. — Whig and Tory were s.l ailed to ia 
this familiar metaphor. 

* Au importer called MwyTo ti put *«wh a trick oar* t\« 

P'tl die. 

* Sieve i* a name Riven by Swift, in” GulUveiiTravei*,’ - toa 

conn lad). 

* <. 
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TO MRS. HOWARD. 

November 17, IT 1 S. 

Madam, — When I received your letter, I thought 
it the most unaccountable one I ever saw in my life, 
and was not able to comprehend three words of it to- 
gether. The perverseness of your lines astonished 
me, which tended downward to the right in one 
page, and upward in the two others. This I thought 
impossible to be done by any one who did not squint 
with both eyes, an infirmity I never observed in 
you. However, one thing 1 was pleased with, that 
after you had writ down you repented, and writ me 
up again. But I continued four days at a loss for 
your meaniug, till a bookseller sent me the Travels 
of one captain Gulliver, who proved a very good 
explainer, although at the same time I thought it 
hard to be forced to read a book of seven hundred 
pages in order to understand a letter of fifty lines ; 
especially as those of our faculty are already but too 
much pestered with commentators. The stuffs you 
require are making, because the weaver piques him- 
self upon having them in perfection. But he has 
read Gulliver’s book, and has no conception what 
you mean by returning money ; for he has become a 
proselyte of the Houyhnhnms, whose great principle, 
if I rightly remember, is benevolence ; and as to 
myself, I am so highly offended with such a base 
proposal, that I am determined to complain of you 
to her royal highness that you are a mercenary yahoo, 
fond of shining pebbles. What have I to do with 
ou or your court further than to show the esteem I 
avc for your person, because you happen to deserve ; 
it ; and my gratitude to her royal highness, who was 
pleased a little to distinguish me ? which, by the way, 
is the greatest compliment I ever paid, and may pro- 
bably be the last; for I am not such a prostitute 
flatterer as Gulliver, whose chief study is to exte- 
nuate the vices and magnify the virtues of mankind, 
and perpetually dins our ears with the praises of his 
country in the midst of corruption, and for that 
reason alone has found so many readers, and proba- 
bly will have a pension, which I suppose was his 
chief design in writing. As for his compliments to 
the ladies, 1 can easily forgive him, as a natural 
effect of the devotion which our sex ought always to 
pay to yours. You need not be in pain about the 
officers searching or seizing the plaids, for the silk 
has already paid duty in England, and there is no 
law against exporting silk manufacture from hence. 

1 am sure the princess and you have got the length 
of my foot, and sir Robert Walpole Bays he has the 
length of ray head, so that I need not give you the 
trouble of sending you either. I shall only tell you, 
in general, that I never had a long hand, and for that 
reason few people have thought it worth while to 
get the length of my foot. I cannot answer your 
queries about eggs, buttered or poached, but 1 pos- 
sess one talent which admirably qualifies me for 
roasting them ; for as the world with respect to eggs 
is divided into pciters and roasters, it is my unhap- 
piness to he one of the latter, aud consequently to 
be persecuted by the former. I have been five days 
turning over old books to discover the meaning of 
those monstrous births you mention. That of the 
four black rabbits seems to threaten some dark court 
intrigue, and perhaps, some change in the adminis- 
tration ; for the rabbit is an undermining animal 
that loves to walk in the dark. The blackness de- 
notes the bishops, whereof some of the last you 
have made are persons of such dangerous parts and 
profound abilities : but rabbits being clothed in 
furs may perhaps glance at the judges. However, 
the ram — by which is meant the ministry — butting 
with his two horns, one against the church and the 


other against the law, shall obtain the victory. And 
whereas the birth was a conjunction of rain and 
yahoo, this is easily explained by the story of Chi- 
ron, governor, or, which is the same thing, chief 
minister, to Achilles, who was half man and half 
brute; which, as Machiavel observes, all good go- 
vernors of princes ought to be. But 1 am at the 
end of my line, nnd my lines. This is without a 
cover, to save money, and plain paper, because the 
gilt is bo thin it will discover secrets between us. 
lu a little room for words I assure you of my being, 
with truest respect, madam, your most obedient 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, November IT, 17t«. 

I am just come from answering a letter of Mrs. 
Howard’s, writ in such mystical terms that 1 should 
never have found out the meaning if a book had not 
been sent me called 44 Gulliver’s Travels,” of which 
you say so much in yours. I read the book over, and in 
the second volume observed several passages which 
appear to be patched and altered, 1 and the style of a 
different sort, unless I am mistaken. I)r. Arbuthnot 
likes the projcctors b least ; others, you tell me, the 
flying island ; some think it wrong to be so hard 
upon whole bodies or corporations, yet the general 
opinion is, that reflections on particular parsons are 
most to be blamed : so that in these cases I think 
the best method is to let censure and opinion take 
their course. A bishop here said that book was full 
of improbable lies, and for his part he hardly believed 
a word of it ; and so much for Gulliver. 

Going to England is a very good thing, if it were 
not attended with an ugly circumstance of returning 
to Ireland. It is a shame you do not persuade your 
ministers to keep mo on that side, if it were but by 
a court expedient of keeping me in prison for a 
plotter ; but at tire same time I must tell you that 
such journeys very much shorten my life, for a month 
here is longer than six at Twickenham. 

How comes friend Gay to he so tedious! Another 
man can publish fifty thousand lies sooner than he 
can publish fifty fables. 

I am just going to perform a very good office; it 
is to assist with the archbishop in degrading a par- 
son who couples all our beggars, by which 1 shall 
make one happy man, and decide the great question 
of an indelible character in favour of the principles 
in fashion ; this I hope you will represent to the 
ministry in my favour as a point of merit ; so fare- 
well till I return. 

I am come back, and have deprived the parson, 
who, by a law here, is to he hanged the next couple 
he marries ; he declared to us that he resolved to be 
hanged, only desired that when he was to go to the 
gallows the archbishop would take off his excom- 
munication. Is not he a good Catholic! and yet he 
is but a Scotchman. This is the only Irish event I 
ever troubled you with, and 1 think it deserves no- 
tice. Let me add, that if I were Gulliver's friend I 
would desire all my acquaintance to give out that 
his copy was basely mangled, and abused, and added 
to, nnd blotted out, by the printer; for so to me it 
seems, in the second volume particularly. Adieu. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

November 17, 17S6. 

About ten days ago a book was published here of the 
travels of one Gulliver, which has been the conver- 

• Set? the introductory letter from Gullivei to hw coum« 

h« understood it to he Intended as a *nll»e on tbs 
Royal Society. 
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•ation of the whole town ever since: the whole im- 
pression sold in a week : and nothing is more divert- 
ing than to hear the different opinions people give of 
it, though all agree in liking it extremely. It is 
generally said that you arc the author ; but I am told 
the bookseller declares he knows not from what hand 
it came. From the highest to the lowest it is uni- 
versally read, from the cabinet-council to the nursery. 
The politicians to a man agree, that it is free from 
particular reflections, but that the satire on general 
societies of men is too severe. Not but we now and 
then meet with people of greater perspicuity, who 
are in search for particular applications in every leaf; 
and it is highly probable wc shall have keys pub- 
lished to give light into Gulliver's design. Lord — 
is the person who least approves it, blaming it as a 
design of evil consequence to depreciate human 11a* 
ture, at which it cannot be wondered that he takes 
roost offence, being himself the most accomplished 
of his species, and so losing more than any other of 
that praise which is due both to the dignity and 
virtue of a man.* Your friend, my lord Harcourt, 
commends it very much, though he thinks in some 
places the matter too far carried. The duchess dow- 
ager of Marlborough is in raptures at it ; she says 
she can dream of nothing else since she read it : she 
declares that she has now found out, that her whole 
life has been lost in caressing the worst part of man- 
kind, and treating the best as her foes : and that if 
she kuew Gulliver, though he had been the worst 
enemy she ever had, she should give up her present 
acquaintance for his friendship. You may see by 
this that you are not much injured by being sup- 
posed the author of this piece. If you are, you have 
disobliged us and two or three of your best friends, 
in not giving us the least hint of it while you were 
with us ; and iu particular Dr. Arbuthnot, who says 
it is ten thousand pities he had not known it, he 
could have added such abundance of things upon 
every subject. Among lady critics, some have found 
out that Mr. Gulliver had a particular malice to 
maids of honour. Those of them who frequent the 
church say, his design is impious, and that it is de- 
preciating the works of the Creator. Notwithstand- 
ing, I am told the princess has read it with great 
pleasure. As to other critics, they think the Hying 
island is the least eutertaining ; and so great an 
opinion the town have of the impossibility of Gulli- 
ver’s writing at all below himself, it is agreed that 
part was not writ by the same hand, though this has 
its defenders too. It has passed lords and commons 
tie mine contradiccnte ; and the whole town, men, 
women, and children, are quite full of it. 

Perhaps I may all this time be talking to you of a 
book you have never seen, and which has not yet 
reached Ireland j if it has not, I believe what we 
have said will he sufficient to recommend it to your 
reading, and that you will order me to send it to you. 

But it will be much better to come over yourself, 
and read it here, where you will have the pleasure 
of variety of commentators to explain the difficult 
passages to you. 

We all rejoice that you have fixed the precise time 
of your corning to be cum hirundine prinu 1 , which 
we modem naturalists pronounce, ought to be i 
reckoned, c ontrary to Pliny, iu this northern latitude 
of fifty-two degrees, from the end of February, Styl. 
Greg, at furthest. But to us, your friends, the coming 
of such a bluck swallow as you will mukc a summer 

• It U no wonder a man or rral merit should condemn a satire 
nn his species, a* it injures virtue and violate* truth; and a* 

Id le, that a corrupt nod w oniric** mail should npprotr such a I 
satire, became it justifies Iris principles, nnd tends to excuse 
his practice.— Waruchtom. 


in the worst of seasons. Wc are no less glad a i vour 
mention of Twickenham and Dawley : and iu town, 
you know, you have a lodging at court. 

The princess is clothed in Irish silk ; pray give our 
service to the weavers. We are strangely surprised 
to hear that the bells in Ireland ring without your 
money. I hope you do not write the thing that it 
not. Wc are afraid that B— hath been guilty of that 
crime, that you (like a houylmhnm) have treated him 
as a yahoo,* and discarded him your service. I fear 
you do not understand these modish terms, which 
every creature now understands but yourself. 

iou tell us your wiue is bad, and that the clergy 
do not frequent your house, which we look upon to 
be tautology. The best advice we can give you is, 
to make them ft present of your wine and come away 
to better. 

V ou fancy we envy you, but you are mistaken ; w« 
envy those you are with, for we eannotenvy the man 
we love. Adieu. 


FROM THE EAR I. OF PETERBOROl'GH. 

November 29. 17*». 

8lR « — * waa endeavouring to give an answer to your* 
in a new dialect, which most of us are very fond of. 
I depended much upon a lady who had a good ear 
and a pliant tongue, in hopes she might have taught 
me to draw sounds out of consonants. But she, 
being a professed friend to the Italian speech and 
vowels, would give me no assistance, and so I arn 
forced to write to you iu the yahoo language. 

The new one iu fashion is much studied, and great 
pains taken about the pronunciation. Everybody 
(since a new turn) approves of it; but the women 
seem most satisfied, who declare for few words aud 
boree performance. It suffices to let you know that 
there is a neighing duetto appointed for the next 
opera. 

Strange distempers rage in the nation, which your 
friend the doctor 1 * takes no care of. In some, the 
imagination is struck with the apprehension of swell- 
ing to a giant or dwindling to a pigmy. Others 
expect nn oration equal to any of Cicero’s, from an 
eloquent bard, and some take the braying of an ass 
for the emperor’s speech in favour of the Vienna al- 
liance. The knowledge of the ancient world is of 
no use ; men have lost their titles ; continents and 
islands have got new names just upon the appear- 
ance of a certain book.* Women bring forth rabbits 
and every man whose wife has conceived expects an 
heir with four legs. It was concluded not long ago, 
that such confusion could be only brought about by 
the black art, and by the spells of a notorious scrib- 
bling magician,* who was generally suspected and 
was to be recommended to the mercy of the inquisi- 
tion. Indictments were upon the anvil, a charge of 
sorcery preparing, and Merlin’s friends were afraid 
that the exasperated pettifoggers would persuade the 
jury to bring in biUa rcra. For they pretended to 
bring in certain proofs of his appearance in several 
shapes : at one time a drapier ; f at another n Wapping 
surgeon;* sometimes a nardac, sometimes a reverend 
divine. Nay, more, — that he could raise the dead ; 
that he had brought philosophers, heroes, and poets, 

» By this circumstance it is dear that Gay knew Swift to 
the author of “ Gulliver," though the whole letter pleasantly 
Roes on the idea of Swift's being a stranger to the work.— 
Dr. Wa rtov. 
b Probably ArWhuot. , 

* ** Gulliver's Travels.” 

•* Mary Tofts pretended to do this, bnt being brought up to 
town and well watched, the imposture was detected. 

* The denn* 

r In the " Drapi'*r*S Letters against Wood’s halfpence.'* 

* Lemuel Gulliver. 
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in the same caravan from the other world ; and, after 
a few questions, had sent them all to play at qua- 
drille iu a Hying island of his own. 

This was the scene not many days ago, aud burn- 
ing was too good for the wizard. But what muta- 
tions among the Lilliputians! The greatest lady in 
the nation resolves to send a pair of shoes without 
heels to captaiu Gulliver ; she takes vi et armis the 
plaid from the lady it was sent to, which is soon to 
appear upon her royal person ; and now who but 
captain Gulliver 1 The captain indeed has nothiug 
more to do but to chalk his pumps, learn to dance 
upon the rope, and I may yet live to see him a 
bishop. Verily, verily, I believe he never was in such 
imminent danger of preferment. Sir, your affection- 
ate tur. 


TO MR. l*OI*E. 

December i, 1726. 

I liEiievKthc hurt in your hand affects me more 
than it does yourself, and with reason, because l may 
probably be a greater loser by it. What have acci- 
dents to do with those who are neither jockeys, nor 
fox-hunters, nor bullies, nor drunkards t And yet a 
rascally groom shall gallop a foundered horse ten 
miles upon a causeway ami get home safe. 

I am very much pleased that you approve what was 
sent, because I remember to have heard a great man 
say, that nothing required more judgment than 
making a present; 4 which, when it is done to those 
of high rank, ought to be something that is not 
readily got for money. You oblige me and at the same 
time do me justice, in what you observe as to Mr. 
Pulteney. Besides, it is too late in life for me to act 
otherwise, and therefore I follow a very easy road to 
virtue and purchase it cheap. If you will give me 
leave to join us, iB not your life and mine a state of 
power, and dependence a state of slavery 1 We care 
not threepence whether a prince or minister will see 
us or not : we are not afraid of having ill offices doue 
us, nor are at the trouble of guarding our words for 
fear of giving offence. I do agree that riches are 
liberty, but then we arc to put into the balance how 
long our apprenticeship is to last in acquiring them. 

Since you have received the verses,® I most ear- 
nestly entreat you to burn those which you do not 
approve ; and in those few where you may not dis- 
like some parts, blot out the rest, and sometimes 
(though it he against the laziness of your nature) be 
so kind as to make a few corrections if the matter 
\\ ill bear them. I have some few of those things I 
call thoughts moral and diverting; if you please, I 
will send the best I can pick from them to add to the 
new volume. I have reason to choose the method 
you mention of mixing the several verses, and I hope 
thereby among the bad critics to be cn tilled to more 
merit than is my due. 

This moment I am so happy as to have a letter 
from my lord Peterborough, for which I entreat you 
will present him with my humble respects and 
thanks, though he all-to-be Gullivers me by very 
strong insinuations. Though you despise riddles, 1 
am strongly tempted to send a parcel to be printed by 
themselves and make a nine penny job for the book- 
seller. There arc some of my own, wherein I ex- 
ceed mankind, mira poeinata ! the most solemn that 
were ever seen : and some writ by others, admirable 
indeed but far inferior to mine; but I will not praise 
myself. You approve that writer who laughs and 

• The present to the princes* of Wale* of Irish Huff. 

k A just character of Swift » poetry at well as hi* prose Is, 
that it •' cotiMsis of proper word* iu proper places. ” Johnson 
»vd once to me, s;«*..kjnc of the simplicity of Swift * rtyle,— 
'* the rogue never hazard. a figure.’*— Da. War ms. 


makes others laugh ; but why should I who hate the 
world, or you who do not love it, make it so happy 1 
therefore I resolve from henceforth to handle only 
serious subjects, nisi quid tu docts Trebati , dissentis . 
Yours, Slc. Jonathan Swift. 


TO MRS. HOWARD.* 

Madam, — My correspondents have informed me that 
your ladyship has done me the honour to answer 
several objections that ignorance, malice, and party 
have made to my Travels, and been so charitable ns 
to justify the fidelity and veracity of the author. This 
zeal you have shown for truth calls for my particular 
thanks, anti at the same time encourages me to beg 
you would continue your goodness to me, by recon- 
ciling me to the maids of honour, whom they say 1 
have most grievously offended. I am so stupid as not 
to fiud out how 1 have disobliged them. Is there any 
harm in a young lady's reading of romances! Or did 
1 make use of on improper engine to extinguish afire 
that was kindled by a maid of honour 1 And 1 will 
venture to affirm, that if ever the young ladies of 
your court should meet with a man of as little conse- 
quence in this country as I was in Brobdingnag, 
they would use him with as much contempt; but I 
submit myself and my cause to your better judgment, 
and beg leave to lay the crown of Lilliput at your 
feet, as a small acknowledgment of your favour to 
my book and person. I found it in the corner of my 
waistcoat pocket, into which I thrust most of the 
valuable furniture of the royal apartment when the 
palace was on fire, and, by mistake, brought it with me 
into England ; for 1 very honestly restored to their 
majesties all their goods that 1 knew were in my 
possession. May all courtiers imitate roc in that, 
and my being, madam, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LADY BOLING BROK E> 

Do Hawley, ce premier Pevrler, 1727 
On m'a dit, monsieur, que vous vous plaigncz dff 
n’avoir point reed des mes lettres. Vous avez tort : 
je vous traite comme lea divinites, qui tienneut conto 
aux hommes de leurs intentions. 11 y a dix ans que 
j'ai cclle de vous $crire; avant que d’avoir I’honneur 
de vous connoitre, l’idfe que je me faisois de votre 
grnvite, me reteuoit: depuis que j*ai eu celui de voir 
votre reverence, je ne me suis pas trouvfc as sex 
d'imagiuation pour l'lmzardcr. Un certain M. de 
Gulliver avoit un peu remis en niouvement cette 
pauvre imagination ci 6teinte par I’air de Londres, 
et par dcs conversations dont je n'entend que le 
bruit. Je voulus me saisir dc ce moment pour vous 
tcrire, mats je tombai malade, et je Pai toujours ete 
depuis trois mois. Je profitc done, monsieur, du 
premier retour de ma santft pour vous remcrcier de 
vos reprochcs, dont je suis tres Hattie, et pour vous 
dire un mot de mon ami M. Gulliver. J'apprends 
avec une grande satisfaction, qu’il vicntd ltre traduit 
en Francois, et comme mon sljour en Angletcrre a 
beaucoup redouble mon amitie pour mon pays ct 
pour mes compatriotes, je suis rati qu’ils puissent 
participer au plaisir quo m'a fait ce bon monsieur, 
et profiter de ces dlcouvcrtcs. Je ne dlscsplrc pas 
mime que 12 vaisse&ux que la France vient d'armcr 
ne puissent Ctre destines ft une einbasBade chex mes- 

• This letter mint have been written about the end ol' the year 
1726. It U in the character of Gulliver. 

b A Fuucli lady of great fortune, learning, and politene**, 
tecund wife to lord viscount BoHntfbrokc, who rauried her 
whilst in exile. She luid Lem second wife of the marquis de 
Vilettr, chef d'escadre. nephew or cousin to m a rtam c de M.iiu- 
tenoo See Voltaire, “Siecle do Louir XIV.,” tom- ii. Shu 
died March is. 174«* Lord Boling! rokc survived her, dying 
IW uiWr 15, 1751, aged 7s. 
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tie urs let Houyhnhnms. En ce casje vous propo- 1 
serai que nous fassions ce voyage. En attendant je 
sai bon gr£ a un ouvrier de votre nation, qui pour 
instruire les dames (leaquelles comine vous saves, 
monsieur, tout iei un grand usage de leurs ivcutuils) 
en a fait fa ire, ou toutes les aventures de notre veri- 
dique voyage ur sont depeintes. Vous juges bien j 
quelle part il va avoir daus leur conversation. Cela 
fera a la v£rit£ beaucoup de tort a la pluie et uu 
beautems, qui en reinplissoient une partie, et en 
moil particular je sera privee des t?ery cold et very 
«• arm, qui sont les seuls mots que j’entends. Je conte 
de vous envoyer de ceslventails par un de vos amis. 
Vous vous en fere* un rolrite avec les dames d’lr- 
lande, si tout est que vous en aye* besom; ce que 
je ne crois pas, du moins si elles pensent comme les 
Francoises. Le seigneur dc Dawley, Mr. Pope, et 
moi somnies ici occupy u boire, manger, dormir, ou 
ne rien faire, priaut Dieu qu’aitisi soit de vou 9 . 
Revenezce printems nous revoir, monsieur; j’attend 
votre retour avec impatience pour tuer le bceuf le 
plus pesant, et le cochon lc plus gras, qui soit dans 
ma ferme : Pun et l’autre seront servis on entier sur 
la table de votre reverence, craiute que mon cuisinier 
n’use aucun dtguisement. Vous brillerc* parmi 
nous du moins autant que parmi vos chanoines, 
nous ne serum pas moins empresses a vous plaire. 
Je le disputerai a tout autre, dtant plus que per- 
sonne du tuonde votre tres humble et tres obcissante 
servante. 

FROM LADY BOLINOBROK E. 

Mr. Pope ra'a fait grand plaisir, monsieur, de m’as- 
surer que votre saute est bonne ; et de me montrer 
dans une de vos lettres des marques de I’honneur de 
votre souvenir. Je trouve que vous prenez fort mal 
votre terns d’habiter votre Dublin pendant que nous 
habitons notre Dawley. Nous aurions eu grand soin 
de vous cet hirer, et nous aurious hai ensemble le 
genre humain, autant qu’il vous auroit plti, car je 
trouve qu’il n’embellit point au croltre. On a fait 
deux pieces de theatre en France, tirees soi-disaut 
des id^es de Gulliver. Je ne vous les envoye point, 
car elles sont detestable : mais cela prouve au moins, 
que ce bon voyageur a si bien reussi che* nous, qu’on 
a erft, qu'en mettant seulement son nom aux plus 
mauvaises pieces, on les rendroit rccommendables 
au publique. Notre fermier vous embrasse : il se 
plaint ct boude de ce que vous ctes parti sans qu’il 
ait pu vous dire adieu ; ct de ce qu'il a vu une de 
vos lettres, oil vous ne dites pas un mot pour lui : 
mais je vous crois comme les coquettes, qui se fiaut 
a leurs charmes ne s’embarrassent pas de leurs torts. 
En cfFet its vous seront pardonnes & la premiere 
lettre, et encore plus aislracnt k la premiire espe- 
rance de vous revoir. Adieu, monsieur, portez-vous 
bien, et nous Herons content. Je ne m'aviscrai pas 
de vous mander des nouvelles de ce pays-ci : Je suis 
Strangle de plus en plus, et je ne serois tent£e dc 
me faire naluraliser, que dans ceux oil je pourruis 
vivre avec vous. 

TO MRS. HOWARD. 

Frhruary I, 1**7. 

Madam, — I am so very nice, and my workmen so 
fearful, that there iH but one piece finished of the 
two, which you commanded me to send to her royal 
highness. The other was done ; but the undertaker, 
confessing it was not to the utmost perfection, has 
obtained my leave for a second attempt, in which he 
promises *.o do wonders, and tells me it will be 
ready in another fortnight; although perhaps tl»e 

* Indorsed “ Lady Bolingbroka.'* 


humour may be quite off with the princess and you, 
for such were courts when I knew them. I desire 
you will order her royal highness to go \o Richmond 
as soon as she can this summer, because she will 
have the pleasure of my neighbourhood ; for 1 hope 
to be in London by the middle of March, and I do 
not love you much when you aie there; and 1 ex- 
pect to find you are altered by flattery or ill com- 
pany. I am glad to tell you now that 1 honour you 
with my esteem, because, when the princess grows 
a crowned head, you shall have no more such com- 
pliments ; and it is a hundred to one whether you 
will deserve them. I do not approve of your advice 
to bring over pumps for myself, but will rather pro- 
vide another shoe for his royal highness,* against 
there shall be occasion. I will tell you an odd acci- 
deut that happened this night : — While I was caress- 
ing one of my own llouy hnhnms, he bit my little 
finger so cruelly that I am hardly able to write; ami 
I impute the cause to some foreknowledge in him 
that I was going to write to a Sieve Yahoo, for so 
you are pleased to call yourself. Pray tell sir Robert 
Walpole that if he does not use me better next sum- 
mer than he did last, I will study revenge, and it 
shall be vengeance ecclxsiastique . I hope you will 
get your house and wihe ready, to which Mr. Gay 
and I are to have free access when you arc at 
court; for as to Mr. Pope, he is not worth consider- 
ing ou such occasions. 1 am sorry I have no com- 
plaints to make of her royal highness ; therefore I 
think I may let you tell her, “ That every grain of 
virtue and good sense in one of her rank, cousider- 
iug the bad education among flatterers and adorers, 
is worth a dozen in any inferior person.” Now if 
what the world says be true, that she excels all other 
ladies at least a dozen times, then multiply one dozen 
by the other, you will find the number to be one 
hundred and forty-four. If any man can say a 
civiler thing let him, for I think it too much for me. 

I have some title to be angry with you for not 
commanding those who write to me to mention your 
remembrance. Can there be anything more base 
than to make me the first advances, and then be in- 
constant 7 It is very hard that I must cross the sea, 
and ride two hundred miles to reproach you in per- 
son : when at the same time I feel myself, with th* 
most entire respect, madam, Ac., 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD BOUNOBROKB. 

February 17, 17*7. 

This opportunity of writing to you I cannot neglect, 
though 1 shall have less to say to you than I should 
have by another conveyance. Mr. Stopford being 
fully informed of all that passes in this boisterous 
climate of ours, and cnrryiug with him a cargo of 
our weekly productions, you will find anger ou one 
side, and rage on the other ; satire ou one side and 
defamation on the other. Ah l oh est Crillonf k 
You suffer much where you are, as you tell me in 
an old letter of yours which 1 have before me ; bu' 
you suffer with the hopes of passing next suminn 
between Dawley and Twickenham ; and these hopes, 
you flatter us enough to intimate, support your spi- 
rits. Remember this solemn renewal of your en. 
gagements. Remember that though you are a 
dean, you are not great enough to despise the re- 
proach of breaking your word. Y’our deafness must 
not be a hackney excuse to you as it was to Oxford. 
What mutter if you are dcafl what matter if yof 
cannot hear what we say 1 Y'ou are not dumb, and 

n See “ OuPiTer’i Travel*,” Voyage to I.llliput. ch. ir. 

** Lard Ikdiughrok** and Pultcney had now nrg.innted tlu*U 
attack upon the minister l»y means of Uts * OiiftMnaa." 
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we shall hear you, and that is enough. My wife 
writes to you herself, and sends you some fans just 
arrived from Lilliput, which you will dispose of to 
the present 816110,“ whoever she be. Adieu, dear 
friend ; I cannot, in conscience, keep you any longer 
from enjoying Mr. Stopford’s conversation. I am 
burying myself here that 1 may get a day or two for 
Dawley, where I hope that you will find me esta- 
blished at your return. There I propose to finish 
my days in ease, without sloth ; and believe I shall 
seldom visit London unless it be to divert myself 
now and then with annoying fools and knaves for a 
month or two. Once more, adieu ; no man loves 
you better than your faithful B . 


FROM MU. GAY. 

Whitehall, Fobruary 18. 1*27. 

Dear Sir, — I believe it is now my turn to write to 
you, though Mr. Pope has taken all I have to say, 
and put it into a loug letter, which is sent too by 
Mr. Stopford ; but, however, I could not omit this 
occasion of thaukiug you for his acquaintance. I 
do not know whether I ought to thank you or not, 
considering I have lost him so soon, though he has 
given me some hopes of seeing him again in the 
summer. He will give you an account of our nego- 
tiations together ; and I may now glory in my suc- 
cess, since I could contribute to his. We dined to- 
gether to-day at the doctor’s, who, with me, was in 
high delight upon an information Mr. Stopford gave 
us, that we are likely to sec you soon. My “ Fables” 
are printed, but I cannot get my plates finished, 
which hinders the publication. I expect nothing, 
and am like to get nothing. It is needlss to writer 
for Mr. Stopford can acquaint you of my affairs 
more fully than I cau in a letter. Mrs. Howard 
desires me to make her compliments ; she has been 
in an ill state as to her health all this winter, but I 
hope is somewhat better. I have been very much 
out of order myself for the most part of the winter ; 
upon my being let blood last week my cough and 
my headache are much better. Mrs. Blount always 
asks after you. I refused supping at Burlington- 
house to-night in regard to my health ; and this 
morning I walked two hours in the park. Bowrie 
told me this morning that Pope had a cold, and that 
Mrs. Pope is pretty well. The contempt of the 
world grows upon me, and I now begin to be richer 
and richer ; for I find I could, every morning I 
awake, be content with less than I aimed at the day 
before. I fancy, in time, I shall bring myself into 
that state which no man ever knew before me. In 
thinking I have enough, I really am afraid 1o be con- 
tent with so little, lest my good friends should cen- 
sure me for indolence, and the want of laudable am- 
bition, so that it will be absolutely necessary for me 
to improve roy fortune to content them. How soli- 
citous is mankind to please others 1 Pray give my 
sincere service to Mr. Ford. Dear sir, yours most 
affectionately, J. Gay. 


FROM MR POPE. 

March 8, 17«7. 

Mr. Stopford will be the bearer of this letter, for 
whose acquaintance 1 am, among many other fa- 
vours, obliged to you ; and 1 think the acquaintance 
of so valuable, ingenious, and unaffected a man to 
be none of the least obligations. 

Our “ Miscellany” is now quite printed. I am 
prodigiously please d with this joint volume, in which 
tnethiiiks we look like friends, side by side, serious 

> Mo. Job MOQ died the month preceding the date of thU letter. 
Rut considet iu,f the teadrnm* with which the dean was kuowo 
to .'egret l»er h>*», this ;* » «t range ixpressioo. 


and merry by turns, conversing lutercnangeably, and 
walking down hand in hand to posterity ; not in the 
stiff forms of learned authors, Haltering eoch other, 
and setting the rest of mankind at nought ; hut iu a 
free, unimportant, natural, easy manner ; diverting 
others just as we diverted ourselves. The third 
volume consists of verses, but 1 would choose to 
print none but such as hate some peculiarity, and 
may be distinguished for ours from other writers. 
There’s no end of making books, Solomon said, and 
above all making miscellanies, which all men cau 
make. For unless there be a character in every 
piece like the mark of the elect, I should not care to 
be one of the twelve thousand signed. 

You received, 1 hope, Borne commendatory verses 
from a horse and u Lilliputian, to Gulliver, and an 
heroic epistle of Mrs. Gulliver. The bookseller 
would fain have printed them before the second 
edition of the hook, but 1 would not permit it with- 
out your approbation ; r.or do I much like them. 
You see how much like a poet I write, and if you 
were with us you would be deep in politics. People 
arc very warm and very angry, very little to the pur- 
pose, but therefore the more warm and the more 
angry : non nostt‘um est taut as compontre lites. I 
stay at Twit’nam without so much as reading news- 
papers, votes, or any other paltry pamphlets: Mr. 
Stopford will carry you a whole parcel of them, 
which are sent for your diversion, but not imitation. 
For my own part, methinks 1 am at Glubbdubdrib 
with none but ancients and spirits about me. 

I am rather better than 1 used to be at this season, 
but my hand (though as you see it has not lost its 
cunning) is frequently in very awkward sensations 
rather than pain. But to convince you it is pretty 
well, it has done some mischief already, and just 
been strong enough to cut the other hand while it 
was aiming to prune a fruit-tree. 

Lady Bolingbrokc has writ you a long lively letter, 
which will attend this : she has very had health ; he 
very good. Lord Peterborough has writ twice to you ; 
we fancy some letters have been intercepted, or lost 
by accident. About ten thousand things I want to 
tell you : I wish you were as impatient to hear them, 
for if so you would, you must come early this spring. 
Adieu. Let me have a line from you. 1 am vexed 
at losing Mr. Stopford as soon as 1 knew him ; bur I 
thank God I hare known him no longer. If every man 
one begins to value must settle in Ireland, pray make 
me know no more of them, and 1 forgive you this one. 

TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Duhliu, April 8, 1*27. 

Sib, — I am just going fur England, and must desire 
you to l>e my proxy at the bishop's visitation. I find 
there is likewise a triennial visitation, and think the 
enclosed may serve for both, with your wise manage- 
ment. The ladies are with me, being now come to 
live at the deanery for this summer. You have their 
service, and so has M rs. Wallis as well as mine. 1 reckon 
you are now deep in mire and mortar, and are pre- 
paring to live seven years hence. I have been plagued 
with the roguery of my deanery proctor, whom I have 
discharged. 1 believe 1 am worse for him COO/., and 
his brother is not much better. 1 wish you bad been 
at my elbow to advise one, for you ure fitter for the 
world than I am. 1 hope to come safe back, and then 
to have done with England, I am ever yours, Ac. 

Jonathan Swift. 


MR. TOPE TO W. FORTESQUE. ESQ. 

Tvil'iuni, May 1, 1727. 

Dear Sir. — D r. Swiff is come into England, who is 
now with me, and with whom I cm to iambic again, 
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to lord Oxfords and lord Bathurst's, and other places. 
Dr. Arbuthnot has led him a course through the town, 
with lord Chesterfield, Mr. Pulteney, &c. Lord Peter- 
borough and lord Har court propose to carry him to sir 
R. Walpole, and I to Mrs. Howard, &c. 1 wish you 

were here to know him. 1 have just now a very ill- 
timed misfortune, a lame thigh, which keeps me from 
these parties ; but 1 hope, since so many of my friends' 
prayers are on this occasion joined to my owu, that 1 
may be blessed with a speedy recovery, and make one 
amongst them. Many good wishes of mine attend you. 
May no similar accident, such as a fall from your 
horse by day, or a sprain in your back by night, re- 
tard your return to us ! Your faithful and ever aflec- 
tionate servant, a. Pope. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

# London, May 13, 1727. 

This goes by a private hand, for my writing is too 
much known and my letters often stopped and opened. 
I had yours of the Ith instant, and it is the only one I 
have received out of Ireland since I left you. I hardly 
thought our fricud would be in danger by a cold : I 
am of opinion sire should be generally in the country, 
uud only now and then visit the town. — We are here 
in a strange situation; a firm settled resolution to 
assault the present administration, and break it if pos- 
sible. It is certain that Walpole is peevish and dis- 
concerted, stoojis to the vilest offices of hireling sconn- 
drels to write Billingsgate of the lowest and most 
prostitute kind, and has none but beasts and block- 
heads for bis penmen, whom he pays in ready guineas 
very liberally. 1 am in high displeasure with him 
and his partisans; a great man, who was very kind 
to me last year, doth not take the least notice of me 
at the prince s court, and there hath not been one of 
them to see me. I am advised by all my friends not 
to go to France (as 1 intended for two months), for fear 
of their vengeance in a manner which they cannot 
execute here. I reckon there will be a warm winter, 
wherein tny comfort is, 1 shall have no concern. I 
desire you will read this letter to none but our two 

friends and Mr. P ; his cousin with the red ribbon 

inquired very kindly after him. — I hear no news about 
your hUhi>|ts, further than tlint the lord-lieutenant 
stickles to have them of Ireland, which Walpole always 
is averse from, but docs not think it worth his trouble 
to excit his credit on such trifles. The dispute about 
a war or no war still continues, and the major part 
inclines to the latter, although ten thousand men are 
ordered to Holland. But this will bring such an 
addition to our debts that it will give great advantages 
against those in power in the next sessions. Walpole 
laughs at all this, but not so heartily as he used. I 
have at last seen the princess* twice this week by her 
own commands ; she retains her old civility, and I my 
old freedom; she charges me without ceremony to he 
the author of a bad liook, b though 1 told her how angry 
the ministry were ; but she assures me, that both she 
and the prince were very well pleased with every par- 
ticular ; hut I disown the whole affair, as yon know I 
very well might, only gave her leave, since she liked 
the book, to suppose what author she pleased.— You 
w ill wonder to find me sir so much of politics, but I 
keep very bad company, who are full of nothing else. 
Pray he very careful of your charge, or I shall order 
my lodgers five hulk of their glasses, and the number 
of their bottles. I stole this time to write to you, 
having very little to spare. I go as soon os possible to 
the country, and shall rarely see this town. 

* Caroline princess of Wales, afterwards quern-consort of 
George II. 

k " Gulliver's Tm els.’’ 


| My sendee to all friends. 

i I desire you will send me six sets of the edition of 
j the “ Drupicrs,' by the first convenience of any friend 
or acquaintance that comes hither. 


FROM LORD BOUNGBROKE. 
t _ May, IS, 1727. 

1 lived on Tuesday with you and Mr. Pope. Yes- 
terday another of my friends found his way to this re- 
treat [Daw ley], and I shall ;uss this day alone. Would 
to God my whole life could l>c divided in the mime 
manner ; two-thirds to friendship, one-third to myself, 
and not a moment of it to the world. 

In the epistle, a part of which you showed me, men- 
tion is made of the author of “ Three Occasional Let- 
ters,"* a person entirely unknown. I would have you 
insinuate there that the only reason Wulpole can have 
had to ascribe them to a particular person, is the au- 
thority of one of his spies, who wriggles himself info 
the company of those who neither love, esteem, nor fear 
the minuter, that he may report, uot what he hears 
(since no man speaks with any freedom before him), 
but what he guesses. 

_ . Friday Morning. 

I was interrupted yesterday when I least expected 
it i ami I am gniug to-day to London, where I hear 
that my wife i« not very well. Let me know how 
Mrs. Pope does. 

I had a hint or two more for you ; but they have 
slipped out of my memory. Do not forget the sixty 

nor the twenty guineas, nor the inin character 

transferred into the administration. Adieu, I am ever 
faithfully yours, my dear and reverend dean. I em- 
brace Pope. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

May IS, 1727. 

My Lord, — I understand by some letters just come 
to my bauds, that at your grace's visitation of the dean 
and chapter of St. Patrick's, a proxy was insisted on 
from the dean, the visitation adjourned, and a rule 
entered that a proxy be exhibited withlu a mouth. If 
your grace can find, in any of yout old records or 
of ours, that a proxy was ever demanded for a 
dean of St. Patrick’s, you will have some reason to 
insist upon it ; but as it is a thing wholly new and un- 
heard of, let the consequences be what they will, I 
shall never comply with it. I take my chapter to be 
my proxy, if I want any : it is only through them that 
you visit me, and my gtib-deau is to answer forme. 
I am neither civilian nor canonist : your grace may pro- 
bably be both, with the addition of a dexterous deputy. 
My proceeding shall be only upon one maxim ; never 
to yield to an oppression, to justify which no precedent 
can be produced. 1 sec very well how personal all this 
proceeding is ; and how, from the very moment of the 
queen's death, your grace has thought fit to take every 
opportunity of giviug me all sorts of uneasiness, with- 
out ever giviug me, in my whole life, one single mnrk 
of your favour beyond common civilities. And if it 
were not below a man of spirit to make complaints, I 
could dale them from six-and-twenty years past. This 
has something in it the more extruoidiuarv, because 
during some years, when I was thought to have credit 
with those in power, I employed it to the utmost for 
your service, with great success, where it could lie most 
useful against many violent enemies you then had, 
however unjustly ; by which I got more ill-will than 
by any other action in my life, 1 mean from my friends. 
My lord, I have lived, and l>y the grace of (toil, will 
die an enemy to servitude and slavery of all kinds* 
and I believe, at the same time, that persons of such a 

■ 1’riu ted in hi* lordship's works. They were first pnblislisi 
in February, 1726. * 
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dispnsitio i will be tlw mod ready to pay obedience 
wherever it is due. \ our graee ha* often raid, “ You 
would never iufriuge any of our liberties." 1 will 
call back nothing of what is post ; I will forget, if 1 
can, that yon mentioned to me a licence to be absent. 
Neither my age, health, humour, nor fortune qualify 
me for little brangles: but I will bold to the practice 
delivered down by my predecessor*. 1 thought, and 
have l>eeu told that 1 deserved better from that church 
and that kingdom : I am sure I do from your grace. 
And I believe ]>eople on this side will attest, that all 
my merit* are not very old. It is a little hard that 
the occasion of my journey hither, l>eing partly for the 
advantage of that kingdom, partly on account of my 
health, portly on business of imjNirtauce to me, and 
partly to see my friends, I cannot enjoy the quiet of 
a few montlu, without your grace interposing to dis- 
turb it. But, I thank Cod, the civilities of those in 
jKiwer here, who allow themselves to be my professed 
adversaries, make some atonement for the unkindness 
of others, who have so many reasons to be my friends. 

I have not long to live; and therefore, if conscience 
were quite out of the case for me to do a base thing, 1 
will set no unworthy examples for my successors to 
follow : and, therefore, recreating it again that 1 shall 
not concent myself upon the proceeding of your lord- 
lbip, I am, &c. 

FROM THE PRINCE OF LILI.IFUT. 

Iu European characters and English thus : 

The high and mighty prince Egrof.go, bom to the 
most puissant empire of the East, 

Unto Stella, the m«»t resplendent glory of the 
W esteni hemisphere, sendeth health and happiness. 

1727. 

Brightest Princess, — That invincible hero, the Man 
Mountain, fortunately arriving at our coasts some years 
ago delivered us from ruiu by conquering the fleet* and 
armies of our enemies, and gave us hojies of a durable 
peace and happiness. But now the martial people of 
Blefuscu, encouraged from his absence, have renewed 
the war, to revenge upon us the loss and disgrace they 
suffered by our valiant champion. 

The fame of your superexcellent person and virtue, 
aud the huge esteem which that great general has for 
you, urged us in this our second distress to sue for your 
favour. In order to which we have sent our able and 
trusty Nardac Koorrnilor, requesting that if our 
general does yet tread upon the terrestrial glolie, you, 
in compassion to us, would prevail upon him to take ] 
another voyage for our deliverance. 

And lest any apprehensions of famine among us 
should render Nardac Mountain averse to the under- 
taking. we signify to you that we have stored our folds, 
our coops, our granaries and cellars, with plenty of pro- 
vision for a long supply of the wastes to be made by 
his capacious stomach. 

Aud furthermore, because as we hear you are not so 
well as we could wish, we beg you would complete our 
happiness by venturing your most valuable |>erson along 
with him into our country; where, by the salubrity of 
our finer air and diet, you will soon recover your health 
aud stomach. 

In full assurance of yrmr complying goodness, we 
have sent you some provision for your voyage, and we 
shall with impatience wait for your safe arrival to our 
kingdom. Must illustrious lady farewell. 

Prince Egroego. 

Datitl the 11th day of the fth moon, in the 
•Wl jresr nf the Lilliputian era. 

• Here «»• h*'e a parrel *>f th traders formed al random, by 
• *> Of the aUdrca* ia the I. llipulinn tongue. 


FROM MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE. 

Friday I. 

Sir. — I send you here enclosed two letters, one for M. 
de Mnrville, our secretary of state, and the other for 
M. de Maisons, both desirous and worthy of your ac- 
quaintance. Be so kind as to let me know if you 
intend to go by Calais, nr hy the way of Rouen, lu 
case you resolve to go hy Rouen. I will give you some 
letters fur a good lady who lives in her country castle just 
by Rouen. She will receive you as well as you de- 
serve. There you will find two or three of my intimate 
friends who are your admirers, aud who have learned 
English since 1 am in England. All will pay you all 
the respect*, and procure all the pleasures they are 
capable of. They will give you a hundred directions 
for Paris, and provide you with all the requisite con- 
veniences. Vouchsafe to acquaint inc with your 
resolution ; I shall certainly do my liest endeavours to 
serve you, and to let my country know that 1 have the in- 
estimable honour to lie one of your friends. I am, with 
the highest respect and esteem, your mast humble, 
obedient, faithful servant, Voltaire. 


MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE 

AU COMTE DE MORVILLB, MIXISTKK ET SECRETAIRE 
D’ETAT a VERSAILLES. 

Monsbigneur, — Je me suis contente jusqu'ici d 'ad- 
mirer cn silence votre couduite dans les affaires de 
1’ Europe; mais il nest pas permis & tin humme qui 
aime votre gloire, et qui vous est aussi tendrement at- 
tacli£ que je lc suis, de demeurer plus longtemps sons 
vous faire ses sincere* complimeus. 

Je lie puis d'ailleurs me refuser ! hotmeur que me fait 
le calibre Monsieur Swift, de vouloir bien vous presen- 
ter uue de mes lettres. Jc sas que ra reputation cst 
parvenue jusqu'k vous, et que vous avez envie de le 
coimottre. 11 fait 1'houneur d une nation que vous esti- 
mez. Vous avez Id les traductions de plusieun ouvrages 
qui lui sunt attributes. Et qui est plus capable que 
vous, moiiseigneur, de discern* r le* lieautl* d'un origi- 
nal A t ravers la foiblesse des plus mauvaises copies 1 Je 
crois que vous ne serez pas fache de diner avec Mon- 
sieur Swift, ct Monsieur le President Henaut. Et je 
me flutte que vous regardcrez cornmc une preuve de 
man sincere attachemciit A votre persounc, la liberte 
que je prent de vous presenter un des bom mes les plus 
extraordinaire* que I’Augleterre ait produit, et les plus 
capable* de seutir toutc i’6tenduc de vos grande* qua- 
lity*. 

Je suis pour toute ms vie, avec un profond respect, 
ct un attochemeut remplide la plus haute estime. mon- 
seigueur, votre tres humble et Ires ubcissant serviteur, 

Voltaire. 


MR. VOLTAIRE TO THE COUNT DE MORVILLE, 

MINISTER AND tfECRETARY <tP STATE AT VERSAILLES. 

June, 1717. 

Mv Lord. — Hitherto I have confined myself to a tacit 
admiration of your management of the public affairs 
of Europe ; but it is impossible for a person who has your 
glory so much at heart, and for whom you have a sin- 
cere affection, to keep silence any longer, and not to 
present hi* sincere compliments to you upon the w isdom 
of your conduct 

Besides, I could not decline the honour which the 
celebrated dean Swift does me in offering to deliver 
this letter to your lordship. I am sensible that he is 
already known to you by fame, and that you are de- 
sirous of his acquaintance. He does honour to a nation 
which you highly esteem. You have perused the trans- 
lations of several piece* attributed to him; anti whoi* 
j more capable than you, my lord, of discovering the 
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beaut! ps of an oiigiual, even through the veil of an 
inelegant version? I apprehend you will not be aomr 
to dine in company with dean Swift and the president 
Henault: and I also flatter myself that the liberty I 
take in introducing to your acquaintance one of the 
most extraordinary men that England ever produced — 
one who is most capable of forming a just idea of your 
truly great qualities — will be considered by you as a 
token of my sincere attachment to your person. 

I shall ever remain, with the most profound respect 
and esteem, my lord, your lordship's must oliedicut 
humble servant, Volta ike. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

London, Juue 84, 1787. 

I have received your last, with the enclosed print. 
I desire you will let Dr. Delany know that I trail* 
scribe the substance of his letter, and the translation 
of what was registered, and added a whole state of the 
case and gave it Mrs. Howard to give to the priuce 
from me, and to desire that, as chancellor, he would 
do what he thought most lit.' I forgot to ask Mrs. 
Howard what was done in it, the next time I saw her, 
and the day I came to town came the news of the 
king's death, of which I sent particulars the very same 
day to our friend : since then we have been all in a 
hurry, with millions of schemes. 1 deferred kissing 
the king's and queen’s hands till the third day, when 
my friends at court chid me for deferring it so long. 
I have been and am so extremely busy, that though I 
begin this letter, 1 cannot finish it till next post ; for 
now it is the last mumeut it can go, and I have much 
more to say. I was just ready to go France, when the 
news of tire king's [king George I. ] death arrived, and 
I came to town in order to begin my journey. But I 
was desired to delay it, and I then determined it a 
second time ; when upon some new incidents I was 
with great vehemence dissuaded from it by certain 
persons, whom I could not disobey. Thus tilings 
stand with me. My stomach is pretty good, but f.,r 
some ilays my head has not been right, yet it is what 
I have been formerly used to. Here is a strange world, 
and our friend will reproach me for my share in it; 
but it shall be short, for I design aoou to return into 
the country. I am thinking of a chancellor for (lie 
uui versify, and have pitched upon one, but whether 
he will like it, or my word be of any use, I know not. 
The talk is now for a moderating scheme, wherein 
nobody shall be used the worse or better for being 
called Whig or Tory ; and the king hath received 
both with great equality, showing civilities to several 
who are openly known to be the latter. I prevailed 
with a dozen, that we should go in a liue to kiss 
the king's aud queen's hands. We have now done 
with repining, if we shall be used well, and not 
baited as formerly; we all agree in it, and if things do 
not mend, it is not our faults : we have made our olfers ; 
if otherwise, wc are as we were. It is agreed the 
ministry will be changed, but the others will have a 
soft (all ; although the king must be excessive generous 
if lie forgives the treatment of some people. I writ 
long ago my thoughts to my viceroy, and he may 
proceed as he shall be advised. But if the archbishop 
[Dr. William King] goes on to proceed to su’> pawn 
contempt us, &c., I would have an optical at proper 
time, which I suppose must be to delegates, or the 
crown, I know not which. However, I will spend a 
hundred or two pounds, rather than be enslaved, or 
betray a right which I do not value threepence, but my 
successors may. My service to all friends; aud so, 
thinking 1 have said enough, I bid you farewell heartily, 
and long to ed of your fruit, for I dare eat none here. 

* His ro>al liighnew Georgs prince of Wale*, chancellor of 
the uiuveoitY of Dublin. 


| It hatn cost me five shillings in victuals since I came 
here, and ten pounds to servants where I have dined. 
I suppose my agent [Rev. Mr. John WorrallJ iu Ship- 
street takes care aud inquires about my new agent. 

FROM LORD UOLINO BROKE. 

Saturday, at Hope's. June 24. 1787. 

I AM going to London, uud intend to carry this letter, 
which I will give you, if I see you, and leave for you 
if I do not see you. 

There would not lie common sense in your going 
into France at this juncture, even if you intended to 
stay thete long enough to draw the sole pleasure and 
profit which I propose you should have ill the ac- 
quaintance I am ready to give you there; much lest 
ought you to think of such an unmeaning journey 
when the oppoitunity for quitting Ireland for England 
is, I believe, fairly before you. To hanker after a 
court is fit for men with blue ribbons, pompous titles, 
aud overgrown estates. It is below cither you or me : 
one of whom never made his fortune, and the other's 
turned rotten at the very moment it grew ripe. But 
without hankering, without assuming a suppliant 
de|wudent's air, you may spend iu England all the time 
you can be absent from Ireland, et fair e la g uerre a 
VaeiL There has not been so much inactivity os yon 
imagiue ; but I cannot answer for consequences. 
Adieu. 

If you can call on me to-morrow morning in your 
way to church, about ten o’clock, you will find ruo 
just returning to Cranfurd from the Pall-Mall. 

I shall return again to Loudon on Monday evening. 

FROM LORD BOLINGUROKE. 

Cranford, Tuesday. 

I have so severe a defluxion of rheum on both my 
eyes that I dare liardly stir abroad. You will lie 
ready to say, “ Physician cure thyself;*’ and that is 
what I am about. I took away, by cupping, yester- 
day, fourteen ounces of blood ; and such an operation 
would, I believe, have done you more good than steel 
and hitters, waters and drops. 1 wish John Gay suc- 
cess in his pursuit; hut 1 think he has some qualities 
which will keep him down in the world. Good God! 
what is man? polished, civilized, learned man! A 
liberal education fits him for slavery ; and the pains 
he has taken give him the noble pretension of dangling 
away life in on ante-chamber, or of employing real 
talents to serve those who have none ; or, which is 
worse than all the rest, of making his reason aud his 
knowledge serve all tlie purposes of other men’s follies 
and vices. You say not a word to tne about the public, 
of whom I think as seldom os possible. 1 consider 
myself as a man with some little satisfaction, and with 
some use : but I have no pleasure iu thinking 1 am an 
Englishman ; nor is it, I doubt, to much purpose, to 
act like one. Serpii enim res , qua; proclivis ad perm • 
cism, cum semel cetpit , lalntur. P lures enim dUscunt 

quemudm xlum hare fant, quam quemadmodum his rests - 
tatur. Adieu. 

Let me know how you do. If your landlord* is re- 
turned, my kindest service to him. 

FROM LORD HOLIXGBROKE t> 

Sunday. 

You may be sure of letters from me to people who 
will receive you with all the honours due to so great a 
traveller and so exact an author. 1 am obliged to stay 
in the country to-morrow, by some business relating to 
my poor farm, which I would willingly make a rich 

* Mr. Pope, the dean bring at Twickenham. 
b Indorsed “ Lord Boling bruke oo my going to France about 
June, 1787." 
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one; and for which purpose a person is with me, who 
comes from Suffolk on my summons. 

On Tuesday, by seven in the evening, I will cer- 
faittly Ije in the Pall-Mall, ami there you shall have, 
if you meet me, and not otherwise, both my letters and 
instructions, which will be of use to you. 

Raillery apart: since you do go into France, I shall 
he glad to talk with you liefore your departure; and 1 
fancy you would not leave England without em- 
bracing the man in England who loves you best. 
Adieu. My best services attend all with you. 


TO DU. SHERIDAN. 

Twickenham. July 1, 1727. 

I HAD yours of June 22. You complain of not bear- 
ing from me ; I never was so coustant a writer. I have 
writ six times to our friends, and as many to you. I 
Mr. Pope is reading your “Persius he is frequently 
sick, and so at this time : he has read it, but you must 
wait till next letter for his judgment. He would 
know whether it is designed for an elegant translation, 
or only to show the meaning; I reckon it an expla- 
nation of a difficult author, not only for learners, hut 
fur those also who are not expert in Latin, because lie 
is a very dark Author. I would not have your book 
printed entire till I treat with my bookseller here for 
your advantage. There is a word (concaruus') which 
you luive not explained, nor the reason of it. Where 
you are ignorant you should confess you are ignorant. 

1 wrote to Stella the day we heard the king was dead, 
and the circumstances of it. 1 hold you a guinea I 
shall forget something. Worrall writ to me lately. 
In answer. I desire that when the archbishop conies to 
a determ ination, that an appeal be properly lodged, by 
whielt I will elude him till my return, which will lie j 
at Michaelmas. I have left London, ami stay here a 
week, and then I shall go thither again; just to see 
the queen, and so come back hither. Here are a thou- 
sand schemes wherein they would have me engaged, 
which I embrace but coldly, liecausr I like none of 
them. I have been these ten days inclined to my old 
disease of giddiness, a little tottering; our friend under- ' 
stands it, but I grow' cautious, aud am something lictter ; 
cider, and champagne, and fruit have been the cause. ] 
Hut now I am very regular, and I eat enough. I took 
l)r. Delanys paper to the king when he was prince; 
he and his secretary [Samuel Molyneux, esq.] are 
discontented with the provost [Rcr. Mr. Baldwin] ; 
hut they find he has law on his side. The king's 
death lath broke that measure. I proposed the prince 
of Wales to he chancellor, and I believe so it will go. 
Pray copy out the verses I writ to Stella on her col- 
lecting my verses, and send them to me. for wc want 
some to make our poetical miscellany large enough, 
ami I am not there to pick what should he added. j 
Direct them and all other double pajiers to lord 
Dathurst, in St. James's-square, Loudon. I was in a 
fright about your verses on Stella's sickness, but glad 
when they were a month old. 

Desire our friends to let me know what I should 
buy for them here of any kind. I had just now a long 
letter from Mrs. Dinglcy, and another from Mr. 
Synge. Pray tell the Tatter that I return him great 
thanks, and will leave the visiting a ll.iir to his dis- 
cretion. Rut all the lawyers in Europe shall never 
jtersuade me that it is in the archbishop's power lo 
take or refuse my proxy, when I have the king's leave 
of absence, if lie lie violent, I will appeal, and die 
two or three hundred pounds poorer to defend the 
rights of the dean. Pray ask Mr. Synge whether his 
fenocchio be grown ; it is now fit to eat here, and we 
eat it like celery, either with or without oil, Ac. I 
design to pass ray time wholly in the country, having 
some business to do and settle before 1 leave England 


for the last time. I will send you Mr. Pope’s criti- 
cisms, ami my own, on your work. Pray forget no- 
thing of what I desire you. Pray God bless you all. 
If the king had lived but ten days longer, I should l»e 
now at Paris. Simpleton ! the “ Drmpiers "should huve 
been sent unbound, but it is no great matter ; two or 
three would have been enough. I see Mrs. Fad hut 
seldom ; 1 never trouble them but when 1 am sent for ; 
she expects me soon, and after that perhajis no more 
while I am here. I desire it may be told that I never 
go to court, which 1 mention because of a jiassage in 
Mrs. Dingley's letter ; she speaks mighty good things 
of your kindness. I do not want that poem to Stella 
to print it entire, but some passages out of it, if they 
deserve it, to lengthen the volume. Read all this 
letter without hesitation, ami I will give you a }>ot of 
ale. I intend to be with you at Michaelmas, bar 
impossibilities. 


DE M. l.'A BIJE DES FONTAINES.. 

A Farts, le 4 Juillct. 1727. 

J* At rhonneur, monsieur, de vous envoyer la 2de 
edition de votre on v rage, que j'ai traduit eu Francois. 
Je vous aurois envoy£ la premiere, si je n'avuis pas et6 
ohligt, pour des raisons que je tie puis vous dire, d'in- 
screr duns la preface uu endroit, dout vous n'auries 
pas eu lieu d’etre content, re que j’ai mis assurement 
malgru moi. Comine le livre s’est debite caus contra- 
diction, ces raisons ne subsisfrut plus, et j'ai nussitut 
supprime cet endroit dans la 2de edition, cotntne vous 
verrez. J'ai aussi corrige 1 'endroit de monsieur Car- 
teret, stir lequel j'avois eu de faux m^moires. Vous 
trouverez, monsieur, en beaticmip d endruits une tra- 
duction peu fiddle; mats tout ce qui plait en Angle- 
terre, li'a pas ici le meine agrdmeut ; soil parce que 
les interns sont diflerentes ; soit parce que leg allusions 
et les allegories, qui sont sensible* dans un {ays, ne le 
sont pas dans un autre; soit enfiu parce que le gout 
des deux nations n'est pas le tncme. J'ai vnulu donner 
aux Francois un livre, qui fut a leur usage: voiU ce 
qui m'a rendu traducteur libre et peu fiddle. J’ai 
ineme prig la lilicrte d'ajouter, seloti que votre imagi- 
nation echaullbit la tnienne. C’est i vous seul, mon- 
sieur, que je suis redevable de rhonneur, que me fait 
cette traduction, qui a fcte ddbitee ici avec une rnpidite 
etonnante, et dont il y a deja trois editions. Je snis 
pciiC-trc d une si grande estirae pour vous, et je vous 
suis si obligd, qui si la suppression, que j’ai faite, ne 
vous satisfaisuit jos entitlement, je ferai volontiers 
encore davontage pour efl'acer jusqu ou souvenir de cet 
endroit de la preface; au surplus, je vous supplie, 
monsieur, de vouloir bieii faire attention 4 la justice, 
que je vous ai rendue dans la mfcmft preface. 

Ou se flatle, monsieur, qu'ou aura bientot rhonneur 
de vous posseder ici. Tous vos amis vous attemleut 
avec impatience. 

On ue parle ici que de votre arrivee, et tout Paris 
souhaite ue vous voir. Ne differez pas notre satisfac- 
tion : vous venvz un pcuple qui vous estirae iufini- 
meut. En attendant je vous demand**, monsieur, 
lliouneur de votre amiti£,et vous prie d’etre jiemiade, 
que personne ne vous honore plus que nun, et n'est 
avec plus de consideration et d Vs time, votre tics hum- 
ble et tres olieissaiit serviteur, 

L'Abiie dks Fontaines. 

Mr. Arliuthnot a bieu voulfi se charger de vous faire 
tenir cette lettre av**c lVxeznplaiie que j ai rhonneur 
tie vous envoyer. 

* Peter Kr.uci* Guyct iln Fontainn, Imm »t Rouen, in Nor- 
niau.lv. June 29. 168-4, entered into the KWlrty of the Jesuit* iu 
1700, but qnttted il tifi.H H year* after, lie lived some yean 
with Ihe cardinal d'Auver*ne. and died at Paris, December If. 
1745 ; tieiux well known fur several works, and ynri cularlv fo* 
liis * * Observations «nr lea Outrages Mwk me# and his ** Jugw- 

iutu» uu les Lents Nouveaux." 
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PROM THE AUBE DES FONTAINES. 

Paris, July 4, 1727. 

8/n, — 1 have the honour to send to you tl»e second 
edition of your work, which I have translated iuto 
French. I should have sent you the first, had I not 
been obliged, for reasons which I am not at liberty to 
tell you, to insert a passage iu the preface, which you 
would not have been pleased with, and which indeed I 
inserted much against nty inclinations. As the liook 
has made its way without opposition, these reasons no 
longer subsist, and I have expunged this passage iu the 
second editiou, os you will find. I have likewise 
altered the passage relating to my lord Carteret, con- 
cerning which I had received false intelligence. In 
many parts you will easily see that my translation is 
not exact; but what pleases in England ha* not always 
the same e fleet in France ; either because our maimers 
are difl'ereut, or because the allusious and allegories 
that strike jteople in one country do uot make the same 
impression iu another ; or, in fine, because the two 
nations do not always agree iu taste. My intention 
was to present my countrymen with a book which 
might Ike of use to them ; and this has made me take 
some liberties in varying from the original. I have 
been even so free as to nmke some additions, according 
ns I found my own imagination raised by yours. To 
you only I am indebted for the honour this translation 
does me ; a translation that has been sold with amazing 
rapidity, for there have been already three editions of 
it. 1 have concciced so high an esteem for you, and 
so greatly am I obliged to you, that if you are not 
entirely satisfied with the suppression I made in this 
edition, I am still ready to go any further length in 
order to cancel the memory of that |»rt of the 
preface : as for the rest, I beg you will pay due atten- 
tion to the justice I have done you in that very pre- 
face. 

We flatter ourselves that we shall soon have the 
honour of seeing you in this capital. All your 
friends arc impatient for your arrival : nothing else 
is talked of; and all Paris eagerly expects this agree- 
able event. Do not defer giving us this pleasure ; you 
will see a nation that bolds you in the highest esteem. 
Iu the mean time I claim the honour of your friend- 
ship. and beg you will be persuaded that no one 
respect* you more than myself ; being, with the pro- 
foundest regard and esteem, sir, your most humble 
and most obedient servant. 

The Abbb des Fontaines. 
Dr. Arbuthuot has been so good as to undertake to 
deliver this letter to you, toget herewith the copy of 
your work, which I have the honour of feuding 
you. 

A M. L* ABBE DES FONTAINES. 

!i. y a plus d'un mois que j’aye re<;u votre lettre du 4e 
Juillet, monsieur; mais lexemplnirede la 2de edition 
de votre ouvrage ne m’a pas fetfe encore rctnis. J’ai 
Id la preface de la premiere; et vous me permettrez 
de runs dire, que j’aye fete fort surpris d’y voir, qu’cu 
me doimaut pour patrie tin jays, dans lequel je suis 
lie, vous avez trouve i prop is de m'attribucr un livre, 
qui porte le nom de son auteur, qui a eu le nialheur 
de deplaire & quelque* tins de nos ministres, et que je 
n'ai jamais avoue. Cette pUiute, que jc fais de votre 
cotidnite & mon t-gord, nc m’ernpechc pas de vous 
rendre justice. Lcs traducteurs doimcnt. pour la 
plupart des h manges excessive* aux ouvrage* qu’ils 
trauuiseiit, et s imagineiit peut-etre, quelcur reputation 
depend eu quelque faqon de celles des auteurs qu’ils 
out choisi*. Mais vous avez senli vos forces, qui vous 
mettent an dessus de jiareillcs precautions. Capable 
de corriger un tnauvais livre, eulreprise plus difficile, 


ue celle d’en composer un bon, vous u’avez pas craint 

e dontier an public la traduction d'tiu oiivrttge, quo 
vous assures ctre pleiu de |>oli*soneries, de sottises, de 
puferilites, &c. Nous convenous ici, que le gofit des 
nations n est pas toujours le metiie. Mais nous sum mea 
portes & croire, que le bon gout est le tneme par tout, 
oil il y a des gens «l esprit, de jugerneut ct de srjnvoir. 
Si done lcs livres du sieur Gulliver ue sout calculus 
que pour les isles Rritanuiques, ce voyageur doit passer 
pour un tres pitoyable ecrivaiu. Les mimes vices et 
lcs memos folic* rfegneut jtar tout ;du rnoitis, dans tuus 
let pays civilises de 1 Europe : et l’auteur, que u'ecrit 
que pour une ville, uue province, un royaurne, ou 
tnerne un siecle, nitrite si peu d'etre traduit, qu il ue 
mferite pas d'etre lft. 

Les j artisans de ce Gulliver, qui ne laissent pas 
d’etre en fort grand nonibre chez nous, soulietment, 
que son livre durera autant que noire langage, parce 
qu’il ne tire pas son me rite de certaines modes ou 
manures de penser et de parler, mais d’une suite 
d’ohservatiuns sur les imperfections, let folics, et les 
vices de 1 ham me. 

Vous jugez bien, que les gens, dont je vieus de vous 
parler, n'upprouvent pas fort votre critique; et vous 
serez s.ms dilute surpris do sijavoir, qu’ils regardent ce 
cliinirgieu de vaisseau, comme un auteur grave, qui ne 
sort jamais de son serieux, qui n’empruute aueiiu fanl, 
qui ue se pique point d’avoir de 1'csprit, et qui se cou- 
tente de commuiiiquer an public, dans une narration 
simple et naive, les aveutures qui lui sout arriveet, et 
les choses qn’il a vues, ou eutcudues dire peudaut ses 
voyage*. 

Quant k 1 ’article qui regardc milord Carteret, sans 
in’informer d’otl vous tirezvos memoires, jevuusdirai, 
que vous n’avez ecrit que la moitie de la verite ; et 
que ce Drapier, ou reel ou suppose, a same l’lrlamle, 
eu menaut toute la nation contre un projet, qui devuit 
etiricliir an depens du public uu certain nombre de 
jiarticuliers. 

Plusicurs aceidens. qui sont arrive*, m’cmpechcront 
de faire le voyage de France preseutemeut, et je nesuis 
plus awez jeune pour me flatter de retrouver un autre 
occasion. Je sijais que j’aye perdft Ireaucoup, et je suis 
tres sensible k cette perte. L’uuique consolation qui 
me reste e’est de songer, que j’en supporterai mieux le 
pays auquel la fortune m’a comlamne. 


DR. SWIFTS ANSWER. 

Angnat, 1727. 

Sir, — It is above a month since I received your letter 
of the 4th of July; but the copy of the second edition 
of your translation is not yet come to hand. I have 
read the jireface to tire first ; and give me leave to tell 
you that I was very much surprised to find that, at the 
same time you mentioned the country iu which I was 
born, you also took notice of me by name as the 
author of that hook, though I have had the misfortune 
of incurring the displeasure of some of our ministers 
by it, and never acknowledged it as mine. Your 
behaviour however in this respect, though somewhat 
exceptionable, shall not preveut me from doing you 
justice. The generality of translators are very lavish 
of their praises on such works as they undertake to 
render into their own lnnguage, imagining perhaps 
that their rejrutation depends in some measure on that 
of the authors whom they have thought proper to 
trunslnte. But you were sensible of your own abilities, 
w hich rendered all such precautions needless. t ajmble 
of mending a bad Itook, — an enterprise more difficult 
than to write a good one, — you have ventured to publish 
the translation of a work which you affirm to abound 
with nonsense, puerilities, Ac. We think with you 
that nations do not always agree in taste, hut are in 
dined to believe tliat good taste is the same wnerever 
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there are men of wit, judgment, and learning. There- 
fore, if the Travels of Gulliver are calculated only for 
the British islands, that voyager must certainly be 
reckoned a paltry writer. The same vices and follies 
prevail in all countries, at least in all the civilized 
parts of Europe; ami an author, who would sit down 
to write only tor a single town, a province, a kingdom, 
or even a century, so far from tieserving to be translated, 
does not deserve to Ire read. 

This Gulliver’s adherents, who are very numerous 
here, maintain that his book will last as long as our 
language, because be does not derive his merit from 
certaiu modes of expression or th.night, but from a 
series of olwervations on the iuqierfections, follies, and 
vices of mankind. 

Yon may very well judge that the people I have 
been speaking of do not approve of your criticisms; 
and you will doubtless be surprised when I inform 
you that they regard this tea-surgeon as a grave author 
who never deports from his character, and who uses 
no foreign embellishmeut, — never pretends to set up for 
a wit, — but is satislied with giving the public a plain 
and simple narrative of the adventures that befell uim, 
and of the things he saw and heard in the course of his 
voyages. 

With regard to the article reluting to lord Carteret, 
without waiting for any information whence you bor- 
rowed your intelligence, I shall take the liberty to tell 
you that you liave written only one half of the truth ; 
and that this real or supposed Drapier has saved 
Ireland, by spiriting up the whole nation to oppose a 
project by which a certain number of individuals 
would liave been enriched at the public expense. 

A series of accidents have intervened, which will 
prevent my going to France at present, and I am now 
too old to hope for any future opportunity. I am 
sensible that this is a great loss to me. The only con- 
solation that remains is to think that I shall be the 
lietter able to bear that spot of ground to which fortune 
has condemned me, &c. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 

T«kkitiliam, July *, 1787, between 
chun'h nnd dinner time. 

Madam, — Mr Gay, by your commands, as he says, 
showed me a letter to you from an unfortunate lady, 
one Mrs. Pratt, whose case I know very well, and pity 
very much ; hut I wonder she would make any men- 
tion of me, who am almost a stranger to you further 
than your goodness led you a little to distinguish me. 
I have often told Mrs. Pratt that I had not the least 
interest with the friend's friend's friend of anybody in 
power ; on the contrary, I have been used like a dog for 
a dozen years by every soul who was able to do it, and 
were but sweepers about a court. I believe you will 
allow that I know courts well enough to remember 
that a man must have got many degrees above the 
power of recommending himself before he should pre- 
sume to recommend another, even his nearest relation ; 
and, for my own part, you may be sure that I will 
never venture to recommend a mouse to Mrs. Cole s 
cat, or a shoe cleaner to your meanest domestic. But 
you know too well already how very injudicious the 
general tril>e of wanters are. I told Mrs. Pratt that, 
if she had friends, it were best to solicit a pension ; 
but it seems she had mentioned a place. I can only 
say that, when I was atiout courts, the best lady there 
bad some cousin, or near dependent, whom she would 
l»e glad to recommend for an employment, and there- 
fore would hardly think of strangers : for I take the 
matter thus; that a pension may possibly be got by 
commiseration, but great personal favour is required 
for an employment. There are, madam, thousands in 
Ute world who, if they saw your dog use me kindly. 


would the itext day, in a letter, tell ine of the delight 
they heard I had iu doing good ; and, being assured 
that a word of mine to you would do anything, desire 
my interest to speak to you, to speak to the sneaker, to 
speak to sir Robert Walpole, to speak to the King, &c. 
Thus wanting people are like drowning people, who 
lay hold of every reed or bulrush in their way. 

One place I humbly beg for myself, which is in 
your gift if it Isc not disjKtaed of, I mean the ptr- 
quisite of all the letters am! petition* you receive, 
which, being generally of fair, large, strong paper, I 
can sell to good advantage to the band-box and trunk- 
makers, and I hope will annually make a pretty com- 
fortable penny. 

I bear, while 1 was at church, Mr. Pope wrote to 
you upon the occasion of Mrs. Pratt s letter; but they 
will not show me what is written : therefore I will uot 
trust them, Imt resolved to justify myself; and they 
shall not see this. 

I pray God grant yon patience, and preserve your 
eye-sight ; but confine your memory to the service of 
your royal mistress, and the happiness of your truest 
friends, and give yon a double portion of your own 
spirit to distinguish them. I am, with the truest re- 
spect, madam, your most obedient and most obliged 
humble servant, Jonathan Swim*. 


TO MRS. BLOUNT. 

TwilcnlKun Garret, Thursday 
morning at nine. 

Madam Patt, — Y ou are commanded by Mr. Pope to 
read that part of the enclosed which relates to Mr. 
Gay and yourself, and to semi a direct answer to your 
humble servant by my bumble servant the bearer. 
Being at an end of all my shoes and stockings, I am 
not able to wait on you to-day after so rainy a night 
and so suspicious a morning. 

Mrs. Pope is your* ; but I, with the greatest resjiect, 
madam, your most obedient and devoted servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

Pray do uot give a copy of this letter to Curll the 
bookseller. 

FROM LORD HOLINGBROKF.. 

[Au|ni«t, 1727.] Tue>4iy. 

I return you the pajwrs. which 1 have read twice 
over since you were here. They are extremely well ; 
but the “ Craftsman" has not only advertised the public 
that he intended to turn newswriter, he has lieguu, and 
for some week* continued to appear under that new 
character. This * consideration inclines me to think 
that another turn might be given to the introduction ; 
and perhaps this would naturally call for a fourth 
letter from the Occasional Writer, to account for bis 
silence, to prosecute your argument, to state the present 
disputes about political affair*, and, in short, to revive 
and animate the paper war. When we meet next, I 
will explain myself better than 1 can do by a letter 
writ in haste, with moans and haymakers about me. 
Adieu. Let Pope share my embraces with you. 


TO DR. SWIFT.* 

Thumlsy. 

Lord B. is so ill, and so much alone, the commou 
fate of those who are out of power, that I have not left 
him one day since my return from Iamdon. Let me 
know how you ore. Say something kiud from me to 
Pope. Toss John Gay over the water to Richmond, if 
he is with you. Adieu. 

■ It d<M‘< not appear who «u the writer of this short letter. 
Perhaps Mr. 1‘ulteney 
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MR. PULTENEY TO MR POPE. 

Eleven o’clock, Tuesday mornin g. 

I AM obliged to you all for your compliments, and 
when the dean is well enough, I hope to see you in 
town. You will probably find me a much happier 
man than when you saw me last ; for l flatter myself 
that in an hour or two I shall be once more blessed 
with a sou. Mrs. Pulteney is now in labour; if she 
does well and hrings me a boy, I shall not care one 
sixpence how much longer sir Robert governs England, 
or Horace governs France. 1 am ever yours, W. P. 


FROM CHEVALIER RAMSAY.* 

Paris, August 1, 1727. 

Rkverf.nd Sih, — M r. Hook having acquainted me 
with what goodness and patience you have been pleased 
to examine a performance of miue, b I take this occasion 
to make my acknowledgments. Nothing could flatter 
me more sensibly than your approbation. To acquire 
the esteem of persous of ycur merit is the principal 
advantage I could wish for by becoming an author, 
and more thau 1 could flatter myself with. I should 
t* proud of receiving your commands, if I could be 
uny way useful to you in this jiart of the world ; where, 
1 assure you, your reputation is as well established as 
in your own country. 1 am, with the utmost regard 
and esteem, reverend sir, your must humble, and most 
obliged, obedient servant, A. Ramsay. 


FROM MRS. HOWARD. 

August, 1727. 

I write to you to please myself. 1 hear you are 
melancholy because you have a had head and deaf 
ears. These are two misfortunes 1 have laboured under 
these many years, and yet was never peevish with my- j 
•elf or the world. Have 1 more philosophy and resol u- ■ 
tion limn you i Or am I so stupid that 1 do not feel 
the evil ? is this meant in a good-natured view? or 
do I mean that 1 please myself when I insult over 
you? Answer these queries in writing, if /toison or 
other methods do not enable you soon to appear in 
]ienu)ii. Though 1 make use ol your own word puisou, 
give me leave to tell yuu, it is nonsense; and 1 desire 
you will take more care, for the time to come, how you 
endeavour to impose upon my understanding, by 
making no use of your own. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Twickenham, August It, 1727. 

1 am cleverly caught, if ever gentleman was cleverly 
caught ; for three days after I came to town with lord 
Oxford 0 from Cambridgeshire, which was ten days 
ago, my old deafness seized me, aud hath continued 
ever since with great increase ; so that 1 am now 
deafer than ever you knew me, and yet a little less I 
think than 1 was yesterday ; but, which is worse, 
about four days ago my giddiness seized me, and I 
was so very ill thut yesterday I took a hearty vomit, 
and though 1 now totter, yet 1 think I am a thought 
letter; but what will be the event 1 kuow not; one 
thing 1 know, that thesc'.dcaf tits use to continue live 
or six weeks, and I am resolved if it continues, or my 
giddiness, some days longer, 1 will leave this place, 
aud remove to Greenwich, or somewhere near London, 
and take my cousin I«iucelot to In* my nurse. Our 
friends know her; it is the same with Pat Rolt,* 1 If 
my disorder should keep me longer than my licence of 
absence lasts, I would have you get Mr. Worrell to 

Indorsed by the dean, " Scotch author in France.” 

• <• ’ll*. Travels of Cyrus." 

c Son of tin* late right hououmble Robert Hsrley. lord high* 
treasurer of Lug bud, created earl of Oxford aud Mortimer by 
Quern Aline. 

A Mentioned In the *' Journal" n« a relation of Swift. The 
frieuds mentioned ware Steilu and Din^lry. 


renew it; it will not expire till the 6th or 7th of Oc- 
tober, and I resolved to begin my journey September 
13th. Mr. Worrell will see by the date of my licence 
what time the new one should commence ; but he has 
seven weeks yet to consider : I only speak in time, 
f am very uneasy here, because so many of our ac- 
quaintance come to see us, and 1 cannot he seen ; 
besides Mr. Pope is too sickly and complaisant, there- 
fore I resolve to go somewhere else. This is a little 
unlucky, my head will not bear writing long : I want 
to be at home, where 1 am turn you out, or let you 
in, as I think best. The king and queen come in two 
days to our neighbourhood [Richmond] ; aud there I 
shall be expected, and cannot go ; which, however, is 
none of my grievances, for I would rather be alwent, 
and have now too good an excuse. I believe this 
giddiness is the disorder that will at last get the better 
of me ; but I would rather it should not be now ; and 
I hope and believe it will not, for I am now better 
than yesterday. Since my dinner my giddiness is 
much better, and my deafness a hair's breadth not so 
bad. It is just as usual, worst in the morning and at 
evening. I will be very temperate ; and in the midst 
of peaches, figs, nectarines, and mulberries, I touch 
not a bit. I hi jh* I shall, however, set out in the 
midst of September, as I designed. This is a long 
letter for an ill head : so, adieu. My service to our 
two friends and all others. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 

Twickenham, August 15. 1727. 

Madam, — I wish I were a young lord, and you were 
unmarried : I should make you the best husband in 
the world, for 1 am ten times deafer than ever you 
were in your life; aud instead of a poor pain in my 
face, I have a good substantial giddiness and headache. 
The best of it is, tliat although wc might lay our heads 
together, you could tell me tio secrets that might lint 
be heard five rooms distant. These disorders of mine, 
if they hold me os long os they used to do some yeni-s 
ago, will last os long as my leave of absence, which I 
shall not renew: and then the queen will have the 
misfortune not to see me, and 1 shall go back with the 
satisfaction never to have seen her since she was queen, 
but wheu 1 kissed lier hand. And, although she were 
a thousand queens, I will not lose my privilege of 
never seeing her hut wheu she commands it. 1 told 
my two landlords, that I would write you a love-letter ; 
which, I remctnlier, you commanded me to do last 
year : but I would not bIiow it to either of them. 1 
am the greatest courtier and flatterer you have; be- 
cause 1 try your good sense and taste more than all of 
them put together, which is the greatest compliment I 
could put upon you ; and you have hitherto behaved 
yourself tolerably well under it ; much better than 
your mistress, if what a lady told me was true, that, 
talkiug with the queen about me, her majesty said, 
“ 1 was an odd sort of a mail." Hut 1 forgive her : 
for it is un odd thing to s]>eak freely to princes. 

I will say another thing in your praise, that good- 
ness would become you better thau any person 1 know ; 
and for that very reason, there is nobody 1 wish to be 
good so much as yourself. 1 am, Ac. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO MRS. HOWARD. 

Twickenham. August 19, 1727. 

Madam. — About two hours liefore you were bom I got 
my giddiness, by eating a hundred golden pippins at 
a time at Richmond ; and when you were four years 
and a quarter old, bAting two days, lusving made a fine 
seat about twenty miles further in Surrey, wliere 1 
used to reud ami , there 1 got my deafness; and 
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these two friend* have visited me, one or other, every I 
year since, and being old acquaintance, have now 
thought lit to come together. So much for the ca- 
lamities wherein 1 have the honour to resemble you j 
and you see your sufferings are but children in com- 
parison of mine ; and yet, to show my philosophy, I 
have been as cheerful as 8 carron. You lioast that 
your disorders never made you peevish. Where is the 
virtue, when all the world was peevish on your account, 
ami so took the office out of your hands ? Whereas I 
bore the whole load myself, nobody caring threepence 
what I suffered, or whether 1 were hanged or at ease. 

1 tell you my philosophy is twelve times better than 
yours; for I can call witnesses that 1 bear half your 
pains, beside all my own, which are in themselves ten 
times greater. Thus have 1 most fully answered your 
queries. I wish the poison were in my stomach, (which 
may lie very probable, considering the many drugs I 
take,) if I remember to have mentioned that word in 
my letter. But ladies who have poison in their eyes 
may be apt to mistake in tlieir reading.* O ! I have 
found it out ; the word person I suppose was written 
like poison. Ask all the friends 1 write to, and they 
will attest this mistake to be but a trifle in my way of 
writing, and could easily prove it if they had any of 
my letters to show. 1 make nothing of mistaking un- 
toward for Howard ; wellpull for Walpole; knights of 
a sliarc for knights of a shire; monster for minister; 
in writing speaker, I put un n for a p ; and a hundred 
such blunders, which cannot be help'd, while 1 have 
a hundred oceans rolling iu my ears, into which no 
sense has been poured this fortnight; and therefore if 1 
write nonsense, I can assure you it Is genuine, and not 
borrowed. Thus I write by your commands ; and 
Iwaide, I am iu duty hound to he the last writer. 
But, deaf or giddy, hearing or steady, I shall ever be, 
with the truest regard, madam, your most obedient 
ami most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN 

Twickenham, August 29, 17*7. 

1 have had your letter of the 19th, and expect liefore 
you read this to receive another iVom you with the 
most fatal news that can ever come to me, unless I 
should lie put to death for some ignominious crime. 1 * I 
continue very ill with my giddiness and deafness, of 
which I had two days intermission, hut since worse, 
uud 1 shall be perfectly content if God shall please to 
call me away at this time. Here is a triple coni of 
friendship broke, which hath lasted thirty years, twenty- 
four of which in Ireland. I beg, if you have not written 
to me before you get this, to tell me no particulars, 
but the event in general : my weakness, my age, my 
friendship will bear no more. I have mentioned the 
case, as well as I knew it, to a physician, who is my 
friend; uud I find his methods were the same — air and 
exercise — and, at last, ass’s milk. I will tell you sin- 
cerely, that if I were younger and in health, or in 
hopes of it, I would endeavour to divert my mind hy 
all methods iu order to pass my life in quiet; but I 
now want only three months of sixty. I am strongly 
visited with a disease that will at last cut me off. if I 
should this time escape ; if not, I have but a poor 
remainder, and that is below any wise man’s valuing. 
I do uot intend to return to Ireland so soon as I pur- 
posed ; I would not be there in the very midst of grief. 
1 desire you will speak to Mr. Worrell to get a new 
liccuce about the beginning of October, when iny old 
one (as he will see hy the date) shall expire; hut if 
that fatal accident were not to happen, I am notable to 
travel iu my present condition. What 1 intend is, 

• See Mrs. Howard'* letter, Aujjn*l,17*7. 

** Thu account of Stella'* hurt Ulavw. 


immediately to leave this place and go with my cousin 
for a nurse about five miles from Loudon on the other 
side toward the sea ; and if 1 recover, 1 will eitlrer pass 
this winter near Salisbury Plain, or in France; and 
therefore 1 desire Mr. Worrall may make this licence 
run like the former— (“ To Great Britain or elsewhere, 
for the recovery of his health).” 

Neither my health nor grief will permit me to say 
more; your directions to Mr. Lancelot at his house in 
New Bond-street, over against the Crown and Cushion, 
will reach me. Farewell. 

This stroke was unexpected, and my fears last year 
were ten times greater. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

London. September 2, 1727. 

I had yours of the 19th of August, which I answered 
the 29th from Twickenham. I came to town on the 
lost day of August, being impatient of staying there 
longer, where so much company came to us while I 
was so giddy and deaf. I am now got to my cousin 
Lancelot's house, where I desire all letters may l>e 
directed to me; I am still iu the some condition, or 
rather worse, for I walk like a drunken man, and am 
deafer than ever you knew me. If I had any tolerable 
health, I would go this moment to Ireland ; yet I 
think I would not, considering the news 1 daily expect 
to hear from you. 1 have just received yours of Au- 
gust 24 ; 1 kept it an hour in my pocket with all the 
suspense of a man who expected to hear the worst news 
that fortune could give him ; and at the same time 
was not able to hold up my head. These are the per- 
quisites of living long ; the last act of life is always a 
tragedy at (rest ; but it is a bitter aggravation to have 
one’s best friend go before one. I desired in my last 
that you would not enlarge upon that event, but tell 
me the bare fact. I long knew that our dear friend 
had not the stamina vita • but my friendship could 
not arm me against this accident, although I foresaw 
it. 1 have said enough in my last letter, which now I 
suppose is with you. I know not whether it be an ad- 
dition to my grief or not that I am now extremely ill ; 
for it would have been a reproach to me to be in 
perfect health when such a friend is desperate. I do 
profess, upon my salvation, that the distressed and des- 
perate condition of our friend make* life so indifferent 
to me, who by course of nature have so little left, that 
1 do not think it worth the time to struggle ; yet I 
should thiuk, according to what hath been formerly, 
that I may happen to overcome this present disorder ; 
and to what advantage? Why, to tee the loss of that 
person for whose sake ouly life was worth preserving. 
I brought both those friends over,* that we might be 
happy together a* long as God should please ; the 
knot is broken, and the remaining person you know 
has ill answered the end ; and the other, who is now 
ro be lost, is all tliat was valuable. You agreed with 
me, or you ore a great hypocrite. What have I to do 
iu the world? 1 never was in such agonies os when I 
received your letter, and had it in my pocket. I am 
able to hold up my sorry bead no longer. 


MR. lOPE TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Twickenham. September 6, 17*7. 
Sir, — I am both obliged and alarmed by your letter. 
What you mrution of a jwrticular friend of the dean's 
being upon the brink of another world gives me great 
j>ain ; for it makes me, iu tenderness to him, wish him 
with you, and at the same time I fear he is uot in a 
condition to make the journey. Though (to ease you 
us far as I can) his physioian and friend Dr. Arbuth- 
uot assures me he will soon be well. At present he is 
• Mr*. inlitoou urul Mrs. Dingle). 
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very deaf, and more uneasy tlurn I hoped that complaint 
alone would have made him. I apprehend he luu 
written to you in a melancholy way. which has put 
you into a greater fright, than (with God's will) we 
may have any reason for. He talks of returning to 
Ireland in three week# if he recovers sufficiently; if 
not, he will stay here this winter. Upon pretence of 
some very unavoidable occasions, he went to London 
four days since, where I see him as often a# he will 
let me. I was extremely concerned at his opini&treti 
in leaving me ; but he shall not get rid of the friend 
though he may of his house. 1 have suggested to him 
the remedy you mention; and 1 will not leave him a 
day till 1 see him better. I wish you could see us iu 
England without manifest inconvenience to yourself; 
though I heartily hope and believe that our friend will 
do well. I sincerely honour you for your warmth of 
affection, where it is so justly merited : and am, both 
for his sake and your own, with great esteem, sir, your 
truly affectionate and obedient servant, 

Alexander Pope. 

P.S. — I liave often desired the dean to make known 
to you my sense of the good opinion you have ex- 
pressed of me iu your letters. 1 am pleased to 
nave nn opportunity of thanking you under my hand, 
and I desire you to continue it to one who is no way 
ungrateful. 

FROM MRS. HOWARD 

September, 1727. 

I did desire you to write me a love-letter: but I never 
did desire you to talk of marrying me. i would rather 
you and I were dumb as well as deaf for ever than 
that should happen. I would take your giddiness, 
your headache, or any other complaint you liave, to 
resemble you in one circumstance of life. So 
that I insist upon your thiuking yourself a very 
happy man, at least whenever you make a compa- 
rison between yourself and me. I likewise insist upon 
your taking no resolution to leave England till I see 
you ; which must be here, for the most disagree- 
able reason in the world, and the most shocking; 

I dare not go to you. Relieve nobody that talks to 
you of the queen, without you are sure the person 
likes both the queen and you. 1 have been a slave 
twenty years without ever receiving a reason for any 
one thing I ever was obliged to do; and I have now 
a mind to take the pleasure once in my life, of absolute 
jiower, which I expect you to give me, in obeying 
all my orders, without one question why I have 
given them. 

TO MR. WORRALL. 

London, Sej>teuil»er, 12, 1727, 

I have not written to you this long time, nor would 1 
now, if it were not necessary. By I)r. Sheridan's fre • 
qnent letters, I am every post expecting the death of a 
friend, with whose loss I shall have very little regard 
for the few years that nature may leave me. I desire 
to know where my two friends lodge. I gave a caution 
to Mrs. Brent that it might not lx? in dwno decani, quo- 
niam hoc miniate deer/, uti mantfeatum eat ; hubeo enim 
malu/noa , qut ainialre hoc interpretabuntur, si ere met 
{quod Deua a vert at) ut it He mariatur. I am in such a 
condition of health, that I cannot possibly travel. 
Dr. Sheridan, to whom I write this post, will be more 
particular and spare my weak disordered head. Pray 
answer all calls of money in your power to Mrs 
Diugley, and desire her to ask it. 1 cannot come 
hack at the time of mv licence, I am afraid. Therefore, 
two or three days before it expires, which will lie the 
beginning of Octolier (you will find by the date of 
the last), take out a new one for another half-year ; 


and let the same clause be in (of leave to go to Great 
Britain, or elsewhere, for t lie recovery of his health), 
for very probably, if this unfort unate event should bap* 
(ten of the loss of our friend (and I have no probability 
or hopes to expect better), I will go to France, if my 
health will ]H*rmit me to forget myself. 1 * 1 leave my 
whole little affairs with you : I hate to think of them 
If Mr. Deacon or alderman Pearson come to pay 
rent, take it on account, unless they bring you their lost 
acquittance to direct you. But Deacon owes me 754 
auu interest, upon his bond : so that you are to take 
care of giving him any receipt in full of all accounts. 
I hope you and Mrs. Worrall have your health. I 
can hold up my head no longer. I am sincerely 
yours, &c. 

You need not trouble yourself to write till you 
have busmen, for it is uncertain where I shall be. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 

September, 1727. 

Madam, — This cruel disorder of dearness, attended 
with giddiness, still confines me. I have been de- 
bating with myself, that having a home in Dublin not 
inconvenient, it would be prudent for me to return 
thither, while my sickness will allow me to travel. I 
am therefore setting out for Ireland ; and it is one com- 
fort to me, that I am ridding you of a troublesome 
companion. I am infinitely obliged to you for all 
your civilities, and shall retain the remembrance of 
them during my life. 

I hope you will favour me so far as to present my 
most humble duty to the queen, and to describe to her 
majesty my sorrow that iny disorder was of such a 
nature os to make me incapable of attending her, as 
she was pleased to permit me. I shall pass the re- 
mainder of my life with the utmost gratitude for her 
majesty's favours. 


FROM MR. POPF.. 

October 2. 1727. 

It it a perfect trouble to me to write to you, and your 
kind letter left for me at Mr. Gay’s affected me so 
much that it made me like a girl. I cannot tell what 
to say to you ; I only feel that I wish you well in 
every circumstance of life ; that it is almost os good 
to be hated us to be loved, considering the paiu it is to 
minds of any tender turn to find themselves so utterly 
impotent to do any good, or give any ease to those 
who deserve most from us. I would very fain know 
as soon as you recover your complaints, or any part of 
them. Would to God I could case any of them, or 
had been able even to have nlleviated any I I found I 
was not, and truly it grieved me. I was sorry to find 
you could think yourself easier in any House than in 
mine, though at the same time I can allow for a ten- 
derness in your way of thinking, even when it seemed 
to want that tenderness. I cannot explain my mean- 
ing. perhafts you know it : but the l»est way of con- 
vincing you of my indulgence will be, if 1 live, to 
visit you in Ireland, and act there as much in my own 
way as you did here iu yours. I will not leave your 
roof, if I am ill. To your bad health I fear there was 
added some disagreeable news from Ireland, which 
might occasion your so sudden departure; for the last 
time I saw you you assured me you would not leave 
us the whole winter, unless your health grew better, 
and I do not find it did so. I never compiled so un- 
willingly in my life with any friend as with you, iu 
staying so entirely from you ; nor could 1 have had 
the constancy to do it if you hud not promised that 
before you went we should meet, and you would send 

* Soon after the date of this letter the dean wont to Ireland ; 
and Mrs. Johnson, alter languidiing nhout two month*, died 
on the imh of January. 17*7-#, in the 4 1th year of her a«e. 
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to ua all to come. I have given your remembrance* 
to those you mention in youra ; we are quite sorry for 
you, I mean for ourselves. 1 hone, as you do, that wc 
shall meet in a more durable and a more satisfactory 
atate ; but the less sure I am of that, the more I would 
indulge it iu this. We are to believe we shall have 
something better than even a friend there, but certainly 
here we have uothiug so good. 

Adieu for this time ; may you find every fiietid you 
go to as pleased and happy as every friend you went 
from is sorry and troubled. Yours, &c. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, October 12. 1727. 

I have been long reasoning with myself upon the 
condition I am in, and in conclusion have thought it 
best to return to what fortune has made my home ; I 
have there a large house, and servants and conve- 
niencies about me. 1 may be worse than I am, and 
have nowhere to retire. I therefore thought it l>est to 
retuni to Ireland, rather than go to any distant place 
in England. Here is my maintenance, and here my 
convenience. If it pleases God to restore me to my 
health, I shall readily make a third journey ; if not, 
we must part as all human creatures have parted. You 
are the best and kindest friend in the world, and I 
know nobody alive or dead to whom I am so much 
obliged ; and if ever you made me angry, it was for 
your too much care about me. I huve often wished 
that God Almighty would be so easy to the weakness 
of mankind as to let old friends be acquainted in 
another state; and if I were to write a Utopia for 
HeAven, that would be one of my schemes. This 
wildness you must allow for, because I am giddy and 
deaf. 

I find it more convenient to be sick here, without 
the vexation of making my friends uneasy; yet my 
giddiness alone would uot have done if that un- 
sociable comfortless deafuets had not quite tired me : 
and I l>elicve I should have returned from the inn if 
1 had not feared it was only a short intermission, and 
the year was late, and my licence expiring. Surely, 
beside all other faults, 1 should be a very ill judge to 
doubt your friendship and kindness. But it has 
pleased God that you are not iu a state of health to be 
mortified with the care and sickness of a friend. Two 
sick friends never did well together: such an office is 
fitter for sen' ants and humble companions, to whom it 
is wholly indifferent whether we give them trouble or 
not. The case would be quite otherwise if you were 
with me; you could refuse to see anybody, and here 
is a large house where wc need not hear each other 
if we were both sick. 1 have a nice of orderly elderly 
people of both sexes at command, who are of no con- 
sequence, and have gifts proper for attending us; who 
can bawl when 1 ain deaf, ami tread softly when 1 am 
only giddy and would sleep. 

I had another reason for my haste hither, which 
was changing m/ agent, the old one having terribly 
involved my little affairs; to which, however, 1 am 
grown so indifferent, that I believe I shall lose 2004 
or 300/. ratler than plague myself with accompts : so 
that I am very well qualified to be a lord, and pul 
into Peter Walter's hands. 

Pro* God continue and increase Mr. Congreve’s 
amendment, though he does not deserve it like you, 
haring been too lavish of that health which nature 
pave him. 

1 hope my Whitehall landlord is nearer to a place 
than when I left him ; as the preacher said, ‘‘the day 
of judgment was nearer than ever it had been before." 

Pray God send you health, del tilutem, del opes, | 


animam ttqvant ip*e tibi ptirabii.* You see Horace 
wishes fiir money as well as health ; and 1 would hold 
a crown he kept a coach ; and 1 shall never be a 
friend to the court till you do so too. Yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover Street, October 12, 1727 

Reverend Sir, — I was very much concerned to hear 
you were so much out of order when 1 went to the 
north ; and upon my return, which was but lately, 1 
was in hopes to have found you here, and that you 
would not have gone to your deanery till the spring. 

I should be glad to hear that you are well, and have 
got rid of that troublesome distemper, your deafness. 

1 have seen Pope but once, and that was but for a 
few minutes; be was very much out of order, but 1 
hope it only proceeded from being two days in town, 
and staying out a whole opera. He would not see the 
coronation, although be might have seeu it with little 
trouble. 

I came last night well home, after attending and 
paying my duty in my rank at the coronation. 1 hope 
there will not Lie another till I can have the laudable 
excuse of old age not to attend ; which is no ill wish 
to their present majesties, since Nottingham at four- 
score could bear the fatigue very well. 1 will not 
trouble you with an account of the ceremony ; I do 
not doubt but you will have a full and true accouut 
from much better hands. 

1 have been put iu hopes that we shall see you again 
early in the spring, which will be a very great plea- 
sure to me. 

There is a gentleman tliat is now upon putting out 
a new editiou of the “Oxford Maimora;* I should 
tuke it for a great favour if you would he so kind to 
leud me your copy of that book. 1 think there are 
some corrections: if you think fit to do this, Mr. 
Clayton, who is in Ireland, will take care to bring it 
safe to me, and 1 will with great care return it to you 
again. 

I must not conclude this without making my wife’s 
compliments to you. I am, with true respect, sir, 
your most humble servant, Oxford. 

You forgot to send me the ballad. 

Mr. Clayton will call upon you before be comes to 
England ; 1 have written to him to that purpose. 

FROM MR. GAY AND MR. POPE 

October *2, 1727. 

Though you went away from us so unexpectedly, and 
in so clandestine a manner, yet, by several inquiries, 
we have informed ourselves of everything that hath 
happened to you. 

To our gTeat joy, you have told us your deafness 
left you at the inn in Al derogate Stieet : no doubt 
your ears knew there was nothing worth hearing in 
England. 

Our advices from Chester tell us that you met 
captain Lawson : b the captain was a man of veracity, 
and set sail at the time he told you. I really wished 
you had laid hold of that opportunity, for yon had 
then l>eeu in Ireland the next day; besides, ns it is 
credibly rejiorted, the captain had a bottle or two ot 
excellent claret in his cabin. You would uot then 
have hod the plague of that little smoky room at 
Holyhead ;« but consderiug it was there you lost your 

• “ I.ct Jove give health, give riches, you .shall find 

An i in* an 1 treasure It* at* tsu.ini muni." 

t» C ir. man'h- r of the king's Dublin yacht. 

* The dean's mate upon this, as upon other oenuiont, might 
he traced by hi* memoranda upon the walls and windows of hu 
inn. 
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giddiness, we hare great reason to jiraW smoky rooms 
for the future, and prescribe them in like cast's to our 
friends. The maid of the house writes us word, that 
while you were there you were busy for ten days 
together writing continually ; and that, as Wat drew 
nearer and nearer to Ireland, he blundered more and 
more. By a scrap of paper left in this smoky room, it 
seemed as if the boot you were writing was a most 
lamentable account of your travels; and really bad 
there been any wine in the house, the place would not 
have been so irksome. We were further told that you 
set out, were driven back again by a storm, ami lay in 
the ship all night. After the next setting sail, we 
were in great concern about you, because the weather 
grew very tempestuous ; when, to my great joy and 
surprise, I received a letter from Carlingford, in Ire- 
land, which informed us that, after many perils, you 
were safely lauded there. Had the oysters been good, 
it would have been a comfortable refreshment after 
your fatigue. We compassionated you in your travels 
through that country of desolation and poverty in your 
way to Dublin; for it is a most dreadful circum- 
stance to have lazy, dull horses on a road where there 
are very had or no inns. When you carry a sample 
of English apples next to Ireland, I beg you would 
get them either from Goodrich or Devonshire. Pray 
who was the clergyman that met you at some distance 
from Dublin? because we could not learn his name. 
These are all the hints we could get of your long and 
dangerous journey, every step of which we shared your 
anxieties; and all that we have now left to comfort us 
is to hear that you are in good health. 

But why should we tell you what you know already ? 
The queen's* family is at last settled, and in the list I 
was appointed gentleman-usher to the princess Louisa, 
the youngest princess ; which, upon account that I am 
so far advanced in life, I have declined accepting; and I 
liave endeavoured in the best manner I could to make 
my excuses by a letter to her majesty. So now all my 
expectations are vanished ; and I have no prospect but 
in depending wholly u|>oti myself and my own con- 
duct. As I am used to disappointments, I con hear 
them ; but as 1 can have no more hopes, 1 con no more 
be disappointed, so that I am in a blessed condition. 
You remember you were advising me to go into New- 
gate to finish my scenes the more correctly. I now 
think I shall, for I have no attendance to hinder me ; 
hut oiy opera b is already finished. I leave the rest of 
this {taper to Mr. Pop. 

Gay is a free man, ami I wrote him a long congra- 
tulatory letter upon if. Do you the same: it will 
mend him and make him a better man than a court 
could do. Horace might keep his coach iu Augustus a 
time if he pleased ; but I will not in the time of our 
Augustus. My poem [“The Dunciad "], (which it 
grieves me that 1 dare not send you a copy of, for fear 
of else Curllsatid Dennises of Ireland, and still more 
for fear of the worst of traitors, our friends and ad- 
mirers,) my poem, I say, will show you what a distin- 
guished age we live in. Your name is in it, with some 
others, under a mark of such ignominy as you will 
not much grieve to wear in that company. Adieu, and 
God bless you, and give you health and spirits. 

Whether thon choose Cervantes’ serious air. 

Or laugh ami shake in Kah'lals’ easy chair. 

Or in tlte graver gown instruct mankind 
Or, silent, let thy mo* ala tell thy mind 

These two verses are over and above what I have said ! 
of you iu the poem.c Adieu. 

• Queen Caroline, consort of king George II. 

S The “ Beggar*’ Opera.” 

* We see by this with what judgment Pope corrected and erased 1 
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TO MR. POPE. 

October 30. 17*7. 

The first letter I wrote after my lauding was to Mr 
Gay, but it would have been wiser to direct it to Ton- 
sort or Lintot, to whom I believe his lodgings are better 
known tliau to the runners of the post -a Dice. In that 
letter you will find what a quick change I made in 
seven days from London to the deanery, through many 
nations and languages uuknown to the civilized world. 

And 1 liave often reflected in how few hours, with a 
swift horse or a strong gale, a man may come among a 
people as unknown to him as the antipodes. If 1 did 
not know you more by your conversation and kindness 
tli.ui by your letter, I might be base enough to suspect 
that, iu point of friendship, you acted like some philo- 
sophers, who wrote much better upon virtue than they 
practised it. Iu answer, I can only swear that you have 
taught me to dream, which I had not done in twelve 
years further than by inexpressible nonsense ; but now 
I can every night distinctly see Twickenham, and the 
Grotto, and Dawley, and many other et ceteras, and 
it is but three nights since I beat Mrs. Pope. I must 
needs confess that the pleasure I take in thinking on 
you is very much lessened by the pain I am iu about 
vour health j you pay dearly for the great talents God 
lias given you, and for the consequences of them in 
the esteem and distinction you receive from mankind, 
unless you can provide a tolerable stock of health ; in 
which pursuit I cannot much commend your conduct, 
but rather entreat you would mend it by following the 
advice of my lord Bolingbroke and your other phy- 
sicians. When you talked of cups and impressions it 
came into my head to imitate you iu quoting scripture, 
not to your advantage; I mean what was said to David 
by one of his brothers; “I knew thy pride and the 
naughtiness of thy heart;” I remember when it grieved 
your soul to see me pay a penny more than my club at an 
inn, when you had maintained me three mouths at lied 
aud board ; for which, if I had dealt with you in the 
Smithfield way, it would have cost me 1(H)/., for I live 
worse here upon more. Did you ever consider that 1 am 
for life almost twice as rich as you, and pay no rent, and 
drink French wiue twice as cheap as you do port, and 
have neither coach, chair, nor mother? As to the world, I 
think you ought to say to it with St. Paul, “ If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great tiling if 
we shall reap your carnal things?” This is more proper 
still if you cousider the French word apiritutl , in which 
sense the world ought to pay you better than they do. 
If you made me a present of 1000/. 1 would not 
allow myself to be iu your debt; and if I made you 
a present of 2000/. 1 would not allow myself to be out of 
it. But 1 have not half your pride : witness what Mr 
Gay says in his letter, that I was censured for begging 
presents, though I limited them to 10s. I see no rea- 
son (at least my friendship and vanity see none) why 
you should not give me a visit when you shall happen 
to be disengaged : I will send a person to Chester to 
take care of you, and you shall be used by the best 
folks we have here as well os civility and good-nature 
can contrive; I believe local motion will be no ill 
physic, and I will have your coming inscribed on my 
tomb, and recorded iu never-dying verse. 

1 thank Mrs. Pope for her prayers, but I know the‘ 
mystery. A person of my acquaintance who used to 
correspond with the last great duke of Tuscany, show- 
ing one cf the duke s letters to a triend, and professing 
great sense of his highness s friendship, read this pas- 
sage out of the letter : “ 1 would give one of my 
fingers to procure your real good.” The person to 
whom this was read, and who knew the duke well, 
said, the meaning of rtal good was only that the other 
might turn a good Catholic. Pray ask Mrs. Pop* 
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whether this story is applicable to her and me ? I pray 
God bless lier, for 1 uin sure she is a good Christi tn 
and (which b ulmost as rare) a good woman. Adieu. 


TO MR GAY. 

Dublin. November 27, 1727. 

1 entirely approve your refusal of that employment 
and your writing to the queen. 1 am perfectly confi- 
dent you have a keen enemy in the ministry [sir Robert 
Walpole]. God forgive him, but not till he puts himself 
in a state to be forgiven. Upon reasoning with myself, I 
should hope they are gone too far to discard you quite, 
and that they will give you something ; which, although 
much less then they ought, will be (as far as it is 
worth) belter circumstantiated : and since you already 
just live, a middling help will make you just tolerable. 
Your lateness in life (as you so soon call it) might be 
improper to begin the world with, but almost the eldest 
men may hope to see changes in a court. A -minuter 
is always seventy : you are thirty years younger; and 
consider Cromwell himself did not begin to a|)|>ear till 
lie was older than you. I beg you will he thrifty, and 
learn to value a shilling, which Dr. Birch said was a 
serious thing. Get a stronger fence about your 1000/. 
and throw the inner fence into the bean, and be advised 
by your Twickenham landlord and me about an 
annuity. You are the most refractory, honest, good- 
natured man I ever have known ; 1 could argue out 
this paper. — I am very glad your opera is finished, and 
hope your frieuds will join the readier to make it suc- 
ceed, because you are ill used by others. 

I have known courts these thirty -six years, and know 
they differ; but in some things they are extremely 
constant : first, in the trite old maxim of a minuter s 
never forgiving those he hath injured : secondly, in 
the insincerity of those who would be thought the best 
friends: thirdly, in the love of fawning, cringing, and 
tale-bearing : fourthly, in sacrificing those whom we 
really wish well to a point of interest or intrigue: 
fifthly, in keeping everything worth taking for those 
who can do service or disservice.* 

Now why does not Pope publish his “ Pulness ! 
the rogues he marks will die of themselves in peace, and 
so will his friends, and so there will be neither punish- 
ment nor reward. Pray inouire how my lord St. John 
does ; there is no man s health in England I am more 
concerned about than his. I wonder whether you be- 
gin to taste the pleasure of independency ! or whether 
you do not sometimes leer upon the court, oculo rrtorto f 
Will you not think of an annuity when you are two 
ears older, and have doubled your purchase-money ! 
.lave you dedicated your opera and got the usual de- 
dication fee of twenty guineas! How is the doctor! 
dues he not chide that you never called upon him for 
hints! Is my lord Boiinghroke, at the moment I am 
writing, a planter, a philosopher, or a writer! Is Mr. 
Pulteney in expectation of a son, or my lord Oxford 
of a new old manuscript ! 

I bought your opera to-day for sixpence, a cursed 
print. I find there is neither dedication nor preface 
both which wants I approve ; it is in diegnmdffout. 

We are os full of it, pro modulo nostro, as London 
can be ; continually acting, and houses crammed, and 
the lord lieutenant several times there laughing his heart 
out. I did not understand that the scene of la>cket 
and Peachum's quarrel was an imitation of one be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius till I was told it. I wish 
Machcath, when he was going to be hanged, had imi- 
tated Alexander the Great when he was dying:* I 

• Let every expectant of preferment in church and state care- 
fully attend to and remember the firs reflection* of a man well 
versed in courts. 

b A hint that might have been worked up with much hu n.our 
a* the quarrel of Locket and Pearhum. 
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would have had his fellow rogues desire his commands 
uljout a successor, and he to answer, I^t it be the most 
worthy, &c. We hear a million of stories about the 
opera, of the applause at the sung “That was le- 
velled at me/* when two great ministers were in a box 
together, and all the world storing at tliem. . I am 
heartily glad your opera hath mended your purse, 
though perhaps it may spoil your court. 

W ill you desire my lord Boiinghroke, Mr. Pulteney, 
and Mr. Pope, to command you to buy an annuity 
with 2000/.! that you may laugh at courts, and bid 
ministers . 

Ever preserve some spice of the alderman, and pre- 
pare against age and dulness, and sickness, and coldness 
or death of friends. A whore has a resource left, that 
she can turn bawd ; but an old decayed poet is a crea- 
ture abandoned, and at mercy when he can find none. 
Get me likewise Polly’s mexiotinto. * Lord, how the 
schoolboys at Westminster and university lads adore 
you at this juncture ! Have you made as many men 
laugh as ministers can make weep! 

I will excuse sir the trouble of a letter. When 

ambassadors came from Troy to condole with Tiberius 
upon the death of his nephew after two years, the em- 
peror answered, that he likewise condoled with them 
for the untimely death of Hector. 1 always loved and 
respected him very much, and do still a* much as ever ; 
and it is a return sufficient if he pleases to accept the 
offers of my most humble service. 

The “Beggars’ Opera” hath knocked down “Gulli- 
ver ;** I hope to see Pojic's “ Dulness” knock down the 
“ Beggara'Opera,” but not till it hath fully done its job. 

To expose vice, and make people laugh with inno- 
cence, does more public service than all the ministers 
of state from Adam to Waljwle, and so adieu. 




PROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, November 30, 1727. 

I havs liar), dear sir, with great pleasure, of yonr 
retfe arrival ; and, which is mure, of the recovery of 
vour health. 1 thiuk it will be the best expedient fur 
mo, to take a journey. You will know who the en- 
closed come, from ; and 1 hope will value mine for 
what it contain,. I think every one of your friend, 
have heard from you except myself. Kither you have 
not dune me justice, or your friend, have not done you ; 
for I have not heard from them of my name being men- 
tioned in any of your letter,. If my curiosity wanted 
only to 1* gratified, I do not stand in need of a letter 
from youraelf to inform me what you are doing; for 
there are people about court who can tell me every- 
thing that you do or «ay, «o that you had be* take 
care of your couduct. You re* of what importance 
yon are. However, all quarrel, wide, I must ask you 
if you have any interest (ur do you think that 1 could 
have or procure any) with my lord-lieutenant to ad- 
vance a relation of mine, one captain 1 titles, I think iu 
colonel Wilson*, regiment, and now in Limerick ? He 
is an exceeding worthy man, but ha* stuck long iti a 
low post for want of friend,. Pray tell me which way 
I .hall proceed in thi* matter. _ 

I was yesterday with all your friends at St, James ». 
There is certainly a fatality upon poor Ciay. A, for 
hope, of preferment there by favour, he ha, laid it 
aside. He had made a pretty good bargain (that is, a 
Southfield one) for a little place in the Custom-house, 
which was to bring him in about 100/. a-year. It wo, 
. Some of there son,, th.it contained the severest satire against 
the court were written by Pope ; particularly— 

*« Through all the employ nienta of life ; " 

ami alio— 

“ Sincflim wwmna*. &e. 

h Mis* Lswinu Fenton, afterward duchess of Holton. aha 
tra* very accomplished, and a most agreeable companion. 
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done as a favour to an old man, und not at all to Gay. 
When everything was concluded, the man repented, 
and said he would not part with his place. I have 
begged Gay not to buy an annuity upon my life ; I 
am sure I should not live a week. 1 long to hear of 
the safe arrival of Dr. Delany. Pray give my humble 
service to him. 

As for news, it was written from Spain to me, from 
my brother in France, that the preliminaries were ra- 
tified, and yet the ministry know nothing of it. Nay, 
some of them told me that the answer was rather surly. 
Lord Towrishend is very ill ; but I thiuk, by the de- 
scription of his case, it is not mortal. I was with our 
frieud at the back- stairs yesterday, and had the honour 
to be called in, and prettily chid for leaving off, &c. 
The first port of the discourse was about you, Mr. Pope, 
Curll, and myself. My family are well : they, and 
my brother in France, and one that is here, all give 
their service to you. If you had been so lucky as to 
have gone to Paris last summer, you would have had 
health, honour, and diversion, in abundance : for I 
will promise you would liave recovered of the spleen. 

I shall add no more, hut my kindest wishes, and 
that I am, with the greatest affection and respect, 
yours, &c. 


PROM MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE. 

In I-oodun. Maiden-lane, at the White Peruke, 
Covnot-gArdeii, December 14, 1727. 

Sib, — Y ou will (>e surprised in receiving an English 
essay* from a French traveller. I'ray forgive an ad- 
mirer of you, who owes to your writings the love he 
liears to your language, which has betrayed him iuto 
the rash attempt of writing in English. 

You will see l»y the advertisement that I have some 
designs upon you, aud that I must mention you for 
the honour of your country, and for the improvement 
of mine. Do not forbid me to grace my relation with 
your name. Let me indulge the satisfaction of t&lkiug 
of you as posterity will do. 

Ill the mean lime can I make bold to entreat you 
to make some use of your interest in Ireland, about 
some subscriptions for the “ Henriade,” which is almost 
ready, and does nut cume out yet for want of a little 
help? The subscriptions will be but one guinea in 
hand. I am, with the highest esteem aud the utmost 
gratitude, sir, your most humble and most obedient 
servant, Voltaire. 


PROM MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE. 

Sim, — I sent the other day a cargo of French dulnesa 
to my lord-lieutenant. My lady Rolingbroke has 
tuken upon herself to semi you one copy of the “ Hen- 
riiide.” She is desirous to do that honour to my book ; 
and I hope the merit of being presented to you by her 
hands will be a commendation to it. However, if she 
has not done it already, I desire you to take one of the 
cargo which is now at my lord -lieu tenant's. I wish 
you a good hearing ; if you have got it, you want no- 
thing. I have not seen Mr. Pope this winter; but I 
have seen the third volume of the “ Miscellanea;” and 
the more I read your works, the more I am asliamed of 
mine. I am, with respect, esteem, and gratitude, sir, 
your most humble and most obedient servant, 

Voltaire. 

• " Au Essay on the (Wl Wars of Frsnct\” which he made the 
fou mint ion of his ** Hr*tirii»de. M sn heroic siuce well known. 

He hail been imprisotuHl in the Ilustile in Paris; but bciug re- 
leased about the year 1723, he camp to England, and solicited 
subscriptions for his poem. In about a year and a half he had 
made himself master of our Innmiage; and In 1797, when this 
letter was written, lie published the eaiav here mentioned, with 

•• An Essay on the Epic Poetry of the European Nations, from 
Homer to Milton." 
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n> mrs. Moore. 

Deanery -house, December 27, 17*7. 
Dear Madam, — Though I see you seldomcr than is 
agreeable to my inclinations, yet you have no friend in 
the world tliat is more concerned for anything that can 
affect your mind, your health, or vour fortune ; I have 
always had the highest esteem for your virtue, the 
greatest value for your conversation, and the truest 
affection for vour person; and therefore cannot hut 
heartily condole with you for the loss of so amiable, 
and (what is more) so favourite a child. These are 
the necessary consequences of too strong attachments, 
by which we are grieving ourselves with the death of 
those we love, os we must one day grieve those who 
love us with the death of ourselves. For life is a tra- 
gedy, wherein we sit as spectators awhile, and then act 
our own part in it Self-love, as it is the motive to all 
our actions, so it is the sole cause of our grief. The 
dear person you lament is by no means an ohject of 
pity, either in a moral or religious sense. Philosophy 
always taught meu to despise life, as a most contempti- 
ble thing in itself; and religion regards it only as a 
preptu-ation for a better, which you are taught to he 
certain that so innocent a person is now in possession of; 
so that she is an immense gainer, and you and her 
friends the only losers. Now, under misfortunes of 
this kind, I know no consolation more effectual to a 
reasonable person than to reflect rather upon wliat is 
left than what is lost. She was neither an only child 
nor on oidy daughter. You have three children left, 
one (Charles Deveuish, esq.) of them of an age to he 
useful to his family, and the two others as promising as 
can be expected from their age ; so that, according 
to the general dispensations of God Almighty, you 
have small reason to repine upon that article of life. 
And religion will tell you that the true way to pre- 
serve them is, not to fix any of them too deep in your 
heart, which is a weakness that God seldom leaves long 
unpunished: common observation showing us that 
such favourite children are either spoiled by their pa- 
rents’ indulgence, or soon taken out of the world ; 
which last is, generally speaking, the lighter punish- 
ment of the two. 

God, in his wisdom, hath been pleased to load our 
declining years with many sufferings, with diseases and 
decays of nature ; with the death of many friends, and 
the ingratitude of more; sometimes with the loss or 
diminution of our fortunes, when our infirmities most 
need them ; often with contempt from the world, and 
always with neglect from it; with the death of our 
most hopeful or useful children ; with a waut of relish 
for all worldly enjoyments ; with a general dislike of 
persons and things ; and though all these are very na- 
tural effects of increasing years, yet they were intended 
by the author of our being to wean us gradually from 
our fondness of life, the nearer we approach toward the 
end of it. And this is the use you are to make in pru- 
dence, as well as in conscience, of all the afflictions you 
have hitherto undergone, os well as of those which in 
the course of nature and providence you have reason to 
expect. May God, who hath endowed you with so 
mauy virtues, add strength of mind aud reliance upon 
his mercy, iu proportion to your preseut sufferings, us 
well as those he may think fit to try you with through 
the remainder of your life. 

1 fear my present ill disposition, both of health and 
mind, has made me but a sorry comforter .*• however, 
it will show tliat no circumstance of life can put you 
out of my mind, and tliat I am, with the truest respect, 
esteem, aud friendship, dear madam, your most obe- 
dient and humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

a It was written little more than a mouth hsfore Mrs Joha 
son's ilc-stb, sn went * liicli was then almost dallv expected 

2 a 2 
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TO IX)UD CAIITERET. 

January 18, 1788. 

Mr Lord,— I was informed that your excellency 
liaving referred to the university here for some regula- 
tions of his majesty's benefaction for professors, they 
have in their answer insinuated as if they thought it 
best that the several professorships should be limited 
to their fellows, and to be held only os they continue to 
be so. I need not inform your excellency how con- 
trary such a practice is to that of all the universities in 
Europe. Your excellency well knows how many 
learned men, of the two last ages, have been invited bv 
princes to be professors in some art or science for which 
they were renowned ; and that the like rule has been 
followed in Oxford and Cambridge. I hope your 
excellency will show no regard to so narrow and par- 
tial an opinion, which can oidy tend to mend fellow- 
ships ami spoil professorships ; although I should be 
sorry that any fellow should be thought incapable on 
tliat account, when otherwise qualified ; and I should 
he glad that any person whose education has been iu 
this university should be preferred before another upon 
equal deservings. But that must be left to those who 
shall be your excellency's successors, who may not 
always be great clerks; and I wish you could iu some 
measure provide against having this benefaction made 
a perquisite of humour or favour. Whoever is pre- 
ferred to a bishopric, or to such a preferment as snail 
hinder him from residing within a certain distance of 
this town, should be obliged to resign his professorship. 

As long os you are governor here I shall always ex- 
pect the liberty of telling you my thoughts; and I hope 
you will cousider them, until you find 1 grow imperti- 
nent, or liave some bias of my own. 

If I had not been confined to my chamber by the 
continuance of my unconversable disorder, I would 
have exchanged your trouble of reading for that of 
hearing. I am, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

I desire to present my most humble respects to ray lady 
Carteret. 

Your friend Walpole lias lately done one of the cruelest 
actions that ever I knew, even iu a minister of state, 
these thirty years post ; which if the queen hath not 
intelligence of, may my right hand forget its cunning 


PROM LORD BOLINGBROKE AND 
MR. POPE. 

. . . 1728 . 

Pope charges himself with this letter : he has been 
here two days, he is now hurrying to London, he will 
hurry hack to Twickenham in two days more, and be- 
fore the end of the week he will he, for aught I know, at 
Dublin. In the mean time his “Dulneu' [the “ Dun- 
ciad" | grows and flourishes as if he was there already. It 
will indeed be a noble work : the many will stare at 
it, the few will smile, and all his patrons, from Bicker- 
staff to Gulliver, will rejoice to see themselves adorned 
in that immortal piece. 

I hear that you have had some return of your illness, 
which carried you so suddenly from us, if indeed it 
was your own illness which made you in such haste to 
be at Dublin. Dear Swift, take care of your health ; 
I will give you a receipt for it, k la Montaigne, or, 
which is better, k la Bruy&re. “ Nourisser bien votre 
corps; ne le fat iguer jamais :a laisser rouiller 1 esprit, 
meublc inutil, voire outil daugereux : twister sonner 
vos cloches le matin pour iveiller let chanoines, et 
pour faire dormir le uoyen d’un sommeil doux et 
profond, oui lui procure de beaux smigei : lever vous 
tanl, et aller k l'fglise, pour vous faire payer d’nvoir 
bien dormi et bieu dtje&n^.'' 

* The whole of this pVuant receipt b taken front the 
14 l.iitrin” of Roileau. 


As to myself (a jverson about whom I concern myself 
very little), I must say a word or two out of complai- 
sance to you. I am in my farm, and here I shoot 
strong and tenacious routs; I liave caught hold of the 
earth (to use a gardener s phrase), and neither my 
enemies nor my friends will find it an easy matter to 
transplant me again. Adieu ; let me hear from you, 
at least of you : I love you for a thousand things, for 
none more than for the just esteem and love which you 
liave for all toe sons of Adam. 

P.S. According to lord Bolingbrokes account, I 
shall be at Dublin in three days. I cannot help 
adding a word, to desire you to exj>ect my soul there 
with you by that time ; but as for the jade of a body 
that is tacked to it, I fear there will he no dragging it 
after. I assure yon I have few friends here to detain 
me, and no powerful one at court absolutely to forbid 
my journey. I am told the gynocracy* are of opinion 
that they want no better writers than Cibber and the 
British Journalist ;b so that we may live at cptiet, ami 
apply ourselves to our more abstruse studies. The 
only courtiers I know, or have the honour to call my 
friends, are John Gay and Mr. Bowry ; the former is 
at present so employed iu the elevated airs of his opera, 
and the latter in the exaltation of his high dignity, 
(that of her majesty's waterman,) that I can scarce 
obtain a categorical answer from either to anything I 
say to them. But the “ Beggars' Opera" succeeds ex- 
tremely to yours and my extreme satisfaction, of which 
he promises this post to give you a full account. I 
have been in a worse condition of health than ever, 
and think my immortality is very near out of my en- 
joyment : so it must be iu you and in posterity to 
make me what amends you can for dying young. 
Adieu. While I am, 1 am yours. Pray love me and 
bake care of yourself. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

Whitehall, February IS, 1718. 

Dear Sir, — I have deferred writing to you from time 
to time, till I could give you an account of the “ Beg- 
gars’ Opera." It is acted at the playhouse in Lincolns- 
iun-fielus with such success, that the playhouse has 
been crowded every night. To-night is the fifteenth 
rime of acting, and it is thought it will run a fortnight 
longer. I have ordered Motted to send the play to 
you the first opportunity. I made no interest either 
for approbation or money ; nor lias anybody been 
pressed to take tickets for my benefit : notwith- 
standing which, I think I shall make an addition 
to my fortune of between 600/. and 700/. I know 
this account will give you pleasure, as I have pushed 
through this precarious aflair without servility or 
flattery. 

As to any favours from great men, I am in the same 
state you left me ; but I am a great deal happier, as I 
have no expectations. The duchess of Queensberry 
has signalixed her friendship to me upon this occasion 
in such a conspicuous manner that I hope (for her 
sake) you will take care to put your fork to all its 
proper uses, and suffer nobody for tlie future to put 
then knives in their mouths.* Lord Cobliam says 

, The petticoat government; perrvapi alluding to queen 
Caroline and Mrs. Howard. 

b William A mail, bred an attorney. It appears from ihe 
Report ot the Secret Committee in iheyear 1748. for Inquiring 
into the Conduct of sir Robert Walpole, thal Arnall receive-! for 
•• Free Britons. ' and otlwr writings. in the space of four years, not 
less than 10.9971. Si. M out of the treasury. 

« Benjamin Motte. the tiookscller 

4 Alluding to some jert between the duchrssand Swift, about 
his using his knife at table when a fork would have be- n more 
appropriate. It u again hinted at in U*y » letter of 9lh Novem- 
ber. 17*9. 
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that I should have printed in Italian over against the 
English, that the ladies might have understood what 
they read. The outlandish (as they now call ■o 
opera has been so thin of late, that some have called 
that the “ Beggars’ Opera;" and if the run continues, I 
fear 1 shall have remonstrances drawn up against me 
by the Royal Academy of Music. As none of us 
have heard from you of late, every one of us are in 
concern about your health : I beg we may bear from 
you soon. Dy my constant attendance on this affair 
I have almost worried myself into an ill state or health ; 
but I intend, in five or six days, to go to our country 
seat at Twickenham for a little air. Mr. Pope is very 
seldom in town. Mrs. Howard frequently asks after 
you, and desires her compliments to you. Mr. George 
Arbuthnot, the doctor's brother, is married to Mrs. 
Peggy Robinson. 

I would write more, but as to-night is for my be- 
nefit, 1 am in a huny to go out about business. I 
am, dear sir, your most aflectiuuaie and obedient 
servant, John Gay. 


TO MRS. BLOUNT.* 

Dublin, February 29, 1728. 

Dear Patty, — I am told you have a minu to receive 
a letter from me, which is a very undecent declaration 
in a young lady, and almost a coufessiou that you 
have a mind to write to me; for as to the fancy of 
looking ou ine as a man stint consequence, it is what I 
will never understand. I am told likewise you grow 
every day younger and more a fool, which is directly 
contrary to me, who grow wiser and older, and at this 
rate we shall never agree. I long to see you a London 
lady, where you are forced to wear whole clothes, and 
visit in a chair, for which you must starve next summer 
at Petersham, with a mantua out at the sides ; and 
sponge oncea-week at our house, without ever itivitiug 
us in a whole season to a cow-heel at home. I wish 
you would bring Mr. Pope over with you when you 
corns; but we will leave Mr. Gay to his beggars and 
his operas till he is able to pay bis club. How will 
you pas* this summer for want of a squire to Ham- 
common and Walpole’s lodge? for as to Richmoml- 
Imlge and Marble-hill, they are aiiaudoned as much 
as sir Spencer Compton : and Mr. Schnbe’s coach, that 
used to give so many a set-down, is wheeled off to St. 
James s. You must he forced to get a horse, and 
gallop with Mrs. Jansen and Miss Dcdier. Your 
greatest happiness is, that you are out of the chiding of 
Mrs. Howard and the dean ; but I suppose Mr. Pope is 
so just as to pay our arrears, and that you edify as much 
by him as by us, unless you are so happy that he now 
looks upon you as reprobate and a castaway, of which 
I think he hath given me some hints. However, I 
would advise you to pass this summer at Kensington, 
where you will be uear the court and out of his juris- 
diction ; where you will lie teazed with no lectures of 
gravity and morality, and where you will have no other 
trouble than to get into the mercer's books, and take 
up 100/. of your principal for quadrille. Monstrous, 
indeed, that a flue lady in the prime of life and gaiety 
must take up with an antiquated dean, an old gentle- 
woman of fourscore, and a sickly poet! I will stand 
by my dear Pfttty against the world, if Theresa beats you 
for your good, and I will buy her a fine whip for the 
purpose. Tell me, have you been confined to your 
lodging this winter for want of chair-hire? [Do you 
know that this unlucky Dr. Delany came last night to 
the deanery ? and, being deuied without my knowledge, 
is gone to England this morning, and so I must send 
this by the post. I bought your opera to-day for six- 
pence, so small printed that it will spoil my eyes. 1 
* The direction is simply, **To Tatty ltlount." 


ordered you to send me your edition, but now you may 
keep it till you get an opportunity.] Patty, 1 will tell 
you a blunder : I am writing to Mr. Gay, and had al- 
most finished the letter ; but by mistake 1 took up this 
instead of it, and so the six lines in a hook are all to 
him, and therefore you must read them to him, for I will 
not be at the trouble to write them over again. My 
greatest concern in the matter is, that I am afraid I 
continue in love with you, which is hard, after near 
six months' absence. I hope you have done with yuur 
rash and other little disorders, and that 1 shall see you 
a fine young, healthy, plump lady ; and if Mr. Pope 
chides you, threaten him that you will turn heretic. 
Adieu, dear Patty, and liciieve me to fie one of your 
truest friends and humblest servants ; and that, since 1 
can never live in England, my greatest happiness 
would be to have you and Mr. Pope condemned 
during my life to live in Ireland, he at the deanery, 
and you, for reputation sake, just at next door, and I 
will give you eight dinners a-week, and a whole half- 
dozen of pint bottles of good French wine at your 
lodgings, a thing you could never expect to arrive at, 
and every year a suit of fourteen-penny stuff, that 
should not fie worn out at the right side ; ami a chair 
costs but sixpence a job; and you shall have catho- 
licity as much as you please, and tiie Catholic dean 
of St. Patrick’s, as old again as I, for your confessor. 
Adieu, again, dear Patty. Jonathan Swivr. 


PROM MR. GAY. 

Msrch 20, 172ft. 

Dear Sir, — I am extremely sorry that your disorder 
is returned : but as you have a medicine which lias 
twice removed it, I hope by this time you have agaiu 
found the good effects of it. I have seen Dr. Delany 
at my lodgings; but as I have been for a few days with 
Mr. Pulteney at Cashioberry, 1 have not yet returned 
his visit. I went with him to wait upon lord Bath- 
urst and lord Boling broke, both of whom desire me 
to make you their compliments. Lady Boliugbroke 
was very much out of order; and, with my lord, is 
now at Dawley : she expects a letter from you. Mrs. 
Howard would gladly have the receipt you have found 
so much henetit by : she is happier than 1 have seen 
her ever since you left us, for she is free, as to her 
conjugal affairs, by articles of agreement.* The “ Beg- 
gars' Opera’’ lias been acted now thirty-six times, and 
was os full the last night as the first; and as yet there 
is not the least probability of a thin audience; though 
there is a discourse about the town that the directors 
of the Royal Academy of Music design to solicit 
against its being played on the outlandish ojiera days, 
as it is now called. On the benefit day of one of the 
actresses last week, one of the players falling sick, they 
were obliged to give out another play, or dismiss the 
audience. A play was given out, but the audieuce 
called nut for tin* “ Beggars'Ojiera;” and they wereforced 
to play it, or tire audience would not have stayed. 

I have got by all this success between 700/. and 
BOO/., ami Rich (deducting the whole charge of the 
house) has cleared already near 4000/.* in about a 
month I am going to the Bath with the duchess of 
Marlborough and Mr. Congreve; for I have no ex- 
pectations of receiving any favours from the court. 
The duchess of Queensberry is in Wiltshire, where she 
ha* had the sruall-pox in so favourable a way that she 
tiad not alwve seven or eight on licr face; she is now 
perfectly recovered. There is a mezxotinto print pub- 
lished to-day of Polly, the heroine of the “Beggars 

* Her husband blush-red and bullied about her connexion 
with the king, until his mouth was stopped with a petvdoa. 
See letter. May 7. 

b The well known Inn mot expressed both their j»ood for- 
t-mo; the opera was raid to have roado Gay rirA, and Rich 
9 > 9 * 
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Opera,*'* who was before unknown, and is now iu so 
high vogue that I am iu douht whether her fame does 
not surpass that of the opera itself. 1 would not have 
talked so much upon this subject, or upon anything 
that regards myself, but to you; but as 1 know you 
interest yourself so sincerely in everything that con- 
cerns me, I believe you would have blamed me if 1 
had said less. 

Your singer owes Dr. Arbuthnot some money, I have 
forgot the sum ; 1 think it is two guineas : the doctor 
desired me to let you know it. 1 saw him last night 
with Mr. Lewis at sir William Wyndham’s, who if he 
Itad not the gout would liave answered your letter you 
sent him a year and a half ago. He said this to me a 
week since, but he is now pretty well again, and so may 
forget to write; for which reason I ought to do him 
justice, and tell you that 1 think him a sincere well- 
wisher of yours. 1 liave not seen Mr. Pope lately, but 
have heard that both he and Mrs. Pope [Mr. Pope's 
mother] are very well. I intend to see him at Twick- 
enham on Sunday uext. 1 have not drunk out the 
Guthridge cider yet ; but I have not so much as a 
single piut of port in my cellar. 1 have bought two 
pair of sheets against your coming to town, so that we 
need not send any more to Jervas upon that account. 
1 really miss you every day ; and I would be content 
that you should have a whole window to yourself, and 
half another, to have you again. I am, dear sir, yours 
most affectionately. 

You have half a year's interest due at Lady- day, 
and now it is Match tue 20th, 1728. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

March 23, 1728. 

I sknd you a very odd thiug,a paper printed in Huston, 
in New England, wherein you will find a real person, 
a member of their parliament, of the name of Jonathan 
Gulliver. If the fame of that traveller has travelled 
thither, it has travelled very quick to have folks 
christened already by the name of the supposed author. 
Hut if you object that no child so lately christened 
could lie arrived at years of maturity to be elected into 
parliament, I reply (to solve the riddle*) that the person 
is an Anabaptist, and not christened till full age, which 
sets all right. However it be, the accident is very sin- 
gular that these two names should be united. 

Sir. Gay’s opera has been acted near forty days 
running, and will certainly continue the whole season. 
So he has more than a fence about his 1000/. ; b he will 
soon l>e thinking of a fence about his 2000/. Shall no 
one of us live as we would wish each other to live? 
Shall he have no annuity, you no settlement on this 
side, and I no prospect of getting to you on the other ? 
This world is made for Caesar — as Cato said, for 
ambitious, false, or flattering people to domineer in : 
nay they would not, by their good will, leave us our 
very books, thoughts, or words in quiet. I despise the 
world yet, 1 assure you, more tlian either Gay or you, 
and the court more than all the rest of the world. As 
for those scribblers for whom you apprehend I would 
suppress my i% Dulneu" (which, by the way, for the future 
you are to call by a more pompous name, the it Duru'iad"\ 
how much that nest of hornets are my regard will 
easily appear to you when you read the “Treatise of 
the Hatnos.” 

• Miss Fenton. 

b Before Mr. Gay hod /.need lib 1000/., he had a consultation 
with hi« frieud* about the disposal of it. Mr. Lewis advised 
him to intrust ft in the fund.*, and live upon the interest: IV. 
Arouthaot to intrust it to I’rovidencr.ond live upon the princi- 
pal; and Mr. Pope was for purchasing sii annuity for life: 
In this uncertainty he could only say with the old man in 
T orcucc — 

*• f*<'i*tis pr<>l<* • 

Inceittor sum multo, quam dudure. 


At all adventures, yours and my name shall stand 
linked as friends to posterity, both in verse and prose, 
and fas Tully calls it) in coneuetwUne etudtorum. 
Would to God our persons could but as well and as 
surely be iuoejiarable ! 1 find ray other ties dropping 

from me ; some worn off, some tom off, others relaxing 
daily: my greatest [his mother], both by duty, gra- 
titude, and humanity, time is shaking every moment, 
and it now hangs but by a thread ! 1 am many years 

the older for living so much with one so old ; much 
the more helpless for having been so long helped and 
tendered by her ; much the more considerate and tender 
for a daily commerce with one who required me justly 
to lie both to her ; ami consequently the more melan- 
choly and thoughtful : and the less fit for others who 
want only, in a companion or a friend, to be amused 
or entertained. My constitution too has had its share 
of decay as well as my spirits, and I am as much in 
the decline at forty as you at sixty. I believe we 
should I*e fit to live together could I get a little more 
health, which might make me not quite insupportable. 
Your deafness would agree with my dulness; you 
would not want me to speak when you could not bear. 
But God forbid you should be as destitute of the social 
comforts of life as I must when I lose my mother ; or 
that ever you should lose your more useful acquaint- 
ance so utterly as to turn your thoughts to such a broken 
reed as I am, who could so ill supply your wants. I 
am extremely troubled at the returns of your deafness : 
you cannot be too particular in the accounts of vour 
health to me; everything you do or say in this kind 
obliges me, nay, delights me, to see the justice you do 
me in thinking me concerned in all your concerns ; 
so that, though the pleasantest thing you can tell me 
be that you are better or easier, next to that it pleases me 
that you make me the persou you would complain to. 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happiest end I know of this life, so the next felicity is 
to get rid of fools and scoundrels; which I cannot but 
own to you was one part of my design in falling upon 
these authors, whose incapacity is not greater than their 
insincerity, and of whom 1 have always found (if 1 may 
quote myself) 

That each bod author is as luul a friend. 

This poem will rid me of those insects. 

Cedite, Romani scriptoies, ceditv, Graii ; 

Netcio qmid majus nucitur IludeA 
I mean than my Iliad : and I call it Netdo mad, which 
is a degree of modesty ; but however, if it silence these 
fellow s, h it must be something greater than any Iliad 
in Christendom. Adieu. 


FROM MRS. BLOUNT. 

May 7, 1728. 

Sjg, — I am very much pleased with your letter, hut I 
should have thought myself much more obliged had 
you been less sincere, and not told me I did not owe 
the favour entirely to your inclinations, but to an in- 
formation that ! had a mind to hear from you ; and I 
mistrust you think even that ns much as ] deserve. If 
so, you really are not deserving of my repeated in- 
quiries offer you and my constant good wishes and 
concern for your welfare, which merits some remem- 
brance without the help of another. I cannot say I 
have a great inclination to write to you, for I have no 
great vanity tliat way, at least not enough to support 
me above the fear of writing ill ; but I would fain have 
you know how truly well I wish you. 

I am sorry to hear no good account of your health 
mine has been since Christmas (at which time 1 had 
my fever and rash) neither well nor ill enough to be 

* “ Ye Greek amt Roman authors, yield the prise; 

See *omething preater than an Iliad rise. 
b It did in a lilUe time effectually silence there 
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taken notice of ; but within these three weeks I have 
been sick in form, ami kept my bed for a week, and 
my chamber to this day. 

This confinement, together with the mourning/ has 
enabled me to be very easy in my chaise-hire ; for a 
dyed black gown and a scoured white one have done 
my business very well ; and they are now just lit for 
Petersham, where we talk of going in three weeks ; 
and I am not without hopes I shall have the same 
squire [Dr. Swift] I had last year. I am very un- 
willing to change; and moreover I begin to fear I have 
no great prospect of getting any new danglers ; and 
therefore, in order to make a tolerable figure, 1 shall 
endeavour to behave myself mighty well that I may 
keep my old ones. 

As a proof that I continue to be well received at 
court, I will tell you where the royal family design to 
[toss their summer; two mouths at Richmoud-lodge, 
the same time at Hampton- court, and six weeks at 
Windsor. Mrs. Howard is well, and happier than ever 
you saw her, for her whole aflair with her husliand is 
ended to her satisfaction/ 

Dr. Arbuthnot I am very angry with ; lie neglects 
me for those he thinks liner ladies. Mr. (Jay's fame 
continues, but his riches are in a fair way of diminish- 
ing; he is gone to the Bath : I wish you were ordered 
there, for 1 believe tliat would carry Mr. Pope, who is 
always inclined to do more for his friends than him- 
self. He is much out of order, and is told nothing is 
so likely to do him good. 

My illness has prevented my writing to you sootier. 
If 1 were a favourite at court, 1 would soon convince 
you that I am very sincerely your faithful friend and 
very bumble servant, M. B. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, May 10, 1728. 

I have with great pleasure shown the New England 
newspaper with the two names Jonathan Gulliver; and 
1 remember Mr. Fortcscuc* sent you an account from 
the assizes of one Lemuel Gulliver who had a cause 
there, and lost it on his ill reputation of being a liar. 
These are uot the only observations 1 have made upon 
odd strange accidents in trifles, which ill things of 
groat importance would have been matter for historians. 
Mr. Gay's opera has been acted here twenty times, and 
my lord-lieutenant tells me it is very well performed ; 
he hus seen it often, and approves it much. 

You give a most melancholy account of yourself, and 
which I do not approve. I reckon that a man, subject 
like us to bodily infirmities, should only occasionally 
converse with great people, notwithstanding all their 
good qualities, easiue&jcs, and kindnesses. There is 
another race which I prefer before them, as beef and 
mutton for constant diet before partridges; 1 mean a 
middle kind both for understanding and fortune, who 
are perfectly easy, never impertinent, complying in 
everything, ready to do a hundred little offices that you 
and I may often want, wiio dine and sit with me five 
times for once that 1 go to them, and whom 1 can tell 
without offence tliat 1 ain otherwise engaged at present. 
This you cannot expect from any of those that either 
you or I, or both, are acquainted with on your side; 
who are only fit for our healthy seasons, and have much 
business of tlieir own. God forbid 1 should condemn 
you to Ireland ( Qyanquam 0/), and for England 1 
despair; and indeed a change of affairs would come 
tot) late at my season of life, and might probably pro- 
duce nothing on rny behalf. You have kept Mrs. 

* For the death of king George I. 

b 'Hit* shameful intrigue is minutely detailed by lord Orford 
ill his “ Krminiw-rtires.” 

* William Kortescue, c*q. t afterward a boron of the Ex- 
chequer , 
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Pope longer, and liave nad her care beyond what from 
nature you could expect; not but her loan will lie 
very sensible whenever it shall happen. I say one 
thing, that both summers and winters are milder here 
than with you ; all things for life in general letter for 
a middling fortune ; you will have an absolute com- 
mand of your company, with whatever obsequiousness 
or freedom you may expect or ullow. 1 have on 
elderly housekeeper who has been my Walpule above 
thirty years whenever I lived in this kingdom. I have 
the command of one or two villas near this town ; you 
have a warm apartment in tills house, and two gardens 
for amusement. I have said enough, yet not half. 
Except absence from friends, 1 confess freely that I 
have no discontent at living here beside what arises from 
a silly spirit of liberty, which, as it neither sours my 
drink, nor hurts my meat, nor spoils my stomach fur- 
ther than in imagination, so 1 resolve to throw it off. 

You talk of this u Dunciad," but I am impatient 
to have it volart per ora — there is now a vacancy for 
fame ; the “ Beggars’ Opera ” has done its task, die- 
cedat uti conviva tatur. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO LORD CARTERET. 

May 10, 1728. 

Mv Lord, — I told your excellency tliat you were to 
run on my errands. My lord Burlington nas a very 
fine inouumeut of his ancestor the earl of Corke in my 
cathedral, which your excellency has seen. I and the 
chapter have written to him in a body to have it re- 
paired, and 1 in person have desired he would do it. 
And I desired likewise that he would settle a parcel of 
land worth hi. a-year (not an annuity) to keep it always 
in repair. He said “he would do anything to oblige 
me, but was afraid that in future times the hi. a-year 
would be misapplied, and secured by the dean and 
chapter to their own use.” I answered “ that a dean 
and twenty-four members of so great a chapter, who 
in livings, estates, Ac., hail about 4000/., a-year among 
them, would hardly divide is. among them to cheut 
his posterity ; and tliat we could have no view but to 
consult the honour of his family.” I therefore com- 
mand your excellency to lay this before him, and the 
affront lie has put upon us in not answering a letter 
written to him by the dean and chapter in a body. 

The great duke of Sdiomberg is buried under the 
altar in my cathedral. My lady Holdcmcss is my old 
acquaintance, and I wrote to her about a small sum to 
make a monument for her grandfather. I wrote to her 
myself ; and also there was a letter from the dean and 
chapter to desire she would order a monument to lie 
raised for him in my cathedral. It seems Mildmay, 
now lord Fitzwalter, her husband, is a cove tons fellow ; 
or whatever is the matter, we have had no answer. 

I desire you will tell lord Fitzwalter “ that, if he will 
not send 50/. to make a monument for the old duke, I 
and the chapter will erect a small one of ourselves for 
10/.; wherein it shall be expressed that the posterity 
of the duke, naming particularly lady Holdenicss and 
Mr. Mildmay, uot having the generosity to erect a 
monument, we have done it of ourselves.” And if, for 
an excuse, they pretend they will send for his body, 
let them know it is mine ; and, rather than send it, 1 
will take up the bones, and make of it a skeleton, and 
put it in my register-office, to be a memorial of their 
baseness to all posterity. This I expect your excel- 
lency will tell Mr. Mildmay, or, as you now call him, 
lord Fitzw&lteT ; and I expect likewise tliat he will let 
sir Conyers d’Arcy know now ill I take his neglect in 
this matter; although, to do him jurtice, he averred 
“that Mildmay was so avaricious a wretch that he 
would let his own father be buried without a coffin to 
save charges.” 


oogle 
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I expect likewise, that if you are acquainted with 
your successor, you will let him know how impartial 
I w as in giving you characters of clergymen, without 
regard to party, and what weight you laid on them ; 
and that, having but one clergyman who had any ref- 
lation to me, I let him paw unpreferred. And lastly, 
that you will let your said successor know that you 
lament the having done nothing for Mr. Robert 
Grattan," and give him such a recommendation that 
he may hare something to mend his fortune. 

These are the matters I leave in charge to your ex- 
cellency ; and I desire that I, who have done with 
courts, may not be used like a courtier ; for, as I was 
a courtier when you were a schoolboy, I know all your 
arts. And so God bless you, and all your family, 
my old friends ; and remember, I expect you shall 
uot dare to be a courtier to me. I am &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

PROM MR. OAY. 

Hath. May 16. 1723. 

Dear Sir, — I have been at the Bath ubout leu days, 
and 1 have played at no game but once, and that at 
backgammon with Mr. Lewis, who is very much your 
humble servant. He is here upon account of the ill 
state of health of his wife, who has as yet found very 
little benefit from the waters. Lord and ludy Boling- 
broke are heir ; and I think she is better than when I 
came here ; they stay, as I guess, only about a fortnight 
longer. They both desired me to make their compli- 
ments ; as does Mr. Congreve, b who is in a very ill 
slate of health, but somewhat better since he came 
here. Mr. Lewi* tells me that he is promised to 
receive 100/. upon your account at his return to Lon- 
don ; he having (upon request) complied to stay for 
the payment till that time. The 200/. you left with 
me are in the hands of lord Bathurst, together with 
some money of mine, all which he will repay at Mid- 
summer, so that we must think of some other way of 
employing it ; and I cannot resolve what to do. I do 
not know how long I shall stay here, because I am 
now, as I have fen all my life, at the disposal of 
others. I drink the waters and am in hopes to lay in 
a stock of health, some of which I wish to com- 
municate to you. Dr. Delauy told me you had lieen 
upon a journey, and I really fancy taking horse is as 
good as taking the waters ; I hope you have found 
benefit by it. M The Beggars' Opera" is acted here ; but 
our Polly has got no fame, though the actors have got 
money. I have sent by Dr. Delany the opera, Polly 
Peachum, and captain Macheath. I would have sent 
you my own heart, (which is now engraving to make 
up the gang,) hut it is not yet finished. I supposed 
you must have heard that I have had the honour 
to have had a sermon preached against my works by a 
court chaplain, c which 1 look upon as no small 
addition to my fame. — Direct to me here when you 
write ; and the sooner that is, the sooner you will 
make me happy. 


TO MR. POPE. 

June 1. 1723. 

I look upon my lord Bolingbroke and us two os 
a peculiar triumvirate, who have nothing to expect or 
to fear ; and so far fittest to converse with one another ; 
only he and I are a little subject to schemes, and one 
of us (I would not say which) upon very weak ap- 
pearances, and this you have nothing to do witn. 
I do profess without affectation that your kind opinion 

* Of tliis family there were seven brothers, sons of Dr. Grat- 
tan. a venerable and hospitable clergyman, alio gave them 
all a liberal education. 

h He died Jauuary 19, 1729. 

* Dr.Tbom i» Herring, then preacher to the Society in Lin- 
eola'a iun, and slVraarda Archbishop of Canterbury. 


of me as a patriot (since you call it so) is what I do 
not deserve; because what 1 do is owing to perfect 
rage and resentment, and the mortifying sight of slavery, 
folly, and baseness about me, among which I am forced 
to live. And I will take my oath that you have more 
virtue in an hour thau I in seven years ; for you 
despise the follies and hate the vices of mankind with- 
out the least ill effect on your temper; and with 
regard to particular men, you are inclined always 
rather to think the better, whereas with me it is always 
directly contrary. I hope, however, this is not in you 
from a superior principle of virtue, but from your 
situation, which has made all parties and interests 
indifferent to you ; who can he under no concern 
about high and low church, Whig and Tory, or who 
is first minister. — Your long letter was the last 1 
received till this by Dr. Delany, although yon men- 
tion another since. The doctor told me your secret 
about the “ Dunciad,” which doe* not please me, because 
it defers gratifying my vanity in the most tender point, 
and perhaps may wholly disappoint it. As to one of 
your inquiries, 1 am easy enough in great matters, 
but have a thousand paltry vexations in my little 
station, and the more contemptible the more vexatious. 
There might be a Lutrin written upon the tricks used 
by my chapter to teaze me. I do not converse with 
one creature of station or title, but I have a set of easy 
people whom I entertain when I have a mind : I have 
formerly described them to you, hut when you come 
you shall have the honours of the country as much as 
you please, and 1 shall on that account make a bettei 
figure as long as I live. Pray God preserve Mrs. 
Pojie for your sake and ease ; I love and esteem her too 
much to wish it for her own; if I were five- and- twenty 
I would wish to be of her age, to he as secure as she 
is of a better life. Mrs. P. B. [Patty Blount] has 
written to me, and is one of the best letter- writers 
I know; very good sense, civility, and friendship, 
without any stiffness or constraint. The “ Dunciad'’ has 
taken wind here; hut if it had not, you are as much 
known here as in England, and the university lads 
will crowd to kiss the hem of your gaimeut. 1 am 
grieved to hear that my hml Bolingbroke a ill health 
forced him to the Bath. Tell me, is not temperance a 
necessary virtue for great men, since it is the parent 
of ease and liberty, so necessary for the use and im- 
provement of the mind, and which philosophy allows 
to tie the greatest felicities of lifer I believe, had 
health been given so liberally to you, it would have 
been better husbanded without shame to your parts. 

Jonathan Swift. 


PROM MR. POPE. 

Dawlev, June S3, 1723. 

I now nold the pen for my lord Bolingbroke, who 
is reading your letter between two haycocks, but his 
attention is somewhat diverted by casting his eyes on 
the clouds, not in admiration of what you say, but for 
fear of a shower. He is pleased with your placing him 
in the triumvirate between yourself and me; though he 
says that he doubts he studl fare like Lepidus — while 
one of us runs away with all the power, like Augustus, 
and another with all the pleasures, like Anthony. It 
is upon a foresight of this that he has fitted up his 
farm, and you will agree that his scheme of retreat at 
least is not founded upon weak appearances. Upon bis 
return from the Bath, all peccant humours he finds are 
purged out of him ; and his great temperance and 
economy are so signal, that the first is fit for my con- 
stitution. and the latter would enable you to lay up so 
much money as to buy a bishopric in England. A* 
to the return of his health and vigour, were you here, 
you might inquire of his haymakers ; hut as to h : s 
tempera ure, I can answer (hut (for one whole day) we 
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have had nothing for dinner but mutton broth, beans 
and bacon, and n barn-door fowl. 

Now his lordship is run after his cart, I have a mo* 
merit left to myself to tell you that I overheard him 
yesterday agree with a painter for 200/. to paint his 
country-hall with trophies of rakes, spades, prongs, 
&c., and other ornaments, merely to countenance his 
calling this place a farm — now turn over a new 
leaf. — 

He bids me assure you he should he sorry not to 
have more schemes of kindness for his friends than of 
ambition for himself; there, though his schemes may 
be weak, the motives at least are strong; and he 
says further, if you could bear as great a fall and 
decrease of your revenues as he knows by experience 
he can, you would not live in Ireland an hour. 

The “ Dunciad ** is going to lie printed in all pomp, 
with the inscription, which makes me proudest. It 
will be attended with proem * , prolegomena , tetlimonia 
ecriptorum , index authorurn, and notes variorum. As 
to the latter, I desire you to read over the text, and 
make a few in any way you like best ;• whether dry 
raillery, upon the style and way of commenting of 
trivial critics ; or humorous, upon the authors in the 
poem; or historical, of persons, places, times; or ex- 
planatory, or collecting the parallel passages of the 
ancients. Adieu. I am pretty well, my mother not ill. 
Dr. Arbuthnot vexed with his fever by intervals; I 
am afraid he declines, and we shall lose a worthy 
man : I am troubled about him very much : I am, &c. 


FROM MR OAY. 

Bath, July 6, 1728. 

Desk Sir, — The last news I have hoard oi you was 
from Mr. Lancelot, who was at this place with lord 
Sussex, who gave me hopes of seeing you the latter 
end of this summer. I wish you may Keep that reso- 
lution, and take the Rath in your way to town. You 
in all probability will find here some or most of those 
you like to see. Dr. Arbuthnot wrote to me to-day 
from Tunbridge, where he is now for the recovery of 
his health, having had several relapses of a fever : he 
tells me that he is much better, ami that in August he 
intends to some hither. Mr. Congreve and 1 often 
talk of you, and wish you health and every good 
thing ; but often, out of self-interest, we wish you 
with us. In five or six days I set out upon an ex- 
cursion to Herefordshire, to lady Scudamore’s, but 
sliall return here the beginning of August. I wish 
you could meet me at Gulheridge. The Bath did not 
agree with lady Bolingbroke, and she went from here 
much worse than she came. Since she went to Daw- 
ley, by her own inclination, without the advice of 
physicians, she has taken to a milk diet, and she hath 
written me an account of prodigious good effects both 
in the recovery of her appetite and spirits. The weather 
is extremely hut, the place is very empty, I huve on in- 
clination to study, but the beat makes it impossible. 
The duke of Bolton, I hear, has mo away wilh Polly 
Peachum, b having settled 400/.a-year upon her during 
deasura; and upon disagreement 200/. a-year. Mr. 
’ope is in a state of persecution for the “ Dunciad 
I wish to be witness of his fortitude, but he writes 
but seldom. It would lie a consolation to me to hear 
from you. I have heard but once from Mrs. Howard 
these three months, and, I think, but once from Mr. 
Pope. My portrait mezzotinto is published from Mrs. 
Howard's painting; I wish I could contrive to send 
you one, but I fancy I could get a better impression at 
London. 1 have ten thousand things to talk to you, 
but few to write; yet defer writing to you no longer, 

• l>r. Swift «1M no. 

k Miw Peutou, whom he after wards married. 


knowing you interest yourself in everything that con- 
cerns me so much, that I make you happy, as you 
will me if you can tell me you are in good health, 
which 1 wish to bear every morning as soon as I 
awake. I am, dear sir, yours most affectionately. 


TO MR. POPE. 

July 26, 17(8. 

I have often run over the u Dunciad," in an Irish edition 
(I suppose full of faults), which a gentleman sent me. 
The notes I could wish to be very large, in what relates 
to the persons concerned; for I have long observed 
that twenty miles from London nobody understands 
hints, initial letters, or town facts and passages ; and 
in a few years not eveu those who live in London. I 
would have the names of those scribblers printed in* 
dexically, at the beginning or end of the poem, wilh an 
account of their works, for the reader to refer to. I 
would have all the parodies (as they are called) re- 
ferred to the author they imitate. — When I began this 
long paper, I thought I should have filled it with 
setting down the several passages 1 had marked in the 
edition I had ; but I find it unnecessary, so many of 
them falling under the same rule. After twenty times 
reading the whole, I never, in my opinion, saw so 
much good satire, or more good sense, in so many lines. 
How it passes in Dublin I know not yet; but I am 
sure it will be a great disadvantage to the poem that 
the persons and facts will not he understood till an ex- 
planation comes out, and a very full one. I imagine 
it is not to be published till toward winter, when folks 
begin to gather in town. Again I insist, you must 
have your asterisks filled up with some real names of 
teal dunces. 

I am now reading your preceding letter of Juno 
2S, and find that all I have advised above is men- 
tioned there. I would be glad to know whether the 
quarto edition is to come out anonymously, as pub- 
lished by the commentator, with all his pomp of 
prefaces, &c., nnd among many complaints of spurious 
editions f I am thinking whether the editor should not 
follow the old style of this excellent author, &c., and 
refine in many places when you meant no refinement ; 
and into the bargain, take all the load of naming 
the dunces, their qualities, histories, and performances! 

As to yourself, I doubt you want a spurrer-on to 
exercise and to amusements ; but to talk of decay at 
your season of life is a jest. But you are not so regu- 
lar as I. You are the most temperate man God ward, 
and the most intemperate yotirselfward. of most I 
have known. I suppose Mr. Gay will return from the 
Bath with twenfy pounds more flesh, and two hundred 
less in money : Providence never designed him to be 
above two-and-twenty by his thoughtlessness and cul- 
libility. He has as little foresight of age, sickness, po- 
verty, or loss of admirers, as a girl of fifteen. By the 
way, I must observe that my lord Bolingbroke (from 
the effects of his kindness to me) argues most sophis- 
tirally : the fall from a million to a hundred thousand 
pounds is not so great as from eight hundred pound* 
a-year to one; besides, be is a controller of fortune; 
and poverty dares not look a great minister in the face 
under his lowest declension. I never knew him live 
so greatly and expensively as he has done since his 
return from exile; such mortals have resources that 
others are not able to comprehend. But God bless 
you, whose gTeat genius has not so transported you as 
to leave you to the courtesy of mankind; for wealth is 
liberty, and liberty is a blessing fittest for a philoso- 
pher — and Gay is a slave just by 2000/. too little. 
And Horace was of my miiul, and let my lord con- 
tradict him if he dares. Jonathan Swift. 
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TO DIU SHERIDAN. 

Marlut-hilU August 2, 1728 

Ot*n friends here, as well as myself, were sadly disap- 
pointed upon hearing the account of your journey. 
Nobody in town or country, as we were informed, knew 
where you were; but I persuaded our family that you 
weie certainly in a way of making yourself easy, and 
had got that living you mentioned : and accordingly 
we were grieved and rejoiced at the loss ami settlement 
of a friend ; but it never entered into our heads that 
you were bestowing forty days in several stages between 
constable and constable, without any real benefit to 
yourself, further than of exercise ; and we wished that 
nobody should have had the benefit of your long absence 
from your school but yourself, by a good living, or we 
by your good company ; much less that the pleasure of 

spiting T | Richard Tighe] hail been your great 

motive. I heartily wish you were settled at Hamilton's 
Bawu. and I would he apt to advise you not to quit 
your thoughts that way, if the matter may be brought 
to bear ; for, by a letter 1 just received from the bishop 
of Cork, which was short and dry, with the stale ex- 
cuse of pre-engagements, I doubt you can hope nothing 
from him. As to what you call my exercise, 1 have 
long quitted it : it gave me too much constraint, and 
the world docs not deserve it. We may keep it cold 
till the middle of winter. 

As to my return, there are many speculations. I am 
well here, and hate removals: my scheme was, that 
you should come hither, as you say, and I return with 
you in your chaise. Sir Arthur, oil hearing your let- 
ter, pressed me to stay longer. I am a very busy man, 
such as at Quilca, which you will know wbiti you 
come ; yet 1 would contrive to la* pressed more to stay 
till Christmas, and then you may contrive to be here 
again, and take me hack with you time enough for my 
own visitation ; and my reason for staying is, to lie here 
the planting and pruning time, ifcc. I hate Dublin, 
and love the retirement here and the civility of my 
hosts. This is my state and humour upon it, and ac- 
cordingly you are to manage my scheme. However, I 
would have you keep your vacation of September here : 
and let Mrs. Brent send me a dozen guineas (half of 
diem half guineas) by you, and a periwig, ami a new 
riding-gown and cassock, ami whatever else I may 
want by a longer absence, provided you will resolve 
and swear that 1 shall stay. 

I had all Mrs. Brents pockets hy Mr. Little. My 
service to Mrs. Dingley. I cannot say that I have 
more to say than to say that I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO DR. SnERIDAN. 

Market-hill, September 18, 17*8. 
Mv continuance here is partly owing to indolence, and 
jKirtly to my haired to Dublin. 1 am in a middling 
way, between healthy and sick, hardly ever without a 
little giddiness or deafness, and sometimes both: so 
much for that. As to what you call my lesson, I told 
you I would think no more of it, neither do 1 couceive 
the w'orld deserves so much trouble from you or me. 
I think the sufferings of the country for want of silver 
deserve a paper,* since the remedy is so easy, and those 
in power so negligent. I had some other subjects in 
my thoughts : hut truly I am taken up so much with 
long lampoons on a person who owns you for a back, 
that I have no time tor anything else : and if I do not 
produce one every now and then of about two hundred 
lines, I am chid for my idleness and threatened with 
you. 1 desire you will step to the deanery, speak to 

•* The seat of sir Arthur Arbesnn. 

k> lnt.»c ** Intelligencer," tbs IVth number of which is on this 
subject. 


Mrs. Brent,* bid her open the middle great drawer 
of Ridgeway's scrutoire in my closet, and then do you 
take out from thence the history* in folio, marble 
cover; and two thin folios, fairly written. I forget 
the titles, hut you have read them ; oue is an account 
of the proceedings of lord Oxford's ministry, and Uie 
other* to the same purpose. There are foul copies of 
both in the same drawer, but do you take out the fair 
ones, not in my hand. Let them be packed up and 
brought hither by the bearer. My lady is perpetually 
quarrelling with sir Arthur and me, and shows every 
creature the libels 1 have writ against her. d 

Mr. Worrell sent me the particulars of the havoc 
made in Naboth's vineyard.* The d burst, &c. 

I think lady Dun's burning would tie an admirable 
subject to show how hateful au animal a human crea- 
ture is that is known to have never done any good. 
The rabble all rejoicing, &c., which they would not 
have done at any misfurtuue to a man kuown to lie 
charitable. 

I wish you could get in with the primate, on the 
account of some discourse about you here to-day with 
Whaley and Walmsley. Whaley goes to Dublin on 
Monday next in order for England. I would have 
you see him. I fancy you may do some good with 
the primate as to the first good vacant school, if you 
wheedle him and talk a little Whiggishly. 

Jonathan Swift. 


MR. POPE TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Sir, — I thank you kindly for your news of the dean of 
St Patrick's for your “ Persius/** for everything in your 
letter. I will use my wannest endeavours to sene Dr. 
Whaley. Beside his own merit, the demerit of his an- 
tagonist goes into the scale, and the dean tells me he is 
a cuadjutant of that fool Smedley. You must have 
seen, hut you cannot have read, wbat he has lately 
published against our friend and me. The ouly plea- 
sure a bad writer can give me he has given, that of 
being abused with my betters and my friends. 1 am 
much pleased with most of the “ Intelligencers,” but 1 
am a little piqued at the author of them for not once 
doing me the honour of a mention upon so honourable 
an occasion as being slandered by the dunces, together 
with my friend the dean, who is properly the author of 
tlie “ Dunciad it had never been written hut at his 
request, and for his deafness ; for, had he been able to 
converse with me, do you think 1 had amused my time 
ao ill? I will not trouble you with amendments to so 
imperfect an edition as is now published ; you will soou 
see a better, with a full and true commentary, setting 
all mistakes right, and branding none but our own 
cattle. Some very good epigram* on the gentlemen of 
the ** Dunciad’’ have been sent me from Oxford, and 
other* of the Londou authors. If 1 had an amanuensis 
(which is a thing neither 1 nor my common trifles are 
worth) you should have them with this. If your uni- 
versity or town have produced any on this subject, pray 
send them me, or keep them at least together, for an- 
other day they may all meet. 

1 have written to flic dean just now l>y Mr. Elring- 
ton, who charges himself with this, and have inserted a 
hint or two of his libelling the lady of the family : hi 
as innocent a manner as he does it, he will hardly sus- 
pect 1 had any information of it. 

a The dean’s ItousrkecpcT. 
h ” History of the Peace of Utrecht. 

c " The State of Affairs in 1714." . . „ 

d See " Hamilton's Hawn, or the Grand Question Debated. 

* \ Held, not far from the .leanerv-house. which Dr. Swill 
enclosed at a great expense with a line stone wall lined with 
brick, against which he planted vines and the bo* chosen fTOit- 
I trees, for the benefit of the dean of St. Patrick’s fot the tuna 

1 being. , 

t A prose translation by Dr. Sheridan 
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Though I am a very ill correspondent, I shall at all 
times be glad to have the favour of a line from you. 
My eyesight is bail, my head often in pain, my time 
strangely taken up. Were I my own master (which, I 
thank God, I yet am, in all points but one, where hu- 
manity only constrains me) I would infallibly see 
Ireland before I die. Rut whether that, or many other 
of my little though warm designs, will ever take 
effect, 

Gdigraoaa uncle premit Dcus. 

I ara (wherever I am) the dean's and the dean's 
friends', and consequently faithfully, sir, your affec- 
tionate servant, Alexander Pope. 


TO MR. WORRALLs 

September 28, 1728. 

I had all the letters given me by my servants ; so tell 
Mrs. Brent and Dr. Sheridan : and 1 thank you for the 
great care you had in the commissions 1 troubled you 
with. 

I imagine Mrs. Brent is gone into the country but 
that you know where to send to her. I desire you will 
pay her four pounds, and sixteen pounds to Mrs. Ding- 
ley, and take their receipts. I beg Mrs. Dingley’s par- 
don for not remembering her debt sooner, and my 
bumble service to her. 1 desire Mrs. Brent to send me 
the best receipt she has for making meath : she may 
send me her receipt for making the strong meath, and 
that for making the next strong, and the third strong. 
Hers was always too strong ; and on that account she 
was so wilful 1 would suffer her to make no more. 
There is a vexatious tiling happened about the usque- 
baugh for my lord Bolingbroke. It seems you only 
directed it for the earl of Berkeley ; but I thought I 
had desired you to add “ for lord Bolingbroke but 
there is nothing in that, for I wrote to the earl of 
Berkeley to give him notice. But Mr. Gavan, who 
married a daughter of Mrs. Kenna, who keeps the inn 
at Chester, hath just sent me a letter, informing me 
that the usquebaugh came to Park-gate, within seven 
miles of Chester ; and that Mr. Whittle, the owner of 
the ship, was to deliver it himself ; but he sent it by a 
man of a noted bad character, who, as Mrs. Kenna sup- 
poses, kept it some time, and opened it before he deli- 
vered it ; for, immediately upon the delivery of it, 
Mrs. Kenna sent to Park-gate, to have the usqueliaugh 
brought up to Chester ; but was told tliat tlie fellow 
had brought it away ; that he said lie sent it as di- 
rected ; but tliat no doubt he must have some view of 
paying himself for the trouble, which made him so 
busy; but whether it was by changing the usquebaugh, 
or overrating the charges of it, Mr. Gavan could not 
tell ; but adds that, if 1 should hear of anything amiss, 
1 should write to Mrs. Kenna, his mother, who will en- 
deavour to make the fellow do me justice. All this 1 
have transcribed from Mr. Gavan's letter; nnd 1 desire 
you will call upon his father, Mr. Luke Gavan, (who 
is a known man in Dublin,) and desire him, when he 
writes to his son, to give my service to him and Mrs. 
Kenna, and let them know I will do as they direct. 1 
am very unfortunate in this affair ; but have no re- 
medy ; however, I will write to lord Bolingbroke : 
though 1 fear I am cheated of it all : for I do not find 
that the fellow demanded anything from Mrs. Kenna, 
or came to her at all. Your new fancies of making 
my riding-gown and cassock (I mean Mrs. Brent's fan- 
cies) do not please me at all, because they differ so 
much from my old one. You are a bad packer of bad 
grapes. Mrs. Dingley says she cannot persuade Mrs. 
Brent to take a vomit. Is she not (do not tell her) an 

• Vicar of St. Patrick’s, a quiet and intelligent man. with 
wknoi Swift lived on a very any footing, occasionally dining 
at h* house at a settled board. 


old fool f she has made ine take many a one without 
mercy. Pray give Mrs. Worrall a thousand thanks 
from me for her kind present arid workmanship of her 
fairest hands in making me two nightcaps. 

We hare a design upon Sheridan. He sent us in 
print a ballad upon Ballyspellin, in which he has em- 
ployed all the rhymes he could find to that word ; hut 
we have found fifteen more, and employed them in 
abusing bis ballad and Ballyspelliu too. 1 here send 
you a copy, and desire you will get it printed privately, 
and published. 

Your periwig-maker is a cursed rogue. The wig 
he gave you is an old one with a new cawl, and so hig 
that I cannot wear it, and the curls all fallen : 1 just 
tried it on my head ; but 1 cannot wear it. I am ever 
yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swift* 


FROM MR POPE. 

liath November 14, 1728. 

I have passed six weeks in quest of health, and found 
it not: but I found the folly of solicitude about it in 
a hundred instances: the contrariety of opinions and 
practices, the inability of physicians, the blind obe- 
dience of some patients, and as blind rebellion of others. 
1 believe, at a certain time of life, men are either fools 
or physicians for themselves ; and zealots or divines for 
themselves. 

It was much in my hopes tliat you intended us a 
winter's visit, but last week I repented that wish, 
having been alarmed with a report of your lying ill 
on the road from Ireland ; from which 1 am just re- 
lieved by an assurance that you are still at sir Arthur's 
[sir Arthur Acheson] planting and building; two 
things that I envy you for, besides a third, which is the 
society of a valuable lady. I conclude, though 1 know 
nothing of it, that you quarrel with her aud abuse her 
every day if she is so. 1 wonder I hear of no lnm- 
poons upon her, either made by yourself or by others, 
because you esteem her. I think it a vast pleasure 
tliat, whenever two people of merit regard one another, 
so many scoundrels envy and are angry at them ; it 
is bearing testimony to a merit they cannot reach ; 
and if you knew the infinite content 1 have received of 
late at the finding yours and my name constantly 
united in any silly scandal, I think you would go near 
to sing Jo Triumph e ! and celebrate my happiness in 
verse : and I believe, if you will not, I shall. The 
inscription to the “ Dunciad r is now printed and in- 
serted in the poem. Do you care I should say anything 
further how much that poem is yours ? since certainly 
without you it hail never been. Would to God we 
were together for the rest of our lives ! the whole weight 
of scribblers would just serve to find us amusement, 
and not more. I hope you are too well employed to 
mind them ; every stick you plant, and every stone 
you lay, is to some purpose ; but the business of such 
fives as theirs is but to die daily, to labour and raise 
nothing. I only wish we could comfort each other 
under our bodily infirmities, and let those who have 
so great a mind to have more wit than we win it and 
wear it. Give us but ease, health, peace, and fair 
weather! I think it is thebestwish in the woild, and 
you know whose it was. If I lived in Ireland, I fear 
the wet climate would endanger more than my life, 
my humour and health, I am so atmospherical a crea- 
ture. 

I must not omit acquainting you that what you 
heard of the words spoken of you in the drawing-room 
was not true. The sayings of princes are generally as 
ill related as the sayings of wits. To such reports 
little of our regard should be given, and less of our 
conduct influenced by them. 


LjO< 
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TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Market hill. Novemlwr 16. 1728. 
Sir, — I am extremely obliged to you for your kind 
intention in the purchase you mention ; but it will 
not answer my design, because these lands are let in 
leases renewable for ever, and consequently can never 
have the rent raised ; which is mortal to all estates left 
for ever to a public use, and is contrary to a funda- 
mental maxim of mine; and most corporations feel 
the smart of it. 

1 have been here several months, to amuse me in 
my disorders of giddiness and deafness, of which I have 
frequent returns — and 1 shall hardly return to Dublin 
till Christmas. 

I am truly grieved at your great loss.* Such mis- 
fortunes seem to break the whole scheme of roan’s life, 
aud although time may lessen sorrow, yet it cannot 
binder a man from feeling the want of so »»ear a com- 
panion, nor hardly supply it with another. 1 wish you 
health and happiness, and that the pledge b left you 
may prove a comfort. I am, with great sincerity, your 
most obliged aud most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

DR. SHERIDAN TO LORD XOUNTCASHBL. 

December l, 1728. 

Mv Lord, — I dedicate to you this edition and trans- 
lation of “Persius,"' as an acknowledgment for the great 
pleasure you gave me in the first part of your educa- 
tion, which, by your own application And goodness of 
temper, was attended with a success equal to my wishes. 

And since you still proceed in the same [«aths of 
diligence and virtue iu the university, where you have 
already distinguished yourself in a very short time, it 
lays a further obligation upon me to return you my 
thanks iu this public manner fur having so faithfully 
regarded the last advice which 1 gave you. 

When I hear from your governors with what respect 
aud deference you treat them ; how cheerful you are 
in your obedience to their commands ; that you are 
coustant iu all duties enjoined you by the statutes 
(too much hitherto neglected by those of your quality) ; 
tliat you are regular in your life, decent in your be- 
haviour, good-natured and civil to your companions, 
whom you have prudently chosen from among the best ; 
that you are diligent in your studies; with many other 
additions to your character which very much redound 
to your honour; 1 then return my thanks to fiod, and 
think all my labour on your account rewarded in the 
uoblest and the best manner. 

You are now iu a situation of taking two the most 
delightful prospect* that a generous mind can have. 
First, you can look back upon a good and honourable 
reputation, led behind you among your schoolfellows. 
You can behold that ardent emulation in most of them 
which you kindled in their breasts by your example; 
and tlms you see yourself a blessed instrument of bring- 
ing others into the road of honour uud virtue, which 
you naturally followed upon the first direction. The 
next prospect is, tliat you are now placed on a more 
public stage, among the hopefulcst young gentlemen of 
this kingdom, who are already so far influenced by your 
example that they rather seem willing to contend with 
you iu the race thau to follow ; and this by your own 
encouragement. Consider, my lord, the good you now 
do is not confined to the present age ; but those to 
come shall show the effect* of your virtue, and posterity 
shall bless you for giving an advantage to them, which 
they can only requite hy the greatest esteem they will 
preserve for your memory. 

• The death of Mrs Wallis 

► A ann. afterwards a »*srrtster-at law. 

* A literal translation id otusr, jail •lulled at Dublin by G. 
(Jiieraoiit 1728 


I shall make you no compliment* upon your birth 
cr title, for which, you and your schoolfellows will 
witness for me that I never did once either distinguish 
or spare you while you were under my care. Neither 
shall 1 ever allow you any merit from the mere advan- 
tages of fortune. Besides, I always oliserved you much 
more fond of the genealogies of the Greek and Roman 
heroes than of your own. There you found so many 
wonderful examples of piety, wisdom, justice, fortitude, 
love to their country, faithfulness to their friends, every 
action great, noble, and truly humane, that it is not to 
be wondered your character exceeds you r years, when 
you endeavoured to borrow most of it from them ; for 
which every wise man will acquit you, since there are 
so few examples iu the present world tliat will deserve 
your imitation. But the great characters of antiquity 
are such os you may safely follow in everything that 
is great and good. And although it hath been your 
misfortune to live ill a country not the most inviting 
scene to employ those talents which God hath given 
you, and which your own disposition, added to the core 
of your instructors, is so likely to improve, yet let 
not that be a discouragement from persevering to 
qualify yourself for appearing one day where you 
can shine to more advantage. 

But my zeal for your liappiuess makes me forget 
that you ore now under governors much fitter to direct 
you in your future conduct. I shall therefore only 
join with them in my good wishes for a blessing on 
their laliours. “ Si agricolam arbor ad fructum per- 
ducta delectut ; si pastor ex fa*tu gregis sui enpit vo- 
luptatem ; si alumntim tuutn nemo aliter intuetur quam 
uf Aibilesccntiam illius suarn judicct, quid evetiire 
credis hisqui iugenia educaverunt, et qui tenera forma- 
verunt, adulta subito vident ? Assero te mihi, Meum 
opus e*.’’ [Seneca, Ep. 31.] My case, my lord, is the 
very same. You are a plant of my nw*n rearing ; and 
although you lie now removed to another soil, the same 
delight which I conceived at your prosperous growth 
make* me earnest in ray expectations to see the fruit. 
May you never disappoint our hopes, but become a 
true son of the church, a loyal subject to your prince, 
a faithful friend to your country, aud an honour to 
the age you live in ! May all happiness and sucress 
attend you to the last period of your life. 1 am, my 
lord, with true respect, esteem, and affection, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Thomas Sheridan. 


FROM MR. OAY. 

London, Decern ter f, 172*. 

Dear Sir, — I think this is my fourth letter, I arn 
sure it is the third, without any answer. If I Imd any 
assurance of your health I should have been more 
ea*y. I should have written to you upon this subject 
above a mouth ago, had it not been for a report that 
you were upon the rood in your way to England : 
which 1 fear now was without foundation. Your 
money, with part of my own. is still in the hands of 
lord Bathurst, which I believe he will keep no longer, 
but repay upon his coming to town ; when I will en- 
deavour to dispose of it as I do of my own, imhnu I 
receive your orders to the contrary. Lord and lady 
Boliugbroke are in town : she ha* lieen lately very ill, 
but i* now somewhat better. I have bad a very severe 
attack of a fever, which, hy the care of our friend Dr. 
Arbuthnot, has, 1 hope, almost left me. I have been 
routined about ten days, but never to my bed, so that 
I hojie s< km i to get abroad about my buiinem; that is, 
the care of the second part of the “ Beggars* Opera/’ 
which was almost ready for rehearsal ; but Rich re- 
ceived the duke of Grafton's commands (upon an 
information that he was rehearsing a play improper to 
be represente 1) not to rehearse any new play w bafever, 
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till liis grace lias seen it. What will become of it I 
know not; but 1 am sure 1 have written nothing that 
can be legally suppressed, unless the setting vices iu 
general iu au odious light, and virtue iu an amiable 
one, may give offence. 1 passed tive or six months 
this year at the Bath with the duchess of Marlborough ; 
and then, in the view of taking care of myself, writ 
ibis piece. If it goes on, in case of success I have 
taken care to make better bargains for myself : I tell 
vou this because 1 know you are so good as to interest 
yourself so warmly in my affairs that it is what you 
would want to know. 1 saw Mr. Pope on Friday, who, 
os to his health, is just as you left him. His mother, 
by his account, is much the same. Mr. Lewis, who 
is very much your servant, (as are all I have men- 
tioned,) tells me further time is still desired of him 
about the 100/. Dr. Arbuthnot particularly desires 
his compliments, and Mrs. Howard ufteu asks after 
you. Prince Frederick is expected over this week, 
i hope to go abroad in two or three duys. 1 wish I 
could meet with you either abroad or at home. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

Market hill, January 4, 172ft. 

I iiad your long letter, aud thank you heartily for 
your concern about my health. 1 continue very deaf 
aud giddy : but, however, I would certainly come 
to town, not only for my visitation, but because in 
these circumstances, aud iu wiuter, I would rather 
be at home. But it is now Saturday night, and that 
l least Sheridan is not yet come, although it has been 
thawiiig since Mouday. If 1 do not come, you know 
wbat to do. 

My bumble service to our friends, as usual. 

Jonathan Swipt. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

Market-hill, January 13, 1729. 

1 just received your letter, and should never have 
done if 1 returned you lhauks so often as I ought 
for your care aud kindness : both my disorders still 
continue ; however, 1 desire that Mrs. Brent may 
make things ready, for my raggedness will soon 
force me away. I have been now ill about a month, 
but the family are so kind os to speak loud enough 
for me to hear them ; and my deafness is not so ex- 
treme as you have known when I fretted at your 
mannerly voice, and was only relieved by Mrs. 
Worrali. 

I send you enclosed the fruit of my illness, to 
make an “ Intelligencer I desire you will enclose it 
in a letter to Mrs. Harding, and let your letter be in 
an unknown hand, and desire her to show it to the 
author of the “ Intelligencer/' and to print it if he 
thinks fit. There is a letter you will find, that is 
to be prefixed before the verses, which letter is 
grounded upon a report ; and if that report be false, 
the former part of the letter will be unseasonable, but 
the latter will not ; and therefore the “ Intelligencer" 
must be desired to alter it accordingly. 

It should be sent soon, to come time enough for 
the next “ Intelligencer." 

Pray, in your letter to Mrs. Harding, desire her 
to make her people be more correct, and that the 
“ Intelligencer" himself may look over it; for that 
everybody who reads those papers are very much 
offended with the continual nonsense made by her 
printers. I am yours, Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. WORRALL. 

Market-hill, January 18, 1729. 

I have yours of the 14th instant, but you had not then 
received my last, in which was enclosed a paper for 
the "Intelligencer," which I hope you have dis- 
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posed of os desired. My disoider still continues the 
same for this fortnight past, aud I am neither better 
nor worse. However, 1 resolve to return on the 
first mending of the weather: these three last (lavs 
there being as violent a storm as I have known, which 
still continues. We have been told my lord Mount- 
cash el* is dead at Drogheda, but believe it to be a lie. 
However, he is to tender, and affects so much vigour 
and fatigue, that we have beeu in pain about him. 

I had a letter two days ago which cost me six 
shillings and four pence : it consisted of the probate 
of a will in Leicestershire, and of two enclosed let- 
ters, and was beyond the weight of letters franked. 
When I went a lad to ray mother, after the Revolu- 
tion, she brought inc acquainted with a family where 
there was a daughter with whom I was acquainted. 
My prudent mother was afraid I should be in 
love with her ; but when I went to London she 
married an innkeeper in Loughborough, in that 
county, by whom she had several children. The 
old mother died, and left all that she had to her 
daughter aforesaid, separate from her husband. This 
woman (ray mistress with a pox) left several chil- 
dren, who are all dead but one daughter, Anne by 
name. This Anne, for it must be she about seven years 
ago wrote to me from London to tell me she was 
daughter of Betty Jones, for that was my mistress's 
name till she was married to one Perkins, innkeeper 
at the George in Loughborough, as I said before. 
The subject of the girl's letter was, that a young 
lady of good fortune was courted by an Irishman 
who pretended to be barrack-master-general of 
Ireland, and desired me, as an old acquaintance of 
her mother, Betty Jones, alias Perkins, to inquire 
about this Irishman. I answered that I knew him 
not, but supposed he was a cheat : I heard no more. 
But now comes a letter to me from this Betty Jones, 
alias Perkins, to let me know that her daughter Anne 
Giles married au Irishman, one Giles, and was now 
come over to Ireland to pick up some debts due to 
her husband which she could not gel ; that the young 
widow (for her husband Giles is dead) has a mind 
to settle in Ireland, and to desire I would lend her 
daughter Giles three guineas, which her mother will 
pay me when 1 draw upon her in England : and 
Mrs. Giles writes me a letter to that purpose. She 
intends to take a shop, and will borrow the money 
from Mrs. Brent (whose name she has learned), and 
pay me as others do. I was at first determined to 
desire you would from me make her a present of five 
pounds, on account of her mother and grandmother, 
whom my mother used to call cousin. She has sent 
me an attested copy of her mother's will, which, as I 
told you, cost me six shillings and four pence. But 
I am in much doubt ; for, by her mother's letters, she 
is her heiress, and the grandmother left Betty Jones, 
alias Perkins, the mother of this woman in Dublin, 
all she had, as a separate maintenance from her 
husband (who proved a rogue) to the value of 
500/. Now I cannot conceive why she would let 
her only daughter and heiress come to Ireland 
without giving her money to bear her charges here 
and put her in some way. The woman's name 
is Anno Giles ; she lodges at one Mrs. Wilinot’s, 
the first house in Molesworth-court, on the right 
hand, in Fishamble-street. I have told you this long 
story to desire you will send for the woman — this 
Anne Giles — and examine her strictly, to find if she 
be the real daughter of Elisabeth Jones, alias 
Perkins, or not ; and how her mother, who is so 
well able, came to send her in so miserable a condi- 
tion to Ireland. The errand is so romantic that I 
know not what to say to it. I would be ready to 
• Edward Davis, lord viscount of MouotcashcL 
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sacrifice flic pounds on old acquaintance to help the 
woman : 1 suspect her mother's letters to be coun- 
terfeit, for I remember she spells like a kitchen- 
maid. And so I end this worthy business. 

My bookseller, Mr. Motte, by my recommenda- 
tion, dealt with Mr. Hyde :■ there are some accounts 
between them, and Hyde is in his debt. He has 
desired me to speak to Mr. Hyde’s executors to 
state the account, that Mr. M otte may be in the way 
to recover the balance. I wish you would step to 
Mr. Hyde’s house and inquire how that matter stands, 
and how Mr. Motte is to be paid. I suppose Mr. 
Hyde died in good circumstances, and that there will 
be no danger of his creditors suffering by his death. 

I enclose a letter to Mr. Motte, which you will be 
so kind to send to the post-office. 

I desire, likewise, that you will make Mrs. Brent 
buy a bottle of usquebaugh and leave it with the 
woman who keeps sir Arthur Acheson's house in 
Capel-street, and desire her to deliver it to captain 
Creichton, b who lodgea at the Pied Horse in Capel- 
street, and is to bringdown other things to my lady 
Acheson. 

My most humble service to Mrs. Worrall, Mrs. 
Diugley, and love to Mrs. Brent. 

1 wish you all a happy new year. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, February 13. 17*9. 

I livid very easily in the country. Sir Arthur is a 
man of sense and a scholar, has a good voice, and 
my lady a better : she is perfectly well bred and de- 
sirous to improve her understanding, which is very 
good, but cultivated too much like a fine lady. She 
was ray pupil there, and severely chid when she read 
wrong ; with that and walking, and making twenty 
little amusing improvements, and writing family 
verses of mirth by way of libels on my lady, my 
time passed very well, and in very great order ; in- 
finitely better than here, where I see no creature but 
my servants and my old presbyterian housekeeper, 
denying myself to everybody till I shall recover my 
ears. 

The account of another lord-lieutenant was only 
in a common newspaper when I was in the country ; 
and if it should have happened to be true I would 
have desired to have had access to him, as the situa- 
tion I am in requires. But this renews the grief for 
the death of our friend Mr. Congreve, c whom I loved 
from my youth, and who, surely, beside his other 
talents, was a very agreeable companion. He had 
the misfortune to squander away a very good consti- 
tution in his younger days ; and I think a man of 
sense and merit like him is bound in conscience to 
preserve his health for the sake of his friends as well as 
of himself. Upon his own account I could not much 
desire the continuance of his life under so much pain 
aud so many infirmities. Years have not yet hard- 
dened me, and I have an addition of weight on my 

* Mr. John Hyde, so eminent buokscllrr of Dublin, of fair 
good character. 

b The ancient cavalier and dragoon officer, whose Memoirs will 
be found iu vol. i p. &7f.. 

c He was certainly one of the moat polite, pleasing, ami well- 
bred men of all his contemporaries. And it might have been 
saul of him, as of Cowley, '* You would not, from liisconveraa- 
tiun, have know u him to have been a wit and a poet, it was so 
unassuming and courteous " Swift had always a great regard 
and affection for him ; and introduced him, though a strenuous 
Whig, to the favour of lord Oxford It is remarkable that on 
the first publication Congreve thought “The Tale of a Tub*’ 
gross and insipid. Swift, in a copy of verses to Dr. Dclany, 
drew a picture of Congreve's fortune and situation, which is 
unfair and overehargen. For the honour of government, Con- 
greve had several good places conferred on him, and enjoyed 
an affluent income. 


spirit* since we lost him ; though I saw him »o seldom, 
and possibly if he had lived on, should never have 
rfeen him more. 1 do not only wash, as you ask me, 
that I was unacquainted with any deserving person, 
but almost that I never had a friend. Here is an 
ingenious good-humoured physician, a fine gentle- 
man, an excellent scholar, easy in his fortunes, kind 
to everybody, has abundance of friends, entertains 
them often and liberally; they pass the evening with 
him at cards, with plenty of good meat and wine — 
eight or a dozen together; he loves them all and 
they him ; he has twenty of these at command ; if 
one of them dies it is no more than poor Tom ; he 
gets another or takes up with the rest, and is no 
more moved than at the loss of his cat : he offends 
nobody, is easy with everybody : is not this the 
truly happy man t 1 was describing him to my lady 
Acheson who knows him too ; but she hates him 
mortally by my character, and will not drink his 
health. 1 would give half my fortune for the same 
temper, and yet l cannot say I love it, for I do not 
love my lord , who is much of the doctor’s na- 

ture. I hear Mr. Gay’s second opera which you 
mentioned is forbid ; and then he will be once more 
fit to be advised and reject your advice. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swist. 


ADVERTISEMENT BY DR. SWIFT. 

IN litS DEFENCE AGAINST JOSHUA LORD ALLEN. 

Primary 18, 17*9. 

“Whereas Dr. Jonathan Swift, dean of 8t. Pa- 
trick’s, Dublin, hath been credibly informed that 
on Friday, the 13th of this instant February, a cer- 
tain person did, in a public place and in the hearing 
of a great number, apply himself to the right ho- 
nourable the lord mayor of this citv and some of his 
brethren in the following reproachful manner; * My 
lord, you and your city can squander away the pub- 
lic money in giving a gold box to a fellow who has 
libelled the government !* or words to that effect. 
Now, if the said words, or words to the like effect, 
were intended against him, the said dean, and as a 
reflection on the right hon. the lord mayor, aider- 
men, and commons, for the decreeing unanimously 
and in full assembly the freedom of this city to the 
said dean, in an honourable manner, on account of 
an opinion they had conceived of some services done 
by him the said dean to this city aud to the kingdom 
in general, the said dean doth declare that the said 
words, or words to the like effect, arc insolent, false, 
scandalous, malicious, and in a particular manner 
perfidious : the said person who is reported to have 
spoken the said or the like words having for some 
years past, and even within some few days, professed 
a great friendship for the said dean, and, what is 
hardly credible, sending a common friend of the 
dean and himself, not many hours after the said or the 
like words had been spoken, to renew his profession 
of friendship to the said dean, but concealing the 
oratory, whereof the dean had no account till the 
following day, and then told it to all his friends." 


TO MR. POPE. 

March «. 17*9. 

Sin, — If I am not a good correspondent I have bad 
health, and that is as good. I passed eight months 
in the country with sir Arthur and my lady Acheson, 
and had at least half a dozen returns of my giddi- 
ness and deafuess, which lasted me about three 
weeks apiece, and among other inconveniences 
hindered me from visiting my chapter and punishing 
enormities, but did not save roc the charges of a 
visitation dinner. This disorder neither hinders my 
sleeping nor much my walking, yet is the must 
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mortifying malady I can suffer. I have been just n 
mouth in town, and have just got rid of it in a fort- 
night ; and when it is on me. 1 have neither spirits 
to write, or read, or think, or eat. But I drink as 
much as I like, which is a resource you cannot fly 
to when you are ill ; and I like it as little as you, 
but I can bear a pint better than you can a spoonful. 
You were very kiud in your care for Mr. Whaley ;* 
but I hope you remembered that Daniel 1 * is a dam- 
nable poet, and consequently a public enemy to 
mankind. But 1 despise the lords' decree, which 
is a jest upon common sense : for what did it sig- 
nify to the merits of the cause whether George the 
old or the young were on the throne 1” 

No : 1 intended to pass ia«t winter in England, 
but my health said no : and I did design to live a 
gentleman, and, as Sancho's wife said, to go in my 
coach to court. I know not whether you are in ear- 
nest to come hither in spring ; if not, pray God you 
may never be in jest ! Dr. Delany shall attend you 
at Chester, and your apartment is ready ; and I have 
a most excellent chaise and about sixteen dozen of 
the best cider in the world ; and you shall command 
the town and kingdom, and digtto monutrari, &c. 
And when I cannot hear you shall have choice of the 
best people we can afford to hear you, and nurses 
enough ; and your apartment is on the sunny side. 

The next paragraph strikes me dumb. You say, 
“ I am to blame if 1 refuse the opportunity of going 
with iny lady Bolingbroke to Aia-la-ChapeHe.’* I 
must tell you that a foreign language is mortal to a 
deaf man. I must have good ears to catch up the 
words of so nimble atongued race as the French, 
having been a dozen years without conversing among 
them. Mr. Gay is a scandal to all lusty young 
fellows with healthy countenances ; and I think he is 
not intemperate in a physical sense. 1 am told he 
has an asthma, which is a disease 1 commiserate more 
than deafness, because it will not leave a man quiet 
either sleeping or waking. 1 hope he does not intend 
to print his opera c before it is acted ; for I defy ail 
your subscriptions to amount to 800/. And yet I 
believe he lost as much more for want of human 
prudence. 

I told you some time ago that I was dwindled to 
a writer of libels on the lady of the family where I 
lived, and upon myself ; but they never went further, 
and my lady Acheson made me give her up all the 
foul copies, and never gave the fair ones out of her 
hands, or suffered them to be copied. They were 
sometimes shown to intimate friends, to occasion 
mirth, and that was all. So that I am vexed at your 
thinking I had any hand in what could come to your 
eyes. I have some confused notion of seeing a 
paper called “ Sir Ralph the Patriot," but am sure it 
was bad or indifferent ; and as to " The Lady at Quad- 
rille/’ I never heard of it. Perhaps it may be the 
same with a paper of verses called “The Journal 
of a Dublin Lady,” which I wrote at sir Arthur 
Acheson’s; and, leaving out what concerned the 
family, I sent it to be printed in a paper which Dr. 
Sheridan had engaged in, called " The Intelligencer,” 
of which he made but sorry work, and then dropped 
it. But the verses were printed by themselves, and 
most horridly mangled in the press, and were very 
mediocre in themselves, but did well enough in the 
manner I mentioned, of a family jest. I do sincerely 
assure you that my frequent old disorder, and the 

» Tbi* rrffret* a lawsuit between Mr. Nathaniel Whaley and 
the arehbuhup o Armagh on the one aide, and thecrownonthe 
other. 

*> Richard Daniel, dean of Armagh, attending as a witness on 
the blue of the cauac- 

• The second part of the “Beggar*' Opera," excluded by or- 
der of the chamberlain 


scene where I am, and the humour I am in, and some 
other reasons which time has shown and will show 
more if I live, have lowered my small talents with a 
vengeance, and cooled my disposition to put them in 
use. I want only to be rich, for 1 am hard to be 
pleased ; and for want of riches, people grow every 
day less solicitous to please me. Therefore I keep 
humble company, who are happy to come where they 
can get a bottle of wine without paying for it. I 
give my vicar a supper, and his wife a shilling, to 
play with me an hour at backgammon once a- 
fort night. To all people of quality, and especially 
of titles, I ain not within ; or at least am deaf a 
week or two after I am well. But on Sunday even- 
ings it costs me six bottles of wine to people whom 
I cannot keep out. Pray come over in April, if it be 
only to convince you that I tell no lies, and the jour- 
ney will be certainly for your health. Mrs. Brent, 
my housekeeper, famous in print for digging out the 
great bottle, says “she will be your nurse;” and the 
best physicians we have shall attend you without fees ; 
although I believe you will have no occasion but to 
converse with one or two of them to make them 
proud. Your letter came but last post, and you see 
my punctuality. I am unlucky at everything 1 send 
to England. Two bottles of usquebaugh were broken. 
Well, my humble service to my lord Bolingbroke, 
lord Bathurst, lord Masham and his lady, my dear 
friend, and Mr. Pulteney, and the doctor, and Mr. 
Lewis, and our sickly friend Gay, and my lady Boling- 
broke ; and very much to Patty, who I hope will 
loam to love the world less before the world leaves 
off to love her. I am much concerned to hear of my 
lord Peterborough being ill. I am exceedingly his 
servant ; and pray God recover his health ! As for 
your courtier Mrs. Howard and her mistress, 1 have 
nothing to say hut that they have neither memory 
nor manners ; else I should have some mark of the 
former from the latter, which I was promised about 
two years ago : but since 1 made them a present it 
would be mean to remind them. 1 am told poor 
Mrs. Pope is ill. Pray God preserve her to you, or 
raise you up as useful a friend 

This letter is in answer to Mr. Ford, whose hand 
I mistook for yours, having not heard from him this 
twelvemonth. Therefore you are not to stare ; and 
it must not be lost, for it talks to you only. 

Again, forgive my blunders ; for, reading the letter 
by candlelight and not dreaming of a letter from Mr. 
Ford, I thought it must be yours, because it talks of 
our friends. 

The letter talks of Gay, and Mr. Whaley, and 
lord Bolingbroke, which made me conclude it must 
be yours, so all the answering part must go for no- 
thing. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM FRANCIS GEOGEGHAN. ESQ. 

March 10, 1729. 

Sir, — Y our time is precious, your curiosity not very 
small, my esteem of you very great ; therefore come 
not within the walls of the four courts iu hopes of 
hearing a mntrimonial decree in this reign ; for on 
Monday, (viz.) that is to say, the 10th of this instant 
March, 1729, his excellency Thomas Wyndham, esq., 
lord high-chancellor of Ireland, pronounced, after 
your back was turned, and not with the assistance of 
the two chiefs, his decree in the case of Stewart v. 
Stewart, on A. Powell, to this effect : — He said there 
was a full consent till such time as the draught of the 
settlement was sent down to Mrs. Stewart, to be con- 
sidered by her and her friends ; and after she had 
considered it she shall not be at liberty to make any 
objections ; for all restrictions of marriage are odious 
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in the civil law, and not favoured by the common 
law, especially after the age of one-and-twenty ; 
therefore, marry they may, and let Mr. N Utley be a 
lawyer for Mrs. Rebecca Stewart, the plaintiff, to 
take care of the settlement for her advantage, and let 
Powell choose another lawyer for himself ; though, 
by the by, Mr. N Utley would serve for both ; aud it 
is not necessary to inquire what Powell makes by his 
practice, although he assured the mother it amounted 
to 1400/. per annum. 

“ Ovid, *tu true, successfully imparts 
The rules to steal deluded virgins' hearts ; 

Hut O I ye fi»ir ones, pious Nut ley's skill 
Instructs you to elude, by miigir bill, 

The laws of God, and gratify your will." 

You will, I hope, excuse this liberty in one who, 
to resent the indignity offered to you by Ram's 
coachman, made him drunk soon after at Gory ; 
which so incensed the aforesaid Ram that he dis- 
charged him his service, and he is now so reduced 
that he has no other way of getting his bread but by 
crying in this city, “ Ha’ you any dirt to carry out I" 

1 am, sir, your sincere friend and humble servant, 
Francis Geooeohan. 


FROM WILLIAM FLOWER, ESQ. 

[Created lord Castlodurrow, October 27, 1733.] 

Aslibrook. March 18, 1729. 

Sir, — As I have been honoured with some of your 
letters, and as you are my old acquaintance, though 
to my sorrow not intimately so, I trust you will 
pardon this presumption. Perhaps you may be at a 
loss to guess what title 1 have to an old acquaintance 
with you ; but as several little accidents make in- 
delible impressions upon the minds of schoolboys, 
near thirty years ago, when I was one, I remember I 
was committed to your care from Sheene to London : 
we took water at Mortlake, the commander of the 
little skiff was \ery drunk and insolent, put us ashore 
at Hammersmith, yet insisted with very abusive lan- 
guage on his fare, which you courageously refused : 
the xnob gathered ; 1 expected to see your gown 
stripped off, and, for want of a blanket, to take a 
Right with you in it, but, — 

Turn jdetUe grave m ac merllU si forte virum quern 
(knupexnr, silent, arreciisque auribu* astant ; 

I lie tegit dictis animus, et pectora m alert. 

Visa. J£a. L 1W. 

If then son# grave and pious man appear, 

They hush their noise and lend a list'uing ear ; 

He soothes with snlser words their angry mood, 

And quenches their innate desire of blood. 

Dutdxn. 

By your powerful eloquence you saved your bacon 
and money, and we happily proceeded on our 
Journey. 

But it is not an inclination purely to tell you this 
old story which persuades me to write. A friend 
from Dublin lately obliged me with a very entertain- 
ing paper, entitled “The Intelligencer;*’ it is No. 
20, a posthumous work of Nestor Ironside ; a cor- 
respondent mentioning these papers in a letter rais- 
ing ray curiosity, with the specimen I had of them, 
to read the rest- For ray part, I have buried myself 
in the couutry, and know little of the world but what 
I learn from newspapers : you who live so much in 
it, and from other more convincing proofs, I am 
satisfied are acquainted with the “ Intelligencer." 
I wish his xoal could promote the welfare of his 
poor country, but I fear his labour is in vain. 

Tbe miseries of the north as represented demand 
the utmost compassion, and must soften the malice of 
the most bitter enemy. I hope they whose interest 
it is, if they rightly considered it, to relieve those 
miserable wretches, will redress so public a calamity; 


i to which if, as I have heard, sonic of the clergy by 
exacting of tithes have contributed, they deserve as 
great censure as a certain dean, who lends several 
sums without interest to his poor parishioners, has 
gained credit and honour by his charitable beneficence. 
Bad men, to be sure, have crept in, and are of that 
sacred and learned order ; the blackest of crimes — 
forgery, treason, and blasphemy — recently prove this : 
such should be spewed out of it with the utmost con- 
tempt, and punished according to their demerit with 
severe justice. If this allegation be true, I hope to see 
them censured by the " Intelligencer," and recommend 
to him the words of Jeremiah to expatiate upon, chap, 
x. ver. 21, chap. xii. ver. 10, 11. 1 imagine the poor 

widow, his printer [Mrs. Harding], is in danger of 
punishment ; she suffered very cruelly for the I)r»- 
pier’s works ; I hope several contributed to ease her 
I misfortunes on that occasion ; I confess I am sorry 
I did not ; but if you will give her a piece of gold, 
not in my name, I beg, being unwilling to vaunt of 
charity, but as from a friend of yours, I shall by the 
first safe hand send one ; in return I expect the 
Drapicr’s works entire. 

I am sorry that for the benefit of the ladies the 
author has not given us the English of 

Motus doceri gauilct lonicos 

Mntura virgo. 

Not having Creech's*' Horace," a gentleman prevailed 
on me to attempt translating it in u couple of dis- 
ticlis: the science which the compound Euglish and 
Greek word signifies little concerns a widower, but 
I should be glad to see it improved by good pro- 
ficients iu the Ionic jig. I own in ray little reading 
I never met with this word, which puts me in mind 
of a passage on the Thames. My younger uncle, tbe 
grave Mr. Flower, his wife and mine, aud parson 
Dingle, one day made the tour of the city : we saw 
Bedlam, the lions, and what not; And finished with 
a view of that noble engine under London bridge ; 
then we took water for Whitehall, rowed very si- 
lently to opposite the glasshouse, where a dyer, his 
boat at anchor, was angling; poor Jack unfortu- 
nately asked, addressing himself to our waterman, 

“ What that man was fishing fort*' The wag an- 
swered very brisk, “For , master, will you buy 

any 1" You are a man of too much humour not to 
be pleased with the reply. I never can think of it 
without a laugh, and am sure need not describe the 
scene to you. He is since called iu our family by 
the name of Jack Fisher. 

FROM MR. GAY.n 

From the duke uf Queenslwrry’s, Burlington- 
ir*ni**na, March 18 , 1729. 

Dear Sir, — I hare written to you several times, 
and having heard nothing from you makes me fear 
my letters are miscarried. Mr. Pope’s letter has 
taken off my concern in some degree ; but 1 hope 
good weather will entirely re-establish you in your 
health. I am but just recovered from the severest 
tit of sickness that ever anybody had who escaped 
death : I was several times given up by the physi- 
cians and everybody that attended me ; and upon 
my recovery was judged to be in so ill a condition 
that I should be miserable for the remainder of my 
life ; but, contrary to all expectation, I am perfectly 
recovered, and have no remainder of the distempers 
that attacked me, which were at the same time fever, 
asthma, and pleurisy. I am now in the duke of 
Queensberry’s house, and have been so ever since 
I left Hampstead ; where I was carried at a time 
that it was thought 1 could not live a day. Since 

• Indorsed, "See the duchess's answer to Ibe royal message. 
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mj coming to town I hare been very little abroad, 
the weather has been so severe. 

• 1 must acquaint you (because I know it will please 
you) that during my sickness I had many of the 
kindest proofs of friendship, particularly from the 
duke and duchess of Queensberry ; who if 1 had 
been their nearest relation and nearest friend could 
not have treated me with more constant attendance 
then ; and they continue the same to me now. 

You must undoubtedly have heard that the duchess 
took up my defence with the king and queen in the 
cause of my play ; and that she has been forbid the 
court for interesting herself to increase my fortune 
by the publication of it without being acted. The 
duke, too, has given up his employment (which he 
would have done if the duchess had not met with 
this treatment) upon account of ill usage from the 
ministers ; but this hastened him in what he had de- 
termined. The play is now almost printed, with the 
music, words, and basses engraved on thirty-one 
copper-plates; which by my friends' assistance has a 
possibility to turn greatly to my advantage. The 
duchess of Marlborough has given me 100/. for one 
copy, and others have contributed very handsomely; 
but as my account is not yet settled 1 cannot tell you 
particulars. 

For writing in the cause of virtue and against the 
fashionable vices, I am looked upon at present as 
the most obnoxious person almost in England. Mr. 
Pulteney tells me I have got the start of him. Mr. 
Pope tells me that I am dead, and that this obnoxi- 
ousness is the reward for my inoUcusiveness in my 
former life. I wish I had a book ready to send you ; 
but 1 believe I shall not be able to complete the 
work till the latter end of the next week. Your 
money is still in lord Bathurst's hands, but I be- 
lieve I shall receive it soon : I wish to receive your 
orders how to dispose of it. I am impatient to 
finish my work, for I want the country air ; not that 
I am ill, but to recover my strength ; and I cannot 
leave my work till it is finished. While I am writing 
this I am in the room next to our dining-room, with 
sheets all around it, and two people from the binder 
folding sheets. I print the book at my own expense 
in quarto, which is to be sold for six shillings with 
the music. You sec I do not want indust ry, and 1 
hope you will allow that I have not the worst eco- 
nomy. Mrs. Howard has declared herself strongly 
both to the king and queen as my advocate. The 
duchess of Queensberry is allowed to have shown 
more spirit, more honour, and more goodness than 
was thought possible in our times : I should have 
added, too, more understanding and good sense. 
You see my fortune (as I hope my virtue will) in- 
creases bv oppression. I go to no courts, 1 drink no 
wine, and am calumniated even by ministers of state ; 
and yet am in good spirits. Most of the courtiers, 
though otherwise my friends, refused to contribute 
to my undertaking. But the city, and the people 
of England, take my part very warmly ; and I am 
told the best of the citizens will give me proofs of it 
by their contributions. 

I could talk to you a great deal more, but I am 
afraid I should write too much for you and for myself. 

I have not written »o much together since my sick- 
ness. I cannot omit telling you that Dr. Arbuthnot's 
attendance and care of me showed him the best of 
friends. Dr. Ilollins, though cutirely a stranger to 
me, was joined with him, and used mi? in the kind- 
est and most handsome manner. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pulteney were greatly concerned for me, visited me, 
and showed me the strongest proofs of friendship. 
When I sec you I will tell you of others: as of Mr. 
Pope, Mrs. Blount, Mr. and Mrs. Rollinson, lord 
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and lady Bolingbroke, &c. ; I think they are all yettf 
friends aud well-wishers. 1 hope you will love them 
the better upou my account ; but do not forget Mr. 
Lewis, nor lord Bathurst, sir William Wyndham, and 
lord Gower, and lord Oxford among the number. 
My service to Dr. Delany and Mr. Sloptort. 


TO MR. GAY.» 

Dublin, March 19. 1729. 

I pENY it. 1 do write to you according to the old 
stipulation; for when you kept your old company 
when 1 wrote to one 1 wrote to all. But 1 urn ready 
to enter into a new bargain since you are got into a 
new world, and will answer ah your letters. You 
arc first to present my most humble respects to the 
duchess of Queensberry, and let her know that I 
never dine without thinking of her, although it be 
with some difficulty that I can obey her when I dine 
with forks that have hut two prongs, and when the 
sauce is not very consistent. You must likewise 
tell her grace that she is a general toast among all 
honest folks here, and particularly at the deanery, 
even in the face of my Whig subjects. I will leave 
my money in lord Bathurst’s hands, and the ma- 
nagement of it (for want of better) in yours ; and 
pray keep the interest-money in a bag wrapped up 
by itself for fear of your own fingers under your 
carelessness. Mr. Pope talks of you as a perfect 
stranger; but the different pursuits, and manners, and 
interests of life, as fortune has pleased to dispose 
them, will never suffer those to live together who 
by their inclinations ought never to part. I hope 
when you arc rich enough you will have some little 
economy of your own in town and country, and be 
able to give jour friend a pint of port; for the do- 
mestic season of life will come on. I had never 
much hopes of your vamped play, although Mr. Pope 
seemed to have, and although it were ever so good ; 
but you should have oone like the parsons and 
changed your text, I mean your title, and the names 
of the persons. After all it was an effect of idle- 
ness, for you arc in the prime of life, when inven- 
tion and judgment go together. I wish you had 
100/. a-year more for horses. I ride and walk when- 
ever good weather invites me, and atn reputed the 
best walker in this town and five miles round. I 
wrole lately to Mr. Pope. I wish you had a little 
I village in his neighbourhood ; but you are yet too 
volatile, aud any lady with a coach and six horses 
would carry you to Japan. Jonathan Shift. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, March 19, 17v9. 

This is the second or third time, dear sir, that I 
have written to you without hearing a word of you 
or from you ; only in general that you are very much 
out of order, sometimes of your two old complaiuls 
the vertigo and deafness, which I am very sorry for. 
The gentleman who carries this has come better off 
than 1 did imagine : 1 used my little interest as far 
as it would go in his affair. He will be able to give 
you some account of your friends, many of whom 
have been in great distress this winter. John Gay, 

I may say with van ty, owes his life, under God, to 
the unwearied end favours and cure of your humble 
servant; for a phyVtcian who had not been passion- 
ately his friend could not have saved him. I had 
beside my personal concern for him other motives of 
my care. He is now become a public persen — a 
little Sacheverell ; and I took the same pleasure in 
saviug him as Radcliffc did in preserving my lord 

• Found among Mr. Gay’s papers, and returned to Dr. Swift 
by the duke or Queensberry aud Mr. Po]«. 
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chief-justice Holt’* wife, whom he attended out of 
•pile to the husband who wished her dead. 

The inoffensive John Gay is now become one of 
the obstructions to the peace of Europe, the terror of 
ministers, the chief author of the ** Craftsman," uud 
all the seditious pamphlets which have been publish- 
ed against the government. He has got several 
turned out of their places, the greatest ornament of 
the court banished from it for hissake, another great 
lady in danger of being chaste likewise, about seven 
or eight duchesses pushing forward, like the ancient 
circuracellionM in the church, who shall suffer mar- 
tyrdom upon his account tirst. lie is the darling of 
the city. If he should travel about the country he 
would have hecatombs of roasted oxen sacrificed to 
him. Since he became so conspicuous Will Pulte- 
ncy hangs his head to see himself so much out- 
done in the career of glory. I hope he will get a 
great deal of money by printing his play, but I really 
believe he would get more by showing his person ; 
and I can assure you this is the very identical John 
Gay whom you formerly knew and lodged with in 
Whitehall two years ago. I have been diverting i 
myself with making an extract out of a history 
which will be printed in the year 1948: I wish I 
had your assistance to go through with it; for I 
ran assure you it rises to a very solemn piece of 
burlesque. 

As to the condition of your little club it is not quite 
so desperate as you might imagine ; for Mr. Pope is 
n* high iu favour a* 1 am afraid the rest are out of it. 
The king, upon the perusal of the last edition of his 
“ Dunciad," declared he was a very honest man. I 
did not know till this moment that I had so good an 
opportunity to send you a letter, and now I know 
it I am called away, and obliged to end with my 
best wishes and respects, being most sincerely 
yours, Ac. 


TO LORD HOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin, March 21. 1729. 

You tell me you have not quitted the design of col- 
lecting, writing, Ac. This is the answer of every 
sinner who defers his repentance. I wish Mr. Pope 
were as great an ur^er as I, who long for nothing 
more than to see truth under your hands laying all 
detraction in the dust. I find myself disposed every 
year, or rather every month, to he more angry and 
revengeful ; and my rage is so ignoble, that it de- 
scends even to resent the folly and baseness of the 
enslaved people among whom I live. I knew an old 
lord in Leicestershire who amused himself with 
mending pitchforks and spades for his tenants gratis. 
Yet I have higher ideas left, if 1 were nearer to ob- 
jects on which I might employ them ; and contemn- 
ing my private fortune would gladly cross the chan- 
nel and stand by while my betters were driving the 
hoars out of the garden, if there he any probable ex* 
pectation of such an endeavour. When 1 was of your 
age 1 often thought of death, but now, after a dozen 
years more, it is never out of my mind and terrifies 
me less. 1 conclude that Providence has ordered our 
fears to decrease with our spirits, and yet I love la 
bagate'le better than ever : for, finding it trouble* 
some to rend at night and the company heregrowiug 
tasteless, I am always writing bad prose or worse 
verses, either of rage or raillery, whereof some few 
escape to give offence or mirth, and the rest are burnt. 

They print some Irish trash in London and charge 
it on me, which you will clear me of to my friends, 
for all are spurious except one paper, for which Mr. 
Pope very lately chid. me. I remember your lord- 
ship used to suy that a few good speakers would in 
time carry on> point that was right ; and that the 


l common method of a majority, by calling to the ques- 
I tion, would never hold long when reason was on the 
| other side. Whether politics do not change, like 
gaming, by the invention of new tricks, 1 am igno- 
rant ; hut I believe iu your time you would never as 
a minister have suffered an act to pass through the 
house of commons, only because you were sure of a 
majority in the house of lords to throw it out ; be- 
cause it would be unpopular mid consequently a loss 
of reputation. Yet this, we are told, has been the case 
iu the qualification hill relating to pensioners. It 
should seem to me that corruption, like avarice, has 
no bouuds. 1 had opportunities to know the pro- 
ceedings of your miuistry better than any other man 
of my rank ; and having not much to do I have often 
compared it with these last sixteen years of a pro- 
found peace all over Europe and we running seven 
millions in debt. I am forced to play at small game, 
to set the beasts here a-madding. merely for want of 
a better game. Tentanda via eat qua me qvogue po$- 
sim,* Ac. The devil take those politics, where a dunce 
might govern for a dozen years together. 1 will 
come in person to England if 1 am provoked, and send 
for the dictator from the plough. I disdain to say, 
O! mifu prateritoa — hut cruda deo vir.diaque senec- 
tus. b Pray, my lord, how are the gardens! have you 
taken down the mount and removed the yew hedges! 
have you not bad weather for the spriug com ! has 
Mr. Pope gone further in his ethic poems! and is 
the head-land sown with wheat? and what says 
Polybius! and how does my lord St. John ! which 
last question is very material to me, because I love 
burgundy and riding between Twickenham and 
Dawley. I built a wall five years ago, and when the 
masons played the knaves, nothing delighted me so 
much as to stand by while my servants threw down 
what was amiss. I have likewise seen a monkey 
I overthrow all the dishes and plates in a kitchen, 

' merely for the pleasure of seeing them tumble and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall. I wish 
you would invite me to such another entertainment ; 
but you think as I ought to think, that it is time for 
me to have done with the world ; and so I would if 
I could get into a better before I was culled into the 
best, and not die here in a rage like a poisoned rat 
in a hole. I wonder you are not ashamed to let me 
pine away in this kingdom while you are out of 
power. 

I come from looking over the melange above writ- 
ten and declare it to he a true copy of my present 
disposition, which must needs please you, since no- 
thing was ever more displeasing to myself. I desire 
you to present my most humble respects to my lady. 

Jonathan Swim*. 


FROM A QUAKER IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Chilad. March 29, 1729. 

Friend Jonathan Swift, — Having been often 
agreeably amused by thy Tale, Ac. Ac., and being 
now loading a small ship for Dublin, I have sent thee 
a gammon, the product of the wilds of America ; 
which perhaps may not be unacceptable at thy table, 
since it is only designed to let thee know that thy 
wit and parts are here in esteem at this distance from 
the place of thy residence. Thou needest ask no 
questions who this comes from, since I am a perfect 
stranger to thee. 

* " Now way* I must attempt, my groveling name 
To raiie a lull, nod wing my flight to fame?* 

* " O, could 1 turn to thnt fair prime again t 

■ - yet in hi* yean are wen 

A manly vigour and autumnal gro.-n.” 
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FROM LADY JOHNSON • 

[March 30, 17*9.] 

TO THE R8V. THE DEAN OP 8T. PaTjuck*. 
Hon® S« -I am a Huckster and Lives in Strand 
Street & lias Dealings with Several family*, a safer- 
day Night a Case of Instruments 1 * was sent me in 
pawn by a Certain person in Marys Street, for two 
Howls a print of Butter four Herrings and three 
Nagins of strong Watters, My foster brother who 
ply’s about the End of the town tells Me, he wanst 
saw it in your hand, fearing Hawkins’s 6 whip I send 
it to you, and will take an Other Course to gett My 
Money, so I Remain your Honrs humble Sarvt to 
Command Martha Siiari'. 

y« 30. 


TO LORD BOLtNGBROKE. 

Dublin, April 5. 1729. 

I no not think it could be possible for me to hear 
better news than that of your getting over your 
scurvy suit, which always hung as a deep weight on 
my heart ; I hated it in all its circumstances, as it 
affected your fortune and quiet, and in a situation of 
life that must make it every way vexatious. And as 
I am infinitely obliged to you for the justice you do 
me in supposing your affairs do at least concern me 
as much as my own, so I would never have pardoned 
your omitting it. But, before I go on, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning what I read last summer in a news- 
paper, that you were writing the history of your own 
times. I suppose such a report might arise from what 
was not secret among your friends, of your intention 
to write another kind of history, which you often 
promised Mr. Pope and me to do ; 1 know he desires 
it very much, and I am sure I desire nothing more 
for the honour and love I bear you and the perfect 
knowledge I have of your public virtue. My lord, I 
have no other notion of economy than that it is the 
parent of liberty and ease, and I am not the onlj 
friend you have who has chid you in his heart for the 
neglect of it, though not with his mouth as I have 
done. For there is a silly error in the world, even 
among friends otherwise very good, not to inter- 
meddle with men’s affairs in such nice matters. And 
my lord, I have made a maxim that should be writ- 
ten in letters of diamonds, that a wise man ought to 
have money in his head but not in his heart. Pray, 
my lord, inquire whether your prototype, my lord 
Digby, after the restoration, when he was at Bristol, 
did not take some care of his fortune, notwithstand- 
ing that quotation I once sent you out of his speech 
to the house of commons 1 In my conscience, I be- 
lieve fortune, like other drabs, values a man gradu- 
ally less for every year he lives. I have demonstra- 
tion for it ; because if I play at piquet for sixpence 
with a man or woman two years younger than myself 
I always lose ; and there is a young girl of twenty 
who never fails of winning my money at backgam- 
mon, though she is a bungler and the game be eccle- 
siastic. As to the public, I confess nothing could 
cure my itch of meddling with it but these frequent 
returns of deafness, which have hindered me from 
passing last winter in London ; yet I cannot but con- 
sider the perfidiousness of some people who, I thought 
when I was last there, upon a change that happened, 
were the most impudent in forgetting their profes- 
sions that I have ever known. Pray, will you please 
to take your pen and blot me out that political maxim 
from whatever book it is in, that JReenolunt dtu male 
ad mini tir art f the commonness makes me not know 
who is the author, but sure he must be some modern. 

* Thus indorsed by Dr. Swift:— “The best letter I ever read.” 
b It hi uot unlikely tiiis «iu> present of a case of instruments 
from lady Jo’rason to the doc or. 

« Hawkins vos keeper of Newgate. 


I am sorry for lady Bolingbroke’s ill health ; but I 
protest I never knew a very deserving person of that 
sex who had not too much reason to complain of ill 
health. I never wake without finding life a more in- 
significant thing than it was the day before ; which 
is one great advantage I get by living in this country 
where there is nothing I shall be sorry to lose. But 
my greatest misery is recollecting the scene of twenty 
years post, and then all on a sudden dropping into 
the present. I remember when I was a littlo boy I 
felt a great fish at the end of my line which I drew 
up almost on the ground, but it dropped in, and the 
disappointment vexes me to this very day, and I be- 
lieve it was the type of all my future disappointments. 
I should be ashamed to say this to you, if you had 
not a spirit fitter to bear your own misfortunes than 
I have to think of them. Is there patience left to 
reflect by what qualities wealth and greatness are 
got and by what qualities they are lost ! I have 
read my friend Congreve’s verses to lord Cobham, 
which end with a vile and false moral, and I remem- 
ber is not in Horace to Tibullus, which he imitates, 
** that all times are equally virtuous and vicious 
wherein he differs from all poets, philosophers, and 
Christians, that ever wrote. It is more probable that 
there may be an equal quantity of virtues always in 
the world, but sometimes there may be a peck of it 
in Asia and hardly a thimbleful in Europe. But if 
there be no virtue, there is abundance of sincerity ; 
for I will venture all I am worth that there is not 
one human creature in power who will not be modest 
enough to confess that he proceeds wholly upon a 
principle of corruption : I say this because I have a 
scheme, in spite of your notions, to govern England 
upon the principles of virtue, and when the nation is 
ripe for it I desire you will send for me. 1 have 
learned this by living like a hermit, by which I am 
got backward about nineteen hundred years in the 
era of the world, and begin to wonder at the wicked- 
ness of men. I dine alone upon half a dish of meat, 
mix water with my wine, walk ten miles a-day, and 
read Buronius. Hie explicit epittola ad Dom. Bo - 
ling brake, et incipit ad amictim Pope. 

Having finished my letter to Aristippus I now be- 
gin to you. I was in great pain about Mrs. Pope, 
having heard from others that she was in a very dan- 
gerous way, which made me think it unseasonable to 
trouble you. I am ashamed to tell you that when 
I was very young I had more desire to be famous than 
ever since ; and fame, like all things else in this life, 
grows with me every day more a trifle. But you 
who are so much younger, although you want that 
health you deserve, yet your spirits arc as vigorous 
as if your body wero sounder. 1 hate a crowd where 
I have not an easy place to Bee and be seen. A great 
library always make me melancholy,* where the best 
author is as much squeezed and as obscure as a porter 
at a coronation. In my own little library I value 
the compliments of Gncvius and Gronovius, which 
make thirty-one volumes in folio (and were given 
me by my lord Botingbroke), more than all my books 
besides ; because whoever comes into my closet casts 
his eyes immediately upon them and will not vouch- 
safe to look upon Plato or Xenophon. I tell you it 
almost incredible how opinions change by the de- 
cline or decay of spirits, and I will further tell you, 
that all ray endeavours, from a boy, to distinguish 
myself were only for want of a great title and fortune, 
that I might be used like a lord by those who have 
an opinion of my parts ; whether right or wrong it is 
no great matter ; and so the reputation of wit or great 
learning does the office of a blue riband or of a coach 
• In Montesquieu’s " Persian Letters," there is an admit able 
one upon this subject. 

2 s 2 
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ami six horses. To be remembered for ever on the 
account of our friendship is what would exceedingly 
please me : but yet 1 never loved to make a visit or 
be seen walking with my betters, because they get all 
the eyes and civilities from me. 1 no sooner wrote 
this than 1 corrected myself, ami remembered sir 
Fulk Orevil's epitaph, “Here lies, &c., who was 
friend to sir Philip Sidney.” And therefore I must 
heartily thank you for your desire that 1 would record 
our friendship in verse, which if I can succeed in, I 
will never desire to write one more line in poetry 
while 1 live. You must present my humble service 
to Mrs. Pope, and let her know I pray for her con- 
tinuance in the world, for her own reason, that she 
may live to take care of you. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE CHEVALIER RAMSAY. 

L/indou, April 10, 1729. 

Sm. — One of the greatest pleasures 1 proposed to 
myself in a journey to England was that of seeing 
you at London ; and it is a very sensible mortifica- 
tion to me to tiud myself disappointed in so ngree- 
ahke an expectation. It is now many years since 1 
had the highest esteem of your genius and writings ; 
and when I was very young 1 found in some of 
them certain ideas that prepared me for relishing 
those principles of universal religion which I have 
since endeavoured to unfold in Cyrus. I could not 
let our common friend Mr. Leslie* go back to Ire- 
land without seizing the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the obliging zeal you have shown to make 
my work esteemed. Such marks of friendship do 
me a great deal of honour as well as pleasure, and I 
hope I hnve a thorough sense of them. As I have 
much enlarged my book I am going to publish * 
new edition by subscription. 1 have given a hun- 
dred copies of the proposals to our friend, and flatter 
myself that I may count upon the continuation of 
your friendship. I am, with great respect, sir, your 
most obliged and most obedient humble servant, 

A. Ramsay. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, May «. 1729. 

Dear Sin, — I have written three times to Mr. Dean 
of St. Patrick’s without receiving so much rs an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of my letters. At 
the same time I hear of other letters which his ac- 
quaintances receive from him. I believe I should 
hardly have brought myself to have written this 
were it not to serve you and a friend at the same 
time. 

I recommended one Mr. Mason, son of Mason, 

f 'cntleinan of the queen’s chapel, a barytone voice, 
or the vacancy of a singer in your cathedral. This 
letter was written from Bath last September. The 
same Mason informs me that there is another va- 
cancy : therefore I renew my request. I believe 
you will hardly get a better : he has a pleasant 
mellow voice, and has sung several times in the 
king's chapel this winter, to the satisfaction of the 
audience. I beg at least your answer to this. Your 
friends in town, such as 1 know, arc well. Mr. 
Pope is happy again in having his mother recovered. 
Mr. Gay is gone to Scotland with the duke of 
Queensberry. He has about twenty lawsuits with 
booksellers for pirating his book. The king goes 
soon to Hanover. These are all the news 1 know. 
I hope you do not imagine I am so little concerned 
about your health as not to desire to be informed of 
the state of it from yourself. I have been tolerably 
well this winter, l thank God. My brother Robin 

* Sou ot Dir r«. Dr. Charles l-oslic, the famous aoujuror. 


is here, and longs, as well as 1, to know how you 
do. This, with my best wishes aud respects, from, 
dear sir, your most faithful humble sen ant, 

J. Abbuthnot. 

FROM DR. ARUITTHNOT. 

Umdou, June 9, 1729. 

Dear Sib, — This is given y>u by Mr. Mason, whom 
I believe you will find answer the character I gave 
of him, which really was not partial ; for I am not 
so much as acquainted with his father or himself. 
I explained everything to him according to the 
tenor of the letter which I received from )ou some 
time ago, aud for which 1 most heartily thank you. 
Let him now speak for himself. I have been in- 
quiring about a counter-tenor, but have, as yet, no 
intelligence of any. 

I am really sensibly touched with the account you 
give of Ireland. It is not quite so bad here, but 
really bad enough ; at the same time we are told 
that we are in great plenty and happiuess. 

Your friends whom you mention in yours are 
well. Mr. Gay is returned from Scotland, and has 
recovered his strength by his journey. Mr. Pope is 
well ; he had got an injunction in chancery against 
the printers who had pirated his “ Dunciad it 
was dissolved again, because the printer could not 
prove any property, nor did the author appear. Thnt 
is not Mr. Gay's case, for he has owned his book. 
Mr. Pulteney gives you his service. They are ail 
better than myself ; for I am now so bad of a con- 
stant convulsion in my heart that I am like to expire 
sometimes. We have no news that I know of. I 
am apt to believe that in a little time this matter of 
the provisional treatv will be on or off. The young 
man waits for my letter. I shall trouble you no 
more at present, but remain, with my best wishes 
aud most sincere affection, dear sir, your most faith- 
ful humble servant, J. Arbuthnot. 

My family all send you their love and service. 


FROM LADY CATHARINE JONES 
[Daughter of Richard earl of Raoelak'h]. 

» Chelsea, June 11, 1?ST. 

Sin, — I received the favour of your letter the 22nd 
of May, and own my obligation to Mr. Dean for the 
information of the decay of my grandfather’s monu- 
ment in the cathedral church of St. Patrick. 

Mr. French, the present receiver of my father’s 
estate, will be, some time next month, in that king- 
dom, whom I have ordered to wait upon you for 
your direction in that affair; in which, when he 
has informed me of the expeuse, I shall immediately 
give directions to have it done, agreeably to the de- 
sire of the dean and chapter, as well as the duty due 
to the memory of my grandfather, without adding 
further trouble to Mr. Dean from bis most humble 
and obedient servant, Cathabink Jones. 

TO MR. ROPE. 

August 11. 1729. 

I am very sensible that in a former letter I talked 
Tery weakly of my own affairs, and of my imperfect 
wishes and desires, which, however, 1 find with 
some comfort do now daily decline, very suitably to 
my state of health for some mouths past. For my 
head is never perfectly free from giddiness, and es- 
pecially toward night. Yet my disorder is very mo- 
derate, and 1 have been without a fit of deafness this 
half-year ; so I am like a horse, which, though off 
his mettle, can trot on tolerably ; and this com- 
parison puts me in mind to add that 1 am returned 
to he a rider, wherein I wish you would imitate me* 
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As to this country,* there hate been three terrible 
yearn* dearth of corn, and every place strewed with 
beggars; but dearths arc common in better climates, 
and our evils here lie much deeper. Imagine a na- 
tion, the two-thirds of whose revenues are spent out 
of it, and who are not permitted to trade with the 
other third, and where the pride of women will not 
suffer them to wear their own manufactures, even 
where they excel what come from abroad : this is 
the true state of Ireland iu a very few words. These 
evils operate more every day, aud the kingdom is 
absolutely undone, as I have been telling often in 
print these ten years past. 

What I have said requires forgiveness, but I had 
a mind for once to let you know the state of our 
affairs, and my reason for bciug more moved than 
perhaps becomes a clergyman and a piece of a phi- 
losopher ; and perhaps the increase of years and 
disorders may hope for some allowance to com- 
plaints, especially when I may call myself a stranger 
in a strange land. As to poor Mrs. Pope (if she be 
still alive) I heartily pity you and pity her: her 
great piety and virtue will infallibly make her happy 
in a better life, and her great age has made her fully 
ripe for heaven and the grave, and her best friends 
will most wish her eased of her labours when she 
has so many good works to follow them. The loss 
ou will feel by the want of her care and kindness 1 
now very well ; but she has amply done her part, 
as you have yours. One reason why I would have 
you in Ireland when you shall be at your own dis- 
posal is, that you may be master of two or three 
years’ revenues, proviso frugis in annos cop la, so as 
not to be pinched in the least when years increase, 
aud perhaps your health impairs ; and when this 
kiiigdom is utterly at an end you may support me 
for the few years I shall happen to live ; aud who 
knows but you may pay me exorbitant interest for 
the spoonful of wine and scraps of a chicken it will 
cost me to feed you 1 I am confident you have too 
much reason to complain of ingratitude ; for I never 
yet knew any person one-tenth part so heartily dis- 
posed as you are to do good offices to others without 
the least private view. 

Was it a gasconade to please me that you said your 
fortune was increased 100/. a-year since 1 left you 1 
you should have told me how. Those suhsidui se- 
nectnti are extremely desirable if they could be got 
with justice and without avarice t of which vice, 
though I cannot charge myself yet, nor feel any ap- 
proaches toward it, yet no usurer more wishes to be 
richer, or rather to be surer of his rents. But I 
am not half so moderate as you, for I declare I can- 
not live easily under double to what you are satisfied 
with. 

I hope Mr. Gay will keep his 3000/. and live on 
the interest without decreasing the principal one 
enny ; but 1 do not like your seldom seeing him. 

hope he is grown more disengaged from his intent- 
ness on his own affairs, which 1 ever disliked, and 
is quite the reverse to you, unless you are a very 
dexterous disguiser. I desire my humble service to 
lord Oxford, lord Bathurst, and particularly to Mrs. 
Blount, but to no lady at court. God bless you for 
being a greater dupe than I : I love that character 
too myself, but want your charity. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swikt. 

FROM LORD BOLINUBROKE. 

At* laChapclle. August SO. 1729, N. S. _ 

I took a letter of yours from Pope, and brought it 

■ There *r* many scut* atul new olwrvatioas on the state of 
Ireland in Berkeley'* '* Querist," l»y which he appears to be ns 
great a j*atriot and pulilU.-uiu a* in his other work* he ut u phi- 
kMoplier and divine. 


to this place that I might answer nt least n part nf 
it. 1 begin to-day ; when 1 shall fiuiah I know 
not ; perhaps when I get back to my farm. The 
waters I have been persuaded to drink, and those 
which my friends drink, keep me fuddled or em- 
ployed all the morning. The afternoons arc spent 
in airings or visits, and we go to bed with the 
chicken. 

Brussels, September 27, N. S. 

I have brought your French acquaintance [lady 
Bolingbrokc] thus far on her way into her own 
country, and cousiderably better in health than she 
was when she went to Aix. I begin to entertain 
hopes that she will recover such a degree of health 
as may rentier old age supportable. Both of us 
have closed the tenth lustre, and it is high time to 
determine how we shall play the last act of the 
farce. Might not my life be entitled much more 
properly a wbat-dy ’e-call-it than a farce t* Some 
comedy, a great deal of tragedy, and the whole in- 
terspersed with scenes of Harlequin, Scaramouch, 
and Dr. Baloardo, the prototype of your hero Ox- 
ford. I used to think sometimes formerly of old age 
aud of death ; enough to prepare ray mind ; not 
enough to anticipate sorrow, to dash the joys of 
outh, aud to be all roy life a-dying. I find the 
enefit of this practice now, and shall find it more 
as I proceed on my journey ; little regret when I 
look backward, little apprehension when I look for- 
ward. You complain grievously of your situation 
in Ireland. I could complain of mine too in Eng- 
land, but I will not, nay, I ought not, for I find, by 
long experience, that 1 can be unfortunate without 

! being unhappy. I do not approve your joining to- 
gether the figure of living and the pleasure of giving, 
though your old prating friend Montaigne b does 
something like it in one of his rhapsodies : to tell 
you my reasons would be to write an essay, and I 
shall hardly hare time to write a letter ; but if you 
will come over and live with Pope and me I will 
show you in an instant why those two things should 
not alUr d e pair , aud that forced retrenchments on 
both may be made without making us uneasy. You 
know that I am too expensive, and all man kind 
knows that I have been cruelly plundered ; and yet 
I feel in my mind the power of descending, without 
anxiety, two or three stages more. In short, Mr. 
Dean, if you will come to a certain farm in Middle- 
sex, 0 you shall find that I can live frugally without 
growling at the world, or being peevish with those 
whom fortune has appointed to eat my bread, iu- 
stead of appointing me to eat theirs ; and yet I have 
naturally as little disposition to frugality as any man 
alive. You say you are no philosopher, and I think 
}ou are Iu the right to dislike a word which is so 
often abused ; but I am sure you like to follow rea- 
son, not custom (which is sometimes the reason, and 
oftener the capricu of others of the mob of the 
world). Now to be Bure of doing this you must 
wear your philosophical spectacles os constantly as 
the Spaniards used to wear theirs. You must niuko 
them part of your dress, and sooner part with your 

* Bolingbroke U reported in * letter to I’ouilly to have mid 

"You and I. and Pope are the only three men III to reign." 
Voltaire, in the 1?th volume of his letter*, deities thU anecdote; 
and add*, " J'aime mieux ce que disail a ses compagnon* la 
plus fnineusc catin de I.ondrea : mes *ee*ir*, Rolingbroke e*t de- 
clare anjourd’hui secretaire d'etat sept mill* guineend* rente, 
mm : et tout pour nous I" It appears by Voltaire’s Ion- 

t»*rs. to!. I. p. 13, that In the >ear 179* he was nt La Sourr*, 

i near Oilcans, with lord Rolingnroke ; to whom he communi- 
cated the tlr«t sketches of the *' ilcnnadr," and received from 
him the highest commendations. 

*> ' et there are few writers th.it give us such an insight iuto 
human nature as this old prater 

* Ihiwlcy, the residence Ol lord U-j1 tug broke. 
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broad-brimmed beaver, your gown, scarf, or even 
that emblematical vestment, your Burplice. Through 
this medium you will see few things to be vexed at, 
few persons to be angry at. 

Ofttend, Octolsrl, 

And yet there will frequently be things which we 
ought towish altered, and persons whom we ought to 
wish hanged. Since I ain likely to wait here for a 
wind 1 shall have leisure to talk with you more than 
you will like perhaps, if that should be so you will 
never tell it me grossly, and my vanity will secure 
me against taking a bint. 

In your letter to Pope you agree that a regard for 
fame becomes a man more towards his exit than at 
his entrance into life ; and yet you confess that the 
longer you live the more you grow indifferent about 
it. Your sentiment is true and natural; your rea- 
soning I am afraid is not so upon this occasion. 
Prudence will make us desire fame, because it gives 
ns many real and great advantages in all the affairs 
of life. Fame is the wise man's means; hts ends 
are his own good and the good of society. Your 
poets and orators have inverted this order; you 
propose lame as the end; and good, or at least great 
actions, as the means. You go further : you teach 
our self-love to anticipate the applause which we 
suppose will be paid by posterity to our names ; and 
with idle notions of immortality you turn other 
heads beside your own : I am afraid this may have 
done some harm in the world. 

Calais, Ortnlier 0. 

I go on from this place, whither I am come in 
hopes of getting to Nea, which I could not do from 
the port of Ostend. 

Fame is an object which men pursue successfully 
by various and even contrary courses. Your doc- 
trine leads them to look on this end as essential, and 
on the means as indifferent ; so that Fabricius and 
Crassus, Cato and Cocsar, pressed forward to the 
same goal. After all, perhaps it may appear, from a 
consideration of the depravity of mankind, that you 
could do no better, nor keep upwirtue in the world, 
without calling this passion or this direction of self- 
love in to your aid. Tacitus has crowded this excuse 
for you, according to his manner, into a maxim, — 
Contemptu fa met cvntemni virtutes. But now, whe- 
ther we consider fame as a useful instrument in all 
the occurrences of private and public life, or whe- 
ther we consider it as the cause of that pleasure 
which our self- love is so fond of, methinks our en- 
trance into life, or, to speak more properly, our 
youth, not our old age, is the season when we ought 
to desire it most, and therefore when it is most be- 
coming to desire it with ardour. If it is useful, it 
is to be desired roost when we have or may hope to 
have a long scene of action open before us ; toward 
our exit this scene of action is or should he closed ; 
and then methinks it is unbecoming to grow fonder 
of a thing which we have no longer occasion for. 
If it is pleasant, the sooner we are in posses -ion of 
fame the longer we shall enjoy this pleasure ; when 
it is acquired early in life, it may tickle us on to old 
age ; but when it is acquired late, the senaation of 
pleasure will be more faint, and mingled with the 
regret of our not having tasted it sooner. 

Prom toy Farm, October 5, O- S. 

I am here ; I have seen l’ope, and one of my first 
inquiries was after you. He tells me a thing I am 
sorry to hear: you aie building it seems on a piece 
of land you have acquired for that purpose, in some 1 
county of Ireland.* Though 1 have built in a part 
of the world [Dawley] which I prefer very little to 

* l pier's hill. where the dean ctiteruined some thoughts of 
building 


that where you have been throwr and confined by 
our ill fortune and yours, yet I am sorry you do the 
same thing. 1 have repented a thousand times of my 
resolution ; and I hope you will repent of yours 
before it is executed. Pope tells me he has a letter 
of yours, which I have not seen yet. I shall have 
that satisfaction shortly ; and shall be tempted to 
scribble to you again, which is another good reason 
for making this epistle no longer than it is already. 
Adieu, therefore, my old and worthy friend. May 
the physical evils of life fall as easily upon you as 
ever they did on any man who lived to be old ! and 
may the moral evils which surround us make as little 
impression on you as they ought to make on one 
who has 6uch superior sense to estimate things by, 
and so much virtue to wrap himself up in 1 

My wife desires not to be forgotten by you; she 
is faithfully your servant and zealously your ad- 
mirer. She will be concerned and disappointed not 
to find you in this island at her return ; which hope 
both she and I had been made to entertain before 1 
went abroad. 


FROM MR. 1*0 PR. 

OctotiCT 9, 1799. 

It pleases me that you received my books at last : 
but you have never once told me if you approve of 
the whole, or disapprove not of some parts, of the 
commentary, &c. It was my principal aim in the 
entire work to perpetuate the friendship between us, 
and to show that the friends or the enemies of one 
were the friends or enemies of the other ; if in any 
particular anything be stated or mentioned in a dif- 
ferent manner from what you like, pray fell roe 
freely, that the new editions now coming out here 
may have it rectified. You will find the octavo 
rather more correct than the quarto, with some ad- 
ditions to the notes and epigrams cast in, which I 
wish had been increased by your acquaintance in 
Ireland. I rejoice in hearing that Drapicr’s-hill is 
to emulate Parnassus ; 1 fear the country about it is 
as much impoverished. I truly share in all that 
troubles you, and wish you removed from a scene of 
distress which I know works your compassionate 
temper too strongly. But if we are not to see you 
here, 1 believe 1 shall once in my life see you there. 
You think more for me and about roe than any 
friend I have, and you think better for me. Per- 
haps you will not be contented, though I am, that 
the additional 100/. a-year is only for my life. My 
mother is vet living, and I thank God for it: she 
will never be troublesome to me, if she be not so 
to herself : but a melancholy object it is to observe 
the gradual decays both of body and mind in a per- 
son to whom one is tied by the links of both. I 
cannot tell whether her death itself would be so 
afflicting. 

You are too careful of my worldly affairs ; I am 
rich enough, and I can afford to give away 100/. 
a-year. Do not be angry : 1 will not live to he very 
old. I have revelations to the contrary. I would 
not crawl upon the earth without doing a little good 
when I have a mind to do it : I will enjoy the plea- 
sure of what I give by giving it alive, and seeing 
another enjoy it. When I die, I should be ashamed 
to leave cuough to build me a monument if there 
were a wanting friend above ground. 

Mr. Gay assures me his 3000/. is kept entire and 
sacred ; he seems to languish after a line from you, 
and complains tenderly. Lord Bolingbrokc has told 
me ten times over he was going to write to you. 
Has he or not! The doctor fArbuthnot] is unal- 
terable both in friendship and quadrille: his wife 
has been very near death last week : his two bro- 
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Iher* buried their wives within these nix weeks. 
Gay is sixty miles off, and has been so all this sum- 
mer with the duke and duchess of Queenaberry. 
He is the same man : so is every one here that you 
know : mankind is unamendahle. Optima* iUe gai 
minimis urgetur. Poor Mrs. ••• is like thereat; 
she cries at the thorn in her foot, but will suffer no- 
body to pull it out. The court lady [Mrs. Howard] 
I have a good opinion of, yet 1 have treated her 
more negligently than you would do, because you 
like to see the inside of a court, which I do not. I 
have seen her but twice. You have a desperate 
hand at dashing out a character by great strokes, 
and at the same time a delicate one at tine touches. 
God forbid you should draw mine if I were con- 
scious of any guilt : but if I were conscious only of 
folly, God send it ! for as nobody can detect a great 
fault so well as you, nobody would so well hide a 
small one. But after all that lady means to do good, 
and does no harm, which is a vast deal for a courtier. 
I can assure you that lord Peterborough always 
speaks kindly of you, and certainly has as great a 
mind to be your friend as any one. 1 must throw 
away my pen ; it cunuot, it will never tell you what 
I inwardly am to you. Quod nequeo monstrare, et 
sentio tantum. 


TO MR. POPE. 

October SI, 17M. 

You were so careful of sending me the •* Dunciad " 
that] have received Hveof them, and have pleased four 
friends. I am one of everybody who approve every 
part of it, text and comment ; but atn one abstracted 
from everybody in the happiness of being recorded 
your friend while wit, and humour, and politeuess, 
shall have any memorial among us. As for your 
octavo edition wo know nothing of it, for we nave 
an octavo of our own which has sold wonderfully, 
considering our poverty, and dulness the conse- 
quence of it. 

I write this post to lord Bolingbroke, and tell him 
in my letter that, with a great deal of loss for a frolic, 
1 will Hy as soon as build : I have neither years, nor 
spirits, nor money, nor patience, for such amuse- 
ments. The frolic is gone off, and 1 am only 100/. 
the poorer. But this kingdom is grown so exces- 
sively poor that we wise men must think of nothing 
but getting a little ready money It is thought 
there are not 200,0001. of specie in the whole island ; 
for we return thrice as much to our absentees os we 
get hy trade, and so are all inevitably undone ; 
which I have been telling them in print these ten 
years to as little purpose as if it came from the 
pulpit. And this is enough for Irish politics, which 
I only meution because it so nearly touches myself. 
I must repeat what 1 believe 1 have said before, that 
I pity you much more than Mrs. Pope. Such a 
parent and friend hourly declining before your eyes 
is an object very unfit for your health, and duty, and 
teuder disposition ; and 1 pray God it may not affect 
you too much. I am as much satisfied that your ad- 
ditional 100/. per annum is for your life as if it were 
for ever. Y'ou have enough to leave your friends ; 
1 would not have them glad to be rid of you ; and 1 
shall take care that none but my enemies will be 
glad to get rid of me. You httoc embroiled me with 

lord B — about the figure of living and the 

pleasure of giving. I am under the necessity of 
some little paltry figure in the station I am; but I 
make it ns little as possible. As to the other part, 
you are base, because I thought m)self as great a 
giver as ever was of my ability ; and yet in propor- 
tion you exceed, and have kept it till now a secret 
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even from me, when I wondered how you were able 
to live with your whole little revenue. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin, October 31, I7N. 

I received your lordship's travelling letter of several 
dates, at several stages, and from different nations, 
languages, and religions. Neither could anything 
be more obliging than your kind remembrance of 
me in so many places. As to your ten lustres, 1 
remember, when I complained in a letter to Prior 
that I was fifty } ears old, he was half angry in jest, 
and answered me out of Terence, ista commemoratio 
est quasi ejrjtrobratio . How then ought I to rattle' 
you when 1 have a dozen years more to answer for, 
all monaslically passed in this country of liberty, and 
delight, and money, and good company ! 1 go on 

answering your letter ; it is you were my hero, but 
the other (lord Oxford] never was; yet if he were, 
it was your own fault who taught me to love him, 
and often vindicated him in the beginning of your 
ministry from my accusations. But 1 granted lie 
had the greatest inequalities of any roan alive, and 
his whole scene was fifty times mure a what-d’ye- 
call-it than yours, for 1 declare yours was unie ; and 
1 wish you would so order it that the world may be 
as wise as I upon that article. Mr. Pope wishes it 
too, and 1 believe there is not a more honest man in 
England even without wit. But you regard us not. 
I was forty-seven years old when 1 began to think 
of death ;» and the reflections upon it now begin 
when I wake in the morning, and end when 1 am 
going to sleep. — I wrote to Mr. Pope, and not to 
you. My birth, although from a family not undis- 
tinguished in its time, is many degrees inferior to 
yours ; all my pretensions from person and parts 
infinitely so ; I a younger son of younger sons, you 
born to a great fortune ; yet 1 see you with all jour 
advantages sunk to a degree that you could never 
huve been without them : hut yet 1 see you as much 
esteemed, as much beloved, as much dreaded, .and 
perhaps more (though it he almost impossible), than 
ever you were in your highest exaltation ; only 1 
grieve like an alderman that you are not so rich. 
And yet, my lord, 1 pretend to value money as little 
as you, and 1 will call five hundred witnesses (if you 
will tuke Irish witnesses) to prove it. I renounce 
your whole philosophy because it is not your prac- 
tice. By the figure of living (if 1 used that expres- 
sion to Mr. Pope), 1 do not mean the parade, hut a 
suitableness to your mind ; and as for the pleasure 
of giving, I know your soul suffers wlien you are 
debarred of it. Could you, when your own gene- 
rosity and contempt of outward things (be not of- 
feuded, it is no ecclesiastical, but an Epicteti&u 
phrase), could you, when these have brought you to 
it, come over and live with Mr. Pope and me at the 
deanery! I could almost wish the experiment were 
tried. — No, God forbid that ever such a scoundrel 
as Want should dare to approach me. But in the 
mean time do not brag ; retrenchments are not your 
talent. But, as old Weymouth said to me in his 
lordly Latin, Philosopha verba, ignava opera; I wish 
you could learn arithmetic, that three and two make 
five, and will never make more. My philosophical 
spectacles which you advise me to will tell me that I 
can live upon fifty pounds a-year (wine excluded, 
which my had health forces me to), but 1 cannot 
endure that otium should be sine dign itate. — M y 
lord, what 1 would have said of fame is meant of 
fame which a man enjoys in this life ; because I 
cannot be a great lord I would acquire what is a 
* The year of queen Anne's death. 
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kind of subsidium, I would endeavour that my bet- 
ters should seek me by the merit of something dis- 
tinguishable, instead of my seeking them. The 
desire of enjoying it in after-times is owing to the 
spirit and folly of youth : but with age we learn to 
know the house is so full that there is no room for 
above one or two at most in an age through the 
whole world. My lord, I hate and love to write 
you ; it gives me pleasure, and kills me with melan- 
choly. The d take stupidity, that it will not 

come to supply the want of philosophy. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. OAT. 

Middleton Stoticy. November*. 17*9. 

I have long known you to be my friend upon seve- 
ral occasions, and particularly by your reproofs and 
admonitions. There is one tiling which you have 
often put me in mind of, the overrunning you with 
an answer before you had spoken. You find I am 1 
not a bit the better for it ; for I still write and write 
on without haring a word of an answer. I have 
heard of you once by Mr. Pope : let Mr. Pope hear 
of you the next time by me. By this way of treat- 
ing me — I mean by your not letting me know that 
you remember me, you are very partial to me — I 
should have said very just to me. You seem to 
think that I do not want to be put in mind of you, 
which is very true ; for I think of you very often, 
and as often wish to be with you. I have been in 
Oxfordshire with the duke of Queensberry for these 
three months, and have had very little correspondence 
with any of our friends. I have employed my time 
in new writing a damned play which I wrote several 
years ago, called 44 The Wife of Bath.’** As it is 
approved or disapproved of by my friends when I 
come to town, 1 shall either have it acted or let it 
alone, if weak brethren do not take offence at it. 1 
The ridicule turns upon superstition, and I have 
avoided the very words bribery and corruption. 
Folly, indeed, is a word that I have ventured to 
make use of; but that is a term that never gave 
fools offence. It is a common saying that he is 
wise that knows himself. What has happened of 
late I think is a proof that it is not limited to the 
wise. 

My lord Bathurst is still our cashier : when I sec 
him I intend to settle our accounts, and repay my- 
self the 5/. out of the 200/. I owe you. Next week 
1 believe I shall be in town : not at Whitehall, for 
those lodgings were judged not convenient for me 
and were disposed of. Direct to me at the duke of 
Queensberry's, in Burlingtou-gardens, near Picca- 
dilly. You have often twitted me in the teeth for 
hankering after the court : in that you mistook me ; 
for I know by experience that there is no dependence 
that can be sure but a dependence upon oneself. 

I will take care of the little fortune 1 have got. I 
know you will take this resolution kindly, and you 
see my inclinations will make me write to you 
whether you will write to me or not. I am, dear 
sir, yours most sincerely and most affectionately, 

J. Gat. 

P.S. To the lady I live with I owe my life and for- 
tune : think of her with respect ; value and es- 
teem her as I do ; never more despise a fork with 
three prongs. I wish, too, you would not eat 
from the point of your knife. She has so much 

* This comedy wiu the lint he wrote, and vu unsuccessfully 
poiotmol at the theatre la Drury -lane in the year 1713. It «ii 
altered by tlie author, and revived several years after [1730] 
at the theatre in Lincoln'* inn fields. and condemned a sr-cond 
time, although the author'* reputation was then at its height 
from the uncommon success of hU ’* Beggar's Opera." 


goodnesa, virtue, and generosity, that if you knew 
her you would have a pleasure in obeying her as 
1 do. 8he often wishes she had known you. 

FROM LORD BOL1NGBHOKE. 

November 1*. 17*9. 

I find that you have laid aside your project of build- 
ing in Ireland, and that we shall see vou in this 
island cum zephyr is, ct hirundine prima. 1 know 
not whether the love of fame increases us we advance 
in age, sure I am that the force of friendship does. 
I loved you almost twenty years ago ; I thought of 
you as well as I do now; better was beyond the 
power of conception— or, to avoid an equivoque, be- 
yond the extent of my ideas. Whether you are 
more obliged to me for loving you as well when I 
knew you less, or for loving you as well after loving 
you so many years, I shall not determine : what i 
would say is this : while my mind grows daily more 
independent of the world, and feels less need of 
leaning on external objects, the ideas of friendship 
return oftencr — they busy me, tl ey warm me more. 
Is it that we grow more tender aa the moment of our 
great separation approaches, or is it that they who are 
to live together in another state (for vera amiettia 
non nisi inter bonos ) begin to feel more strongly that 
divine sympathy which is to be the great band of 
their future society ? There is no one thought which 
soothes my mind like this : I encourage my imagina- 
tion to pursue it, and am heartily afflicted when 
another faculty* of the intellect comes boisterously in 
and wakes from so pleasing a dream, if it be a dream. 

I will dwell no more on economics than I have done 
in my former letter : thus much only I will say, that 
otium cum diynitate is to be had with 500/. a-year 
as well as with 5000/. ; the difference will be found 
iu the value of the man and not in that of the 
, estate. 1 do assure y ou that I have never quitted the 
design of collectiug, revising, improving, and ex- 
tending several materials which are still in my 
power ; and I hope that the time of setting myself 
about this last work of my life is not far off. Many 
papers of much curiosity aud importance arc lost 
and tome of them in a manner which would surprise 
and anger you : however, I shall be able to convey 
several great truths to posterity so clearly and so au- 
thentically that the Burncts and the Oldmixons of 
another age may rail but not be able to deceive. 
Adieu, my friend. I have taken up more of this 
paper than belongs to me, since Pope is to write 
to you ; no matter, for upon recollection the rulca 
of proportion are not broken ; he will say as much 
to you in one page as 1 have said in three. Bid him 
talk to you of the work he is about : b I hope in 
good earnest it is a fine one, and will be in his bands 
an original. His sole complaint is that he finds it 
too easy in the execution : this flatters his laziness : 
it flatters my judgment, who always thought that 
(universal ss his talents arc) this is eminently and 
peculiarly his above all the writers I know, living or 
dead : I do not except Horace. Adieu. 

* Viz. reason. Tally (to wlmm tl»e letter-vritor Menu to 
allude 1 observes something like thUon the like oremsiuu. where, 
speaking of l*lato's famous book of the Soul, he says, " Nescio 
quotnodo, dum lego, adsentior : cum poeui 1 thrum, et mecum 
ipse de immortalitatr .mi mom m cwpi cogitare, adsentio ilia om- 
nia elabitur." Cicero seem- to have liad but a confused notion 
of (lie cause of the sllprmry nature of thi* assent, which the let- 
ter-writer has hen explained; namely, that the imagination in 
always ready to indulge *o flattering an Idea, but severer reason 
corrects and disclaims it. A* to religion, that i* out of thw 
question ; tor Tully wrote to his few- philosophic friends ; though, 
a« has 1-ocn the fate of his lordship's first philosophy ( where 
thi* whole matter i« explained at large), it came at Inst into the 
hnnds of the public. 

* •’ llssay 011 ' Man on which therefore it appears he waa 
employed in 17x9. 
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FROM MR. POI’R 

November t#. I7*t. 

Tins letter (like all mine) will be a rhapsody : it it 
many years ago since 1 wrote a a a wit. 4 How many 
occurrences or informations must one omit if once 
determined to say nothing that one could not say 
prettily ! I lately received, from the widow of one 
dead correspondent and the father of another, seve- 
ral of ray own letters of about fifteen and twenty 
years old ; and it was not unentertaining to myself 
to observe how and by what degrees I censed to be a 
witty writer ; os either my experience grew on the 
one hand, or my aifection to my correspondents on 
the other. Now as I love you better than most 1 
have ever met with in the world, and esteem you 
too the more the longer I have compared you with 
the rest of the world, so inevitably I write to you 
more negligently — that is, more openly ; and what 
all but such as love one another will call writing 
worse. I smile to think how Curll would be bit 
were our epistles to fall into his hands ; and how 
gloriously they would fall short of every ingenious 
reader’s expectations. 

You cannot imagine what a vanity it is to me to 
have something to rebuke you for in the way of eco- 
nomy. I love the man that builds a house subito 
ingenio, and makes a wall for a horse, then cries 
" We wise men must think of nothing but getting 
ready money.” I am glad you approve my annuity ; 
all we have in this world is no more than an annuity 
as to our own enjoyment : but I will increase your 
regard for ray wisdom and tell you that this annuity 
includes also the life of another (his mother], whose 
concern ought to be as near to me as my own, and 
with whom my whole prospects ought to finish. I 
my throw javelin of hope no farther, cur brevi fortes 
jaculamur troo, &c. b 

The second (as it is called, but indeed the eighth) 
edition of the “ Dunciad,” with some additional notes 
and epigrams, shall be sent you if I know any op- 
portunity : if they reprint it with you let them by 
all means follow that 8vo edition. The “ Drapier*s 
Letters” are again printed here, very laudably as to 
paper, print, <&c. — for you know 1 disapprove Irish 
politics (as my commentator tells you), being a 
strong ani jealous subject of England. The lady 
you mention you ought not to complain of for not 
acknowledging your present ; she having lately re- 
ceived a much richer present from Mr. Knight, of the 
South Sea ; and you are sensible she cannot ever 
return it to one iu the condition of an outlaw. It 
is certain, as he never can expect any favour, his 
motive must be wholly disinterested. Will not this 
reflection make you blush 1 Your continual de- 
ploring* of Ireland make me wish you were here 
long enough to forget those scenes that so afflict you : 

I am only afraid, if you were, you would grow such a 
patriot here, too, as not to be quite at ease for your 
love of old England. It is very possible your journey 
in the time I compute might exactly tally with my 
intended one to you ; and if you must soon again go 
back you would not be unattended. For the poor 
woman decays perceptibly every week ; and the win- 
ter may too probably put an end to a very long and 
a very irreproachable life. My constant attendance 
on her does indeed affect my mind very much, and 
lessen extremely my desires of long life ; since I see 
the best that can come of it is a miserable benedic- 
tion. I look upon myself to be many years older 
in two years since you saw me : the natural imbe- 
cility of my body, joined now to this acquired old 

* lie used to value liimvlf on this particular. 

b Why do we dart with eai'er strife 
At things beyond the mark of life? 


age of the mind, makes me at least as old as you; 
and we are the fitter to crawl down the hill together : 
I only desire I may be able to keep pace with you. 
My first friendship, at sixteen, was contracted with 
a xnan of seventy ; and I found him not grave 
enough or consistent enough for me, though we 
lived well to his death : 1 speak of old Mr. Wycher- 
ley ; some letters of whom (by the bye) and of 
mine the booksellers have got and printed ; not 
without the concurrence of a noble friend of mine 
and yours. I do not much approve of it, though 
there is nothing for me to be ashamed of ; because I 
will not be ashamed of anything I do not do myself, 
or of anything that is not immoral but merely dull : 
as for iustance, if they printed this letter I am now 
writing, which they easily may if the underliugs at 
the post, office please to take a copy of it. 1 admire ou 
| this consideration your sending your last to me quite 
| open, without a seal, wafer, or any closure whatever, 
manifesting the utter openness of the writer. 1 
would do the same by this, but fear it would look like 
affectation to send two letters so together. 1 will fully 
represent to our friend (and I doubt not it will touch 
his heart) what you so feelingly set forth as to the 
badness of your burgundy, &c. : be is an extremely 
honest man, and indeed ought to be so, considering 
how very indiscreet and unreserved he is ; but I di 
not approve this part of his character, and will never 
join with him in any of his idleness in the way of 
wit. You know my maxim, to keep os clear of all 
offence as I am clear of all interest in cither party. 

I was once displeased before at you for complaining 
to Mr. ■■■ of my not having a pension ; and am 
so again at your naming it to a certain lord. 1 have 
given proof in the course of my whole life (from the 
time when I was in the friendship of lord Boling- 
broke and Mr. Craggs even to this when I am civilly 
treated by sir Robert Walpole) that 1 never thought 
myself so warm in any party’s cause as to deserve 
their money, and therefore would never have ac- 
cepted it ; but give me leave to tell you that of all 
mankind the two persons I would least have ac- 
cepted any favour from are those very two to w hom 
you have unluckily ttpokcu of it. I desire you to 
take off any impressions which that dialogue may 
have left on his lordship's mind, as if I ever had any 
thought of being beholden to him or any other in 
that way. And yet you know I am no enemy to the 
present constitution : I believe as sincere a well- 
wisher to it — nay, even to the church established, as 
any minister in or out of employment whatever, or 
any bishop of England or Ireland. Yet I am of the 
religion of Erasmus — a Catholic ; so I live, so 1 
shall die ; and hope one day to meet you, bishop 
Attcrbury, and the younger Cmggs, Dr. Gaxth, dean 
Berkeley, and Mr. Hutchinson in that place to which 
God of his infinite mercy bring us aud ever} body. 

Lord B.’s answer to your letter I have just received, 
and join it to this packet. The work he speaks of 
with such abundant partiality is a system of ethics 
in the II oration way. 

TO A CERTAIN ESQUIRE -a 

January 3, 1730. 

Sir, — Seeing your frank on the outside aud your ad- 
dress in the same hand, it waB obvious who was the 
writer. And before I opened it, a worthy friend 
being with me, I told him the contents of the dif- 
ference between us : that your tithes being gene- 
rally worth five or six pounds per annum, and by 
the terror of squireship frighting my agent to take 
* Tho dean, who incimacd the gkbc of I wraror acvcral acre*, 
faceted any attempt to Infringe upon llie pru^-rty he luul added 
to it. 
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what you graciously thought fit to give, you 
wronged me of half my due every year; that, having 
held from ycur father an island worth three-pence a- 
ycur which I planted and paid two shillings annually 
for, aud being out of possession of the said island 
seven or eight years, there could not possibly be above 
four shillings due to you, for which you have thought 
proper to stop three or four years’ tithe, at your own 
rate of two pounds five shillings a-year (as 1 re- 
member), and still continue to stop it on pretence 
that the said island was not surrendered to you in 
form, although you have cut down more plantations 
of willows and abclee than would purchase a dozen 
such islands. I told my friend " that this talent of 
esquires prevailed very much formerly in the coun- 
try : that as to yourself, from the badness of your 
education agaiust all my advices and endeavours, 
and from the cast of your nature, as well as another 
circumstance which I shall not mention, 1 expected 
nothing from you that became a gentleman : that I 
had expostulated this scurvy matter very gently with 
you ; that 1 conceived this letter was an answer ; 
that from the prerogative of a good estate, how ever 
gotten, and the practice pf lording over a few Irish 
wretches, and from the natural want of better think- 
ing, I was sure your answer would be extremely rude 
and stupid — full of very bad language in all senses ; 
that a bear in a wilderness will as soon fix on a philo- 
sopher as on a cottager ; and a man wholly void of 
education, judgment, or distinction of persons has 
no regard in his insolence but to the passion of fear; 
and how heartily I wished that, to make you show 
your humility, your quarrel had rather been with a 
captain of dragoons than the dean of St. Patrick's.’’ 

All this happened before my opening your letter; 
which being read, my friend told me, “ 1 was an ill 
guesser ; that you affirmed you despised me only as 
n clergyman, by your own confession ; and that you 
had reason, because clergymen pretend to learning, 
wherein you value yourself as what you ore an utter 
stranger to.” 

I took some pains in providing and advising about 
your education ; but since you have made so ill use 
of my rules, I cannot deny that, according to your 
own principles, your usage of me is just. You are 
wholly out of my danger ; the weapons I use will do 
you no hurt ; and to that which would keep nicer 
men in awe you are insensible. A needle against a 
stone wall can make no impression. Your faculty 
lies in making bargains ; stick to that. Leave your 
rhiidren a better estate than yoiu father left you; as 
he left you much more than your grandfather left him. 
Your father and you are much wiser than I, who 
gave among you fifty years’ purchase for land, for 
which I am not to see one farthing. This was in- 
tended as an encouragement to a clergyman to reside 
among you whenever any of your posterity shall 
be able to distinguish a man from a beast. One 
thing 1 desire you will be set right in: I do not 
despise all squires. It is true, I despise the bulk of 
them. Rut pray take notice, that a squire must 
have some merit before 1 shall honour him with my 
contempt ; for 1 do not despise a fly, a maggot, or a 
mite. 

If you send me an answer to this, I shall not read 
it, but open it before company, and in their presence 
burn it, for no other reason but the detestation of 
bad spelling, no grammar, and that pert ness which 
proceeds from ignorance and ail invincible want of 
taste. 

I have ordered a copy of this letter to be taken, 
with an intention to priut it as a mark of my esteem 
fur you; which, however, perhaps I shall not pursue, 
for 1 could willingly excuse our two names from 


standing in the same paper, since I am ccufidcut you 
have as little desire of fume as 1 have to give it jou 
I wish many happy new-years to you and your 
family; and am, with truth, your friend and humble 
servant. 

Let me add something serious : That, as it is held an 
imprudent thing to provoke valour, so, I confess, 
it was imprudent in me to provoke rudeness ; 
which, as it was my own standing rule never to do, 
except in cases where I had power to punish it, so 
my error proceeded from a better opinion of you 
than you have thought fit to make good ; for with 
every fault in your nature, your education, aud 
your understanding, I never imagined you so utterly 
devoid of knowing some little distinction between 
persons. 


FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Pebruary It, 17S'». 

Dear Dean, — I have this moment received a letter 
from you ; but it is the first I can call a letter; the 
other scraps were only to direct me to convey your 
correspondence to others, and I thought I answered 
them best by obeying your demands. But now you 
have deigned to send me one in form, with a proper 
beginning and ending, I will not wait even for a 
post -day ; but I have taken pen and ink immediately 
lo tell you how much I think myself obliged to you, 

and how r sincerely I am 

Well, I might end here if I would, but I cannot 
part with you so soon, and I must let you know that, 
os to your money affairs, though I have paid off John 
Gay, I still keep your 200/., for which 1 have given 
him a note. » I have paid him interest to this time 
for it, which he must account to you for. Now you 
must imagine that a man whojias nine children to 
feed cannot long afford alienos pascere nwnmos ; but 
I have four or five that are very fit for the table.* I 
only wait for the lord-mayor's day to dispose of the 
largest, and I shall be sure of getting off the youngest 
whenever a certain great man [sir Robert Walpole] 
makes another entertainment at Chelsea. Now you 
see, though 1 am your debtor, I am not without my 
proper ways and means to raise a supply answerable 
to your demand. 1 must own to you that I should 
not have thought of this method of raising money 
but that you seem to point it out to me. For just at 
the time that scheme came out which pretended to 
lie calculated only for Ireland, you gave me a hint 
in one of the envelopes ( Anglicc covers) that you 
wished I might provide for my numerous family ; and 
in this last you harp upon the same string. I did 
immmediately propose it to lady Bathurst as your 
advice, particularly for her last boy, which was born 
the plumpest, finest tiling that could be seen ; but 
she fell in a passion, and bid me send you word that 
she would not follow your direction, but that she 
would breed him up to be a parson, and he should 
live upon the fat of the land ; or a lawyer, and then 
instead of being eat himself he should devour others. 
You know women in passion never mind what they 
say ; but aS she is a very reasonable woman I have 
almost brought her over now to your opinion; and 
having convinced her that ns matters stood we could 
not possibly maintain all the nine, she does begin to 
think it reasonable the youngest should raise fortunes 
for '.he eldest ; and upon that foot a man may per- 
form family duty with more courage anti zeal ; for 
» This allude* lo a tract of the dean's, entitled. "A modest 
Proposal for preventing the Children of poor People in Irel.miJ 
from twin* a Burden to their Parents or Country, nnd for mak- 
ing them beneficial to the Public-" The dean had promised 
many useful scheme*, which luoiug liecn neglected, he satiric- 
ally and humorously proposed to fatten and eat the children 
of the poor, iu the only remaining expedient to prevent misery 
to Uunnselves and render them of some benefit to the public. 
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if he should happen to get twins, the telling of one 
might provide for the other. Or if by any accident, 
while his wife lies in with one child, he should get 
a second upon the body of another woman, he might 
dispose of the fattest of the two, and that would 
help to breed up the other. The more I think upon 
this scheme, the more reasonable it appears to me, 
and it ought by no means to be confined to Ireland, 
ft>r in all probability we shall in a very little time be 
altogether as poor here as you are there. I believe, 
indeed, we shall carry it further and not confine our 
luxury only to the eating of children ; for I happened 
to peep the other day into a large assembly [the par- 
liament] not far from Westminster-hall, and I found 
them roasting a great fat fellow [sir Robert Walpole J. 
For my own part I had not the least inclination to a 
slice of him ; but if I guessed right, four or five of 
the company had a devilish mind to be at him. Well, 
adieu ; you begin now to wish I had ended when 
I might have done it so conveniently. 


PROM MR. GAY. 

London, March S, 1730. 

Dear Sir, — I find you are determined not to write 
to me according to our old stipulation. Had I not 
been every post for some time in expectation to have 
heard from you, 1 should have written to you before, 
to have let you know the present state of your affairs, 
for 1 would not have you think me capable of neglect- 
ing yours, whatever you think of* me as to my 
own. 1 have received 21/. 13*. Ad. interest from lord 
Bathurst for your 200/., from October, 1727, to Christ- 
mas, 1729, being two years and two months, at 5/. per 
cent Lord Bathurst gave me a note for your 200/. 
again, and to allow interest for the same, dated Janu- 
ary 15, 1730. If you would have me dispose of your 
money any other way, I shall obey your orders. Let 
me know what I shall do with the interest-money 
1 have received. What I have done for you I did 
for myself, which will be always the way of my trans- 
acting anything for you. My old vamped play got 
me no money, for it had no success. I am going 
very soon into Wiltshire with the duke of Queens- 
berry, with an intention to stay there till the winter. 
Since I had that severe fit of sickness, I find my 
health requires it ; for 1 cannot bear the town as I 
could formerly. 1 hope another summer's air and 
exercise will reinstate me. 1 continue to drink no- 
thing but water, so that you cannot require any 
poetry from me. I have been very seldom abroad 
since 1 came to town, and not once at court. This is 
no restraint upon me, for 1 am grown old enough to 
wish for retirement. 1 saw Mr. Pope a day or two 
ago, in good spirits, and with good wishes for you ; 
for we always talk of you. The doctor [Dr. Arbuth- 
not] does the same. I have left off all great folk 
but our own family ; perhaps you will think all great 
folks little enough to leave off us in our present 
lituation. I do not hate the world, but 1 laugh at 
it, for none but fools can be in earnest about a mile. 

( am, dear sir, yours most affectionately. 

Direct for me at the duchess of Qucensberry's, 
Barlington-gardens.* 


PROM THE EARL OP OXFORD. 

Duvi-r-ntrect, March 4, 1730. 

Good Mb. Dean, — It is now above a whole year 
and six months since I have had the favour and 
pleasure of a line from your own self, and I hare not 
troubled you with one from myself ; the answer that 
you would naturally make is very obvious, Why do 
jrou then trouble me now'? I reply, It is to join with 

a Indorsed, " Answered March 1." 


my friend Mr. Pope in iccommending the person 
concerned in the enclosed proposal to your favour 
and protection, and to entreat that you would be so 
good as to promote his interest. I have not sent too 
any of his receipts, but will when you please to’ let 
me know what number you can dispose of ; I believe 
that your bishops have more learning, at least would 
be thought to have more, than our bench here can 
pretend to, so I hope they will all subscribe. The 
person concerned is a worthy, honest man ; and by 
this work of his he hopes to get free of the load 
which has hung upon him some years. This debt of 
his is not owing to any folly or extravagance of his, 
but to the calamnity of his house being twice burnt, 
which he was obliged to rebuild : and having but 
small preferment in the church, and a large family of 
children, he has not been able to extricate himself 
out of the difficulties these accidents have brought 
upon him. Three sons he has bred up well at 
Westminster, and they are excellent scholars ; the 
eldest has been one of the ushers in Westminster 
school since the year 1714. 

He is a man in years, yet hearty, and able to study 
many hours in a day. This, in short, is the case of 
an honest, poor, worthy clergyman ; and I hope you 
will take him under your protection. I cannot pre- 
tend that my recommendation should have any 
weight with you, but as it is joined to, aud under 
the wing of, Mr. Pope. 

I took hold of this opportunity to write to you, to 
let you know you had such a humble servant in be- 
ing that often remembers you and wishes to see y ou 
in this island. My family, I thank God, is well ; my 
daughter had, last summer, the small-pox really, and 
in the natural way, and she is not marked at all. My 
wife and daughter denire tliAt you will accept of their 
humble services, and say that they want much to see 
you. 

I obey ed your commands, and did Mr. Whalley all 
the little service 1 was capable of : it was little 
enough that was in my power, God knows. He 
comes again before us soon after Easter ; he seems 
to be in great hopes; I wish they may be well 
founded. 

I think it is now time to release you, which I will 
not do until I have told you, I may say repeat to you, 
that I have a house for you, or house-room, come 
when you please, provided you come soon. 1 am, 
with true respect and esteem, your most obliged and 
most humble servant, Oxford. 

Your lord-lieutenant would do well to encourage 
this poor man ; he deserves it better than Bulkclcy. 


PROM MR. GAY. 

March 31, 1780. 

Dear Sir, — I expect in about a fortnight to set out 
for Wiltshire, and am as impatient as you seem to be 
to have me to get on horseback. J thought proper to 
give you this intelligence, because Mr. Lewis told inc 
last Sunday that he was in a day or two to set out 
for the Bath ; so that very soon y ou are likely to have 
neither of your cashiers in town. Continue to direct 
for me at this house : the letters will be sent to me 
wherever I am. My ambition at present is levelled 
to the same point that you direct me to, for 1 am 
every day building vUlakins and have given over that 
of castles. If 1 were to undertake it in my present 
circumstances, I should in the most thrifty scheme 
soon be straitened, and I hate to be in debt, for I 
cannot bear to pawn 5 L worth of my liberty to a 
tailor or a butcher. I grant you this is not having 
the true spirit of modern nobility, but it is hard to 
cure the prejudice of education. 1 have made you* 
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compliments to Mr. Pulteney, who is Tcry much your 
humble servant. I hare not seen the doctor, and 
am not likely to see his Rouen brother very soou, for 
he is gone to China. Mr. Pope told me be had ac- 
quainted the doctor with the misfortune of the sour 
hermitage. My lord Oxford told me he at present 
could match yours, and from the same person. The 
doctor was touched with your disappointment, aud 
has promised to represent this affair to his brother at 
bis return from Chin i. I assure you, too, for all 
your gibes, that I wish you heartily good wine, 
though 1 can drink none myself. When lord Boling- 
broke is in town he lodges at Mr. Chetwynd’s, iu 
Dover-street. 1 do not know how to direct to him 
in the country. I have been extremely taken up of 
late in settling a steward's account. I am endea- 
vouring to do all the justice and service I can for a 
friend ; so I am sure you will think I am well em- 
ployed. Upon this occasion I nowand then have 
seen Jo. Taylor, who says he has a demand upon 
you for rent, you having taken his house in the 
country, and he being determined not to let it to any- 
body else ; and he thinks it but reasonable that you 
should either come and live in it or pay your rent. 

I neither ride nor walk, but 1 design to do both this 
month, and to become a laudable practitioner. 

The duchess wishes she had seen you, and thinks 
you were in the wrong to hide yourself and peep 
through the window that day she came to Mr. Pope’s. 
The duke, too, is obliged to you for your good opi- 
nion, and is your humble servant. If I were to write, 

I am afraid 1 should again incur the displeasure of 
my superiors. I cannot for my life think so well of 
them as they themselves think they deserve. If you 
have a very great mind to please the duchess and at 
the same time to please me, 1 wish you would write 
a letter to her to send to her brother, lord Cornbury, 
to advise him in his travels: for she says she would 
take your advice rather than mine ; and she remem- 
bets that you told her in the park that you loved and 
honoured her family. You always insisted upon a 
lady’s making advances to you ; I do not know 
whether you will think this declaration sufficient. 1 
Then, too, when you were in England she wrote a 
letter to you, and I have been often blamed since for 
not delivering it. 

The day the pension-bill was thrown out of the I 
house of lords lord Bathurst spoke with great ap- 
plause. I have not time to go to Mr. Pope’s : in a 
day or two, very probably, I shall see him and ac- 
quaint him about the usquebaugh. I will not em- i 
bexxle your interest-money ; though by looking upon 
accounts I see how money may be embezzled. As to 
my being engaged in an affair of this kind, I say no- j 
thing for myself but that I will do all I can : for the ^ 
rest I leave Jo. Taylor to speak for me. To-day I 
dine with alderman Barber, the present sheriff, who 
holds his feast in the city. Docs not Chartres's mis- 
fortune* grieve you 1 Por that great man is likely 
to save his life and lose Borne of his money. A very 
hard case ! 

P.S. I am just now come from the alderman’s 
feast, who had a very fine dinner and a very fine ap- 
pearance of company. 

The post is just going away. 


FROM MU. POPE AND LORD BOLING BROKE. 

April 12. 1730, 

Thu is a letter extraordinary, to do and say nothing 
but recommend to you (as a clergyman, and a chari- 

• He was condemned at the Old BUley, February 27, 
for a rape. 


I table one) a pious and a good work, aud for a good 
[ and an honest man ; moreover he is above seveutt, 
and poor, whirh you might think included in the 
word honest. 1 shall think it a kindness done myself 
if you can propagate Mr. Wesley's subscription for his 
“Commentary on Job” among your divines (bishops 
excepted, of whom there is no hope), and among such 
as are believers or readers of scripture. Even the 
curious may find something to please them, if they 
scorn to be edified. It has been the labour of eight 
years of this learned man’s life ; I call him what he 
is, a learned man, and I engage you will approve his 
prose more than you formerly could his poetry. 4 
Lord Bolingbroke is a favourer of it, and allows you 
to do your best to serve an old Tory* and a sufferer 
for the church of England, though you arc a Whig 
as I am. 

We have here some verses in your name, which I 
am angry at. Sure you would not use tne so ill as to 
flatter me. 1 therefore think it is some other weak 
Irishman. 

P. 8. I did not take the pen out of Pope’s hands, 
I protest to you. But since he will not till the re- 
mainder of the page, I think I may without offence. 

1 seek no epistolary fame, but am a good deal pleased 
to think that it will be known hereafter that you and 
I lived in the most friendly intimacy together. Pliny 
wrote his letters for the public, 1 * so did Seneca, so did 
Balsac, Voiturc, &c. Tully did not, and therefore 
these give us more pleasure than any which have come 
down to us from antiquity. When we read them, we 
pry into a secret which was intended to be kept 
from us. That is a pleasure. We see Cato, and 
Brutus, and Pompey, and others, such as they really 
were, and not such as the gapiug multitude of 
their own age took them to be, or as historians 
and poets have represented them to ours. That is 
another pleasure. I remember to have seen a pro- 
cession at Aix-la-Chapelle, wherein an image of 
Charlemagne is carried on the shoulders of a man 
who is hid by the long robe of the imperial saint. 
Follow him into the vestry, you see the bearer slip 
from under the robe, and the gigantic figure dwindles 
into an image of the ordinary size and is set by among 
other lumber. 1 agree much with Pope, that our 
climate is rather better than that you are in, and 
perhaps your public spirit would be less grieved, or 
oftener comforted, here than there. Come to us, 
therefore, on a visit at least. It will not be the fault 
of several persons here if you do not come to live 
with us. But great good will and little power pro- 
duce such slow and feeble effects as cau be acceptable 
to heaven alone and heavenly men. I know you will 
be angry with me if 1 say nothing to you of a poor 
womau who is still on the other side of the water in 
a most languishing state of health. If she regains 
strength enough to come over (and Bhe is better 
within these few weeks), I shall nurse her in this 
farm with all the care and tenderness possible. If 
she does not, I must pay her the last duty of friend- 
ship wherever she is, though I break through the 
whole plan of life which 1 have formed in my mind. 
Adieu. 

1 am most faithfully and affectionately yonrs. 

n In the " RiUlt of the Books." Homer is said to have slain 
Wesley with a kick or his horse s heel, lie was author of •* Th« 
Life of Christ." 

k A just and sensible criticism on epistolary writings, which 
we should bear iu our minds while we are reading this collec- 
tion oi Letters. 
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TO LADY WORSLEY* 

April 19, 1730. 

Madam, — Mj lady Carteret (if you know such a lady) 
commands ine to pursue my own inclination ; w hich is 
to honour myself w ith writing you aletter ; and there- 
by endeavouring to preserve myself in your memory, 
in spite of an acquaintance of more years than, in 
regard to my owu reputation as a young gentleman, 
1 care to recollect. I forget whether I had not some 
reasons to be angry with your lady ship when I was 
lust in England. I hope to sec you very soon the 
youugest great-grandmother in Europe : and fifteen 
years hence (which I shall have nothing to do with) 
you will be at the amusement of* 4 Rise up, daughter,” 
&c. You are to answer this letter ; and to inform 
rne of your health and humour, and whether you 
like your daughter better or worse after having so 
long conversed with the Irish world and so little with 
me. Tell me what are your amusements at present ; 
cards, court, books, visiting, or fondling (I humbly 
beg your ladyship's pardon, hut it is between our- 
selves) your grandchildren 1 My lady Carteret has 
been the best queen we hare known in Ireland these 
many years ; yet is she mortally hated by all the 
young girls, because (and it is your fault) she it 
handsomer than all of them together. Pray do not 
insult poor Ireland on this occasion; for it would 
have been exactly the same thing in London. And 
therefore 1 shall advise the king, when I go next to 
England, to send no more of her sort (if such another 
can he found), for fear of turning all his loyal female 
subjects here against him. 

How is our old friend Mrs. Barton 1 b (1 forget her 
new name.) I saw her three years ago at court, al- 
most dwindled to an echo, and hardly knew her; 
while your eyes dazzled me ns much as when I first 
met them ; which, considering myself, is a greater 
compliment than you are aware of. I wish you may 
have grace to find it. 

My lady Carteret has made me a present, which I 
take to be malicious, with a design to stand in your 
place. Therefore I would have you to provide against 
it by another, and something of your own work, as 
hers is. For you know I always expect advances and 
presents from ladies. Neither was I ever deceived in 
this last article by any of your sex hut the queen, 
whom I taxed three years ago with a present of ten 
pounds value. Upon taking my leave, she said, 
44 She intended a medal for me, but it was not 
finished.*’ I afterwards sent her, on her own com- 
mands, about 35/. worth of silk for herself and the 
princesses ; but never received the medal to this day. 
Therefore I will trust your sex no more. You are 
to present my most humble service to my old friend 
sir Robert Worsley. I hope my friend Harry is well, 
and fattening in the sun, and continuing a bachelor, 
to enrich the poor Worsley family. 

I command you to believe me to he, with the 
greatest truth and respect, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD BATHURST 

June SO. 17S0. 

Dear Dean,— I received a letter from you some time 
ago, which gave me infinite pleasure ; and I was 
going to return you an answer immediately, but when 
I sat down to write I found my thoughts rolled upon 
the trifles which fill the scene of life in that busy, 

• France* lady Worsley, only daughter of Thomas lord vis- 
count Weymouth, w.i* the lady of air Hubert Worsley, hart., 
and mother to Indy Carteret. 

The niece of sir Inane Newton, and married lint to colonel | 
Barton, aitrrwnrds to Mr. Conduit. She is very frequently : 
mentioned in the " Journal to Stella.*’ 


| senseless place [London] where I then was; and 
though I had nothing to do there, at least nothing 
' worth doing, and time lay upon my hands, I was re- 
solved to defer writing to you till 1 could clcAr my 
head from that rubbish which every one must contract 
in that place. I cannot but fancy, if one of our heads 
were dissected after passing u winter's campaign 
there, it would appear just like a pamphlet-shop ; 
you would see a collection of treaties, a bundle of 
farces, a parcel of encomiums, another of satires, 
speeches, novels, sermons, bawdy songs, addresses, 
epigrams, proclamations, poems, divinity-lectures, 
quack-bills, historical accounts, fables, and God 
knows what. 

The moment I got down here I found myself quite 
clear from all those affairs ; but really the hurry of 
business which came upon me after a state of idle- 
ness for six months must excuse me to you. Here 
I am absolute monarch of a circle of above a mile 
round, at least one hundred acres of ground, which 
(to speak in the style of one of your countrymen) is 
very populous in cattle, fish, and fowl. 

To enjoy this power, which I relish extremely, and 
regulate this dominion, which I prefer to any other, 
has taken up my time from morning to night. There 
are yahoos in the neighbourhood ; but having read 
in history that the southern part of Britain was long 
defended against the Piets by a wall, I have fortified 
my territories all round. That wise people the Chi- 
nese, you know, did the same thing to defend them- 
selves against the Tartars. Now I think of it, as this 
letter is to be sent to you it will certainly be opened ; 
and I shall have some observations made upon it, 
because I am within three miles of a certain castle. 
Therefore I do hereby declare that nothing herein 
contained shall extend or be construed to extend so 
far ; and furthermore, I think myself in honour 
hound to acknowledge that under our present just 
and prudent ministry I do not fear the least molesta- 
tion from that quarter. Neither are the fortifications 
aforementioned in anywise designed to keep them out; 
for 1 am well satisfied they can break through much 
stronger fences than these if they should have a mind 
to it. Observe how naturally power and dominion 
are attended with fear and precaution. "When I am 
in the herd 1 have as little of it about me as any- 
body ; but now that I am in the midst of my own 
dominions 1 think of nothing but preserving them, 
and grow fearful lest a certain great man should take 
a fancy to them and transport them into Norfolk,* to 
place them as an island in one of his new-made fish- 
ponds. Or, if you take this for too proud a thought, 

I will only suppose it to be hung out under a great 
bow-window. 

In either case I must confess to you that I do not 
like it. In the first place, I am not sure his new- 
made ground may hold good; in the latter case, 1 
have some reason to doubt the foundations of his 
house are not so solid as he may imagine. Now, 
therefore, I am not so much in the wrong as you may 
conceive, to desire that my territory may remain 
where it is : for though I know you could urge many 
arguments to show the advantages I might reap by 
being so near him, yet I hold it as a maxim that he 
who is contented with what he has ought not to risk 
that, even though he should have a chance to aug- 
ment it in any proportion. I learned this from our 
friend Erasmus; and the corrupt notions that money 
is power, and therefore every man ought to get as 
much as he can, in order to create more power to 
himself, have no weight with me. 

But now, to begin my letter to you, I have received 

* To Houghton, the scat of *ir Robert Wa’polc. 
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four bottles of usquebaugh and sent three of them to 
Mr. Pope ; so that 1 have detained only one for my- 
self. i do not believe such an instance of honesty, 
punctuality, disinterestedness, and self-denial can 
be given in this age. The whole being in my power, 
I have withheld but the quarter part. 1 expect, if ever 
1 come to be a great man, you will write a vindica- 
tion of me, whether I am aspersed or not. Till then 
I remain your most faithful and most obedient ser- 
vant. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

Amcatiury, July 4, 1730. 

Dear Sir, — You tell me that 1 have put myself out 
of the way of all my old acquaintance, so that unless 
I hear from you 1 can know nothing of you. Is it 
not barbarous then to leave me so long without writ- 
ing one word to me 1 If you will not write to me for 
my sake, rnethiuks you might write for your own. 
How do you know what is become of your money 1 If 
you had drawn upon me when 1 expected it you might 
have had your money, for 1 was then in town ; but 
I am now at Araesbury, at the duke of Queensberry’s. 
The duchess sends you her services. I wish you 
were here : I fancy you would like her and the place. 
You might fancy yourself at home; for we have a 
cathedral near us, where you might find a bishop of 
the same name.* You might ride upon the Downs, 
and write conjectures upon Stonehenge. We are but 
live-and-twenty miles from the Bath ; and I was told 
this very evening by general Dormer (who is here), 
that he heard somewhere or other that you had some 
intentions of coming there the latter season. I wish 
anything would bring us together but your want of 
health. I have left off wine and writing ; for I really 
think that man must be a bold writer who trusts to 
wit without it. I took your advice ; and some time 
ago took to love, and made some advances to the 
lady you sent me to in Soho, but I met no return ; 
so I have given up all thoughts of it and have now 
no pursuit or amusement. A state of indolence is 
what I do not like ; it is what I would not choose. I 
am not thinking of a court or preferment ; for I 
think the lady I live with is my frieud, so that I am 
at the height of my ambition. You have often told 
me there is a time of life that every one wishes for 
some settlement of his own, I have frequently that 
feeling about me, but I fancy it will hardly ever be 
my lot : so that I will endeavour to pass away life as 
agreeably as I cau in the way I am. I often wish to 
be with you or you with me ; and I believe you think 
1 say true. I am determined to write to you, though 
those dirty fellows of the post-ofiicc do read my 
letters ; for since 1 saw you I am grown of that 
consequence to be obnoxious to the men I despise ; 
so that it is very probable iu their hearts they thiuk 
me an honest man. I have heard from Mr. Pope 
but once since I left London : 1 was sorry I saw him 
so seldom, but 1 had business that kept me from him. 
I often wish we were together again. If you will 
not write, come. I am, dear sir, yours most sin- 
cerely and affectionately. 


FROM THE EARL OP OXFORD. 

Dover-tfrcet, July 15. 1730. 

Reverend Sir, — Mr. Clayton telling me he was 
going for Irelaud, 1 could not forbear sending you a 
few lines by him, although I may punish you ; yet 
it is 90 great a pleasure to rac to thiuk of you, and 
to converse with you even in this manner, that I 
must expect you will be so good as to forgive the 
trouble this gives you. 

• Dr- IVniumiu Hoadly, bishop of Salisbury, who* brother, 
Dr John, siiiovdetl archbishop King iu the see of Dublin, 
January 19, 1730 


1 do not know what notions you entertain of us 
here ; I fear and believe you are in a very bad way 5 
this is my thought, that devoured we certainly shall 
be; but only this will be the difference, we shall 
have that great favour and instance of mercy, that 
we shall have the honour to follow you, and be the 
last devoured ; and though this is so plain and that 
demonstrable, yet we have so many unthinking, un- 
accountable puppies among us, that to them every- 
thing seems to go well as it should do ; and are so 
pleased with this thought, or rather do not think at 
all, that it is in vain to say anything to them. This 
is a very disagreeable Bubject, and I will therefore 
leave it. 

My wife is, I thank God, pretty well : her sto- 
mach is rather better than it was : Peggy is very 
well : both desire you will accept of their humble 
service. You mention your law -a Hairs : I know so 
much of that sort of people called lawyers that I 
pity most heartily any one that is obliged to be con- 
cerned with them ; if you are not already, 1 hope 
you will be soon safe out of their hands. 

I suppose master Whallcy is by this time got 
safe to his living, and enjoying the fruit of his vic- 
tory, peace and quietness. I believe he h is enough 
of law, of lawyers, and of lords both spiritual aud 
temporal. I hope he is well : if you see him my 
service to him. 

I wish you would come over here that we might 
have the pleasure of seeing you. Why should you 
not pass the winter here ? 1 should think it would 

be more agreeable to you than where you are. 

Lord Bathurst has had a fever, but he is now well 
again. Pope 1 saw yesterday: he is pretty well. I 
am, with true respect and esteem, sir, your most 
affectionate humble servant, Oxford. 


FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Cirencester, September 9, 1730. 

Dear Sir, — You have taken all the precaution 
which a reasonable man could possibly take to break 
off an impertinent correspondence, and yet it will 
not do. One must be more stupid than a Dutch 
burgomaster not to see through the design of the 
last letter. “ I show all your letters to our Irish 
wits. One of them is going to write a treatise of 
English bulls and blunders." And for further se- 
curity you add at last, “ 1 am going to take a pro- 
gress God knows where, and shall not be back 
again God knows when." I have given you a rea- 
sonable breathing- time, and now 1 must at you 
again. I receive so much pleasure in reading your 
letters, that, according to the usual good nature and 
justice of mankind, 1 can dispense with the trouble 
| give you in reading mine. But if you grow obsti- 
nate, and won’t answer, 1 will plague and pester you, 
and do all I can to vex you. 1 w ill take your works 
to pieces, and show you that they are all borrowed 
or stolen. Have not you stolen the sweetness of 
your numbers from Dry den and Waller 1 Have not 
you borrowed thoughts from Virgil and Horace t 
At least, I am sure I have seen something like them 
in those books. As to your prose writings, which 
they make such a noise about, they arc only some 
little improvements upon the humour you hav 
stolen from Miguel de Cervantes and Rabelais 
Well, but the style — a great matter indeed for at 
Englishman to value himself upon, that he can write 
English ; why I write English too, but it is in an- 
other style. 

But 1 would not forget your political tracts. You 
may say that you have ventured your ears at one 
time and your neck at another for the good of your 
country. Why, that other people have done in an 
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other manner, upon lew occasion, and are not at all 
proud of it. You have overturned und supported 
ministers ; you have set kingdbms in a flame by 
your pen. Pray what is there in that but having 
the knack of hitting the passions of mankind t With 
that alone, and a little knowledge of ancient and 
modern history, and seeing a little farther into the 
inside of things than the generality of men, you 
have made this hustle. There is no wit iu any of 
them : I have read them all over, and do not re- 
member any of those pretty flowers, those just anti- 
theses, which one meets with so frequently in the 
French writers ; none of those clever turns upon 
words, nor those apt quotations out of Latin authors 
which the writers of the last age among us abounded 
in ; none of those pretty similes which some of our 
modern authors adorn their works with, that are 
not only a little like the thing they would illustrate, 
hut are also like twenty other things. In short, as 
often as I have read any of your tracts, I have been 
so tired with them that I have never been easy till I 
got to the end of them. I have found my brain 
heated, ray imagination fired, just as if I was drunk. 
A pretty thing indeed for one of your gown to value 1 
himself upon, that with sitting still an hour in his ! 
study he has often made three kingdoms drunk at 
once. 

I have twenty other points to maul you upon if 
you provoke me ; but if you are civil and good-na- 
tured, and will send me a long, a very long letter in 
answer to this, I will let you alone a good while. 
Well, adieu. If I had had a better pen I can tell 
you that I should not have concluded so soon. 


PROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN- 

London, SeptemW 19, 1730. 

Had I not been retired into the country yours 
should have been answered long ago. As to your 
poetess, I am her obliged servant, and must confess 
the fact is just as you state it It is very true I was 
gaming; and upon the dapper youth’s delivering me 
b paper, which I just opened, found they were verses, 
so slunk them into my pocket, and there truly they 
were kept exceeding private ; for I cannot accuse 
myself of showing them to a mortal. But let me 
assure you it was not out of modesty but in great 
hopes that the author would have divulged them, 
which you know would have looked decenter than 
trumpeting my own fame. But it seems unhappily 
we were both hit, and judged wrong of each other. 
However, since you desire it, you may be very sure 
she should not fail of my entreaties to his grace of 
Dorset for her, though you have not yet let me into 
the secret what her request is ; so till my lord Car- 
teret does his part, or that I hear from you again, 
it will be hut a blind sort of a petition. I have not 
seen his grace this great while, and he is now at 
Windsor, and I choose rather to speak to him on nil 
accounts, having not so tine a talent at writing us 
that lord’s lady; and whether just or no I will not 
attempt disputing with her ladyship. But as you 
are commonly esteemed by those who pretend to 
know you to have a tolerable share of honesty and 
brains, I do not question your doing what is right 
by him, nor his paying you all the civility and kind- 
ness you can desire. Nor will I hope their influence 
ever can make him do otherwise, though he has the 
unfashionable quality of esteeming his old friends ; 
but however partial to them, yet not to be biassed 
against his own sense and judgment. The conse- 
quence of this, I hope, will be your coming to Eng- 

■ Daughter of the carl of Berkeley, Swift’s original, although 
ini’.Tkieut, (citron. 


land, and meeting often with him (in lady Betty's 
chamber*) where “ the happy composition” 1 * should 
exert her skill in ordering dinner ; and 1 would not 
mistake oil of amber for the spirit of it, but con- 
tinue, as I ever was, your sincere friend, as well as 
faithful humble servant, E. Germain. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

Amesbury. November 9. 1730. 

Dear Sir, — So you are determined never to write 
to me again ; but for all that you shall not make me 
hold my tongue. You shall hear from me (the 
post-office willing) whether you will or not. 1 see 
none of the folks you correspond with, so that I am 
forced to pick up intelligence concerning you as I 
can, which has been so very little that 1 am resolved 
to make my complaints to you as a friend, who I 
know loves to relieve the distressed ; and in the cir- 
cumstances I am in where should I apply but to my 
best friend Y Mr. Pope, indeed, upon my frequent 
inquiries, has told me that the letters which are 
directed to him concern rne as much as himself; but 
srhi.t you say of yourself, or of me, or to me, I know 
nothing at all. Lord Carteret was here jesterday in 
his return from the Isle of Wight, where he had 
been a-shootiug, and left seven pheasants with us. 
He went this morning to the Bath to lady Carteret, 
who is perfectly recovered. He talked of you three 
hours last night, and told me that you talk of me : 

I mean that you are prodigiously in his favour, as he 
says ; and I believe that I am in yours, for I know 
you to be a just and equitable person, and it is but 
my due. He seemed to take to me, which may pro- 
ccc I from your recommendation, though, indeed 
there is another reason for it, for he is now out of 
employment, and my friends have been generally of 
that sort ; for I take to them as being naturally in- 
clined to those who can do no mischief. Pray do 
you come to England this year! He thinks you 
do. I wish you would, and so does the duchess of 
Qucensberry. What would you have more to in- 
duce you Y Your money cries, come, spend me; 
and your friends cry, come, see me. I have been 
treated barbarously by you. If you knew how often 
I talk of you, how often I think of you, you would 
now and then direct a letter to me, and I would 
allow Mr. Pope to have his share in it. In short, I 
do not care to keep any man’s money that serves 
me so. Love or money I must have ; and if you 
will not let me have the comfort of the one, I think 
I must endeavour to get a little comfort by spending 
some of the other. I must beg that you will call at 
Amesbury in your way to London, for I have many 
things to say to you ; and I can assure you you will 
be welcome to a three-pronged fork. I remember 
your prescription, and I do ride upon the Downs; 
and at present I have no asthma. I have killed five 
brace of partridges and four brace and a half of 
quails; and I do not envy either sir Robert or Ste- 
phen Duck, who is the favourite poet of the court.* 

I hear sometimes from Pope, and from scarce any- 
body else. Were 1 to live ever so long, I believe I 
should never think of London, but I cannot help 
thinking of you. Were you here I could talk to 

* Alluding to the first lln*» In Frances Harris’s petition. 

* This expre.ston alludes to the lad verse of Swift's “ Re- 
ceipt to form a Beauty 

" And call’d the happy composition Floyd.” 

Biddy Klovd is mentiemed in the ballad ,.n the ** Game of 
Traffic, ’ a* being one of the party at lord Berkeley’s and at 
this time lived with lady Betty. 

* Stephen Duck, a poor thresher, having written some verses, 
they were shown to queen Caroline, who made him hcrlihntry- 
kre|M>r at Richmond. He afterward took orders, and was pre. 
ferred to a living, but growing melancholy he at last drowned 

1 himself. 
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you, but I would not, for you shall have all your 
•hare of talk,* which was never allowed you at 
Twickenham. You know this was a grievance you 
often complained of ; and so in revenge you make 
me write all, and answer nothing. I beg my com- 
pliments to Dr. Delany. I am, dear sir, yours most 
affectionately, J. Gay. 

I ended the letter as above to go to the duchess, 
and she told me I might go down and come a quarter 
of an hour hence. I had a design to have asked her 
to sign the invitation that I have made you. As I 
do not know how much she may have to say to you. 
I think it will be prudent to leave off, that she may 
not be stinted for want of room. So much I will 
say, that whether she signs it or not, both the duke 
and duchess would be very glad you would come to 
Amcsbury, and you must be persuaded that 1 say 
this without the least private view. For what is it 
to me whether you come or notl For I can write 
to you. yc u know. 

P.S. BY THK DUCHESS OF QUEENSBEBBT. 

I would fain have you come. 1 cannot say you will 
be welcome, for I do not know you, and perhaps 
1 shall not like you ; but if I do not (unless you 
are a very vain person) you shall know iny 
thoughts as soou as I do inysclf. C. Q. 


TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin, November 10, 1730. 

When my lord Peterborough, in the queen’s time, 
went nbroad upon his embassies, the ministry told 
me that he was such a vagrant they were forced to 
write at him by guess, because they knew not where 
to write to him. This is my case with you ; some- 
times in Scotland, sometimes at Hamwalks, some- 
times God knows where. You are a man of busi- 
ness, and not at leisure for insignificant correspond- 
ence. It was I got you the employment of being 
my lord duke's premier mini*tre ; for his grace, having 
heard how good a manager you were of my revenue, 
thought you fit to be intrusted with ten talents. I 
have had twenty times a strong inclination to spend 
a summer near Salisbury Downs, having ridden over 
them more than once, and with a young parson of 
Salisbury reckoned twice the stones of Stonehenge, 
which arc cither ninety-two or ninety-three. 1 de- 
sire to present my most humble acknowledgments 
to my lady duchess in return of her civility. 1 hear 
an ill thing, that she is matre pulchra Jilia pulehrior: 
I never saw her since she was a girl, and would be 
angry she should excel her mother, who was long my 
principal goddess. I desire you will tell her grace 
that the ill-mnnagemcnt of forks is not to be helped 
when they are only bidential, which happens in all 
poor houses, especially those of poets ; upon which 
account a knife was absolutely necessary nt Mr. 
Pope's, where it was morally impossible, with a 
bidential fork, to convey a morsel of beef, with the 
incumbrance of mustard and turnips, into your 
mouth at once. And her grace hath cost me thirty 
pounds to provide tridents for fear of offending her, 
which sum I desire she will please to return me. I 
am sick enough to go to the Bath, but have not 
heard it will be good for my disorder. I have a 
strong mind to spend my two hundred pounds next 
summer in France : 1 am glad I have it, for there is 
hardly twice that sum left in this kingdom. You 
want no settlement (I call the family where you 
live, and the foot you are upon, a settlement) till you 
Increase your fortune to what will support you with 
ease and plenty, a good house and a garden. The 
want of this I much dread for you ; for 1 have often 

• Mr. Gay was reserved In his conversation. 


known a she-cousin of a good family and small for* 
tune passing months among all her relations, living 
in plenty and taking her circles till she grew an old 
maid, and every body weary of her. Mr. Pope com- 
plains of seldom seeing you; but the evil is un- 
avoidable, for different circumstances of life have 
always separated those whom friendship will join. 
God hath taken care of this to prevent any progress 
j toward real happiness here, which would make life 
more desirable, and death too dreadful. I hope 
ou have now one advantage that you always wanted 
efore, and tin* want of which made your friends as 
uneasy as it did yourself : I mean the removal of 
that solicitude about your own affairs which per- 
petually filled your thoughts and disturbed your 
conversation. For if it be true what Mr. Pope 
seriously tells me you will have opportunity of 
saving every groat of the interest you receive ; and 
so by the time he and you grow weary of each other 
you will be able to pass the rest of your wineless life 
in ease and plenty, with the additional triumphal 
comfort of never having received a penny from those 
tasteless ungrateful people from whom you deserved 
so much, and who deserve no better gt-niuses than 
those by whom they are celebrated. If you see Mr. 
Ca*sar present my humble service to him, and let 
him know that the scrub libel printed against me 
here, and reprinted in London, for which he showed 
a kind concern to a friend of us both, was written 
by myself, and sent to a Whig printer ; it was in the 
style and genius of such scoundrels, when the hn- 
roour of libelling ran in this strain against a friend 
of mine whom you know. But my paper is ended. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO IX>RD CHESTEUFIELD.* 

November 10, 1730. 
My Lord, — I was positively advised by a friend 
whose opinion has much weight with me, and who 
has a great veneration for your lordship, to venture 
a letter of aolicitation ; and it is the first request of 
this kind that 1 ever made since the public changes 
in times, persons, measures, and opinions, drove me 
into distance and obscurity. 

There is an honest man whose name is Launcelot ; 
he has been long a servant to my lord Sussex : he 
married a relation of mine, a widow with a tolerable 
jointure ; which, depending upon a lease which the 
duke of Grafton suffered to expire about three years 
ago, sunk half her little fortune. Mr. Launcelot 
had many promises from the duke of Dorset while 
his grace held that office [lord-steward 1 which is 
now in your lordship ; but they all failed, after the 
usual fate that the bulk of court suitors must expect. 

I am very sensible that 1 have no manner of claim 
to the least favour from your lordship, whom I have 
hardly the honour to be known to, although you 
were always pleased to treat me with much hu- 
manity, and with more distinction than I could 
pretend to deserve. I am likewise conscious of that 
demerit which 1 have largely shared with all those 
who concerned themselves in a court and ministry 
whose maxims and proceedings have been ever since 
so much exploded. But your lordship will graut me 
leave to say that, in those times when any persons 
of the ejected party came to court and were of tole- 
rable consequence, they ncTer failed to succeed in 
any reasonable request they made for a friend. And 
when I sometimes added my poor solicitations I used 
to quote the then ministers a passage in the gospel, 
— “ the poor’* (meaning their own dependants) 
“ you have always with you,” &c. 

| • The celebrated, accomplished, and witty Philip Demies 

l Stouboje, earl of Chcxtcrttcld. 
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This is the strongest argument I have to entreat 
your lordship’s favour for Launcelot, who is a per- 
fectly honest man, and as loyal as you could wish. 
His wife, my near relation, has been my favourite 
from her youth, and as deserving as it is possible for 
one of her level. It is understood that some little 
employments about the court may be often in your 
lordship’s disposal, and that my lord Sussex will 
give Mr. Launcelot tho character he deserves : and 
then let my petition be (to speak in my own trade) 
44 a drop in ihe bucket.” 

Remember, my lord, that although this letter be 
long, what particularly concerns my request is 
but of a few lines. 

I shall not congratulate with your lordship upon 
any of your present great employments, or upon the 
greatest that can possibly be given to you, because 
you are one of those very few who do more honour 
to a court than you can possibly receive from it ; 
which I take to be a greater compliment to any 
court than it is to your lordship. I am, my lord, Ac. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT.* 

Dear Sir, — The passage in Mr. Pope’B letter about 
your health docs not alarm me ; both of us have had 
the distemper these thirty years. I have found that 
steel, the warm gums, and the bark, all do good in 
it. Therefore, first take the vomit A ; then every 
day the quantity of a nutmeg in the morning of the 
electuary marked B, with five spoonsful of the tinc- 
ture marked D. Take the tincture, but not the 
electuary, in the afternoon. You may take one of 
the pills marked C at any time when you are troubled 
with it; or thirty of the drops marked E, in any 
vehicle, even water. I had a servant of my own 
that was cured merely with vomiting. There is 
another medicine not mentioned which you may 
try; the pulvis rad. valerians sylvestris, about a 
scruple of it twice a-day. How came you to take it 
in your head that I was queen’s physician t When 
I am so you shall be a bishop or anything you have 
a mind to. Pope is now the great reigning poetical 
favourite. Your lord-lieutenant [the duke of Dor- 
set] has a mind to be well with you. Lady Betty 
Germain complains you have not written to her 
since she wrote to you. I have showed as much 
civility to Mrs. Barber as I could, and she likewise 
to me. I have no more paper but what serves to 
tell you that I am, with great sincerity, your most 
faithful humble servant, J. Arrutiinot. 

I recommended Dr. Helsham to be physician to 
the lord-lieutenant. I know not what effect it will 
have. My respects to him and Dr. Delany. 

A. — H pulv. rad, ipecaroame, Eg. 

B. — R eonserv. flavedin. aurant. absynth. Rom. ana 

3 vj. rubigin. mart is in pollin. redact. 3 iij. syrup 
e succo kermes, q. s. 

C* — R as. feetid. 3ij. tinctur. castor, q. s. M. flant 
pilule xxiv. 

D. — R cortic. peruviani elect, rubigin. martis ana 3 j. 
digere tepid* in vim alb. Gallic, lb. ij per 24 
horas : postea fiat colatura. 

E* ^ 8 P* cor * cerv. sp. lavendul. tinctur. castor, ana 
3«j. misce. b 

• Indorsed, “ Received Nov. 13. 1730.** 

^ A" receipt*. may po**ih|y be useful to some person 

troubled With Ihe dean's complaint of giddiness, Dr. Arbuthnot’a 
receipt of bitter* for strengthening the stomach is added. 

Take of sedoary root one drachm; galangal * nd Roman 
wormwood of each two drachms : orange peel a drachm ; 
tenser cardamon seeds, two scruples. Infuse all in a quart 
of boiliug spring water for «d* hours ; strain it off. and 
add to it fotirouncesof greater compound wormwood water. 
VOL. II. 


TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin. November 19, 1730. 

I WROTE to you a long letter about a fortnight past, 
concluding you were in London, from whence I 
understood one of your former was dated ; nor did I 
imagine you were gone back to Amesbury so late in 
the year, at which season I take the country' to be 
cntly a scene for those who have been ill used by a 
court on account of their virtues ; which is a state of 
happiness the more valuable because it is not accom- 
panied by envy, although nothing deserves it more. 
I would gladly sell a dukedom to lose favour in the 
manner their graces have done.* I believe my lord 
Carteret, 1 * since he is no longer lieutenant, may not 
wish me ill, and I have told him often that I only 
hated him as lieutenant. I confess he had a gen- 
teeler manner of binding the chains of this kingdom 
than most of his predecessors, and I confess at the 
same time that he had six times a regard to my re- 
commendation by preferring so many of my friends 
in the church ; the two last acts of his favour w'ere 
to add to the diguities of Dr. Delany aud Mr. Stop- 
ford, the last of whom was by you and Mr. Pope put 
into Mr. Pulteney’s hands. 1 told you in my last 
that a continuance of giddiness (though not in a 
violent degree) prevented my thoughts of England 
at present. For in my case a domestic life is neces- 
sary, where I can with the centurion say to my ser- 
vant, Go, and he goeth ; and, Do this, and he doeth 
it. 1 now hate all people whom I cannot command, 
and consequently a duchess is at this time the hate- 
fullest lady in the world to me one only excepted 
[the queen j, and I beg her grace’s pardon for that 
exception ; for in the way I mean her grace is ten 
thousand times more hateful. I confess I begin to 
apprehend you will squander my money, because I 
hope you never less wanted it ; and if you go on 
with success for two 'years longer I fear 1 shall not 
have a farthing of it left. The doctor bath ill in- 
formed me who says that Mr. Pope is at present the 
chief poetical favourite, yet Mr. Pope himself talks 
like a philosopher, and one wholly retired. But the 
vogue of our few honest folks here is that Duck is 
absolutely to succeed Eusden in the laurel ; the con- 
tention being between Concanneti, or Theobald, 
or some other hero of the u Dunciad.” I never 
charged you for not talking, but the dubious state of 
your affairs in those days w'as too much the subject, 
and I wish the duchess had been the voucher of 
• After the success of the “ Reggar’s Opera,” Gay produced 
another, with the name (now become so popular,) of ” Polly.” 
This, os it contained severe and pointed sarcasm* on the court 
and those in power, tnu forbid to be acted by the lord cham- 
berlain. In consequence of the duke and duchess of Queens- 
berry's warmly taking up Gay’s cause, they were forbid the 
court The following high-spirited letter was sent by the 
ducheas to the king aud queen, copies of which were cir- 
culated i — 

*' That the duchess of Qneenstierry is surprised, and well 
pleased, that the king has given her *0 agreeable a command 
u» to stay from court, where she never came for diversion, but 
to bestow a great civility upon U 10 king and queen. 

** She holies, by such an unprecedented order as this, that 
the king will see as few as he wishes at his court, particularly 
such as dare to think, or speak truth. I do not do otherwise 
uoi ought m4; nor could have imagined that it would not 
have been the very highest compliment I could pouslbl y pay m 
the king to endeavour to support truth aud innocence in his 
house. 

** Particularly when the king and queen had both told me 
that they had not read Mr. Gay s play. I have certainly dohe 
right then to stand bv my own word rather than by his great 
of Grafton's. who has neither made n*e of truth, judgment, or 
honour, during this whole affair, either for himself or his 
friend*.” 

k The lines which this nobleman quoted from Homer, on his 
drath-hed, to Mr. Wood, on occasion of the peace, were as 
happily applied a* the apdogy lie used to Swift for soraehvrdt 
measures m Ireland — 

" Regni norjtna me tail* cogit 

Moliri/'— Dm. Wastom. 

2 X 
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your amendment. Nothing so much contributed to 
my ease as the turn of affairs after the queen’s death ; 
by which, all my hopes being cut off, I could have no 
ambition left unless I would have been a greater rascal 
than happened to suit with my temper. I therefore 
sat down quietly at ray morsel, adding only thereto 
a principle of hatred to all succeeding measures and 
ministries by way of sauce to relish ray meat: and I 
confess one point of conduct in my lady duchess’s 
life has added much poignancy to it. There is a 
good Irish practical bull toward the end of your letter, 
where you spend a dozen lines in telling me you 
must leave off that you may give my lady duchess 
room to write, and so you proceed to within two or 
three lines of the bottom ; though I would have 
remitted you my 200/. to have left place for as many 
more. 

TO THE DUCIIESS. 

Madam, — My beginning thuB low is meant as a 
mark of respect, like receiving your grace at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. I am glad you know your duly ; 
for it has been a known and established rule above 
twenty years in England that the first advances have 
been constantly made by all ladies who aspired to 
rny acquaintance, and the greater their quality the 
greater were their advances. Yet I know not by 
what weakness I have condescended graciously to 
dispense with you upon this important article. 
Though Mr. Gay will tell you that a nameless per- 
son* sent me elevrn messages before I would yield 
to a visit: l mean a person to whom he is infinitely 
obliged for being the occasion of the happiness be 
now enjoys under the protection and favour of my 
lord duke and your grace. At the same time I can- 
not forbear telling you, madam, that you are a little 
imperious in your manner of making your advances. 
You say perhaps you shall not like me: I affirm 
you are mistaken, which I can plainly demonstrate ; 
for I have certain intelligence that another person 
dislikes me of late, with whose likings yours have 
not for some time past gone together. However, if 
I shall once have the honour to attend your grace, 
I will out of fear and prudence appear as vain as I 
can that I may not know your thoughts of me. This 
is your own direction, but it was needless ; for 
Diogenes himself would be rain to have received the 
honour of being one moment of his life in the 
thoughts of your grace. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 

Not ember 21, 1730. 

Madam, — I do now pity the leisure you have to read 
a letter from me ; and this letter shall be a history. 
First, therefore, I call you to witness that I did not 
attend on the queen till I had received her own re- 
peated messages ; which of course occasioned my 
being introduced to you. I never asked anything 
till upon leaving England the first time I desired 
from you a present worth a guinea, and from her 
majesty one worth ten pounds by way of a memorial. 
Yours 1 received, and the queen upon my taking 
leave of her made an excuse that she had intended a 
medal for me, which not being ready, she would 
send it me the Christmas following ; yet this was 
never done nor at all remembered when I went back 
to England the next year, and by her commands 
attended her as I had done before. I must now tell 
you, madam, that I will receive no medal from her 
majesty, nor anything less than her picture at half- 
length, drawn by Jervas ; and if he takes it from 

• He tnomna queen Caroline, and hex neglect of Oav, which 
recommended him to the duchess of Quwuberry. 


another original, the queen shall sit at least twice 
for him to touch it up. I desire you will let her 
majesty know this in plain words, although I have 
heard that I am under her displeasure. But this is 
a usual thing with princes as well as ministers upon 
every false representation ; and so I took occasion 
to toll the queen, upon the quarrel Mr. Walpole had 
with our friend Gay, the first time I ever had the 
honour to attend her. 

Against you I have but one reproach : that when 
I was last ill England, and just after the present 
king’s accession, I resolved to pass that summer in 
France, for which I had then a most lucky oppor- 
tunity, from which those who seemed to love me 
well dissuaded me, by your advice ; and when I scut 
you a note conjuring you to lay aside the character 
of a courtier and a favourite upon that occasion, 
your answer positively directed me not to go in that 
juncture ; and you said the same thing to my friends 
who seemed to have power of giving me hints, that 
I might reasonably hope for a settlement in Eng- 
land ; which God knows was no very great ambition, 
considering the station I should leave here of greater 
dignity, and which might have easily been managed 
to be disposed of as the queen pleased. If these 
hints came from you, I affirm you then acted too 
much like a courtier. But 1 forgive you, and 
esteem you as much as ever. You had your reasons 
which I shall not inquire into ; because I always 
believed you had some virtues, besides all the ac- 
complishments of mind and person that can adorn 
a lady. 

I am angry with the queen for sacrificing my 
friend Gay to the mistaken piques of sir Robert 
Walpole about a libel written against him, although 
he were convinced at the same time of Mr. Gay’s 
innocence ; and although, as I said before, I told 
her majesty the whole story. Mr. Gay deserved 
better treatment among you upon all accounts, and 
particularly for his excellent, unregarded Fables, 

■ dedicated to prince William, which I hope his royal 
highness will often read for his instruction. I wish 
her majesty would a little remember what I largely 
said to her about Ireland, when before a witness 
she gave me leave and commanded me to tell here 
what she spoke to me upon that subject ; and or- 
dered me if I lived to see her in her present station 
to send her our grievances, promising to read my 
letter, and do all good offices in her power for this 
miserable and most loyal kingdom, now at the brink 
of ruin, and never so near as now. As to myself, I 
repeat again that I never asked anything more than 
a trifle as a memorial of some distinction which her 
majesty graciously seemed to moke between me and 
every common clergyman ; but that trifle was for- 
gotten, according to the usual method of princes, 
although I was taught to think myself'upon a foot of 
pretending to some little exception. 

As to yourself, madam, I most heartily congratu- 
late with you for being delivered from the toil, the 
envy, the slavery, and vexation of a favourite ; where 
you could not always answer the good intentions 
that I hope you had. Y'ou will now be less teased 
with solicitations, one of the greatest evils in life. 
You possess an easy employment, with quiet of 
mind, although it be by no means equal to your 
merit ; and if it shall please God to establish your 
health, I believe and hope you are too wise to nope 
for more. Mr. Pope has always been an advocate 
for your sincerity ; and even 1, in the character 1 
gave you of yourself, allowed you as much of that 
virtue as could be expected in a lady, a courtier, and 
a favourite. Yet 1 confess I never heartily pledged 
your health as a toast upon any other regards than 
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beauty, wit, good sense, and an unblemished cha- 
racter. For as to friendship, truth, sincerity, and 
other tritles of that kind, I never concerned myself 
about them ; because 1 knew them to be only parts 
of the lower morals, which are altogether useless at 
courts. I am content that you should tell the queen 
ail I have said of her ; and in my own words if you 
please. 

I could have been a better prophet in the charac- 
ter I gave you of y ourself, if it had been good man- 
ners in the height of your credit to put you in mind 
of its mortality ; for you are not the first by at least 
three ladies whom I have known to undergo the 
same turn of fortune. It is allowed that ladies are 
often very good scaffoldings; and I need not tell you 
the use that scaffoldings are put to by all builders as 
well political as mechanic. I should have begun 
this letter by telling you that I was encouraged to 
write it by ray best friend and one of your great ad- 
mirers ; who told me “ that from something that had 
passed between you he thought you would not re- 
ceive it ill/' After all, I know no person of your 
sex for whom 1 have so great an esteem as 1 do and 
believe 1 shall always continue to bear for you, 
1 mean a private person ; for I must except the 
queen, and it is not an exception of form ; because 
1 have really a very great veneration for her great 
qualities, although 1 have reason to complain of her 
conduct to me ; which I could not excuse although 
she had fifty kingdoms to govern. 1 have but room 
to conclude with my sincere professions of being, 
with true respect, madam, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, Jonathan 8wift. 


FROM MR. OAY. 

Ameshurv, December 6, 17S0. 

Deak Sib, — Both your letters to my great satisfac- 
tion I have received. You were mistaken as to my 
being in town, for I have been here ever since the 
beginning of May. But the best way is to direct your 
letters always to the duke’s house in London, and 
they are sent hither by his porter. We shall stay 
here till after the holidays. You say wc deserve 
envy; I think we do, for I envy no man either in 
town or out of it. Wc have had some visitors, and 
every one of them such as one would desire to visit. 
The duchess is a more severe check upon my finances 
than ever you were, and 1 submit as I did to you, to 
comply to my own good. 1 was a long time before 
I could prevail with her to let me allow myself a 
pair of shoes with two heels, for I had lost one, 
and the shoes were so decayed that they were not 
worth mending. You see by this that those who 
are the most generous of their own can be the most 
covetous for others. I hope you will be so good to 
me as to use your interest with her (for, whatever 
she says, you Beem to have some) to indulge me 
with the extravagance suitable to my fortune. 

The lady you mention that dislikes you has no 
discernment. I really think you may safely venture 
to Amesbury, though indeed the lady here likes to 
have her own way as well as you, which may some- 
times occasion disputes ; and I tell you beforehand 
that I cannot take your part. I think her so often 
in the right that you will have great difficulty to 
persuade me that she is in the wrong. Then there is 
another thing that I ought to tell you to deter you 
from this place, which is, that the lady of the house 
is not given to show civility to those she does not like. 
She speaks her mind and loves truth. For the un- 
commonness of the thing, 1 fancy your curiosity 
will prevail over your fear, and you will like to see 
such a woman. But I say no more till I know 
whether her grace will fill up the rest of the paper. 


PROM THE DUCHESS OP QUEENSBERRT. 

Write I must, particularly now, as I have an op- 
portunity to indulge my predominant passion, contra- 
diction. 1 do in the first place contradict most things 
Mr. Gay says of me to deter you from coming here, 
which if you ever do, I hereby assure you, that un- 
less 1 like my own way better, you shall have yours ; 
and in all disputes you shall convince me if you can. 
But, by what I see of you, this is uot a misfortune 
that will always happen ; for 1 find you are a great 
mistaken For example, you take prudence for impe- 
riousness ; it is from this first that I determined not 
to like one who is too giddy-headed for me to be 
certain whether or not I shall ever be acquainted 
wilh. 1 have known people take great delight iu 
building castles in the air, but I should choose to 
bhild friends upon a more solid foundation. I would 
fain know you, for I often hear more good likeable 
things than it is possible any one can deserve. Fray 
come, that 1 may find out something wrong; for I, 
and 1 believe most women have an inconceivable 
pleasure to find out any faults except their own. Mr. 
Cibber is made poet-laureat. I am, sir, as much 
your humble servant as 1 can be to any person I do 
not kuow. C. Q. 

Mr. Gay is very peevish that I spell and write ill ; 
but 1 do not care ; for neither the pen nor I can 
do better. Besides, I think you have flattered me, 
and such people ought to be put to trouble. 

MR. GAY’S POSTSCUIPT. 

Now I hope you are pleased, and that you will allow, 
for so small a sum as 200/., you have a lumping 
pennyworth. 


FROM LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Ha^ne, December IS, 1730. 

Sir, — You need not have made any excuses to me 
for your solicitations ; on the contrary, I am proud 
of being the first person to whom you have thought 
it worth your while to apply, since those changes 
which you say drove you into distance and obscurity. 
1 very well know the person you recommend to me, 
having lodged at his house a whole summer at Rich- 
mond. 1 have always heard a very good character of 
him, which alone would incline me to serve him, but 
your recommendation, 1 can assure you, will make me 
impatient to do it. However, that he may not again 
meet w ith the common fate of court suitors, nor I 
lie under the imputation of making court promises, 
I will exactly explain to you how far it is likely I 
may be able to sene him. 

When first 1 had this office* I took the resolution 
of turning out nobody ; so that I shall only have 
the disposal of those places that the death of the 
present possessors will procure me. Some old ser- 
vants that have served me long and faithfully have 
obtained the promises of the first four or five vacan- 
cies ; and the early solicitations of some of my par- 
ticular friends have tied me down for about as many 
more. But, after having satisfied those engagements, 
I do assure you, Mr. Launcelot shall be my first care. 
I confess his prospect is more remote than I could 
have wished it, but as it is so remote he w ill not have 
the uneasiness of a disappointment if he gets no- 
thing, and if he gets something wc shall both be 
pleased. 

As for his political principles, I am in no manner 
of pain about them. Were he a Tory, 1 would ven- 
ture to serve him in the just expectation, that should 
I ever be charged with having preferred a Tory, the 
person who was the author of my crime would like- 

• Of lord-steward nf the king's household, in which he suc- 
ceeded the duke of Dorset, appointed lord-lieutenant of Irclaod. 

2 t 2 
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wise be the author of my vindication. I am, with 
real esteem, sir, jour most obedient humble servant, 
Chesterfield. 


FROM LADY ELIZABETH GERMAIN. 

December 24. 1730. 

Fincb you, with a modest assurance, affirm you un- 
derstand and practice good manners better than any 
other person in either kingdom, I wish you would 
therefore put into very handsome terms my excuse 
to dean Swift that I have not answered his letter 1 
received before the last ; for even prebendary Head 
assured my brother Harry that he, in all form and 
justice, took place of a colonel, as being a major- 
general in the church ; and therefore you need not 
have called a council to know whether you or I wefc 
to write last ; because, as being but a poor courtesy 
lady, 1 can pretend to no place but what other people’s 
goodness gives me. This being settled, I certainly 
ought not to have written again ; but, however, I fear 
I should have been wrong enough to have desired 
the correspondence to be kept up, but that I have 
been ill this fortnight, and of course laay, and not 
in a writing mood. 

First, as to Mrs. Barber, as I told you before, so I 
tell you the same again, that upon your recommenda- 
tion I shall he very glad to serve her, though I never 
did see her ; and as 1 had not your letter till I went 
from Tunbridge, she passed unmarked by me in the 
crowd ; nor have I met with her since. She wrote 
tome to present * ** **s poems to the duke and 
duchess of Dorset. I answered her letter and 
obeyed her commands. And as to her own, I shall 
most willingly subscribe ; though I am of the opi- 
nion we ladies are not apt to be good poets, especi- 
ally if we cannot spell ; but that is by way of invio- 
lable secret between you and roe. So much for this 
letter. Now to your last epistle, for which ii seems 
1 am to give you thanks for honouring me with your 
commands. Well 1 do so, because this gets a proof 
that after so msny years’ acquaintance there is one 
that will take my word ; which is a certain sign that 
1 have not often broke it. Therefore, behold the 
consequence is this ; 1 have given my word to the 
duke of Dorset, that you would not so positively 
affirm this fact concerning Mr. Fox, without knowing 
the certain truth, that there is no deceit in this de- 
claration of trust. And though it has been recom- 
mended to him, as you say, he never did give any 
answer to it, uor designed it till he was fully satisfied 
of the truth ; and even then 1 believe would not 
have determined to have done it, because it is an 
easy way of securing a place for ever to a family ; 
and were this to be an example, be it so many pence 
or so many pounds, for the future they would be in- 
heritances. 

So now not to show ray power with his grace (in 
spite of his dependants, who may cast their eyes on 
it), for that 1 dare atfirm there never will be need of 
where justice or good nature is necessary ; but to 
shew you his dependance on your honour and inte- 
grity, he gives me leave to tell you it shall certainly 
be done ; nor does this at all oblige you to give the 
thanks you seem so desirous to give ; for at any time 
whensoever you have any business, sera ice, or request 
to make to his grace of Dorset (whether my proper 
business or not), till you two are better acquainted 
with one another’s merits, I shall be very glad to 
ibow how sincerely 1 am your friend and faithful 
bumble servant, E. Germain. 


December 1730. 

You might give a better reason for restoring my book, 
that it was not worth keeping. I thought by the 
superscription that your letter was written by a man, 
for you have neither the scrawl nor the spelling of 
your sex. You live so far off, and I believe are so 
seldom at home, and I am so ill a visitor, that it is 
no wonder we meet so seldom : but if you knew 
what 1 say of you to others, y ou would believe it was 
not for want of inclination ; I mean what I say of 
you as 1 knew you formerly ; for as to what you are 
now, I know but little. I give you the good wishea 
of the season ; and am with true esteem and affec- 
tion, yours, Ac. Jonathan Swift. 


TO LADY SANTRY. 

[1730, at a conjecture.] 

Madam, — M y reason for waiting on you some time 
ago was grounded on the esteem I always had for 
y ou ; which continued still the same, although l had 
hardly the least acquaintance with your lord, nor 
was at all desirous to cultivate it, because I did not 
at all approve of his conduct. In tw r o or throe day a 
after 1 saw you at sir Compton Domvillc’s [lady 
San try’s brother) house, all my acquaintance told 
me how full the town was of the visit I had made 
you, and of the cruel treatment you received from 
me, with relation to your son [lord Santry). I will 
not believe your ladyship was so weak as to spread 
this complaint yourself; but 1 lay it wholly to those 
two young women who were then in the same room, 

I suppose as visitors. But if you were really dis- 
contented, and thought to publish your discontent in 
aggravating words, 1 must cut off at least nine- tenths 
of the friendship I had for you, and list you in the 
herd of Irish ladies whose titles, or those of their 
husbands, with me, never have the weight of a fea- 
ther or the value of a pebble I imagined you had 
so much sense as to understand that all 1 said was in- 
tended for the service both of you and your son. 1 
have often spoken much more severely to persons of 
much higher quality than your son, and in a kingdom 
where to be a lord is of importance ; and I have re- 
ceived hearty thanks, as well as found amendment. 
One thing I shall observe upon your account, which is 
never to throw away any more advice upon any Irish 
lord or his mother ; because I thought you would be 
one of the last to deceive me. 

1 called four times at the house where you lodge, 
and you were always denied, by which, I suppose, 
you would have roe think you are angry, whereas 1 
am the person who ought to complaiu, because all I 
had said to you proceeded from friendship, and a 
desire of reforming your son. But that desire is now 
utterly at an end. ’ Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE LARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 

Jsntiary 5, 1731. 

Mr Lord, — I return your lordship my most humble 
thanks for the honour and favour of your letter, anil 
desire your justice to believe that in writing to you 
a second time I have no design of giving you a 
second trouble. My only end at present is to beg 
your pardon for a fault of ignorance. I ought to 
have remembered that the arts of courts are like those 
of play ; where if the most expert be absent for a few 
months, the whole system is so changed that he has 
no more skill than a new beginner. Yet I cannot but 
wish that your lordship had pleased to forgive one who 
has been an utter stranger to public life above sixteen 
years. Bussy Rahul in Tifimself, the politest person 
of his age, when he was recalled to court after a long 
banishment, appeared ridiculous there ; and what 
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eculd 1 expect from my antiquated manner of ad- 
dressing your lordship, in the prime of your life, in 
the height of fortune, favour, and merit ; so distin- 
guished by your active spirit and greatness of your 
genius? I do here repeat to your lordahip that I lay 
the fault of my misconduct entirely on a friend whom 
I exceedingly love and esteem, whom I dare not 
name, and who is as bad a courtier by nature as I 
am grown by want of practice. God forbid that your 
lordship should continue in an employment, however 
great and honourable, where you only can be an 
ornament to the court so long until you have an 
opportunity to provide offices for a dozen low people 
like the poor man whom I took the liberty to men- 
tion ! and God forbid that in one particular branch 
of the king's family there should ever be such a mor- 
tality as to take away a doxen of his meaner servants 
in less than a doxen years. 

Give me leave, in further excuse of my weakness, 
to confess that, besides some hints from my friends, 
your lordship is in great measure to blame for your 
obliging manner of treating me in every placQ where 
I had the honour to see you ; which I acknowledge 
to have been a distinction that I had not the least 
pretence to, and consequently as little to ground 
upon it the request of & favour. 

As I am an utter stranger to the present forms of 
the world, I hare imagined more than once that 
your lordship’s proceeding with me may be a refine- 
mont introduced by yourself ; and that as in my time 
the most solemn and frequent promises of great men 
usually failed against ail probable appearances, so 
that single slight one of your lordship may by your 
generous nature early succeed against all visible im- 
possibilities. 1 am, Ac. Jonatuan Switt. 


FROM LORD BOLINQBROKE. 

January It, 1*31 . 

I begin my letter by telling you that my wife ha* 
been returned from abroad about a month, and that 
her health, though feeble and precarious, is better 
than it has been these two years. She is much your 
servant, and as she has been her own physician with 
some success imagines she could be yours with the 
same. Would to God you was within her reach. 
She would, I believe, prescribe a great deal of the 
medicina animi without having recourse to the books 
of TrisroegisUw. Pope and 1 should be her princi- 
pal apothecaries in the course of the cure ; and 
though our best botanists complain that few of the 
herbs and simples which go to the composition of 
these remedies arc to be found at present in our soil, 
yet there are more of them here than in Ireland ; be- 
sides, by the help of a little chemistry the most nox- 
ious juices may become salubrious and rank poison 
specific. Pope is now in my library with me, and 
writes to the world — to the present and to future 
ages — while 1 begin this letter which he is to finish to 
you. What good he will do to mankind I know not ; 
this comfort he may be Bure of, he cannot do less 
than you have done before him. I have sometimes 
thought that if preachers, hangmen, and moral 
writers keep vice at a stand, or so much as retard the 
progress of it, they do as much as human nature ad- 
mits : areal reformation 1 is not to be brought about 
by ordinary means ; it requires those extraordinary 
means which become punishments as well as lessons: 
national corruption must be purged by national ca- 

1 Bolingbroke has enlarged on this topic in his philosophical 
works, iuteuding to depreciate Christianity by showing u»at it 
has rnA had a general effect on the moral* of mankind, nor pro- 
duced a real reformation ; an argument nothing to the pursue . 
n.i* any impeachment «»f the dortrinca of the jranpel, eve® if it 
acre founded, as it cvrU nly is not. 


lamities. Let us hear from you. We deserve this 
attention because we desire it, and because we be- 
lieve that you desire to hear from us. 


FROM MR. PULTENEY. 

London, February 9 . 1731. 

Dear 8m, — Among the many compliments I have 
received from my friends on the birth of my son, I 
assure you none gave me greater pleasure than the 
kind letter you honoured me with on the occasion. 
When you were last in England your stay was so 
short that I scarce had time, and very few opportuni- 
ties, to convince you how great a desire I had to bear 
some share of your esteem ; but should you return 
this summer I hope you will continue longer among 
us. Lord Bolingbroke, lord Bathurst, Pope, my- 
self, and others of your friends are got together in a 
country neighbourhood, which would be much en- 
livened if you would come anti live among us. Mrs. 
Pulteney joins with me in the invitation, and is 
much obliged to you for remembering her. She bid 
me tell you that she is determined to have no more 
children unless you will promise to come over and 
christen the next : you see how much my happiness 
in many respects depends upon your promise. I 
have always desired Pope when he wrote to you to 
remember ray compliments ; and I can assure you 
with the greatest truth, though you have much older 
acquaintances, that you have not in England a friend 
that loves and honours you more than I do, or can be 
with greater sincerity than I am, your most humble 
and obedient servant, W. Pulteney. 

P.S. — If any of our pamphlets (with which we 
abound) are ever sent over to Ireland, and you 
think them worth reading, you will perceive how 
low they are reduced in point of argument on one 
side of the question. This has driven certain peo- 
ple to that last resort of calling names. Villain, 
traitor, seditious rascal, and such ingenious appel- 
lations have frequently been bestowed on a couple 
of friends of yours. Such usage has made it ne- 
cessary to return the same polite language, and 
there has been more Billingsgate stuff uttered from 
the press within these two months than ever wna 
known before. Upon this Dr. Arbuthnot has 
written a very humorous treatise, which be 
showed me this morning ; wherein he proves from 
many learned instances that this sort of altercation 
is ancient, elegnnt, and classical ; and that what 
the world falsely imagines to be polite, is truly 
gothic and barbarous. He shows how the gods 
and goddesses used one another; dog, bitch, and 
whore were pretty common expressions among 
them : kings, heroes, ambassadors, and orators 
abused one another much in the same wav : and 
he concludes that it is a pity this method of objur- 
gation should be lost. His quotations from 
Homer, Demosthenes, JEschines, and Tully ore 
admirable ; and the whole is very humorously con- 
ducted. I take it for granted he will send it you 
himself as soon as it is printed. 


FROM LADY ELIZABETH GERMAIN. 

February *3. 1731. 

Now were you in vast hopes you should hear no 
more from me, I being slow in my motions: but do 
not Hatter yourself ; you began the correspondence, 
set my pen a-going, and God knows when it will 
end : for I had it by inheritance from my father ever 
to please myself when I could ; and though I do not 
just take the turn my mother did of fasting and 
praying, yet to be sure that was her pleasure too, or 
else she would not have been so greedy of it- 1 do 
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not care to deliver your messages tills great while to 
lieutenant Head, he having been dead these two 
years ; and though he had, as you say, a head, I loved 
him very well : but, however, from my dame 'V ad- 
gar V first impression have ever had a uatural antipa- 
thy to spirits. 

I have not acquaintance enough with Mr. Pope, 
which 1 am sorry for, and expect you should come 
to England in order to improve it. If it was the 
queen and not the duke of Grafton that picked out 
such a laureat [Colley Cibber], she deserves his 
poetry in her praises. 

Your friend Mrs. Barber has been here. I find 
she has some request ; but neither you nor she has 
yet let it out to me what it is : for certainly you can- 
not mean that by subscribing to her book ; if so I 
shall be mighty happy to have you call that a favour ; 
for surely there is nothing so easy as what one can do 
oneself, nor anything so heavy as what one must 
ask other people for ; though 1 do not mean by this 
that I shall ever be unwilling when you require it, 
yet shall be much happier when it is in my own 
power to show how sincerely I am my old friend's 
most faithful humble sonant, E. Germain. 

Mre. Lloyd is much yours ; but dumber than ever, 

having a violent cold. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

March 20, 1781. 

I think it is above three months since I wrote to 
you in partnership with the duchess. About a fort- 
night since I wrote to you from Twickenham for 
Mr. Pope and myself. He was then disabled from 
writing by a severe rheumatic pain in his arm, hut 
is pretty well again, and at present in town. Lord 
Oxford, lord Bathurst, he, and I dined together yes- 
terday at Barnes, with old Jacob Tonson, where we 
drank your health. I am again by tho advice of 
physicians grown a moderate wine-drinker, after an 
abstinence of above two years ; and now look upon 
myself as qualified for society as before. 

I formerly sent you a state of the accounts be- 
tween us. Lord Bathurst has this day paid ine your 
principal and interest. The interest amounted to 
12/., and I want your directions how to dispose of 
the principal, which must lie dead till I receive 
your orders. I had a scheme of buying two lottery- 
tickets for you and keeping your principal entire. 
And as all my good fortune is to come, to show you 
that I consult your advantage I will buy two more 
for myself, and you and I will go halves in the 
10,000/. That there will be a lottery is certain : the 
scheme is not yet declared, but I hear it will not be 
the most advantageous one, for we arc to have but 
3/. per cent. 

I solicit for no court favours, so that I propose to 
buy the tickets at the market-price when they come 
out, which will not be these two or three months. If 
you do not like to have your money thus disposed of, 
or if you like to trust to your own fortune rather than 
to share in mine, let me have your orders ; and at 
the same time tell me what I shall do with the prin- 
cipal sum. 

I came to town the 7th of January last with the 
duke and duchess, about business, for a fortnight: 
as it depended upon others we could not get it done 
till now. Next week we return to Amesbury in 
Wiltshire for the rest of the year; but the best way 
is always to direct to me at the duke's in Burlington- 
gardens, near Piccadilly. I am ordered by the 
duchess to grow rich in the manner of sir John 
Cutler. I have nothing at this present writing but 
• Tbf deaf housekeeper at lord Berkeley's. 


my frock that was made at Salisbury and a bob peri- 
wig. I persuade myself that it is shilling weather as 
seldom as possible, and have found out that there are 
few court visit* that arc worth a shilling. In short, I 
am very happy in my present independency : I envy 
no man, but have the due contempt of voluntary slaves 
of birth and fortune. 1 have such a spile against 
you that 1 wish you may long for my company as I 
do for yours. Though you never write to me, you 
cannot moke me forget you ; so that, if it is out ol 
friendship you write so seldom to me, it does not 
answer the purpose. Those who you like should 
remember you, do so wheuever 1 see them. I be- 
lieve they do it upon their own account, for I know 
few people who are solicitous to please or Hatter me. 
The duchess sends you her compliments, and so 
would many more if they knew of my writing to 
you. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBOKE AND MR. POPE. 

March 29, 1781. 

I have delayed several posts answering your letter 
of Jauuary last, in hopes of being able to speak to 
you about a project which concerns us both, but me 
the roost, since the success of it would bring us to- 
gether. It has been a good while in my head and 
at my heart ; if it can be set a-going you shall hear 
of it, I was ill in the beginning of the winter for 
near a week, but in no danger either from the nature 
of my distemper or from the attendance of three 
physicians. Since that bilious intermitting fever I 
have had, as I had before, better health than the re- 
gard I have paid to health deserves. We are both 
in the decline of life, my dear dean, and have been 
some years going down the hill ; let us make the 
passage as smooth as we can. Let us fence against 
physical evil by care and the use of those means 
which experience must have pointed out to us : let 
us fence against moral evil by philosophy. I re- 
nounce the alternative you propose. But we may, 
nay (if we will follow nature, and do not work up 
imagination against her plainest dictates), wc shall of 
course, grow every year more indifferent to life, and 
to the affaire and interests of a system out of which 
we are Roon to go. This is much better than stu- 
pidity. The decay of passion strengthens philosophy, 
for passion may decay and stupidity not succeed. 
Passions (says Pope, our divine, as you will see one 
time or other) are the gala* of life ; lfet us not com- 
plain that they do not blow a storm. What hurt 
docs age do us in subduing what we toil to subdue 
all our lives? It is now bIx in tho morning; I recal 
the time (and am glad it is over) when about this 
hour I used to be going to bed, surfeited with plea- 
sure or jaded with business ; my head often full of 
schemes, and my heart as often full of anxiety. Is it 
a misfortune, think you, that I rise at this hour, re- 
freshed, serene, and calm? that the past and even 
the present affaire of life stand like objects at a dis- 
tance from me, where I can keep off the disagreeables 
so as not to be strongly affected by them, and from 
whence I can draw the others nearer to me? Passions 
in their force would bring all these, nay, even future 
contingencies, about my ears at once, and reason 
would but ill defend me in the scuffle. 

I leave Pope to speak for himself, but I must tell 
you how much my wife is obliged to you. She says 
she would find strength enough to nurse you if you 
were here, and yet, God knows, she is extremely 
weak ; the slow fever works under and mines the 
constitution; we keep it off sometimes, hut still it 
returns and makes new breaches before nature can 
repair the old ones. I am not ashamed to say to 
you that I admire her more every hour of my life : 
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Death is uot to her the king of terrors; she beholds 
him without I lie leant. When she suffers much she 
wishes tor him is a deliverer from pain ; when life 
is tolerable she looks on him with dislike, because he 
is to separate her from those friends to whom she is 
more attached than to life itself. 4 You shall not stay 
for my next as long as you have for this letter; 
and iu every one Pope shall write something much 
better than the scraps of old philosophers, which were 
the presents, muuuscula, that stoical fop Seneca used 
to send in every epistle to his friend Lucilius. 
p.s. BY MR. POPE. 

My lord has spoken justly of his lady ; why not I 
of my mother? Yesterday was her birthday, now 
eutering on the ninety. first year of her age ; her 
memory much diminished, but her senses very little 
hurt, her sight and hearing good ; she sleeps not ill, 
cats moderately, drinks water, says her prayers ; and 
this is all she does. I have reason to thank God 
for continuing so long to me a very good and tender 
parent, and for allowing me to exercise fur some 
years those cares which are now as necessary to her 
as hers have been to me. An object of this sort 
daily before one's eyes very much softens the mind, 
but perhaps may hinder it from the willingness of 
contracting other ties of the like domestic nature 
when one finds how painful it is even to enjoy the 
tender pleasures. 1 have formerly made so strong 
efforts to get and to deserve a friend ; perhaps it 
were wiser never to attempt it, but live extempore, 
and look upon the world only as a place to pass 
through, just pay your hosts their due, disperse a 
little charity, ami hurry on. Yet am I just now 
writing (or rather planning) a book 6 to make man- 
kind look upon this life with comfort and pleasure, 
and put morality in good humour. And just now 
too I am going to see one I love very tenderly ; and 
to-morrow to entertain several civil people, whom if 
we call friends it is by the courtesy of England. Sic, 
sir jurat ire sub umbras .« While we do live we must 
make the best of life. 

" Camfamtet licet usque (minus via Irwlat) eamus.’* 
as the shepherd said in Virgil when the road was 
long and heavy. 1 am yours. 


PROM LORD BOLINGBUOKE AND MR. POPE. 

You may assure yourself that if you come over this 
spring you will find me not only got back into the 
habits of study, but devoted to that historical task 
which you have set me these many years. I am in 
hopea of some materials which will enable me to 
work in the whole extent of the plan I propose to 
myself. If they are not to be had I must accommo- 
date my plan to this deficiency. In the mean time 
Pope has given me more trouble than he or I 
thought of ; and you will he surprised to find that I 
have been partly drawn by him, and partly by my- 
s.-lf, to write a pretty large volume upon a very grave 
and very importaut subject; that I have ventured to 

* Slut wa* niece to madatne de Mniutcnon, educated at St. 
C'yr, and w.i# a woman of a beautiful person and very agree* 
able maimers. Her letter* were written in very elegant 
French. She was a woman of much obscrratloa. Madame 
de Mdintcnon mentions her in her letters. Dr. Trapp told me I 
that, lord Bnlinghroke bunding one day nf hi* former gallati- 
trim, she said to him. »mi ii.jr. •* When 1 look at you mrtldnks 

I the mini of n tine old Roman aqueduct; but the water 
has ceased to flow 

fc “ The lUnv on Man ;** and alludes to the argument* He usci 
to make men satisfied even with llieir present Mate, without 
looking to another- Young w rote hi* •' Niglit Thought.” in 
direct opposition to this view of human life, hut which, iu truth, 
Young im» painted in colour* too dark and unci.mfortablc. 

* *' Thu*, thus it please* uh to paw through life." 

* " let ua stUI go ringing on, to beguile the tediouMicss of 
the way.” 
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pay no regard whatever to any authority except a 
sacred authority, and that I have ventured to start a 
thought which must, if it is pushed as successfully 
as I think it is, render all your metaphysical theology 
both ridiculous and abominable. There is au ex- 
pression in one of your letters to me which makes 
me believe you will come into my way of thinking 
I on this subject ; and yet 1 urn persuaded that divines 
and freethinkers would both be clamorous against it 
if it was to be submitted to their censure, as 1 do 
not intend that it shall. The passage 1 mean is 
that where you say you told Dr. Delany the grand 
points of Christianity ought to be taken as infallible 
revelation, &c. 4 

It happened that while I was writing this to you 
the doctor came to make me a visit from Loudon, 
where I heard he was arrived some time ago ; he 
was iu haste to return, and is, I perceive, in great 
baste to print. He left with me eight Dissertations, b 
a small part, as I understand, of his work, and de- 
sired me to peruse, consider, and observe upon them 
against Monday next, when he will come down 
again. By what I have read of the two first I find 
myself unable to serve him. The principles he rea- 
sons upou are begged in a disputation of this sort, 
and the manner of reasoning is by no means close 
and conclusive. The sole advice I could give hint 
in conscience would be that which he would tuke ill 
and not follow. I will get rid of this task us well 
as I can, for I esteem the man, and should be sorry 
to disoblige him where I cannot serve him. 

As to retirement and exercise, your notions are 
true : the first should not be indulged so much as to 
render us savage, nor the last neglected so as to 
impair health. But 1 know men who, for fear of 
being savage, live with all who live with them ; and 
who, to preserve their health, saunter away half their 
time. Adieu : Pope calls for the paper. 

r.S. BY MB. POPE. 

I hope what goes before will be a strong motive to 
your coming. God knows if ever 1 shall see Ireland ; 
I shall never desire it if you can he got hither, or keep 
here. Yet I think 1 shall be, too soon, a free man 
[by his mother's death]. Your recommendations I 
constantly give to those you mention ; though some 
of them I see hut seldom, and am every day more 
retired. I am less fond of the world, and less curious 
about it, yet no way out of humour, disappointed, or 
angry, though in my way I receive as many injuries 
as my betters; but I do not feel them, therefore 1 
ought not to vex other people, nor even to return 

• Id this maxim nil bigoted divine* and freethinkiug poli- 
tician* agree : the one. for fear of difturhing the established re- 
ligion; lh« other, lest Unit disturbance should prove injnrioas 
to their mlmi uniration of the stale. Ami would they lie con- 
tent U> take the*; poiut* for grantpd themselves without injuring 
those in their fortunes ana reputation* who are for inquiring 
into . > n<l settling them on their right ground*. I think nolmdy 
would envy their piety or their wisdom ; tail when they liegin 
to persecute those who venture to assume thi* natural liberty, 
then they unmask their hypocrisy aud Maehiav* Hani-m. 

The work here alluded to was die first volume of Dr. 
IVdauv’s “ Revelation Examined with Candour,’* published 
173V; a work w ritten in a florid and doel amatory style, and 
w uii a greater degree of learning at d ingenuity thou of »outi«l 
reason and argument. The same may be said of the author’s 
'* Life of King David." Witness the first dissertation, on the 
forbidden fruit; the second, concerning the know ledge of the 
brute world conveyed to Adam: the third, of the knowledge 
of marriage given to Adam; the* xth, concerning the difficulties 
and objections that lie against the Mosaic account nf the tall; 
the fifteenth. on some iijfunUtc* relating to iVwiA'i ark con- 
sidered. The leit of hi, works seem* to lie his “ Reflection* 
ou Polygamy. ” Dr. lVlany was an amiable, benevolent, and 
virtuouy man; a character Ur superior 10 that of the able 4 
controversial writer Hi* •• Defence of Revelation’’ is of a 
very different east from such solid and masterly works os the 
bishop of l.luud.ifTs ** Apology for the Bible,” and arclulewooa 
Paley's *• Evidenow of Christianity.'' 
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injuries. I pas* almost all my time at Dawlev and 
at home ; my lord (of which I partly take the merit 
to myself) is os much estranged from politics as I 
am. Let philosophy be ever so vain, it is less vain 
now than politics, and not quite so vain at present 
as divinity ; I know nothing that moves strongly 
but satire, and those who are ashamed of nothing 
else are so of being ridiculous. I fancy, if we three 
were together but for three years, some good might 
be done even upon this age. 

I know you will desire some account of my health : 
it is as usual, but my spirits rather worse. I write 
little or nothing. You know I never had either 
taste or talent for politics, and the world minds no- 
thing else. I have personal obligations which I 
will ever preserve to men of different sides ; and I 
wish nothing so much as public quiet, except it be 
my own quiet. I think it a merit if I can take off 
any man from grating or satirical subjects merely on 
the Bcore of party ; and it is the greatest vanity of 
my life that I have contributed to turn my lord 
Bolingbroke to subjects moral, useful, and more 
worthy his pen. Dr. Delany’s book is what I can- 
not commend so much as dean Berkeley's, though 
it has many things ingenious in it, and is not de- 
ficient in the writing part ; but the whole book, 
though he meant it ad populum , is, I think, purely 
ad clerum. Adieu. 


TO MR. OAY. 

Dublin, April IS, 1731. 

Your situation is an odd one ; the duchess is your 
treasurer, and Mr. Pope tells me you are the duke's. 
And I had gone a good way in some verses on that 
occasion, prescribing lessons to direct jour conduct 
in a negative way, not to do so and so, &c., like 
other treasurers ; how to deal with servants, tenants, 
or neighbouring squires, which I take to be courtiers, 
parliaments, and princes in alliance, and so the 
arallel goes on, but grows too long to please me : 

prove that poets are the fittest persons to be trea- 
surers and managers to great persons, from their 
virtue and contempt of money, &c. Pray why did 
you not get a new heel to your shoe, unless you 
would make your court at 8t. James’s by affecting 
to imitate the prince of Lilliputt But the rest of 
your letter being wholly taken up in a very bad cha- 
racter of the duchess, I shall say no more to you, 
but apply myself to her grace. 

Madam, — Since Mr. Gay affirms that you love to 
have your own way, and since I have the same per- 
fection, I will settle that matter immediately, to 
prevent those ill consequences he apprehends. Your 
grace shall have your own way in all places except 
your own house and the domains about it. There, 
and there only, I expect to have mine, so that you 
have all the world to reign in, bating only two or 
three hundred acres and two or three houses in 
towu or country. I will likewise, out of my special 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, allow 
you to be in the right against all humankind except 
myself, and to be never in the wrong but when you 
differ from me. You shall have a greater privilege 
iu the third article of speaking your mind, which I 
shall graciously allow you now’ and then to do even 
to myself, and only rebuke you when it does not 
please me. 

Madam, I am now got as far as your grace's letter, 
which having not read this fortnight (having been 
out of town, and not daring to trust myself with the 
carriage of it), the presumptuous manner in which 
you begin had slipped out of my memory. But I 
forgive you to the seventeenth line, where you begin 


j to banish me for ever by demanding me to answer 
j all the good character some partial friends have given 
me. Madam, I have lived sixteen years in Ireland, 
with only an intermission of two summers in Eng- 
land, and consequently am fifty years older than I 
was at the queen's death, anti fifty thousand times 
duller, and fifty millions times more peevish, per- 
verse, and morose; so that under these disadvantages 
I can only pretend to excel all your other acquaint- 
ance about some twenty bars’ length. Pray, madam, 
i have you a clear voice ! and will you let me sit at 
, your left hand at least within three of you, for of 
j two bad ears my right is the best! My groom tells 
me that he likes your park, but your house is too 
little. Can the parson of the parish play at back- 
gammon and hold hiB tongue! is any one of your 
women a good nurse if I should faucy myself sick 
for four-and-twenty hours! how many days will you 
maintain me and niv equipage ! When these pre- 
| liminaries are settled, I must be very poor, very 
! sick, or dead, or to the last degree unfortunate, if 1 
do not attend you at Amesbury. For I profess you 
are the first lady that ever I desired to see since the 
first of August, 1714,* and I have forgot the date 
when that desire grew strong upon me, but I know 
I was not then in England, else 1 would have gone 
on loot for that happiness as far as to your bouse in 
Scotland. But I can soon recollect the time by 
asking some ladies here the month, the day, and the 
hour, when I began to endure their company, which, 
however, I think was a sign of my ill judgment, for 
I do not perceive they mend in anything but envying 
or admiring your grace. I dislike nothing in your 
letter but an affected apology for bad writing, bad 
spelling, ami a bad pen, which you pretend Mr. 
Gay found fault with, wherein you affront Mr. Gay, 
you affront me, and you affront yourself. False 
spelling is only excusable in a chambermaid, for 1 
would not pardou it in any of your waiting-women. 
Pray God preserve your grace and family, and give 
me leave to expect that you will be so just to re- 
member me among those who have the greatest 
regard for virtue, goodness, prudence, courage, and 
generosity ; after which you must conclude that I 
am, with the greatest respect and gratitude, madam, 
your grace’s most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, Ac. 

to mb. a AY. 

I have just got yours of February 24, with a post- 
script by Mr. Pope. I am in great concern for him ; 
I find Mr. Pope dictated to you the first part, and 
with great difficulty some days after added the rest. 
I see his w’cakncss by hi* hand- writing. How 

much does his philosophy exceed mine ! I could not 
bear to sec him : I will write to him soon. 

FROM LORD BATHURST. 

April 19. 1731. 

I NEVER designed to have written to you any more, 
because you bantered and abused me so grossly in 
your last. To flatter a man from whom you can get 
nothing, nor expect anything, is doing mischief for 
mischief sake, and consequently highly immoral. 
However, I will not carry my resentments so far as 
to stand by and sec you undone without giving you 
both notice and advice. Could any man but you 
think of trusting John Gay with his money ! None 
of his friends would ever trust him with his own 
whenever they could avoid it. He has callsd in the 
200/. I had of yours : I paid him both principal 
and interest. I suppose by this time he has lost 

* The d*y on which queen Anne died, when nil hU hopes 4 
more prefer mow* were lost. 
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it. 1 give you notice you must look upon it as 
annihilated. 

Now, as I have considered your deanery brings 
you in little or nothing, and that you keep servants 
and horses, and frequently give little neat dinners, 
which are more expensive than a few splendid en- 
tertainments ; besides which you may be said to 
water your flock with French wine, which altogether 
must consume your substance in a little while ; I 
have thought of putting you in a method that you 
may retrieve your affairs. In the first place, you 
must turn off all your servants and sell your horses ; 
I will find exercise for you. Your whole family 
must consist of only one sound wholesome wench. 
She will make your bed and warm it, besides wash- 
ing your linen and mending it, darning your stock- 
ings, &c. But to save all expense in housekeeping 
you must contrive some way or other that she 
should have milk ; and I can assure you it is the 
opinion of some of the best physicians that women’s 
milk is the wholesomest food in the world. 

Besides, this regimen, take it altogether, will cer- 
tainly temper and cool your blood. You will not 
be such a boutefeu as you have been, and he ready, 
upon every trifling occasion, to set a whole kingdom 
in a flame. Had the drapier been a milksop, poor 
Wood had not suffered so much in his reputation 
and fortune. It will allay that fervour of blood, and 
quiet that hurry of spirits, which breaks out every 
now and then into poetry, and seems to commu- 
nicate itself to others of the chapter. You would 
not then encourage Delany and Stopford in their 
idleness, but let them be as grave ns most of their 
order are with us. I am convinced they will sooner 
get preferment then than in the way they now an’. 
And I shall not be out of hopes of seeing you a 
bishop in time, when you live in that regular way 
which I shall propose. In short, in a few years you 
may lay up money enough to buy even the bishopric 
of Durham. For if you keep cows instead of horses 
in that high-walled orchard, and cultivate by vour 
own industry a few potatoes in your garden, the 
maid will live. well, and be able to sell more butter 
and cheese than will answer her wages. You may 
preach then uj>on temperance with a better grace 
than now that you are known to consume seven or 
eight hogsheads of wine every year of your life. 
You will be mild and meek in your conversation, 
and not frighten parliament-men, and keep even 
lord-lieutenants in awe. You will then be qualified 
for that slavery which the country' you live in and 
the order you profess seem to be designed for. It 
will take ofr that giddiness in your head which has 
disturbed yourself and others. The disputes be- 
tween sir Arthur* and my Indy will for the future be 
confined to prose ; and an old thorn may be cut 
down in peace and warm the parlour chimney with- 
out heating the heads of poor innocent people and 
turning their brains. 

You ought to remember what St. Austin says, 
Poesi* tst vinum d&monum. Consider the life you 
now lead : you warm all that come near you with 
your wine and conversation ; and the rest of the 
world with your pen dipped deep in St. Austin’s 
rinum Httnumtim. 

So far for your soul's health. Now, as to the 
health of your body: I must inform you that pnrt 
of what I prescribe to you i* the same which our 
great friar Bacon prescribed to the pope who lived 
in liis days. Read his “ Cure of Old Age and Pre- 
servation of Youth,” chapter the 12th. You used 
to say that you found benefit from riding. The 

• Sir Arthur Arheson, at who*#- mat, in a^illagi' mlh! Mar- 
ket-hill, in Ireland, the dean souiehines made a long \isit 
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French, an ingenious people, used the word chrrav- 
cher instead of monter a cheval , and they look upou 
it as the same thing in effect. 

Now if you will go on after this in your old ways, 
and ruin your health, vour fortune, and your repu- 
tation, it is no fault of mine. I have pointed out 
the road which will lead you to riches and prefer- 
ment ; and that you may have no excuse from en- 
tering into this new course of life, upou pretence of 
doubting whether you can get a person properly 
qualified to feed you and compose your new family, 
1 will recommend you to John Gay, who is much 
better qualified to bring increase from a woman than 
from a sum of money. But if he should be lazy 
(and he is so fat that there is some reason to doubt 
him) I will, without fail, supply you myself, that 
you may be under no disappointments. Bracton 
says. Conjunct io man* et farm true ctl Jure nature?. 
Vide Coke upon Littleton. Calvin’s case, 1st vol. 
Reports. 

This I send you from my closet at Richkings,* 
where I am at leisure to attend serious atTairs ; but 
when one is in town there sre so many things to 
laugh at that it is very difficult to compose one’s 
thoughfk even long enough to write a letter of ad- 
vice to n friend. If I see any man serious in that 
crowd 1 look upon him for a very dull or designiug 
fellow. By the hye, I am of opinion that folly and 
cunning are nearer allied than people are aware of. 
If a fool runs out his fortune and is undone we say 
the poor man has been outwitted. Is it not as rea- 
sonable to say of a cunning rascal who has lived 
miserably and died hated and despised to leave a 
great fortune behind him, that he has outwitted him- 
self! Jn short, to be serious about those trifles 
which the majority of mankind thiuk of conse- 
quence seems to me to deuote folly, and to trifle 
with those things which they generally treat ludi- 
crously may deuote knavery. I have observed that 
in comedy the best actor plays the part of the droll, 
while tome scrub rogue is made the hero or fine 
gentleman. So in this farce of life, wise men puss 
their time in mirth, while fools only arc serious. 
Adieu. Continue to be merry aud wise ; but never 
turn serious or cunuing. 


PROM MR. GAY. 

April SI, 1731. 

Dear Sir, — The fortune of the person you interest 
yourself in amounts to at present (all debts paid) 
about 3400/. ; so that, whatever other people think, 
1 look upon him, as to fortune, to be happy; that is 
to say, an independent creature. 1 ha^e been in 
expectation, post after post, to have received your 
directions about the disposal of your money, which 
lord Bathurst paid into my hands some time ago. I 
left that sum, with 200/. of my own, in Mr. lloare’s 
hands at my coming out of town. If I hear nothing 
from you 1 shall do with it as 1 do with my own. I 
made you a proposal about purchasing lottery -tickets 
in partnership with myself ; that is to say, four 
tickets between us. This can be done with the 
overplus, with the interest -money I have received ; 
but in this I will do nothing till I hear fn m you. 

I am now got to my residence at Amesbury ; get- 
ting health and saving money. Since I have gut 
OTcr the impediment to a writer, of waler-drinkiug, 
if I can persuade myself that I have any wit, and 
find I have inclination, I intend to write, though, 
as yet, I have another impediment, for I have not 
provided myself with a scheme. Ten to one but I 
shall have a propensity to write against vice, and 
who can tell how far that may offend ! But au 
• A seat of hifc lordship's in Burkini'hamshire. 
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author should consult his genius rather than his in- 
terest if he cannot reconcile them. Just before I 
left London I made a visit to Mrs. Barber. 1 wish 
I could anywise have contributed to her subscrip- 
tion. I have always found myself of no consequence, 
and am now' of less than ever ; but 1 have found out 
a way, in one respect, of making myself of more con- 
sequence, which is by considering other people of 
less. Those who have given me up I have given 
up ; and in short, I seek after no friendships, but 
am content with what 1 have in the house. ' And 
they have subscribed, and 1 proposed it before Jo. 
Taylor, who, upon hearing she was a friend of yours, 
offered his subscription, and desired his compli- 
ments to you. I believe she has given you an ac- 
count that Bhe has some prospect of success from 
other recommendations to those 1 know ; and 1 
have not been wanting upon all occasions to put in 
my good word, which I fear avails but little. Two 
days ago 1 received a letter from Dr. Arbuthnot, 
which gave me but a bad account of Mr. Pope's 
health. I have written to him, but have not heard 
from him since 1 came into the country. If you 
knew the pleasure you gave me you would keep 
your contract of writing more punctually ; and espe- 
cially you would have answered my last letter, as it 
was about a money affair, and you have to do with 
a man of business. 

Your letter was more to the duchess than to me, 
so I now leave off to offer her the paper. 

POSTSCRIPT BV THE DUCHESS. 

It was Mr. Gay's fault that I did not write sooner, 
which, if I had, I should hope you would have 
been here by this time ; for I have to tell you all 
your articles are agreed to, and that I only love my 
own way when I meet not with others whose ways 
I like better. I am in great hopes that I shall ap- 
prove of yours, for, to tell you the truth, I am at 
present a little tired of my own. I have not a clear 
or distinct voice except when I am angry ; but I arn 
a very good nurse when people do not fancy them- 
selves sick. Mr. Gay knows this, and he knows too 
how to play at backgammon. Whether the parson 
of the parish can l know not ; but if he cannot hold 
his tongue I can. Pray set out the first fair wind, 
and stay with us as long as ever you please. I can- 
not name any fixed time that 1 shall like to main- 
tain you and your equipage ; but if I do not happen 
to like vou 1 know I can so far govern my temper 
as to endure you for about five days. So come away 
directly ; at all hazards you will be allowed a good 
breathing-time. 1 shall make no sort of respectful 
conclusions ; for till I know you 1 cannot tell what 
1 am to you. 

MR. GAT’S POSTSCRIPT. 

Tub direction is to the duke of Queensberry's, in 
Burlington-gardens, Piccadilly. Now I have tohl 
you this you have no excuse from writing but one, 
which is coming ; get over your lawsuit and receive 
your money. 

The duchess adds, “ He shall not write a word 
more from Amesbury, in Wiltshire. Your groom 
was mistaken, for the house is big enough, but the 
park is too little.’* 

PROM MR. GAY. 

Amesbury, April *7, 1711. 

Dear Sir, — Yours without a date I received two 
days after my return to this place from Loudon, 
where I stayed only four days. I saw Mr. Pope, who 
is much belter. I dined with him at lord Oxford’s; 
who never fails drinking your health and is always 
very inquisitive after everything that concerns you. 


Mr. Pultency had received your letter, and seemed 
very much pleased with it; and I thought you very 
much too iu the good graces of the lady. Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, who you will by this time have 
heard has buried lady Catherine, was at Dawlcy in 
great afllictiou. Dr. Arbuthnot I found in good 
health and spirits. His neighbour, Mr. Lewis, was 
gone to Bath. Mrs. Patty Blouut I saw two or three 
times ; who will be very much pleased when she 
knows you so kindly remember her. I am afraid 
Mrs. Howard will not be so well satisfied with the 
compliments you send her. I breakfasted twice with 
her at Mrs. Blount's, and she told me that her indis- 
position had prevented her answering your letter. 
This she desired me to tell you, that she would write 
to you soou ; and she desires you will accept of her 
compliments in the mean lime by me. You should 
consider circumstuuccs before you censure. It will 
be too long for a letter to make her apology ; but 
when I see you I shall convince you that you mis- 
take her.* This day before I left London I gave 
orders for buying two South-Sea or ludia bonds fur 
you, which carry 41. per cent., and are as easily 
turned into ready money as bank-bills, which by this 
time I suppose is done. I shall go to London again 
for a few days in about a fortnight or three weeks, and 
then I will take care of the twelve pound affair with 
Mrs. Launcelot, as you direct; or, if I hear of Mr. 
Pope's being in town, I will do it sooner, by a letter 
to him. AY hen I was in town (after a bashful fit for 
having writ something like a love-letter, and in two 
years making one visit) I wrote to Mrs. Drclincourt 
to apologise for my behaviour, and received a civil 
answer, but had not time to see her; they are natur- 
ally very civil ; so that I am not so sanguine to in- 
terpret this as any encouragement, i find by Mrs. 
Barber that she very much interests herself in her 
affair, and indeed from ever) body who knows her 
she answers the character you first gave me. 

Whenever you couie to England, if you will put 
that confidence iu me to give me notice, 1 will meet 
you at your landing-place and conduct you hither. 
You have experience of me as a traveller; and I 
promise you 1 will not drop you on the road for any 
visit whatever. You tell me of thanks that I have 
not given. 1 do notkuow what to say to people who 
will be perpetually laving one under obligations : my 
behaviour to you shall convince you that 1 ain very 
sensible of them, though I never once mention them. 

I look upon you as my best friend and counsellor. 

1 long for the time when we shall meet and converse 
together. I will draw you into no great company, 
besides those I Jive with. In short, if you insist 
upon it, I will give up all great company for yours. 
These are conditions that I can hardly think you will 
iusist upon after your declarations to the duchess, who 
is more and more impatient to see you : and all my fear 
is that you will give up me for her, which, after my un- 
gallant declaration, would be very ungenerous. But 
we will settle this matter together when you come to 
Amesbury. After all, I find I have been saying no- 
thing ; for speakiug of her I am talking as if I were 
in my own power. You used to blame me for over- 
solicitude about myself. 1 am now grown so rich, 
that I do not think myself worth thinking on ; so 
that I will promise you never to mention myself 
or my own affairs ; but you owed it all to the inqui- 
sitiveness of your friendship, and ten to one but you 
will every now and then draw me in to talk of myself 
again. I sent you a gross state of my fortune already. 

1 have not room to draw it out in particulars. When 
you come over the duchess will state it you. I have 
■ See lady Hetty Germain's letters, of November 7, 1"J2, aod 
February 8, 1 7351-3. 
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left no room for her to write, so that I will any no- | 
thing till my letter is gone ; but she would not for- 
give me if I did not send her compliment!. 

TO VENT080. 

April 23. 1131. 

8m, — Your letter has lain by me without ackow- 
ledging it longer than I intended, not for want of 
civility, but because I was wholly at a loaa what to 
say; for, as your scheme of thinking, conversing, 
and living, differs in every point diametrically from 
mine, so I think myself the most improper person 
iu the world to converse or correspond with you. 
You would be glad to be thought a proud man, and 
yet there is not a grain of pride in you ; for you 
arc pleased that people should know you have been 
acquainted with persons of great names and titles, 
whereby you confess that you take it for an honour, 
which a proud man never does ; and besides you 
run the hazard of not beiug believed. You went 
abroad and strove to engage yourself in a desperate 
cause, very much to the damage of your fortune, and 
might have been to the danger of your life if there 
had not been, as it were, a combination of some who 
would not give credit to the account you gave of your 
transactions, and of others who, either really or pre- 
tending to believe you, have given you out ;is a dan- 
gerous person : of which last notion I once hinted 
something to you ; because, if what you repeated of 
yourself were true, it was necessary that you had 
either made your peace, or must have been prose- 
cuted for high treason. The reputation (if there be 
any) of having been acquainted with princes and 
other great persons arises from its being generally 
know to others, but never oucc mentioned by our- 
selves, if it can possibly be avoided. I say this per- 
fectly for your service ; because an universal opinion 
among those who know or have heard of you, that 
you have always practised a direct contrary proceed- 
ing, has done you more hurt than your natural under- 
standing left to itself could ever have brought upon 
you. The world will never allow any man that 
character which he gives to himself, by openly con- 
fessing it to those with whom he converses. Wit, 
learning, valour, great acquaintance, the esteem of 
good men, will be known, although we should en- 
deavour to conceal them, however they may pass un- 
rewarded; but I doubt our own bare assertions upon 
any of those points will very little avail, except in 
tempting the hearers to judge directly contrary to what 
wc advance. Therefore, at this season of your life, 1 
should be glad you would net after the common 
custom of mankind, and have done with thoughts ol 
courts, of ladies, of lords, of politics, and all dreams 
of being important in the world. I #m glad your 
country life has taught you Latin, of which you were 
altogether ignorant when I knew you first ; and 1 
am astonished how you came to recover it. Your 
new friend Horace will teach you many lessons 
agreeable to what I have said, for which I could refer 
to a dozen passages in a few minutes. I should be 
glad to see the house wholly swept of these cobwebs, 
and that you would take an oath never to mention a 
prince or princess, u foreign or domestic lord, an 
intrigue of state or of love ; but suit yourself to the 
climate and company where your prudence will be 
to pass the rest of your life. It is not a farthing 
matter to you what is doing in Europe, more thail 
to every alderman who reads the news in a coffee- 
house. If you could resolve to act thus, your under- 
standing is good enough to qualify you for any con- 
vention in ihis kingdom. Families will receive 
you without fear or restraint ; nor watch to hear 
you talk in the grand style, laugh when you arc 
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| gone, and tell it to all their acquaintance. It is a 
happiness that this quality may, by a man of sense, 
be ns easily shaken off as it is acquired, especially 
when he has no proper claim to it ; for you were not 
bred to be a man of business ; you never were called 
to any employments at courts ; but destined to be a 
private gentleman, to entertain yourself with country 
business and country acquaintance ; or at best with 
books of ainuscmeut in your own language. It is an 
uncontrolled truth, that no man ever made an ill figure 
who understood his own talents, nor a good one who 
mistook them. I ain, Ac. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

June 3, 1731. 

I fancy you have comforted yourself a long time 
with the hopes of hearing no more from me ; but you 
may return your thanks to a downright fit of the 
gout in ray foot, and as painful a rheumatism that 
followed immediately after in my arm, which bound 
me to my good behaviour. So you may perceive I 
should make a sad nurse to Mr. Pope, who finds the 
effects of age and a crazy carcase already. However, 
if it is true what I am informed, that you are coming 
here soon, 1 expect you should bring us together ; 
and if he will bear me with patience, 1 shall hear 
him with pleasure. 

1 do not know what number of chaplains the duke 
of Dorset intends to carry over; hut as yet I have 
heard of but one that he has scut, and he as worthy, 
honest, sensible am&n as any 1 know, — Mr. Biaudrclh, 
who 1 believe was recommended to your acquaint- 
ance. I have not been iu a way of seeing Mrs. 
Barber this great while ; but I hear (and I hope it is 
so) that she goes on in her subscription very well ; 
nor has the lady she so much feared done her any 
harm, if she endeavoured it, which is more than I 
know that she did. I believe you will find by my 
writing that it is not quite easy to me, so 1 will 
neither teaze you uor trouble inv self longer, who am 
most sincerely, your faithful humble servant, 

E. (» KltSI AIN. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, June 12, 1731. 

I doubt habit has little power to reconcile us with 
sickness attended by pain. With me the lowness of 
spirits has a most unhappy effect ; I am grown less 
patient with solitude, and harder to be pleased with 
company ; which I could formerly better digest, when 
I could be easier without it than at present. As to 
sending you anything that I have written since I left 
you (either verse or prose), I can only say that 1 have 
ordered by my will, that, all my papers of any kind 
shall be delivered you to dispose of as you please. I 
have several things that I have had schemes to finish 
or to attempt, hut 1 very foolishly put off the trouble, 
as sinners do their repentance ; for I grow every day 
more averse from writing, which is very natural, aud 
when 1 take a pen, say to myself a thousand times 
non eat (anti. As to those papers of four or five 
years past, that you are pleased to require soon, they 
consist of little accidental things writ in the country, 
family amusements never intended further than to 
divert ourselves and some neighbours ; or some 
effects of anger on public grievances here, which 
would be insignificant out of this kingdom. Two 
or three of us had a fancy, three years ago, to write 
a weekly paper, and call it an “Intelligencer/* But 
it continued not long, for the whole volume (it was 
reprinted in London, and I find you have seen it) 
was the work only of two, myself and Dr. Sheridan. 
If we could have got some ingenious young man to 
have been the manager, who should have published 
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all that might be sent to him, it might hate continued 
longer, for there were hints enough. But the printer 
here could not afford such a young man one farthing 
for his trouble, the sale being so small, and the price 
one halfpenny ; and so it dropped. In the volume 
you saw (to answer your questions), the l, 3, 5, 7, 
were mine. Of the 8th I writ only the verses (very 
uncorrect, but against a fellow [Richard Tighe] we 
all hated), the 9th mine, the 10th only the verses, and 
of those not the four last slovenly lines ; the 15th is a 
pamphlet of mine printed before, with Dr. Sheridan's | 
preface, merely for laziness, not to disappoint the | 
town ; and so was the 19th, which contains only a 
parcel of facts relating purely to the miseries of Ire- 
land, and wholly useless and unentertaiuing. As to 
other things of mine, since 1 left you ; there are in 
prose, a 44 View of the State of Ireland ;** a “ Pro- 
ject for Eating Children and a “ Defence of Lord 
Carteret in verse, a 41 Libel on Dr. Delany and Lord 
Carteret a “ Letter to Dr. Delany on the Libels 
writ agaiust him the 44 Barrack” (a stolen copy) ; 
the 44 Lady’s Journal the “Lady’s Dressing-room” 
(a stolen copy) ; the “ Plea of the Damned” (a stolen 
copy) : all these have been printed in London. (I forgot 
to tell you that the 44 Tale of Sir Ralph” was sent from 
England.) Besides these there are five or six (per- 
haps more) papers of verse written in the north, but 
perfectly family thing*,* two or three of which may 
be tolerable, the rest but indifferent, and the humour 
only local, and some that would give offence to the 
times. Such as they are, I will bring them, tolerable 
or bad, if I recover this lameness, and live long 
enough to see you cither here or there. I forget 
again to tell you that the “Scheme of paying Debts 
by a Tax on Vices,” is not one syllable mine, but of a 
young clergyman whom I countenance ; he told me 
it was built upon a passage in G ulliver, where a pro- 
jector hath something upon the same thought. This 
young man b is the most hopeful we have ; a book 
of his poems was printed in London ; Dr. Delany is 
one of his patrons ; he is married and has children, 
and makes up about 100/. a-vear, on which he lives 
decently. The utmost stretch of his ambition is, to 
gather up as much superfluous money as will give 
him a sight of you and half an hour of your pre- 
sence ; after which he will return home in full satis- 
faction, ami in proper time die in peace. 

My poetical fountain is drained, and I profess I 
grow gradually so dry that a rhyme with me is almost 
as hard to find as a guinea, and even prose specula- 
tions tire me almost aB much. Yet I have a thing 
in prose, c begun above twenty-eight years ago and 
almost finished. It will make a four-shilling volume, 
and is such a perfection of folly that you shall never 
bear of it till it is printed, and then you shall be left 
to guess. Nay, I have another of the same agc, d 
which will require a long time to perfect, and is worse 
than the former, in which I will serve you the same 

way. I heard lately from Mr. , who promises to 

be less lazy in order to mend his fortune. But women 
who live by their beauty, and men by their wit, are 
seldom provident enough to consider that both wit 
and beauty will go off with years, and there is no 
living upon the credit of what is past. 

I am in great concern to hear of my lady Boling- 
broke’s ill health returned upon her, and I doubt 

A very excellent, because perfect, sort of primitive venet, 
which never ro*e aViove daily topics and the (Hat of the time*. 
Ilie Kreate-t part of Swift’s poetry is of this kind. 1 know nut 
of any work of the dean’s th.«t can l*e strictly called poetical. 
t*ur banls of this specie* arc numerous. 

b His name was PilkiuRtou , au*l he was Uuslub.l of the lady 
who wi"te ” Memoirs of Iter own Life.” 

' Polite Conversation. 

4 Dueetrotu to Servant*. 


my lord will find Dawley too solitary without her. 
In’ that neither he nor you are companions young 
enough forme, and I believe the best part of the rea- 
son why men are said to grow children when they 
are old is because they cannot entertain themselves 
with thinking ; which is the very case with little 
boys and girls, who love to be noisy among their 
playfellows. I am told Mrs. Pope is without pain, 
and I have not heard of a more gentle decay, without 
uneasiness to herself or friends ; yet l cannot but 
pity you, who are ten times the greater sufferer, by 
having the person you most love so long before you 
and dying daily ; and I pray God it may not affect 
your mind or your health. Jonathan Swift. 


A COUNTERFEIT LETTER TO THE QUEEN. % 

Dublin, June 22, 1731. 

Madam, — I have had the honour to tell your majesty, 
on another occasion, that provinces labour under one 
mighty misfortunne, which is, in a great measure, 
the cause of all the rest ; and that is, that they are for 
the most part far removed from the prince's eye : and, 
of consequence, from the influence both of his wisdom 
and goodness. This is the case of Ireland beyond 
expression ! 

There is not one mortal here who is not well satis- 
fied of your majesty’s good intentions to all your 
people : and yet your subjects of this isle are so far 
from sharing the effects of your good dispositions in 
any equitable degree; are so far from enjoying all the 
good to which they are entitled ftotn your majesty’s 
most gracious inclinations; that they often find great 
difficulty how to enjoy even the relief of complaint. 

To omit a thousand other instances, there is one per- 
son of Irish birth, eminent for genius ami merit of 
many kinds, an honour to her country and to her ssx : 
I will lie bold to say, not less so in her sphere than your 
majesty in yours. And yet all talents and virtues 
have not yet been able to influence any one peraon 
about your majesty so far as to introduce her into 
your least notice. As I am your majesty's most duti- 
ful and loyal subject, it is a debt I owe your majesty 
to acquaint you that Mrs. Bar tier, the best /female 
poet of this or perhaps of any age, is now in your ma- 
jesty’s capital; known to lady Hertford, lady lorring- 
ton, lady Walpole, &c. ; a mnman whose genius is 
honoured by every man of geuius in this kingdom, and 
either honoured or envied by every man of genius in 
England. 

Your majesty is justly reverenced for those great 
abilities with which God has blessed you; for your 
regard to learning and your zeal for true religion. 
Complete your character by your regard to persons of 
genius; especially those who make the greatness of 
their talents, alter your majesty's example, subservient 
to the good of mankind and the glory of God ; which 
is most remarkably Mrs. Barber's case and character. 

Give me leave to tell you, madam, that every sub- 
ject of understanding and virtue throughout your 
dominions is appointed by Providence of your council. 
And this, madam, is an open and an honest apology 
for this trouble ; or, to speak more properly, for this 
dutiful information. It is your true interest, that all 
your subjects should see that merit is regarded by you 
in one instance ; or rather, that it is not disregarded in 
any instance. Let them daily bless God for every 
gift of wisdom and goodness besttrweii upon you, ami 
pray incessantly for the long continuance of them ; 
as doth your majesty's most dutiful and loyal subject 
and servant, Joxatisa* .Swift. 

t Thus indorsed by Dr. Swift : " Counterfeit letter ftotn res 
to the qtieen, sent to me hy Mr. I’ope itaisi Jiiih* 22. W31 ; 
recvivml July 12, 1731 ; given by the countess of Suffolk." 
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TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin, June 29. 1731. 

Eve* since I received your letter J have been upon 
a balance about going to England, and landing at 
Bristol, to pass a month at Amesbury, as the duchess 
has given me leave. But many difficulties have inter- 
fered : first, I thought I had done with my lawsuit, 
and so did all my lawyers, but my adversary, after 
l»eing in appearance a protestant these twenty years, 
lias declared he was always a papist, and consequently 
by the law here cannot buy nor (1 think) sell ; so that 
I am at sea again, for almost all 1 am worth. But I 
have still a worse evil; for the giddiness I was subject 
to, instead of coming seldom and violent, now con- 
stantly attends me mure or less, though in a inure 
peaceable manner, yet such as will not qualify rne to 
live among the young and healthy: and the duchess, 
in all her youth, spirit, and grandeur, will make a 
very ill nurse, and lier women not much better. 
Valetudinarians must live where they con command 
and scold : I must have horses to ride ; 1 must go to 
lied and rise when I please, and live where all mortals 
are subservient to me. I must talk nouseme when I 
please, and all who are present must commend it. I 
must ride thrice a-week, and walk three or four miles 
besides every day. 

I always told you Mr. was good for nothing 

but to be a rank courtier. 1 care not whether he ever 
writes to me or no. He and you may tell this to the 
duchess, and 1 hate to see you so charitable, and such 
a cully ; and yet I love you for it because i am one 
myself. 

You are the silliest lover in Christendom : If you 

like Mrs. -, why do you not command her to 

take you ? if she does not, she is not worth pursuing ; 
you do her too much honour ; she has neither sense 
nor taste if she dares to refuse you, though she had 
10,000/. I do not remember to have told you of thanks 
that you have not given, nor do 1 understand your 
meaning, and I am sure I had never the least thoughts 
of any myself. If 1 am your friend, it is for my own 
reputation, and from a principle of self-love; and I 
sometimes reproach you for not honouring me in letting 
the world know we are friends. 

I see very well how matters go with the duchess iu 
regard to me. I heard her say, “ Mr. Gay, fill your 
letter to the dean, that there may be no room for me ; 
tire frolic is gone far enough, I have written thrice, I 
will do no more ; if the muu has a mind to come let 
him come; what a clutter is here! Positively I will 
not write a syllable more." She is an ungrateful 
duchess, considering how many adorers I have pro- 
cured her here, over and above the thousands she hod 
l»efore. I cannot allow you rich enough till you are 
worth 7000/.. which will bring you 300/. jter annum, 
aud this will maintain you, with the perquisite of 
sponging while you are young, and when you are old 
will afford you apiut of port at night, two servants and 
an old maid, a little garden, and pen and iuk — pro- 
vided you live iu the country. Have you no scheme 
either in verse or prose 1 The duchess should keep 
you at hard nreat, and by that means force you to 
write; and so I have done with you. 

Madam, — Since 1 began to grow old I have found all 
ladies become inconstant, without any reproach from 
their conscience. If I wait on you, I declare that one 
of your women (whichever it is that has designs upon 
a chaplain) must be my nurse, if I happen to be sick 
or peevish at your house ; and in that case you must 
suspend your domineering claim till I recover. Your 
omitting the usual appetiiix to Mr. Gay's letters has 
done me infinite mischief here ; for while you con- 
tinued them you would wonder how civil the ladies 
here were to me, and how much they have altered 


since. I dare not confess that I have descended so 
low as to write to your grace, after the aliominable 
neglect you have been guilty of; for if they but sus- 
pected it I should lose them all. Oue of them, who 
hud but an inkling of the matter, (your grace will 
hardly believe it,) refused to beg my pardon upon her 
knees for once neglecting to make my rice-milk. 
Pray, consider this, and do your duty, or dread the 
consequence. 1 promise you shall have your will six 
minutes every hour at Ameslmry, and seven iu Loudon, 
while I am in health: but if I happen to be sick I 
must govern to a second. Yet, properly speaking, 
there is no man alive with so much truth and respect 
your grace's most obedient and devoted servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUKENSBBRUY AND MR. 

GAY. 

TUB DUCHESS. 

July 18. 1731. 

You are my dear friend, I am sure, for you are hard 
to be found: that you are so is certainly owing to 
some evil genius. For if you say true, this is the very 
properest place you can repair to. There is not a head 
here upon any of our shoulders that is not at some 
times worse than yours can possibly be at tbe worst ; 
and not one to compare with yours when at best, ex- 
cept your friends are your sworn liars. So in one respect 
at least you will find tilings just as they could be 
wished. It is further necessaiy to assure you that 
the duchess is neither healthy nor young; she lives in 
all the spirits she can, and with as little grandeur as 
she cau possibly. She too, as well as you, can scold 
and command ; but she can be silent and obey if she 
pleases ; and then for a good nurse, it is out of dispnle 
that she must prove an excellent one, who bos been so 
experienced iu the infirmities of others and of her own. 
As for talking nonsense, provided you do it on purpose, 
she has no objection : there is some sense in nonsense, 
when it does not come by chance. In short, 1 am 
very sure that she has set her heart upon seeing you at 
this place. Here are women enough to attend you, 
if you should happen not to approve of her. She has 
not one tine iady belonging to her or her house. She 
is impatient to be governed, and is cheerfully deter- 
mined that you shall quietly eujoy your own will aud 
pleasure as long as ever you please. 

MR. gay. 

You shall ride, you shall walk, and she will be glad 
to follow your example: and this will be doing good 
at the same time to her and yourself. I had not heard 
from you so long, that I was in fears about you, aud 
in the utmost impatience for a letter. I had flattered 
myself your lawsuit was at an end, and that your own 
money was in your own |>ocket ; and about a month 
ago 1 was every day expecting a summons to Bristol. 
Your money is either getting or losing something ; for 
I have placed it in the funds. For I am grown so 
much a man of business, that is to say, so covetous, that 
I cannot bear to let a sum of mouey lie idle. Your 
friend Mrs. Howard is now countess of Suffolk. I am 
still so much a dupe that I think you mistake her. 
Come to Amesbury, and you and 1 will dispute this 
matter ; and the duchess will be judge. But I fancy 
you will object agaiust her; for 1 will be so fair to 
you as to own that 1 think she is of my side; but in 
short, you shall choose any impartial referee you please. 
I have heard from her; Mr. Pope has seen her ; I beg 
you would suspend your judgment till we talk over 
this affair together ; for I fancy by your letter you have 
neither heard from her nor seen her ; so that you can- 
not at present be as good a judge os we are. I will 
be a dupe for yon at any time : therefore I beg it of 
you that you would let ms be a dupe in quiet. 


ized by CiOOgle 
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As you have had several attacks of the giddiness you 
at present complain of, and that it has formerly left 
you. I will hope that at this instant you are jierftctlf 
well ; though my fears were so very great before I re- 
ceived your letter, that 1 may probably flatter myself, 
and think you letter than you ure. As to my being 
a manager for the duke, you have lieen misinformed. 
Upon the discharge of an unjust steward, he took the 
administration into his own hands. I own, I was 
called iti to his assistance, when the state of alliiirs was 
iu the greatest confusion. Like an ancient Roman, 1 
came, put my helping hand to set a flairs right, and as 
soon as it was done 1 am retired again as a private 
man. 

THE DUCHESS. 

Wiiat you imagined you heard her say was a good 
deal in her style : it was a thousand to one she had 
said so ; but I must do her the justice to say that she 
did not either in thought or word. I am sure she 
wants to lie better acquainted with you ; for which she 
has found out ten thousand reasons, that we will tell 
you if you will come. 

UK. BAY. 

By your letter I cannot guess whether we are likely to 
see you or not Why might not the Amesbury Downs 
make you better ? 

THE DUCHESS. 

Peak Sir,— -Mr. Cay tell* me 1 must write upon his 
line for fear of taking up too much room. It was his 
fault that I omitted my duty in his last letter, for he 
never told me one word of writing to you till he had 
sent away his letter. However, as a mark of my great 
humility, I shall be ready and glad to ask your pardon 
upon my knees as soon as ever you come, though not 
in fault. I own this is a little mean-spirited ; which I 
hope will not make a bad impression, considering you 
arc the occasion. I submit to all your conditions ; so 
pmy, come ; for I have not only promised myself, but 
Mr. Gay also, the satisfaction to hear you talk as much 
nonsense as you cun possibly utter. 

MR. OAV. 

You will read in the Gazette of a friend of yours who 
has lately had the dignity of being disgraced;* for he, 
and everybody, except flve or six, look upon it in tbc 
same light. 1 know, were you here, you would con- 
gratulate him upon it. I ]»aid the twelve pounds to 
Mrs. Launcelot, for the uses you directed. I have no 
scheme at present, either to raise my fame or fortune. 
I daily reproach myself for my idleness. You know 
one cannot write when one will. I think and reject : 
oue day or other, perhaps, I may think on something 
that may engage me to write. You and I are alike in 
one particular, 1 wish to be so in many ; I mean, that 
we hate to write upon other folks' hints. 1 love to have 
my own scheme, and to treat it in my own way. Tills, 
perhaps, may be taking too much upon myself, and I 
may make a bail choice; but 1 can always enter into a 
scheme of my own with more ease and pleasure than 
into that of any other body. I long to see you; 1 long 
to hear from you: I wish you health ; I wish you bap- 
pmess; and I should be very happy myself to be wit- 
ness that you enjoyed my wishes. 


TO MR. POPE. 

July 20, 1731. 

Dear Sir, — I wrote you a long letter not many days 
ago, which therefore did not arrive until after your last 
that I received yesterday, with the enclosed from me to 

• William Pulleuey, mq„ who. July 1. 1731, by order of 

King George II., »trurL out of the list of the privy-couiwtt, and 
put out of all the commiwnon* of the pence. 


the queen. You hinted something of this in a forma 
letter : 1 will tell you sincerely how the affair stands. 
1 never was at Mrs. Barber's house in my life, except 
once that 1 chanced to pass by her shop, was desired to 
walk in, and went no farther, nor stayed three minutes. 
Dr. Delany has been long her protector ; and he, being 
many years my acquaintance, desired my good offices 
for her, and brought her several times to the deanery. 
1 knew she was poetically given, and, for a woman, had 
a sort of genius that way. She appeared very modest 
and pious, and 1 believe was sincere, and wholly turned 
to poetry. 1 did couceive her journey to England 
was on the score of her trade, being a woollen-draper, 
until Dr. Deluuey said she had a design of printing 
her poems by sulttcriptiou, and desired 1 would befriend 
her; which 1 did, chiefly by your means; the doctor 
still urging me on : upon whose request 1 wrote to her 
two or three times, because she thought that my coun- 
tenancing her might be of use. Lord Carteret very 
much befriended her, and she seems to have made her 
way not ill. As for those three letters you mention, 
supposed all to be written by me to the queen on Mrs. 
Barlier's account, especially the letter which bears my 
name, I can otdy say that the apprehensions one may 
be apt to have of a friend's doing a foolish thing is an 
effect of kindness : and God knows who is free from 
playing the fool some time or other. Rut in such a de- 
gree as to write to the queen, who has used me ill with- 
out any cause, and to write in such a manner as the 
letter you sent me, and in such a style, and to have so 
much zeal for one almost a stranger, and to make such 
a description of a woman ns to prefer her before all 
mankind; and to instance it as one of the greatest 
grievances of Ireland that her majesty has not eucou- 
raged Mrs. Barber, a woollen draper's wife, declined in 
the world, because she has a knack at versifyiug; was 
to suppose or fear a fully so trausceuduut that no man 
could be guilty of who was not fit for Bedlam. You 
know the letter you sent enclosed is not my hand ; and 
why I should disguise, and yet sign my name, should 
scent nn accountable : especially when I am taught, and 
have reason to believe, that 1 am under the queen's 
displeasure on many accounts, and one very late, for 
having fixed up a stone over the burying-place of the 
duke of Schomberg, in my cathedral : which, however, 
I was assured by a worthy person, who solicited that 
affair last summer with some relations of the duke, 
“ that her majesty, on hearing the matter, said they 
ought to erect a monument." Yet I am told assuredly, 
that the king, not long ago, on the representation ami 
complaiut of the Prussian envov, (with a hard name,) 
who has married a grand-daughter of the duke, said 
publicly in the drawing-room ** that I had put up 
that stone out of malice, to raise a quarrel between hia 
majesty and the king of Prussia.’’ This perhaps may 
be false, because it is absurd : for I thought it was a 
Whtggith action to honour duke Schomberg, who was 
so instrumental in tlie revolution, and was stadt- 
lioldcr of Prussia, and otherwise in the service of that 
electorate, which is now a kingdom. You will observe 
the letter sent me concluded “ your majesty's loyal 
subject;" which is absolutely absurd ; for we are only 
subjects to the king, and so is her majesty herself. 1 
have* bail the happiness to lie known to you abore 
twenty years; and 1 appeal whether you have known 
me to exceed the common indiscretions of mankind ; or 
that, when I conceived myself to have been so very ill- 
used by her majesty, whom I never attend but on her 
own commands, 1 should turn solicitor to her for Mrs. 
Barber f If the queen hud not an inclination to thiuk 
ill of me, she knows me too well to believe in her own 
heart that I should t>e such a coxcomb. I am pushed 
on by tluit unjust suspicion to give up so much of my 
discretion as to write next post to my lady Suffolk on 
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this occasion, ami to desire she will show what I write 
to the queen ; although 1 hare os much reason to com- 
plain of' her a« of her majesty, upon the score of her 
pride and negligence, which make her fitter to be an 
Irish lady than an English one. You told me “ she 
complained that I did not write to her;” when I did, 
upon your advice, and a letter that required on answer, 
she wanted the civility to acquit herself. not 

be lew iu the favour of (sod, or the esteem of my friends, 
for either of their majesties' hard thoughts, which they 
only take up from misrepresentations. The first time 
1 saw the queen. 1 took occasion, upon the subject of 
Mr. Cay, to complain of that very treatment which in- 
nocent j<er*ons often receive from princes and great 
ministers, that they too easily receive had impressions; 
and although they are demonstrably convinced that 
those impressions had no grounds, yet they will never 
•hake them off, This 1 said upon Sir Rol>ert Walpole's 
treatment of Mr. Cay about a libel ; and the queen fell 
entirely in with me, vet now falls into the same error. 
As to the letter* * ************ * 0 f 

accidents, and out of perfect commiseration, Ac. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE COUNTESS OP SUFFOLK. 

July 2-t, 1731. 

Map am, — I give you joy of your new title, and of the 
consequences it may have, or hath had, on your rising 
at court, whereof I know nothing hut by common fame; 
for, you remember bow I prophesied of your behaviour, 
when you should come to he a great lady, at the time 
I drew your character; and hope you have kept it. I 
wrote to you some time ago, by the advice of Mr. Pope : 
I wrote to you civilly ; hut you did not answer my let- 
ter, although you were not then a countess; and if you 
were, your neglect was so much the worse; for your 
title has not increased your value with me, and your 
conduct must lie very good if it will not lessen you. 
Neither should you liave heard from me now if it were 
not on a particular occasion. 1 find, from several in- 
stance's, that I am under the queen s displeasure; and, 
ns it is usual among princes, without any manner of 
reason. I am told there were three letters sent to her 
majesty in relation to one Mrs. Barber, who is now in 
Loi idnn and soliciting for a subscription to her poems. 
It seems the queen thinks that these letters were writ- 
ten by me: and I scorn to defend myself even to 
her majesty, grounding my scorn upon the opinion I 
had of her justice, her taste, and good sense ; especially 
when the last of those letters, whereof I have just re- 
ceived the original from Mr. Pope, was signed with my 
name : and why 1 should disguse my hand, which you 
know very well, and yet write my name, is both ridi- 
culous and unaccountable. Last post I wrote my 
whole sentiments on the matter to Mr. Pope, who tells 
me, “ that you and he vindicated me on all the three 
letters;*' which, indeed, was but Imre justice in you 
both, for he is my old triend, and you are in my debt 
oil account of the esteem I had for you. I desire you 
would ask the queen, u whether, since the time I had 
the honour to be known to her, I ever did oi»e sin- 
gle action, or said one single word, to disoblige her?" 
I never asked lier for anything : and you well know 
that when I had an intention to go to France, about the 
time that the late king died, I desired your opinion (not 
as you were a courtier) whether I should go or not : 
and that you absolutely forbid me, as a thing that 
would look disaffected, and for other reasons, wherein, 
I confess, I was your dupe as well as somebody’s else : 
and. for want of that journey, I fell sick, and was forced 

« Here tli*> jv«j*»r i* accidentally torn. There nretn tn he wait- 
ing right vrriall quarto lines, whirh conclude with Ihcmc few 
«onb on the back of ihc w Inch follow the asterisk* 


to return hither to my unenvied home. I hear the 
queen has blamed me for putting a stone, with a Latin 
inscription, over the duke of Schombcrg's burying- place 
in my cjtilt.ilr.il ; and that the king said publicly I 
had done it in malice, to create a quarrel between him 
And the king of Prussia. Rut the public prints, as well 
as the thing itself, will vindicate me: and the hand 
the duke had in the revolution made him deserve the 
l>est monument. Neither could the king of Prussia 
justly take it ill, who must needs have heard that the 
duke was iu the service of Prussia and stadtholder of 
it, as 1 have seen in his titles. The first time I saw 
the queen I talked to her largely upon the conduct of 
princes and great ministers, (it was on a particular oc- 
casioti,) that when they receive an ill account of any 
person, although they afterward have the greatest de- 
monstration of the falsehood, yet will they never be 
reconciled. And although the queen fell in with me 
upon the liardship of such a proceeding, yet now she 
treats me exactly iu the same manner. I have faults 
enough, but never was guilty of any either to her ma- 
jesty or to you ; and os little to the king, whom I never 
saw hut when 1 had the honour to kiss his hand. 1 
am sensible that 1 owe a great deal of this usage to sir 
Robert Walpole ; whom yet I never offended, although 
he was pleased to quarrel with me very unjustly : for 
which 1 show «il not the least resentment, (whatever 
I might have in my heart,) nor was evrra partaker 
with those who have been battling with him for some 
years jtast. I am contented that the queen should see 
this letter ; and would please to consider how severe a 
censure it is to believe 1 should write three to her, only 
to find fault with her ministry, and recommend Mrs. 
Barber, whom I never knew until she was recommended 
to me by a worthy friend, to help her to subscribers, 
which, by her writings, I thought she deserved. Her 
majesty gave me leave, and even commanded ine, above 
five years ago, if I lived until she was queen, to write 
to her on behalf of Ireland : for the miseries of this 
kingdom she appeared then tube much concerned. I 
desired the friend who introduced me to be a witness of 
Iter majesty 'rf promise. Yet that liberty I never took, 
although 1 had too many occasions ; and is it not won- 
derful that I should be suspected of writing to heT in 
such a style, in such a counterfeit hand, and my name 
subscribed, upon a perfect trifie, at the same time that 
I well knew myself to be very much out of her majes- 
ty's good graces ? I am, perhan*, not so very much 
awed with majesty as others, having known courts 
more or leu from my early youth. And I have more 
than once told the queen that I did not regard her sta- 
tion half so much as the good understanding 1 heard 
and found to he in her; neither did 1 ever once see the 
late king, although her majesty was pleased to chide 
me on that account for my singularity. In this I am a 
good Whig, by thinking it suflicieut to be a dutiful 
subject, without any personal regard for princes, farther 
than as their virtues deserve; and upon that score had 
a most particular respect for the queen, your mistress. 
One who asks nothing may talk with freedom ; and 
that is my case. 1 have not said half that was iu my 
heart, but 1 will have done : and, remembering that you 
are a countess, will borrow so much ceremony as to re- 
main, with great respect, madam, your ladyship's most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKEL 

August 2 , m:. 

I am indebted to you, my reverend dean, for a letter oi 
a very old date; the expectation of seeing you from 
week to week, which our friend Gay made me enter- 
tain, hindered me from writing to you a good while 
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and I have since deferred it by waiting an opportunity 
of sending my letter by a safe hand. That opportunity 
presents it*elf at last, and Mr. Ecblin will put this let- 
ter into your bauds. You will hear from him and from 
others of the general state of things in this country, 
into which 1 returned, and where 1 am confined for my 
•ins. If I entertained the notion which, by the way, I 
believe to be much older than popery, or even than 
Christianity, of making up an account with Heaven, 
and demanding the balance in bliss, or paying it by 
good woiks and suO'erings of my own, and by the me- 
rits and sufferings of others, 1 should imagine that 1 
had expiated all the faults of my life, one way or other, 
since my return into England. One of the circum- 
stances of my situation which hat afflicted me most, 
and which afflicts me still so, is the absolute inutility 
I am of to those whom I should be the best pleased to 
serve. Success in serving my friends would make me 
amends for the want of it in disserving my enemies. 
It is intolerable to want it in both, and yet both go to- 
gether generally. 

I have had two or three projects on foot for making 
such an establishment here as might tempt you to quit 
Ireland. One of them would have succeeded, and would 
have been agreeable in every respect, if engagements to 
my lady's kinsman (who did not, I suppose, deserve to 
be your clerk) lrad not prevented it. Auother of them 
cannot take place without the consent of those who 
would rather have you a dean itt Ireland than a parish 
priest in England ; and who are glad to keep you 
where your sincere friend, my late lord Oxford, sent 
you. A third was wholly in nry power; but when I 
ittquired exactly into the value I found it less than I 
had believed : the distance from three parts was great ; 
and beside all this, an unexpected and groundless dis- 
pute about the right of presentation (hut still such a 
dispute as the law must determine) hail arisen. You 
will please to (relieve that I mention these things for no 
other reason than to show you how much those friends 
deserve you should make them a visit at least, whir are 
s<> desirous to settle you among them. I hope their en- 
deavours will uot be always unsuccessful." 

I received some time ago a letter from Dr. Deluuy, 
and very lately Mr. Pope sent me some sheets, which 
seem to contain the substance of two sermons of that 
gentleman's. Tire phiiotophia pnma is above my reach, 
and especially when it attempts to prove that God lias 
doue or does so and so, by attempting to prove that 
doing so and so is essential to his attributes or neces- 
sary to his design ; and that the uot doing so and so 
would Ire inconsistent with the former or repugnant to 
the latter. I content myself to contemplate what I am 
sure he has done, and to adore hirn for it in humble si- 
lence. I can demonstrate that every cavil which has 
been brought against the great system of the world, 
physical and moral, from the days of Democritus and 
Epicurus to this day, is absurd ; but I dare not pro- 
nounce why tilings are made as they are, state the ends 
of intiuite wisdom, and show the proportion of the 
means.* 

!>/. Delany, in his letter to me, mentioned some errors 
in the critical parts of learning which he honed he had 
corrected by showing the mistakes, particularly of sir 
John Marsham, on whose authority those errors were 
built. Whether I can be of use to him even iu this 
part I know not ; for, having fixed my opinion lung 

•.Yet this appear* to hate hem tlie attempt of Mr Pope, in 
hi* *• E»»y ou Man,” in which he profewes to have adopted 
lord llolini'broke’s principles— 

*■ Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and Wend 
and which lord Itnlinghroke. in a sutiac<|uent part of this letter, 
wys wiu undertaken at Ids instigation ; approving, at the same 
tune, of the first Hires book*, which he hart seen and considered. 


ago concerning all ancient history and chronology, by 
a careful examination into the first principles of them, 
I have ever since laid that study totally aside. 1 con- 
fess, in the letler I wrote lately to the doctor, notwith- 
standing my gTeat respect for sir John Marsham, that 
his authority is often precarious, because he leans often 
on other authorities which are so. But to you I will 
confess a little more : 1 think, nay, I know, that there 
is no possibility of making any system of that kind 
without doing die same tiling; and that the defect is in 
the subject, not in the writer. 1 have read the writings 
of some who differ from him, and of others wh f un- 
dertook particularly to refute him. It seems plain to 
me that this was die case. All the materials of this sort 
of learuiug are disjointed and broken. Time lias con- 
tributed to render them so, and the unfaithfulness of 
those who have transmitted them down to us, particu- 
larly of dial vile fellow Eusebius,* has done even more 
than time itself. By throwing these fiagments into a 
different order, by arbitiary interpretations (and it is 
often impossible to make any others), in short, by a few 
plausible guesses for the connection aud application of 
them, a man may, with tolerable ingenuity, prove al- 
most anything by diem. 1 tried formerly to prove, iu a 
learned dissertation, by the same set of authorities, that 
there bad been four Assyrian monarchies ; that there 
had lieen but three ; that there had been but two ; that 
there had been but one; and that there never had been 
any. I puzzled myself and a much abler man diau 
myself, the friend to whom 1 lent the manuscript, and 
who lias, I believe, kept it. In short, I am afaul that 
I shall not be very useful to Dr. Delany in making re- 
marks ou the work he is about. His communication of 
this work may be useful, and I am sure it will be agree- 
able to me. If you and he are still in Ireland, pray 
give my best services to him ; but say no more than 
may be proper of all I have writ to you. 

I know very well the project you mean, and about 
which you say that Pope and you have often feared 
me. 1 could convince you, os he is convinced, that a 
publication of anything of that kind would have beta 
wrong on many accounts, and would lie so even now. 
Besides, call it pride if you will, I shall never make, 
either to the present age or to posterity, any apology 
for the part 1 acted in the late queen’s reign. b But I 
will apply myself very seriously to the composition of 
just anu true relations of the events uf those times in 
which both i and my friends and xny enemies must 
take the merit or the blame which an authentic ami 
impartial deduction of facts will assign to us. I will 
endeavour to write so as no man could write who had 
not been a party in those transactions, and as few men 
would write who had been concerned in them. I 
believe I shall go back, in considering the political 
interests of the principal powers in Europe, as far ua 
the Pyrenean treaty ; but I shall not begin a thread of 
history till the death of Charles II. of Spain and the 
accession of queen Anne to the throne of England. 
Nay, even from that time downward, I shall reuder 
my relations more full or ptu magra (the word is father 
Paul s) just as I have or have not a stock of authentic 
materials. These shall regulate my work, and I will 
neither indulge my owu vanity nor other men s cu- 
riosity in going one step further than they carry me. 
You see, my dear Swift, that 1 open a large field to 
myself; with what success I shall expatiate in it I 

■ The learned bishop of C*sarea,ia the fourth ornlury, in liis 
" Chronicon.” published by Joseph Scnliger, with notes, at 
Leyden, in ISOS, folio, and re printed at Amsterdam, with great 
additions to the notes, in 

b This probably alludes to a tract called " letters on the 
Spirit of Patriotism.” of which lord lloliugbroke permitted a 
few copies to Ire taken for his particular fi tends, and wrhu-h 
*.urw ards found in way into the world by Mr- Pope's memos. 
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Kttoar ai little as I know whether 1 shall live to go 
through so great a work ; hut I will begin immediately, 
Huri will make it one principal business of the rest of 
my life. This advantage, at least, I shall reap from it, 
and a great advantage it will be, my attention will lx* 
diverted from the present scene. I shall grieve less at 
those tilings which 1 cannot mend ; I shall dignify my 
retreat; and shall wind up the labours of my life in 
serving the cause of truth. 

You say that you could easily show, by comparing 
my letters for twenty years past, how tlie whole system 
of my philosophy changes by the several gradations of 
life. 1 doubt it. As far as 1 atn able to recollect, my 
tray of thinking has been uniform enough fur more 
than twenty years. True it is, to my shame, that my 
way of acting has not l**en always conformable to my 
way of thinking. My own passions, and the passions 
and interests of other men still more, have led me aside. 

I launched into the deep before 1 had loaded ballast 
enough, if the ship did not sink, the cargo ifrus thrown 
overboard. The storm itself threw me into port. My 
own opinion, my own desires would have kept me 
there; the opinion, the desires of others sent me to sea 
again. 1 did, and blamed myself for doing what others, 
and you among the rest, would have blamed me if 1 
had not done. 1 have jiaid more than I owed to party, 
and as much, at least, as was due to friendship. If 1 
go od* die stage of public life without paying all 1 owe 
to my enemies, and to the enemies of my country, I do 
assure you the bankruptcy is not fraudulent. I conceal 
none of my effects. 

Does Pope talk to you of the noble work which, at 
my instigation, he has begun in such a manner that 
lie must be convinced by this time I judged better of 
his talents than he did? The first epistle, which con- 
siders man. and the habitation of man, relatively to the 
whole system of universal being : the second, which 
considers him in his own habitation, in himself, and 
relatively to his particular system : and the third, 
which shows how — 

•• A universal cause 

Works to one end, but works by variau laws; 

how man, and beast, and vegetables are linked in a 
mutual dependency, parts necessary to each other, and 
necessary to the whole; how human societies were 
firmed ; from what spring true religion and true policy 
nre derived; how God has made our greatest interest 
and our plainest duty indivisihly the same: — these 
three epistles, I say, are finished. The fourth he is 
now intent upon. It is a noble subject ; he pleads the 
cause of Gou, I use Seneca's expression, against that 
famous charge which atheists in all ages have brought, 

♦ lie supposed unequal dispensations of Providence ; a 
charge which I cannot heartily forgive your divines for 
admitting. 4 You admit it indeed for au extreme good 

" To prove that the dispensation* or Provident* In the present 
state are not unequal i* certainly very desirable, but there Is 
nrastin to fear that those who hlatno divines for adimltiui? an 
inequality have not succeeded in the attempt. The philoso- 
phers l»oth ancieut and modern, who have euilravouml to jus- 
tify the wars of God to man, by proving that happiness does not 
c iusist in externals, in order to show that his dispensation. 1 * are 
equal, have vet placed happiness in virtue chiefly, u a princi- 
ple of active ‘leorvoleDoo. 

** Happier as kinder in each due degree. 

And height of bliss but height of charity ” 

Now there seems to be an inconsistency lietween these two 
principles, of which they are not aware. 

It may rcnsouablv be a-ked what virtue, as a principle of 
active benevolence. has to bestow? ('an it Mow upon othets , 
any (hint; more than externals? If nut, it cither hi* not the ; 
power of communicating happiness, or happiness is to bo com- * 
m ii 1 1 ica led in externals. If it ha* not the power of cnmtmini 
ca’injr happincM, it i» indeed a mere name ; the subject receives 
nothing: me agent gives nothing. The bliss of chanty is 
founded on a del isiou ; uu the fal«J suppuilioii uf a U nclii 
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purpose, and you build on till* admission the necessity 
of a future state of rewards and punishments. Rut 
what if you should find that this future state will not 
account, in opposition to the atheist, for God's justice 
in the present state, 4 which you give up? Would it 
not have been better to defend God’s justice in this 
world, against these daring men, by irrefragable reasons, 
and to have rested the proof of the other point on 
revelation? I do not like concession* made against 
demonstration, repair or supply them how you will. 
The epistles I have mentioned will 6oni|>ose a first 
hook ; the plan of the second is settled. You will not 
understand by what I have said that Pope will go 
so deep into the argument, or carry it so far as 1 hate 
hinted. 

You inquire so kindly after my wife that I must tell 
you something of her. She has fallen upon a remedy, 
invented by a surgeon abroad, and which has had great 
success in cases similar to hers. This remedy has 
visibly attacked the original cause of all her complaints, 
and has abated, in some degree, by one gentle and 
uniform efiect, all the grievous and various symptoms. 
1 hope, and surely with reason, that she will receive 
still greater benefit from this method of cure, which 
■he will resume as soon as the great heat is over. If 
she recovers, 1 shall not for her sake abstract myself 
from the world more than I do at present in this place. 
But if she should be taken from me, I should most 
certainly yield to that strong desire which 1 liave long 
had of secluding myself totally from the company and 
affuirs of mankind; of leaving the management even 
of my private affairs to others; and of securing by these 
means for the rest of my life au uninterrupted tcuour of 
philosophical quiet. 

I suppose you have seen some of those volumes of 
scurrility which have l#en thrown into the world 
agaiust Mr. Pulteney and myself, and the “ Craftsman,"’ 
which gave occasion to them. I think, and it is the 
sense of all my friends, that the person who published 
the “ Pinal Answer, ' k took a right turn in a very nice 
and very provoking circumstance. To answer all the 
falsities, misrepresentations, and blunders which a club 
uf such scoundrels us Arnall, Concanen, and other 
pensioners of the minister crowd together, would liave 
been equally tedious and ridiculous, and must have 
forced several thiugs to be said neither prudent, nor 
decent, nor ]>erhaps strictly honourable to he said. To 
have explained some points and to have stopped at 
others would Imve given strength to that im|iertineut 
suggestion. Guilt alone is silent in the day of inquiry. 
It was therefore right to open no part of the scene of 
the late queen's reign, nor submit the passages of her 
administration, and the conduct of any of her ministers 
to the examination of so vile a tribunal. This was still 
the inure right because, upon such points as relate to 
sulxiequeut transactions, and as affect me singly, what 
the “ Craftsman” had said was justified unanswerably, 
and wliat the remarker had advanced was proved to he 
infamously false. The effect of this paper has an- 
swered the design of it, and, which is not commou, all 
aides agree that ihe things said ought to have been said. 
The public writers seem to he getting back from these 
personal altercations to national affairs, much agaiust 

enrarannicated by externals, which externals caunot communi- 
cate. If happiness con lie communicated by externals, and 
cousrquentlx ia dependent upon them, and the.** extomnl* are 
unequally distributed, how is ihe dupcu-uition of Providence 
with respect Ui liappiuen in the present state equal ? 

■ That ia, will not reconcile the present unequal dispensation 
to the divine justice. 

b This pamphlet was written by lord Holla ebroke in liis own 
vindication. 1731. It U intitled. “ A Final Answer to the He- 
marks on the ‘ Craftsman V Vindication of his two honourable 
Patrons; ami to ail the Libels which have come or may come 
Tr im the same Quarter against rim Verso u lost mentioned in lha 
* CralUnutt' of 2 2nd of May.'* 
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the grain of the minister's faction. What the effect of 
all this writing will he I know not : hut this 1 know, 
that when all the information which can be given ia 
given ; when all the spirit which can be raised is 
raised ; it is to no purpose to write any more. Even 
you tnen of this world have nothing else to do but to 
let the ship drive till she is cast away, or till the storm 
is over. For my own part, I am neither an owner, an 
officer, nor a foremast-nun. I am but a passenger, 
•aid my lord Carbary. 

It is well for you 1 am got to the end of my paper, 
for yon might else have a letter as long again from me. 
If you answer me by the post, remem l»cr while you are 
writing that you write by the post. Adieu, my reverend 
friend. 


TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

August SO. 1731. 

You and the duchess use me very ill, for I profess I 
cannot distinguish the style or the hand-wnting of 
either. I think her grace writes more like yon than 
herself: and that you write more like her grace than 
yourself. I would swear the beginning of your letter 
writ by the duchess, though it is to |iass for yours; 
because there is a curved lie in it, that she is neither 
young nor healthy, and besides, it perfectly resembles 
the part she owns. I will likewise swear that what I 
most suppose is written by the duchess is your hand ; 
and thus I am puzzled and perplexed between you, but 
I will go on in the innoceucy of my own heart. I am 
g»it eight miles from our famous metropolis to a country 
parson's, to whom I lately gave a city living such as an 
English chaplain would leap at. I retired thither for 
the public good, having two great works in hand :* one 
to reduce the whole politeness, wit. humour, and style 
of England into a short system for the use of all persons 
of quality, and particularly the maids of honour. The 
other is of almost equal importance; I may call it the 
whole duty of servants, iu about twenty several stations, 
from the steward and waiting-woman down to the 
scullion and pantry-boy. I believe no mortal had 
ever such fair invitations a* to be happy in the best 
company of England. I wish I had liberty to print 
your letter with my own comments upon it. There 
was a fellow in Ireland who, from a shoe-boy, grew to 
he several times one of the chief governors, wholly 
illiterate, and with hardly common sense ; a lord- 
lieutenant told the first king George that be was the 
greatest subject he had iu both kingdoms; and truly 
this character was gotten and preserved by his never 
appearing in England, which was the only wise thing 
he ever did, except purchasing 10,000/. a-year — why, 
you need not stare ; it is easily applied ; I must lie 
absent in order to preserve my credit with her grace — 
Lo, here comes in the duchess again (I know her by 
her d d's, but am a fool for discovering my art,) to 
defend herself against my conjecture of what she said. 
— Madam, I will imitate your grace, and write to you 
upon the same line. I own it is a base miromantic 
spirit in me to suspend the honour of waiting at your 
graces feet till I can finish a paltry lawsuit. It con- 
cerns. indeed, almost all my whole fortune ; it is equal 
to half Mr. Pope's, and two-thirds of Mr. Gay's, and 
about six weeks' reut of your grace's. This cursed 
accident has drilled away the whole summer. But, 
madam, understand one thing, that I take all your 
ironical civilities in a literal sense, and whenever I 
have the honour to attend you, shall expect them to be 
literally performed ; though perhaps I shall find it hard 
to prove your hand-writing m a court of justice ; but 
that will not be much for your credit. How miserably 
lias your grace been mistaken in thinking to avoid envy 

• ** Dialogue* of Polite Conversation," and ** Direction* to 
Servant*.' - 


by running into exile, where it haunts you more Rian 
ever it did even at court? Non te civitaa, non regia 
domut in e.nhum miser unt, ted In u/rtuqne. So says 
Cicero (as your gTace knows), or so he might have 
said. 

I am told that flic “ Craftsman” in one of his papers, 
is offended with the publishers of (I suppose) the last 
edition of the “ Dunciad;" and I was asked whether 
you and Mr. Pope were as good friends to the new 
disgraced person as formerly? This I knew nothing 
of, but suppose it was the consequence of some mistake. 
As to writing, I look on you just in the prime of life 
for it, the very season when judgment and invention 
draw together. But schemes are perfectly accidental 
some will appear barren of bints and matter but prove 
to be fruitful ; and others the contrary ; and what you 
say is past doubt, that every one can best find hints for 
j himself; though it is possible that sometimes a friend 
may give you a lucky one just suited to your own 
imagination. But all this is almost past with me; my 
invention and judgment are perpetually at fisty-cuffs, 
till they have quite disabled each other; and the merest 
trifles 1 ever wrote are serious philosophical lucubra- 
tions in comparison to what I now busy myself about ; 
as (to speak in the author's phrase) the world may one 
day see. 

PROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Dr.ijtmi, Septeinher 7, 1731. 

To show how strictly I obey your orders, I came from 
the duchess of Dorset's county-house to my own, where 
I have ri<l and walked as often as the weather permitted 
me. Nor am I very nice in that ; for, if you remem- 
ber, I was not bred up very tenderly, nor a fine lady ; 
for which I acknowledge myself exceedingly obliged 
to my parents ; for had I had that sort of education, I 
should not have been so easy and happy as I thank God 
I now am. As to the gout, indeed, 1 believe I do de- 
rive it from my ancestors; but I may forgive even that, 
since it waited upou me no sooner ; and especially since 
I see my elder and two younger brothers so terribly 
plagued with it; so that I am now the only wine 
drinker in my family ; and upon my word I am not 
increased iu that since you first knew me. 

I am sorry you are involved in lawsuits ; it is the 
thing I most fear. I wish you had met with as com- 
plaisant an adversary os I did ; for my lord Peterbo- 
rough plagued sir Johu b all his life- time ; but declared 
if ever he gave the estate to me, he would have doue 
with it ; and accordingly lias kept his word like an 
honourable man. I saw Mrs. Barber the day be- 
fore I came out of town, and should be mighty glad 
to serve her ; but cannot say so much by her husband, 
whom, for her sake, I recommended to the duke of 
Dorset to buy his liveries of. The first thing he did was 
to Ask a greater price than anybody else; and wben 
we were at Whitchurch, wliere I attended their graces, 
he was informed he had not cloth enough in his shop, 
and he feared they would not be ready against he came 
over. 

I bupe in God I slmll soon hear of their safe land- 
ing;* and I do not question the petrole of Ireland's 
liking them as well as they deserve. I desire no better 
for them ; for, if you do not spoil him there, which 1 
think he has too good sense to let happen, be is the 
most worthy, honest, good-natured, great-souled man 
that ever was born. As to my duchess, she is so reserved 
that |>erhaps she may not be at first so much admired ; 
but, upon knowledge, I will defy anybody upon earth 
with sense, judgment, and good nature, not only not to 

% A* were l he subjects of the H Lutrln.’* and '* Rape of tU* 
Ixwk," and * 4 The Dttpeosary." 

b I july Betty's hnil«nil. 

c TU*' duke md duchess of Dorset 
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admire her, but must love and esteem her its much as 
1 do, and every one else, that is really acquainted with 
her. You know him a little ; 10 for his own sake you 
must like him : and till you are better acquainted 
with them both, I hope you will like them for mine. 
Your friend Biddy [Biddy Floyd] is just the same as 
•he was ; laughs sedately and makes a joke slily. And 
I am, as I ever was, and hope I ever shall be, your 
most sincere friend and faithful humble servant, 

E. Germain. 


TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY 
September 10, 1731 . 

Ik your ramble was on horseback, I ain glad of it on 
account of your health ; but 1 know your arts of patch- 
ing up a journey Iwtween stage-coaches and friends' 
coaches ; for you are as arrant a cockney as any hozier 
in Cbeapside. One clean shirt with two cravats, and 
as many handkerchiefs, make up your equipage; and 
as for night-gown, it is clear from Horner that Aga- 
memnon rose without one. I have often had it in 
my head to put it into yours, that you ought to have 
some great work in scheme, which tnuy take up seven 
sears to finish, beside two or three under ones that may 
add another 1000/. to your stuck ; and then I shall l>e 
in less pain about you. 1 know you can find dinners, 
but you love twelvepenny coaches too well without con- 
sidering that the interest of a whole 1000/. brings you but 
half-a-crown a-day. I find a greater longing than ever 
to come among you ; and reason good when I am teased 
with dukes and duchesses for a visit, all rny demands 
complied with, and all excuses cut off. You remember 
M O happy Don Quixote ! queens held his horse, and 
duchesses pulled off his armour/' or something to that 
purpose. He was a mean-spirited fellow ; I can say ten 
times more : O happy, &c M such a duchess was designed 
to attend him, and such a duke invited him to com- 
mand his palace. Nam i sto* reget ce/erot me mo rare 
no In, horn muni mentLcabuh : go read your Plautus, and 
olucrve Strobilus vapouring after be had found tlie pot 
of gold. 1 will have uothing to do with that lady : I have 
long hated her on your account, and the more because 
you are so forgiving as not to bate her : however, she 
has good qualities enough to make her esteemed; hut 
not one grain of feeling. I only wish she were a fool. 
I have been several months writing near five hundred 
lines on a pleasant subject, only to tell wbat my friends 
and enemies will say on me after 1 am dead.* I shall 
finish it soon, for I add two lines every week, and blot 
out four and alter eight. 1 have brought in you and 
my other friends, as well as enemies and detractors. It 
is a great comfort to see how corruption and ill con- 
duct are instrumental iu uniting virtuous persons and 
lovers of their country of all denominations : Whig 
and Tory, high ami low church, as soon as they are 
left to think freely, all joining in opinion. If this be 
disaffection, pray God send me always among the dis- 
affected! and I heartily wish you joy of your scurvy 
treatment at court, which has given you leisure to cul- 
tivate both public and private virtue; neither of them 
likely to be soon met within the walls of St. James's 
or Westminster. But 1 must here dismiss you, that I 
may pay my acknowledgments to the duke for the great 
honour he lias done me. 

My Lobd, — I could have sworn that my pride would be 
ulways able to preserve me from vanity ; of which I have 
heeu in great uanger to be guilty for some months past, 
first by the conduct of my lady duchess, and now by 
tiiat of your grace, which had like to finish the work : 
and I should have certainly gone about showing my 
letter under the charge of secrecy to every blab of my 
acquaintance, if I could have the least hope of pre- 
* His celebrated verses on his own death. 


vailing on any of them to believe that a man in so 
obscure a corner, quite thrown out of the present world 
and within a few steps of the next, should receive such 
condescending invitations from two such persons to 
whom he is an utter stranger, and who know no more 
of him than what they have heard by the partial repre- 
sentations of a friend. But iu the mean time I must 
desire your grace not to flatter yourself that 1 waited 
for your consent to accept the invitation. I must be 
ignorant indeed not to know that the duchess, ever since 
you met, has lieen most politically employed in in- 
creasing those forces and sharpening those arras with 
which she subdued you at first, and to which, the hraver 
and wiser you grow, you will mure and more submit. 
Thus I knew myself on the secure side, and it was a 
mere piece of good manners to insert that clause, of 
which you have taken the advantage. But as I cannot 
forbear of informing your grace that the duchess's great 
secret in her art of government has been to reduce both 
your wills info one ; so I am content, iu due observance 
to the forms of tbe world, to return my most humble 
thanks to your grace for so great a favour as you are 

f 'leased to offer me, and which nothing but itnpoaibi- 
itice shall prevent me from receiving, since I am with 
the greatest reason, truth, aud respect, my lord, your 
grace's most obedient, &c. 

Madvm, — I have consulted all the learned in occult 
sciences of my acquaintance, and have sat up eleven 
nights to discover the meaning of those two hierogly- 
ph ical lines in your grace's hand at the bottom of the 
last Amesbury Utter, but all in vain. Only it is agreed 
that the language is Coptic, and a very profound Bchmist 
assures me the style is poetic, containing an invitation 
from a very great person of the female sex to a strange 
kiud of man whom she never saw, and this is all I can 
find, which, offer no many former invitations, will ever 
confirm me in that respect, wherewith I am, madam, 
your grace's most obedient, &c. Jonathan Svvtet. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. % 

Hampton Court. September 2S, 1731. 
Sir, — You seem to think that you have a natural right 
to abuse me because I am a woman and a courtier. I 
have taken it as a woman and as a courtier ought, with 
great resentment, and a determined resolution of re- 
venge. The number of letters that have been sent, and 
thought by many to be yours, (and thank God they 
were all silly ones,) has been a fair field to execute it. 
Think of my joy to bear you suspected of folly ; think 
of my pleasure when I entered the list for your justifi- 
cation ! Indeed 1 was a little disconcerted to find Mr. 
Pope took the same side ; for I would have had the man 
of wit, the dignified divine, the Irish drapier, have 
found no friend but the silly woman and the courtier. 
Could I have preserved myself alone in the list, I should 
not have despaired, that this monitor of princes, this 
Irish patriot, this excellent man at speech and pen, 
should have closed the scene under suspicion of having 
a violent passion for Mrs. Barber; and lady M — b or 
Mrs. Haywood 6 have writ the progress of it. Now, to 
my mortification, I find everybody inclined to think you 
bad no hand in writing those letters ; but I every day 
thank Providence that there is an epitaph in St. Pa- 
tricks cathedral, <* that will be a lasting monument of 
your imprudence. 1 cherish this extremely : for, say 

• Three letters recommending Mrs. Berber (the wife of a 
tradesmen in Irelend who had failed) lo the queen, in order to 
forward a subscription for some poems, were forged iu the dean's 
name, and sent to her majesty- The dean wMe an account of 
the fraud, and u jurtitkntion of himself, to the countess of Suf- 
folk, July 24, 1731. to which this is an answer, 
b Protwhly lady Mary Wortley Montagu*. 
c Mrs. Haywood, a well known writer of scandal in novels, 
a On the duke of Sckomberg, often ineotioued in thi t coirs* 
tpondcscs 
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w!mt rou can tn jualify it, I am eonirincal / lliall as 
easily argue llie wnrU inta *W liclief i.r a courtier a 1 x 111 - 
cerity as you (with all your wit ami eloquence) will tic 
able to convince mankind of the prudence of that action. 

I expect to hear if peace shall ensue, nr war continue 
between us. If I know but little of the art of war, 
yet you see I do not want mimin'' ; and that has made 
many an ignorant soldier tight successfully. Resides 
have a numerous hody of light-armed troops to bring 
into the Held, who, when single, may he as inconsider- 
able as a Lilliputian, yet ten thousand of them embar- 
rassed captain Gulliver. If you send honourable 
articles they shall lie signed. I insist that yon own that 
you have lieen unjust to me ; for I have never forgot 
you i for I have made others send my compliments, 
i e-ennse I was not able to write myself. If I cannot jus- 
:ifv the advice I gave you, from the success of it, I 
gave you my reasons for it : and it was your business 
to have judged of my capacity by the solidity of my 
arguments. If the principle was raise, you ought not to 
h ive acted upon it. So you have lieen only the dupe of 
your own ill judgment, and not my falsehood. Am I 
tn send lack the crown and the plaid well packed up 
in my own chn raclrrt or am I to follow my own incli- 
nation. and continue very truly and very much your 
humble servant, R- Suffolk. 


TO SIR CHARI.ES WOO AN s 

[September or October. 1732.] 

Sir, — ! received your packet at least two months agt», 
anil took all thin time not only to consider maturely 
myself, hot to show it to the few judicious friends I have 
in’ this kingdom. We all agreed that the writer was a 
scholar, a man of genius and of honour. We guessed 
him to have been bom in this country, from some pas- 
sages ; but not from the style which we were surprised 
to find so correct, in an exile, a soldier, and a native 
of Ireland. The history of yourself, although part of 
it be employed in your praise and importance, we did 
not dislike, because your intention was to be wholly 
unknown; which circumstance exempts you from 
any charge of vanity. However, although I am utterly 
ignorant of present persons and things I have made a 
shift, by talking in general with some persons, to find 

■ Mr. Wog.tn. » eentlemsn of an ancient amt good family in 
Ireland, trot a present of a cask of Si»ain -h I'jomIU wine ki the 
dean, also a green velvet luig. with gold anil silk string*, in winch 
were enclosed a paraphrase, in Miltonic verse on the seven pe- 
nitfiui.il Psalm* of iXand. and *cver»l original pieces in verse 
and prose, particularly the “ Adventures of Eugenios." and an 
'• Account of the Courtship and Marriage of the Chevalier t» 
the Princes* Sohieaki." wherein he represents himself to have 
Wn a princiiwl negotiator ; it was written in the novel style, 
but a little heavily. His letter to the dean contained also re- 
marks on the •* lkin;.vr * Opera," iu which he cenmiws the taste 
of the people of England and Ireland ; aud concluded with pay- 
ini; the dean the compliment of entreating him tv correct hi* 
writings. The dean receiving them al*nut the time (173*) Mr- 
Pilkington was coming to London ascltapUlo to alderman Iku- 
ber. lie put them iuto Mr. lUkingtooV h.utds to look overallm. 
leisure; but quickly recalled them into hia own cuMmly. See 
•• Pilkingtnn's Memoirs. * vol.UI P-16S They were afterward 
in powteasiou of dean Swift This Mr. Wogno was a gentle 
man of great bravery and courage, and distinguished himself 
in several buttles and sieges. He emlrarWed in the insurrection 
of 1714. He was appointed by the chevalier de St. Ocorgc, in 
the vear 17 1 R, to take the princes# Sobieski ( grand-daughter of 
the famous James Sohieski. king of Poland. who rare. I the 
■ioge of Vienna, ) to whom he was married l.y prosy iu 1 ..land ; 
who in her journey to Kome, wu*. by order of the imitetial 
curt, made a prisoner In Tyrol, and rloanlv confined in the 
c.uJle of Inspmrk for some time, when Mr. Wogan undertook 
to set her at liberty and bring b«-r safe to llom«-. which he 
effectually performed by carrying her through all the guards ; for 
which dangerous and gallant service lie was made a Roman 
knight, an honour that was not conferred on a foreigner for many 
centuries bc ore. This gentleman aoon after went into the ser- 
vice of Spain, where lie goi a govemm' Ut a ul other military 
command*. and ili«tink'uii l;, iHl liim-vlf in many eugagem -nts, 
being well known all over Europe by the name of chevalier 
or sir Ovaries Wogan 


out your name, your employments. and some of your 
actions, with the addition of such a character as would 
give full credit to more than you have suid (1 tneau 
of yourself) in the dedicatory epistle. 

You will pardon a natural curiosity on this occasion, 
especially when I began with so little, that I did not so 
much as untie the strings of the Irag lor live days after 1 
receive* l it, concluding it must come from some Irish 
friar in Spain, filled with monastic speculations, of which 
I have seen some in my life; little expecting a history, 
a dedication, a pi>etical translation of the j»enitential 
psalms, Latin poems, and the like, and all trom a sol- 
dier. In these kingdoms you would In* a most mi* 
fashionable military man among troop* where tire least 
pretension to le.irtntig, or piety, or common morals 
wmld eniLiuger the owner to Ik* cashiered. . Although 
I have no regard for your trade, from the judgment 1 
make of those who profess it in these kingdoms, yet I 
cannot but highly esteem those gentlemen of Ireland, 
who with all the disad vantage* of Iteing exiles and 
strangers, have been able to distinguish themselves by 
their valour and conduct in so many parts of Ruro|*e. 

I think, above all other nations; which ought to make 
the Knglish ashamed of the reproaclres they cast on the ig- 
norance, thedulness, and the want of courage in the Irish 
natives ; those defects, wherever they happen, arising 
only from the poverty and slavery they suiter from 
their inhuman neighbours, and the Itaae corrupt spirits 
of too many of the chief gentry, & c. By such events as 
these, the very Grecians are grown slavish, ignorant, 
and superstitions. I do assert, that from several ex- 
periments I have made in travel ling over both kingdoms 
I have found the poor cottagers here, who could s|K*ak 
our language, to have a much lietter natural taste for 
good sense, humour, and raillery, than ever I olmerved 
among people of the like sort ill England. Rut the 
millions of oppressions they lie under, the tyranny of 
their landlords, the ridiculous zeal of their priests and 
the general misery of the whole nation, have lieeu 
enough to damp the best spirits under the sun. I return 
to your packet. 

Two or three poetical friends of mine have read your 
poems with very good approbation; yet we all agree 
some corrections may be wanting, and at the same time 
we are at a loss how to venture on such a work. One 
gentleman of your own country, name, and family, who 
could do it liest, is a little too huv ; but, however, 
something shall be done, and submitted to you. I have 
been only a man of rhymes, and that upon trifies ; 
never having written serious couplets in my life; yet 
never any without a moral view. However, as an ad- 
mirer of Milton. I will read yours a* a critic, and make 
objections where I find anything that should be changed. 
Your directions about publishing the epistle and the 
poetry will be a point of some difficulty. '1 hey cannot 
lie printed here with tire least profit to the author s 
friends in distress. Dublin IxKiKseller* have not the 
least notion of paying for a copy. Sometimes things 
are printed here by subscription ; but they go on so 
heavily, that few or none make it turn to account. In 
Lmdon it is otherwise; but even there the authors 
must be in vogue, or. if not known, l>e discovered by 
the style ; or the work must be something that hits the 
taste of the public, or wh.it is recommended by the 
presiding men of genius. 

When Milton first published his famous poem, the 
first edition was very long going off; few either read, 
liked, or understood it; and it gained ground merely 
by its merit. Nothing but an uncertain state of my 
health (caused by a disposition to giddiness, which, 
although less violent, is more constant) could have pre- 
vented my passing this summer into England to see my 

friends, who hourly have expected me; in that case 1 

could have managed this affair myself, and would have 
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readily consented that my name should have stood at 
length before your epistle; and by tile caprice of the 
world, that circuimtunce might have been of use to 
make the thing known ; and consequently letter answer 
the charitable jstrt of your design, by inciting people's 
curiosity. And in such a case I would 'nave written a 
short acknowledgment of your letter, and published it 
in the next page after your epistle; hut giving you no 
name, nor confessing my conjecture of it. This scheme 
1 ant still upon, as soon as my health permits me to re- 
turn to England. 

As I am conjectured to have generally dealt in 
raillery and satire both in prose and verse, if that con- 
jecture he right, although such au opinion has been an 
absolute bar to my rising in the world ; yet that very 
world must supjuise that I followed what 1 thought to 
he my talent ; and rliaritable people will suppose I 
had a design to laugh the follies of mankind out of 
countenance, and as often to lash the vices out of piac- 
tice. And then it will be natural to conclude, that I 
have some jiartiality for such kind of writing, and 
favour it in others. I think you acknowledge that in 
some time of your life you turned to tin? rallying part ; 
but 1 find at present your genius runs wholly into the 
grave and sublime ; and therefore 1 dud you less in- 
dulgent to my way by your dislike of the ** Beggar's 
Opera,** in the persons particularly of Polly Peachum 
and Macheath ; whereas we think it a very severe 
satire ujion the most pernicious villanies of man- 
kind. And so you are in danger of quarrelling with 
the sentiments of Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay the author, I)r. 
Arhuthuot, myself. Dr. Young, and all the brethren 
whom we own. Dr. Young is the gravest among us, 
and yet his satires have many mixtures of sharp rail- 
lery.* At the same time you judge very truly, that 
the taste of England is infamously corrupted by 
shoals of wretches who write for their bread ; and 
therefore, 1 hail reason to put Mr. Pope on writing 
the poem called the “ Duuciad ;" and to hale those 
scoundrels out of their obscurity by telling their names 
at length, their works, their adventures, somethin a 
their lodgings and their lineage ; not with A'$ and 
// * according to the old way, which would be un- 
known in a few years. 

As to your blank verse, it has too often fallen into 
the same vile hands of late. One Thomson, a Scotch- 
man, has succeeded the best in that way, in four poems 
he has writ on the four seasons : yet I am not over 
fond of them, because they are all description, and no- 
thing is doing; whereas Milton engages me in actions 
of the highest importance : Mudn me Romct^ modo 
jioriit Athena : and yours on the seven psalms, &c. 
have some advantages that way. 

You see, Po|»e, Gay, and 1, use all our endeavours 
to mukc folks merry and wise, and profess to have no 
enemies, except knaves and fools. 1 confess myself to 
lie exempted from them iu one article, which was en- 
gaging with a ministry, to prevent if possible the 
evils that have overrun the natiou, and iny foolish real 
in endeavouring to save this wretched island. Where- 
in though I succeeded absolutely in one important 
article ; b yet even there I lost all hope of favour from 
those in power here, and disobliged the court of Eng- 
land, and have in twenty years drawn above one thou- 
sand scurrilous libels oti myself, without any other 
recompense than the love of the Irish vulgar, and two 
or three dosen sign-posts of the Drapicr iu this city, be- 
sides those that arc scattered in country towns ; and 
even these are half worn out. So that whatever little 
genius God has given me, I may justly pretend to have 
• Yet h® n;< of the author of the ** Night Thoughts 
** So in a saw-pit and wet weather. 

Is-t Noting and Phillips drudge togetlicr.' 
t Against Wood's copper haifpi-uoc. 
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been the worst manager of it to my own advantage uf 
any man upon earth. 

August s. 

What I have above written has long lain by me, 
tliut I might consider further: but I have been p,utly 
out of order, and partly plagued with a lawsuit often 
yews’ standing, anil I doulit very ill closed up, althongh 
it concerns two-thirds of my little fortune. Think 
whether such jieriods of life are proper to encourage 
poetical or philosophical speculation*. 

I shall not therefore tire you any longer; hut, with 
great acknowledgment for the distinction you please 
to show me, desire to lie always thought, with great 
truth and a most particular esteem, sir, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, Jonathan Swinr. 
We have sometimes editions printed here of books 
from England, which I know not whether you are 
in a way of getting. I will name some below, and 
if you approve of any, I shall willingly increase 
your library ; they are small, consequently more port- 
able in your marches, and, which is more important, 
the present will be cheaper for me. Dr. Young's 
Satires, Mr. Gay's Works, Mr. Pope's Works, Pope’s 
“ Duuciad," Gay's “ Fables," 44 Art of Politics,*’ 
aud some other trifles iu verse, &c. 


TO MR. GAY. AND THE DUCHESS OP 
QUEEKSRERRY. 

Dublin, October S. 1731. 

I USUALLY write to friends after a pause of a few weeks, 
that I may not interrupt them in better company, 1 let- 
ter thoughts, and better diversions. I believe, I have 
told you of a great man, who said to me, that he never 
once in bis life received a good letter from Ireland; 
for which there are reasons enough without affronting 
our understanding*. For there is not one person out 
of this couutry who regards any events that pass here, 
unless lie has an estate or employment. I cannot tell 
that you or 1 ever gave the least provocation to the 
present ministry and much less to the court ; and yet 
1 am ten times more out of favour than you. For my 
own port, I do not see the policy of 0 |teriing common 
letters, directed to persons generally known; for a 
man's understanding would lie very weak to convey 
secrets by the post, if he knew any, which I declare i 
do not : and besides, I think the world is already so 
well informed by plain events, that I question whether 
the ministers have any secrets at all. Neither would 
I lie under any apprehension if a letter should be sent 
me full of treason ; because I cannot hinder people 
from writing what they please, nor sending it to me; 
and although it should be discovered to have lieen 
opened before it came to my hand, I would only bum 
it and think no further. 1 approve of the scheme you 
have to grow somewhat richer, though, I ogTee, you 
will meet with discouragements ; and it is reasonable 
you should, considering what kind of pens are at this 
time only employed and encouraged. For you must 
allow that the bad painter was in the right, who, hav- 
ing painted a cock, drove away all the cocks and bens, 
and even the chickens, for fear those who passed by his 
shop might make a comparison with his work. And 1 
will say one thing in spite of the post-officers, that 
since wit and learning began to be made use of in our 
kingdoms, they were never professedly thrown aside, 
contemned and punished, till within your own memory; 
nor duluess and ignorance ever so openly encouraged 
and promoted. In answer to what you say of my liv- 
ing among you, if I could do it to my case : perlmiw 
you have heard of a scheme for an exchange in Berk- 
shire proposed by two of our friends; but, beside 
the difficulty of adjusting certain circumstances, it 
would no! answer. 1 am at u lime of life that tceks 
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e. me ami independence : you will hear my reason* when 
you see those friends, and I concluded them with say- 
ing : that I would rather be a freeman among slaves, 
than a slave among freemen. The dignity of my pre- 
sent station damps the pertness of inferior puppies ami 
‘squires, which, without plenty and ease on your side 
the Channel, would break my heart in a month. 
Madam, — See what it is to live where I do. I am 
utterly ignorant of that same St rad o del Poe; and yet, 
if that author he agaiust lending or giving money, I 
cannot but thiuk him a good courtier ; which 1 am 
sure your grace is not, — no not so much as to he a 
maid of honour. For I am certainly informed, that 
you are neither a freethinker nor can sell bargains ; 
that you can neither spell, nor talk, nor write, nor 
tliink like a courtier. Then you pretend to be re- 
spected for qualities which have been out of fashion 
ever since you were almost in your cradle ; that your 
contempt for a fine petticoat is an infallible mark of 
disaffection ; which is further confirmed by your ill 
taste for wit, in preferring two old-fashioned poets lie- 
fore Duck or Cibber. Besides, you spell in such a 
manner os no court lady can read, and write in such 
an old-fashioned style, as none of them can understand. 
You need not be in pain about Mr. Gay’s stock of 
health. I promise you he will spend it all upon laziuess, 
and run deep in debt by a winter's repose in town; 
therefore I entreat your grace will order him to move 
his chop* less and his legs more, for the six cold 
mouths, else he will spend all his money in physic and 
coach-hire. I am in much perplexity about your 
graces declaration of the manner in which you dispose 
what you call your love anti respect, which, you say, 
are not paid to merit, but to your own humour. Now, 
madam, my misfortune is, that 1 have nothing to plead 
but abundance of merit; and there goes- an ugly ob- 
servation, tliat the humour of ladies is apt to change. 
Now, madam, if I should go to Amesbury with a great 
load of merit, and your grace happen to be out of 
humour, and will not purcliase my merchandise at the 
price of your respect, the goods may lie damaged, and 
nobody else will take them off my hands. Besides, you 
have declared Mr. Gay to hold the first port, and I, 
but the second ; which is hard treatment, since I shall be 
the newest acquaintance by some years ; and I will 
appeal to all the rest of your sex, whether such an in- 
novation ought to be allowed? 1 should be ready to 
say in the common forms, that 1 was much obliged to 
the lady who wished she could give me the best living, 
Ac., if I did not vehemently suspect it was the very 
same lady who spoke many things to me in the same 
style, and also with regard to the gentleman at your 
elbow when you writ, whose dupe ne was, as well as 
of her waiting woman ; but they were both arrant knaves, 
as I told him and a third friend, though they will not 
believe it to this day. I desire to present my most 
humble respects to my lord duke, and with my hearti- 
est prayer for the prosperity of the whole family, re- 
main your grace’s, Ac. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE OOUNTESf* OF SUFFOLK. 

October 2«, 1721. 

Mat AM, — Your ladyship's last letter made me a little 
grave, and in going to answer it, I was in danger of 
leaning on my elbow (^1 mean my left elbow) to con- 
sider what I should wnte ; which posture I never used 
except when I was under a necessity of writing to 
fools, or lawyers, or ministers of state, where I am to 
consider what is to be said. But as I write to a per- 
son whom I esteem, 1 am in no pain at all. 

It would be an injury to you or Mr. Pope, to give 
thanks to either of you for justifying me about those 
letters sent to the queen, because to think me guilty 
would disgrace your understandings ; and. as he is 


my best friend, so your ladyship owes me no malice, 
except that of raillery; and good raillery is always 
sincere. And if her majesty were deceived, it would 
lessen my opinion of her judgment ; which would no 
otherwise affect me than by making me sorry upon 
her own account. But what your ladyship would 
have me discover, through all your refined civilities, 
is my great imprudence in ordering that monument to 
be fixed in my cathedral. I shall not trouble you 
with a long story— but if ever a numerous venerable 
body of dignified clergymen had reason to complain 
of the highest repeated indignity, in return of the 
greatest honour offered by them to persons they were 
wholly strangers to, then my chapter is not to lie 
blamed, nor I who proposed the matter to them : which, 
however, I could have done by my own authority, 
but rather chose it should be the work of us all. 
And 1 will confess it was upon their advice that I 
omitted the only two passages which had much bitter- 
ness in them ; and which a bishop here, one after your 
own heart, blamed me very much for leaving out ; 
declaring that the treatment given us by the Schom- 
berg family deserved a great deal worse. Indeed, 
madam, I sliall not attempt to convince England of 
anything that relates to this kingdom. The drapier, 
whom you mention, could not do it in relatiou to the 
halfpence- Neither can the parliament here con- 
vince you that we ought not to be just now in so mi- 
serable condition in every article of distress. Why 
should the Schomberg family be so uneasy at a thing 
they were so long warned of, and were told they might 
prevent for 50/. ? But here I wish your ladyship 
would put the queen in mind of what passed between 
her majesty and me upon the subject ot Ireland, when 
she was princess of Wales, and appeared so much to 
pity this distressed kingdom, ana gave me leave to 
write to her if ever I should live to see her oueen ; tliat 
she would answer my letter, and promised, that in such 
a case she would use all her credit to relieve it. 
Whereupon I desired Dr. Arlmthuot, who was present, 
to be witness of what she said ; and her majesty con- 
firmed it. I will not ask what the event has been. 

If any state scribble writ here should happen to 

reach London, I entreat your ladyship would continue 
to do me the justice of believing my innocence, be- 
cause 1 lately assured the duke of Dorset that J would 
never have a hand in any such thing. But I gave him 
my reason before his secretary ; that looking upon this 
kingdom's condition as absolutely desperate, 1 would 
uot prescribe a dose to the dead. Some parts of your 
i letter I do not understand. Mrs. Barber was recom- 
mended to me by Dr. Delon y, who is now in London, 
and whom I once presented to you at Marble-hill. 
She seems to be a woman of piety and genius ; ami 
though I never visited her in my life, yet was 1 dispose*! 
to do her good offices on the doctor's account, and her 
own good character. By Lady M ■ I cannot 
guess whom you mean. Mrs. Haywood I have heard 
of as a stupid, infamous, scribbling woman, but have 
not seen any of ber productions. And now, madam, 
I utterly acquit your ladyship of all things that may 
concern me, except your good opinion, and that very 
little share I can pretend to in your memory. I never 
knew a lady who had so many qualities to beget 
esteem ; but how you act as a friend is out of my way 
to judge. As to the queen, whom 1 never offended, 
since it would be presumption in me to imagine I ever 
came voluntarily into her thoughts, so it roust be a 
mortification to think, when 1 happen to be named in 
her presence, it is usually to my disadvantage. 1 re- 
member to have once told her majesty, bow bard a 
thing it was that when a prince or great minister had 
once received an ill impression of any person, al- 
. though from the most false information, although the 
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prince were demonstrably convinced of the person's in- 
nocence, yet tlie impression still continued ; and her 
majesty condemned the severity of such a proceeding. 
1 had said the same thing before to sir R. Walpole; 
who, upon reporting it to others, was pleased to give it 
a turn tliat I did not deserve. I remember the plaid, 
I nit 1 forgot the crown, and the meaning of it. If 
you hail thought tit to have sent me as much of the 
pi aii l os would have made me a morning- cap before 
it fell to the share of the lowest of your women, 1 
should have been proud that tny head should have 
worn your livery. But if you are weary of your cha- 
racter, it must lie upon iny hands, for 1 know no other 
whom it will fit. And if your ladyship will not allow 
it to be a character, 1 am sure it may pass for a predic- 
tion. If you should put the some fancy into the queen s 
head, I must send her a much larger character, and in 
royal paper, otherwise she will not be able to wrap the 
bundle iu it. I fear so long a letter is beyond your 
mercy to forgive; but your ladyship is sure to be easy 
till Mr. Pope shall tell me that you are content to receive 
another. I should be heartily sorry if your increase 
in honour and employment has not been accomjiauied 
with increase of health. Let Mr. Pope in all his 
letters give me a particular account on this head, and 
pray God I may never have the least motive to pity 
you. For as a courtier, 1 forgive your amt endurat ; 
which I once charged on my lord Chesterfield, and he 
did not dislike it And you have not a favourite or 
flatterer who makes more outward offers of wishes for 
your ease and happiness than I do prayers from the bot- 
tom of my heart, which proceed entirely from that respect 
and esteem wherewith 1 am, madam, your ladyship's 
roost obedient humble servant, Jonathan Swiit. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

November 4, 1731. 

I believe in my conscience, that though you had 
answered mine before, the second was nevertheless 
welcome. 

So much for your topscript, not postscript ; and in 
very sincere earnest I heartily thank you for remem- 
1 wring me so often. Since I came out of the country 
my riding days are over; for 1 never was for your 
Hyde-p&rk courses, although my courage serves me 
very well at a hand-gallop in the country, six or seven 
miles, with one horseman and a ragged lad, a labourer’s 
boy, that is to be clothed when he can run fast enough 
to keep up with my horse, who has yet only proved 
his dexterity by escaping from school. But my courage 
fails me for riding in town, where I should bare the 
happiness to meet with plenty of your very pretty 
fellows that manage their own horses to show their art ; 
or that think a postilion's cap with a white frock the 
most becoming dress. These and their grooms I am 
most bitterly afraid of, because, you must know, if my 
complaisant friend, your Presbyterian housekeeper/ 
can remember anything like such days with me, that 
is a very good reason for me to remember that time is 
} >ast ; and your toupets would rejoice to see a burse 
throw On ancient gentlewoman, 

I am sorry to bear you are no wiser in Ireland than 
we English; for our birthday was as fine as hands 
could make us ; but I question much wbether wc all 
paid ready money. I mightily approve of my duchess's 
•icing dressed in your manufacture ; b if your ladies will 
follow her example in all things, they cannot do amiss. 
And I (lore say you will soon find that the more you 
know of them both the better you will like them; or 
• Mrs. Brent, widow of s printer In Dublin, with whom the 
dean lodged when a joung man. 

h The duchess of Dorset appeared at the castle of Dublin 
wholly clad in the manufacture* of Ireland mi his majesty's 
birthday in 1743, when the duke was a second time lord lieu- 
Irnisii 
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else Ireland lias strangely depraved your taste, and that 
my own vanity will not let me believe since you still 
flatter me. 

Why do you tantalize me? Let me see you in 
England again if you dure ; and choose your residence, 
summer or winter, St. Jaines’s-square or Drayton. I 
defy you in all shapes, lie it dean of St. Patrick’s 
governing England or Ireland, or politician drapier. 
But my choice should be “ the parson iu lady Betty’s 
chamber.” 

Make haste then if you have a mind to oblige your 
ever sincere hearty old frieud, Lady Betty. 


PROM MR. GAY AND THE DUKE OF QUEEN SHERRY • 
Fob about this month or six weeks past I have been 
rambling from home, or have been at what 1 may not 
improperly call other home*, at Dawleyand at Twick- 
enham ; and I really think at every one of my homes 
you have as good a pretension as myself ; for 1 find 
them all exceeding disappointed by the lawsuit that 
has kept you this summer from us. Mr. Pope told 
me tliat affair was now over, that you have the estate 
which was your security ; 1 wish you had your own 
money ; for 1 wish you free from every engagement 
that keeps us from one another. I think you deciphered 
the last letter we sent you very judiciously. You 
may make your own conditions at Amesbury, where I 
am at present ; you may do the same at Daw ley ; and 
Twickenham you know is your own. But if you 
rather chouse to five with me (that is to say, if you 
will give up your right and title) I will purchase the 
house you and J used to dispute about over against 
Ham-walks, on purpose to entertain you. Name your 
day, and it shall be done. I have lived with you ; 
and 1 wish to do so again in any place and upon any 
terms. The duchess docs not kuowof my writing, hut 
1 promised to acquaint the duke the next time I wrote 
to you, and for aught I know he may tell the duchess, 
and she may tell sir William Wyudbam, who is now 
here ; and for fear they should all have something to 
say to you, I leave die rest of the paper till 1 see the 
duke. 

TIIE DUKE. 

Mr. Gay tells me you seem to doubt what authority 
my wife and he have to invite a person hither, who by 
agreement is to have the government of the place during 
his stay ; when at the same time it does not appear thut 
the present master of these demesnes has been con- 
sulted in it. The truth of the matter is diis ; I did 
not know whether you might not have suspected me 
for a sort of a pert coxcomb had I put in ray word iu 
the late correspondence between you and my wife. 
Ladies (by the courtesy of tlie world) enjoy privileges 
not allowed to men ; and iu many cases the same thing 
is called a favour from a lady which might perhaps he 
looked upon as impertinence from a man. Upon this 
reflection I have hitherto refrained from writing to you, 
having never had the pleasure of conversing with you 
otherwise; and os that is a thing I most sincerely wish, 
I would not venture to meddle in a negotiation that 
seemed to lie in so fair a way of producing that de- 
sirable end. But our friend John has not done me 
justice if he has never mentioned to you how much I 
wish for the pleasure of seeing you here; and though 
I liave not till now avowedly taken any steps toward 
bringing it about, what has passed conducive to it has 
bceu all along with my privity and consent, and I do 
now formally ratify all the preliminary articles and 
conditions agreed to on the part of my wife, and will 
undertake for the due observance of them. I depend 
upou my friend John to answer for my sincerity. I 
• Indorsed ** No dale', merited Novrnibee i, 1731.’* 
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was not long at court, and nave been a country gentle 
man for some time. 

Poll mnniis sub linos darqm* iltls. 

8ive big fig gsipite gnaros* 

TUB REV MR P1LKINGTON TO MR. BOWYER THE 
PRINTER 

Novemlicr 9, 1731. 

Sir, — I have been much surprised at your long silence, 
anil perhaps you have been affected in the same manner 
at mine. Rut as I hope always to preserve the friendship 
we have begun, I must acquaint you with the reasons 
of my conduct. 

I have the misfortune to live in a scene of great 
hurry ; and between attending those who live in high 
stations who honour me with tlicir friendship, and dis- 
charging the duties of my profession, I lmve scarce a 
moment disengaged ; yet I constantly desired my friend 
Faulkner to write to you in my name, because I 
imagined it would save postage ; and I thought it un- 
reasonable to trouble you with my letters when 1 had 
no very urgent business to write to you upon, and had 
too many obligations to you to think of adding to your 
expense. But I cannot imagine what you can plead 
in your case for your neglect of writing to me, who am 
desirous to continue a constant correspondence ; 1 shall 
be glad to hear you justify yourself. 

Yesterday I saw a letter of yours to Mr. Faulkner, 
and on so distressful ft subject that I very sensibly 
shared in your affliction.* I atn naturally apt to pity 
the woes of my fellow creatures, but the wounds of 
my friend are my own. Here my office ought to be to 
administer comfort to you in so great a calamity, but 
1 know how much easier it is to preach patience and 
resignation than to practise either. The strongest reason 
act* but feebly upon the heart that is loaded with 
grief, nor is the highest eloquence powerful enough to 
heal a wounded spirit. Time and a firm trust in 
Divine Providence, which undoubtedly orders all 
things for the best, are the only ministers of comfort in 
our misfortunes; and I hope your own virtue will 
enable you to bear this affliction with the resolution of 
a Christian, ihough joined with all the tenderness of a 
friend and the fondest esteem for the memory of that 
relation you liave lost. 

I desired Mr. Faulkner, about six weeks ago, to 
return you my thanks for your kindness in procuring 
me the hooks from Mr. Giles's, which I received safe, 
and also the box of those writings of mine ; and I am 
extremely grieved to find that Faulkner neglected 
men'ioning either. I had not known it only for your 
postscript wherein you desire to know whether I received 
them. I would have wrote to you before this if 1 had 
not believed that your charge was paid ; for Dr. Delany 
is, I believe, by this time in London ; and he wrote to 
me from Rath for directions where to find you in 
IiOiulnn, that be might pay olT his bill, and return you 
his thanks for your kindness to us. Let me beg the 
favour of you to acquaint Mr. Giles with this, liecause 
I would not for any consideration seem to forget my 
creditors, though in another country. If Dr. Delany 
be not come to you, I desire you will inquire out his 
lodgings; and I believe you may be informed cither 
at lord Rolinghroke's or Mr. Percival’s, in Conduit- 
street. Tell him your name whenever you go to wait 
upon him, and I assure you the doctor will be extremely 
friendly to you, and glad to see you, for I have often 
talked to him of you. 

1 received ninety-four books' from you, but I believe 
vou must commit them to the charge of Mr. Faulkner, 
because I have no opportunity of selling but bestowing 

* This U another ham! ; possibly *ir W. Wyndham's. 
b The <lralb of Mi*. Bowycr. 
c Mr. PilhiDgWa pocn.J, printed in 1730. 


them ; for when any of my friends are drsironsto Idrt 
one, and ask me where they are to be had, I am always 
too generous or too bashful (which is a great rarity 
umoug us Irish) to uccept of payment for them ; and 
by this means I shall lie under the necessity of giving 
all away, which would lie too expensive an article to 
me. Now what 1 think would answer, would be to 
send what I have not bestowed to Mr. Faulkner, and 
let him publish in his newspaper ttat he has imported 
some of those books, and let him be accountable to you 
for the sale. I wrote to you for thirty, which I ex- 
pected to give away, and I believe I have distributed 
so many. When I receive your answer, I will give 
you a particular uccount, and remit you the money for 
them the first opportunity. If I find Dr. Delany *• 
lodgings out from ouy friends here, or from his letters 
to me, I will give you immediate notice. I should be 
glad to have any catalogues that were now selling in 
Ixmdon ; and if you could send any of them, or any 
other little pamphlets, they may be directed to the 
lord- bishop of Killala, in Dublin, for me. I never 
received either five “ Monthly Chronicle" for March, 
nor the “ Hiatoria Literal ia’’ for ditto; I believe it 
miscarried by being directed to Faulkner; they were 
not for Dr. Delany, but for another gentleman in town ; 
but I had forgot till the gentleman asked me for them 
the other day. I sliall be glad to hear from you 
soon , and am your most sincere friend. 

Matt. Pii junoton. 

There is one Green, a bookseller, lately come from 
London to this town, who has imported a very 
curious collection of books, but lie has rated (hem so 
excessively dear, and seems to act so haughtily in 
the sale of them, that I believe altove three- fourths of 
them will be sent back to-moiTow to England again. 

1 made the dean of St. Patrick's go with me there 
the first morning ; but all the books were too dear 
for either of us. 

FROM MR. GAY AND MR. POPE. 

December 1, 1731. 

You used to complain that Mr.Popeaud 1 would not let 
you speak ; you may now lie even with us, and take it 
out in writing. If you do not send to me now and 
then, the post-office will think me of no consequence, 
for I have no correspondent but you. You may keep 
as far from us as vou please, you cannot be forgotten 
by those who ever knew you, and therefore p!ea*v me 
by sometimes showing that I am not forgot by you. I 
have nothing to take me off my friendship to you ; 1 
seek no new acquaintance, ami court no favour ; 1 
spend no shillings in coaches or chairs to levees or 
great visits, and as I do not want the assistance of 
some that I formerly conversed with, I will not so 
much as seem to seek to be a dependant. As to my 
studies, I have not been entirely idle, though 1 cannot 
say that I have yet perfected anything. \V hat I have 
done is something in the way of those fables I have 
already published. All the money I get is by saving, 
so that by habit there may lie some hopes f if I grow 
richer) of my becoming a miser. All misers have their 
excuses ; the motive to my parsimony is independence. 
If J were to be represented by the duchess, (she is such 
a downright niggard for me,', this character might not 
be allowed me; but I really think 1 am covetous 
enough for any who lives at the court end of the town, 
and who is us jhhit as myself; fur I do not pretend that 
I am equally saving with S— — k. Mr. Lewis desired 
you might be told tluU he has 5/. of yours in his hands, 
which he fancies you may have forgot, for he will 
liardly allow that a verseman can have a just know- 
ledge of his own affairs. When you got rid of your 
lawsuit I was in hopes that you had got your own and 
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was free from every vexation of the law ; but Mr. Pope 
tells me yuu are not entirely out of your jierplexity, 
though yon have the security now in your own posses- 
sion ; but still your case is not so bail as captain Gulli- 
ver's, who was ruined by having a decree for him with 
costs. I have had an injunction for me against pirating 
booksellers, which I am sure to get nothing by, and 
will, I fear, in the end drain me of some money. When 
I began this prosecution, I fancied there would be some 
end of it; but the law still goes on, and it is probable 
I shall some time or other see an attorney's bill as long 
as the book. Poor duke Disney is dead, and has left 
what he had among his friends, among whom are bird 
Rolingbroke, 500/.; Mr. Pelham, 500/.; sir YVilliam 
Wyndhams youngest son, 500/. ; gen. Hill, 500/. ; 
lord Mosham's son, 500/. 

You have the good wishes of thus c 1 converse with; 
they know they gratify me when they remember you ; 
but I really think they do it purely for your own sake. 
I am satisfied with the love and friendship of good 
men, and envy not the demerits of those who are most 
conspicuously distinguished. Therefore as I set a just 
value upon your friendship, you cannot please me mure 
than letting me now and then know that you remember 
me ; the only satisfaction of distant friends ! 

P.S. Mr. Gay’s is a good letter; mine will he a very 
dull one ; and yet what you will think the worst of it 
is what should be its excuse, that I write in a headach 
that lias lasted three days. I am never ill but I think 
of your ailments, and repine that they mutually hinder 
our being together ; though iu one point 1 am apt to 
dilTer from you, for you shun your friends when you 
are in those circumstances and 1 desire them ; your 
way is the more generous, mine the more tender. Lady 
Suflblk took your letter very kindly, for I had prepared 
her to expect no answer under a twelvemonth ; but 
kindness perhaps is a word uot applicable to courtiers. 
However, she is an extraordinary woman here, who 
will do you common justice. For God’s sake, why all 
this scruple about lord Doliugbrokc's keeping your 
horses, who has a park : or about my keeping you on 
a pint of wine a-dny ? We are infinitely richer than 
you imagine ; John Gay shall help me to entertain you, 
though you come like a king I ajar with fifty knights. — 
Though such prospects as I wish cannot now be formed 
for fixing you with us, time may provide better before 
you part again; the old lord* may die, the benefice 
may drop, or, at worst, you may rnrTy me into Ireland. 
You will see a work of lord Roliugbroke's and one of 
mine; which, with a just neglect of the present age, 
consult only posterity ; and, with a noble scorn of 
politics, aspire to philosophy. I am glad you resolve 
to meddle no more with the low concerns and interests 
of parties even of countries (for countries are but larger 
parties), Quid verum atquc decent, curort , el rogare, 
nostrum tit. 1 am much pleased with your desigu 
1 1 pou Rochefoucault's maxim, pray finish it. b I am 
happy whenever you join our names together ; so would 
Dr. Arbutlmot he, hut at this time he can be pleased 
with nothing, for his darling son is dying in all pro- 
bability, by the melancholy account I received this 
morning. 

The paper you ask me about is of little value. It 
might have been a seasonable satire upon the scandal- 
ous language and passion with which men of con- 
dition have stooped to treat one another : surely they 
sacrifice too much to the people when they sacrifice 
their own characters, families, &c., to the diversion of 
that rabble of readers. I agree with you in my con- 
tempt of most fiopularity, fame, tkc. Even as a writer 
1 am cool iti it ; and whenever you see what I am 
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now writing,* you will l»e convinced I would please 
hut a few, and (if J could) make mankind less ad- 
mirers, and greater reusoners. 1 study much more to 
render my own portion of being easy, and to keep this 
peev ish frame of the human body iu good humour. 
Infirmities have now quite unmanned me, and it will 
delight you to hear they are not increased, though nut 
diminished. I thank God I do not very much want 
people to attend tnp, though my mother now cannot. 
When I am sick, I lie down ; when 1 am better, I rise 
up: 1 am used to the headache, &c. If greater pains 
arrive, (such as my late rheumatism,) the servants 
bathe and plaster me, or the surgeon scarifies me, ami 
I bear it, because 1 must. This is the evil of nature, 
uot of fortuuc. 1 am just now as well as when you 
were here: 1 pray God yuu were no worse. 1 sin- 
cerely wish my life were jiassed near you, and such 
as it is, I would not repine at it. 

All you mention remember you, and wish you here. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Jauuary II, 1732. 

It is well for Mr. Pope your letter came as it did, for 
otherwise I had called for my coach, and was going to 
make a thorough search at his house ; for that 1 was 
most positively assured that you were there in person 
the duke of Dorset can tell you. Aon creito is all the 
Latin I know, and the most useful word upon all 
occasions to me. However, like most other people, 1 
can give it up for what I wish; so for once I believed, 
or at least went half way iu what I hoped was true, 
and then, for the only time, your letter was unwel- 
come. You tell me you have a request, which is 
purely personal to me; non cretlo for that; for 1 am 
sure you would uot be so disagreeable as not to have 
made it, when you know it is a pleasure mid satisfac- 
tion to me to do anything you desire, by which you 
may find you are not tout consequence to me. 

1 met with your friend Mr. Pope the other day. 
He complains of not being well, and indeed looked 
ill. I fear that neither his wit or sense do arm him 
enough against being hurt by malice ; and that he is 
too sensible of w hat fools say : the run is much uguitisi 
him on tiie duke of CbandoeV* account: but I believe 
their rage is uot kindness to the duke, but glad to 
give it vent with some tolerable pretence. 1 wish your 
presence would have such a miraculous effect as your 
design on Biddy’s [Floyd] speech ; you know formerly 
her tongue was not apt to run much by inclination; 
but now every winter is kept still perforce, for she 
commonly gets a violent cold that lasts her all winter. 
Rut as to that quarrelsome friend of the duke of Dorset's, 
1 will let her loose at you, and see which can get the 
better. Miss Kelly® was a very pretty girl when she 
went from hence, and the beaux showed there good 
taste by liking her. I hear her father is now kind to 
her; but, if she is not mightily altered, she would give 
up some of her aits and eqiiijxage to live iu England. 

Since you are so good as to inquire after my health, 
I ought to inform you I never was better iu uiy life 
than this winter. I have escaped Uith headaches and 
gout ; and, that yours may not bo in danger by read- 
ing sm li a long letter, I will add no more, but bid 
adieu to my dear dean. E. Gekm vin. 

1 This was nid whiUt he was fmj'lnjrrd on the " E* ay on 
Man," net yet published. 1731. 

b There is no doubt but Mr Pope intended the chancier of 
Titoon. in his Epistle on the U«** of lUchea iu works of Me. 
addressed to the earl of Burl-u'.-ton. for ihe Duke «»1 Chain! i- 

c Daughter of Denim Kelly, esq . a gentlenmu of very good 
estate in lrolnud, who was ronimiltcd to tin* Tower of Louii.-li 
iu 1722, on suspicion of correspond in,.; with the pretender ; but 
nothing could be proved against him. 


s Dud Sit. John, fattier of Itoliugbroke. 
b The dean's poeui ou his owu death. 
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PROM MB. OAY. 

London. January 18, 1788. 

Dear Sir, — I t is now pant nine o'clock. I deferred 
aitting down to write to you, in expectation to liaye 
aeen Mr. Pope, who left me two or three hour*, again 
to try to find lord Burlington, within whose wall* 1 
have not been admitted thi* year and a half; but for 
what reason I know not. Mr. Pope ii ju*t thi* minute 
come in, but had not the good luck to find him : *o 
tliat I cannot give you any satisfaction in the affair 
you writ la*t about. He designs to *ee him to morrow ; 
and, if anything can be done, he say* you shall hear 
from him. 

By the beginning of my letter, you see how I de- 
cline in favour ; but I look upon it as my particular 
distinction, thnt as soon as the court gains a man, I 
lose him. It is a mortification I have been used to, 
so I bear it as a philosopher should. 

The letter which you writ to me and the duke, I 
received ; aud Mr. Pope showed me that directed to 
him, which gave me more pleasure than all the letter* 
you have writ since 1 saw you, as it gives me hopes of 
seeing you soon. 

Were I to acquaint the duke and duchess of my 
writing, I know that they would have something to 
say to you, and perhajw would prevent .my sending 
the letter this post, so I choose to say nothing about it. 
You are in great favour and esteem with all that love 
me, which is one great reason that I love and esteem 
them. 

Whenever you will order me to turn your fortune 
into ready money, I will obey you ; but I choose to 
leave it where it is till you want it, as it carries some 
interest ; though it might be now sold to some advan- 
tage, and is liable to rises and falls with the other 
stocks. It may be higher as well as lower ; so I will 
not dispose of it till I hear from you. I am impatient 
to see you, so are all your friends. You have taken 
your resolution, and I shall lienceforth every week 
expect an agreeable surprise. The bellman rings for 
rise letter, so 1 can say no more. 

MR. PILKINGTON TO MR. BOWYER 

February 5, 1738. 

Sir, — 1 find you are resolved to lay me under so 
many obligations to you, that, upon principles of gra- 
titude, I must be always desirous to promote your in- 
terest to the utmost of my power. I think you have 
nothing more left to do but to make tlie experiment, 
by putting it in my way to return your favours. I 
sent sixty-five books to Mr. Faulkner’s, and hone, 
some time or other, to have it in my power to make 
acknowledgments. I find Mr. Faulkner sent you a 
little pamphlet of my writing, called “ An Infallible 
Scheme to pay the Debts of this Nation.” I have the 
honour to see it mistaken for the dean's, both in 
Dublin and in vour part of the world ; but I am still 
diffident of it, whether it will merit esteem or contempt. 
It was a sudden whim ; and 1 was tempted to send it 
into the world by the approbation which the dean 
(my wisest and best friend) expressed when be read it: 
if you were concerned in the printing of it, I hope you 
will be no sufferer. I am very much obliged to you 
for receiving the young printer, whom I recommended 
to you, in so friendly a manner. If I can, on this 
side of the water, be serviceable to any friend of yours, 
command me. 

I am much pleased to hear of your acquaintance 
with Dr. Delany, who is the best of friends ; and I do 
not doubt but your affection for him will increase with 
your intimacy with him. 1 desire you to present my 
service to him ; and tell him that the dean designs to 
trouble him to buy a convenient microscope, llial 
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he may find out lioth myself and my house with 
greater ease than he can at present, because we are 
both so excessively small, that he can scarce discover 
either. 1 hope to hear soon from you, although it be 
parliament time, and you hurried with business; aud 
shall always be your sincere friend and servant, 

Matt. Piulikcton. 


TO THE REV. MR. WINDAR. 

Dublin. February 19. 173f. 

Sir, — I hart the favour of yours of the fith instant. I 
have been above a fortnight confined by an accidental 
■train, and neither read nor walk, nor easily write, else 
you should have heard from me sooner. I am heartily 
sorry for your disorder, and am the more sensible 
by those I have myself, though not of the same kind, 
but a constant disposition to giddiuess, which I fear 
my present confinement, with the want of exercise, 
will increase. I am afraid you could not light upon 
a more unqualified man to serve you, or my nearest 
friends, in any manner, with people in power ; for I 
have the misfortune to be not only under the particular 
displeasure both of the king and queen, as everybody 
knows, but likewise of every person, both in England 
and Ireland, who are well with the court, or can do 
me good or hurt. And although this and the two last 
lieutenants were of my old acquaintance, yet I never 
could prevail with any of them to give a living to 
a sober grave clergyman, who married my near 
relation, and has been long in the church ; so that he 
is still my curate ; and I reckon this present governor 
will do like the rest. I believe there is not any person you 
see from this town who does not know that my situa- 
tion is as I describe. If you or your son were in 
favour with any bishop or patron, perhaps it might 
be contrived to have them put in mind, or solicited ; 
but I am no way proper to be the first mover, be- 
cause there is not one spiritual or temporal lord in 
Ireland whom I visit, or by whom I am visited, bnt 
am as mere a monk as any in Spain ; and there is not 
a clergyman on the top of a mountain who so little 
converses with mankind, or is so little regarded by 
them, on any other account except showing malice. 
All this I bear as well as I can ; eat my morsel 
alone like a king, and am constantly at home when 
I am not riding or walking, which I do often, and 
always alone. 

I give you this picture of myself out of old friend- 
ship: from whence you may judge what share of 
spirits and mirth is now left me. Yet 1 cannot read 
at nights, and am therefore forced to scribble some- 
thing, whereof nine things in ten are burned next 
morning. Forgive this tediousness in the pen, which 
] acquire by the want of spending it in talk ; and 
believe *lne to be, with true esteem and friendship, 
your most obedient humble servant, &c. 

Jonathan Swirr. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

February 23. 1738. 

I like to know my power, (if it is so,) that I can 
make you uneasy at my not writing; though I shall 
not often care to exert it, lest you should grow weary 
of me and my correspondence ; but the slowness 
of my answer does not come from the emptiness of 
my heart, but the emptiness of my head ; and that 
you know, is nature’s fault, not mine. 1 was not 
learned enough to know non credo has been so lung 
in fashion ; but every day convinces me more of the 
necessity of it, not but that 1 often wish against my- 
self; as, for example, I would fain believe you are 
coming to England, t>e cause most of yum acquaint- 
ance tell me so; and yet 1 turn, aud wind, and sift 
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Vour letters to find anything like it being true ; but 
instead of that, there I find a lawsuit, which is a worse 
tie bjr the leg than your lameness. And, pray, what 
is this “ hurt above my heal f” Have you had a 
fellow-feeling with ray lord-lieutenant [the duke of 
Dorset] of the gout, and call it a sprain, as he does ? 
who has lied so long and often to disguise it, that 1 
verily think he has not a new story left. Does he do 
the same in Ireland ? for there 1 hoped he would have 
given a better example. 

I find you are grown a horrid flatterer, or else you 
could never have thought of anything so much to my 
taste as this piece of marble you speak of for ray sister 
Penelope,* which I desire may be at my expeiise. 1 
cannot lie exact, neither as to the time nor year, but 
she died soou after we came there, and we did not 
stay quite two years, and were in England some 
months before king William died. I wish I had my 
dame Wadgar's, or Mr. Ferris's memorandum head, 
that I might know whether it was “at the time of 
goose berries.”* 

Surely your Irish air is very tad for darts ; if Mrs. 
Kelly's are blunted already, make her cross father let 
her come over, and we would not use her so in 
England. If my duchess 6 sees company iu a morning,, 
you need not grumble at the hour ; it must be purely 
from great complaisance, for that never was her taste 
here, though she is os early a riser as the generality of 
ladies are : and 1 believe there are not many dressing- 
rooms in London but mine where the early idle 
come. 

Adieu abruptly : for I will have no more formal 
humble servants, with your whole name at the bottom, 
as if I was asking you your catechism. 

FROM SIR CHARLES WOGAN.* 

February 27. 173*. 

I have the honour of a very obliging letter from a per- 
sou whose penetration 1 flattered myself I could have 
escaped : although I might assure him, with great sin- 
cerity, that I never had a more earnest desire for any 
man's acquaintance and friendship than for bis. Upon 
the late occasion, it is true, my design was to have tra- 
velled and been received incognito. I had taken ray 
measures for it in the best manner I could devise. But 
all my art and travestie was vain. His Mentor was su- 

a Lady Penelope Berkeley dicxl in Dublin, while her father 
vk in the government, and was Interred in St. Andrew's 
church, under the altar. No monument was erected to her 
memory till about this time, when Dr. Swift caused a plate of 
blark marble to be fixed in the wall over the altar-piece, w ith 
this inscription : — ' 

** Underneath lieth ihe body of the Lady Penelope Berkeley, 
daughter of die Right Hon. l.'harle*. Earl of Berkeley. 

She died September the 3rd, 1669.'' 

t> In the Petition of Frances Harris to the lurds-justiees, upon 
losing her purse, printed In this collection, there are these 
verses t— 

•* Yes,” says the steward, *' I remember, when I was at 
my Lady bhrewshury’s. 

Such a thing as this happened, just about the time of 
gooseberries'' 

This steward was Mr. Ferris; and dame Wadgar was the old 
deaf housekeeper in lord Berkeley's family, when he was one 
of the Iniris justices of Ireland. 

« The duchess of Dorset. 

d This tract, written in the epistolary style, was addressed to 
Dr. Swift by its author, sir Charles Wogan, a gentleman at that 
time of high reputation, and much distinguished at most of the 
courts of Europe. He was of an ancient Irish family, and ne- 
phew to the famous duke of Tyrconnel, who wss first minister 
to king James If-, and command' r in chief of his forces, during 
bis residence iu Irelnod. Of course he was bred op in all the 
principles of Jeeohitism .andheiug also a Roman Catholic, was 
tinctured with all the bigotry of the times. He followed his un- 
fortunste master iuto exile. where he continued to serve him 
with a xml worthy a better cause. See an account of him at 
the end of September, 1732, w here the dean's letter here alluded 
to is printed ; and a second letter from sir Charles Wogan. dated 
iu June, 1736. 


|*erior to my Uranius, who could not avoid being dis- 
covered, as in the story of Telemachus, and striking sail 
to a more exalted divinity. 1 own I am somewhat con- 
cerned at my being seen in my undress, through all the 
magnificence of those disguises 1 tad put on. But 
Mentor has so much the air of a benign and friendly 
spirit, that my confusion was soou over : and methiuks 
I could be exposed in the midst of all my defects 
without any concern, provided it were only to those 
whom he judges worthy of his intimacy. 

Nothing can be more distinguishing, in regard of an 
unhappy people, than his character of those abroad ; 
nor more just than bis remarks upon the genius and 
sufferings of those at home. But jacta est nUa : the 
set of people he means can no longer be looked upon 
as a nation, either in or out of their country. Those 
who have chosen a voluntary exile, to get rid of op- 
pression, have given themselves up with great gaiety 
of spirit, to the slaughter ill foreign and ungrateful 
service, to the number of above 120,000 men, within 
these forty years. The rest, who have been content to 
stay at home, are reduced to the wretched condition of 
the Spartan helots. They are under a double slavery. 
They serve their inhuman lordliness, who are the more 
severe upon them because they dare not yet look upon 
the country as their own ; while all together are uuder 
the supercilious dominion and jealousy of another over- 
ruling jioirer. 

To turn to nur exiles: Mentor certainly does them 
ttat justice which cannot be denied them by any of 
those nations among whom they have served ; but it is 
seldom or ever allowed them by those who can write or 
speak English correctly. They have shown u great deal 
of gallantry in the defence of foreign states and priuces, 
with very little advantage to themselves but that of 
being free, and without half the outward marks of dis- 
tinction they deserved. These southern governments 
are very slow in advancing foreigners to considerable or 
gainful preferments. Their chief atteutiou is reserved 
for their own subjects, to make tbem some amends for 
the heavy yoke they have laid over them. The only 
fruit the Irish have reaped by their valour is their ex- 
tinction ; and that general fame, which they have lost 
themselves, to acquire for their country, already lost, 
with respect to them. They tad the honour of Ireland 
at heart ; while those who actually possessed ttair coun- 
try, were little affected with any other glory than that 
of England ; which they advanced with great bravery 
during all the lade wars. They were content to forget 
they were Irishmen ; and England, in return for that 
compliment, has graciously conferred upon them, as she 
still does, the first employments both at sea and land ; 
whereby they have been enabled to leave very comfort- 
able establishments to their children : whereas the Irish 
exiles can only be said to have buried the synagogue 
with honour. They were undoubtedly the flower of the 
Catholic distinction of subjects. They are extinct to a 
very inconsiderable number, and have not left one single 
settlement in all the continent to any of their posterity. 
They had always the post of honour allowed them, where 
it was mixed with danger; and lived in perpetual fire, 
which was all they could beoueath as an inheritance to 
their issue, who are extremely few, on account of the 
little encouragement given for begetting them. The 
very scum of French refugees have hod much better 
treatment and fortune in those countries, where they 
were only a Charge to the government, than the Irish 
nobility ami gentry have met with, where their courage 
and fidelity were in a great measure its support. Had 
it not been much better for them to have gone in search 
of new establishments out of the known world, and made 
some settlement for themselves and their posterity in 
the antipodes f 

As 1 was but a new comer among them, I have often 
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blamed llieir men of chief distinction mid tense for 
having rejected the terms offered by the prince of 
Orange to my uncle Tyrconuel, in favour of the Irish 
Catholics in general, before the decisive battle of 
Aghrirn ; which, by the by, till the suddeu fall of 
their general, was fought with more bravery on their 
side than any battle has been, perhaps, for some centuries 
past by any people under equal disadvantages. The 
prince was touched with the fate of a gallant nation, 
that had made itself a victim to French promises, and 
ran headlong to its ruin for ilie only purpose, in fact, 
of advancing the French conquests in the Netherlands, 
under the favour of that ho|»rless diversion in Ireland, 
which. gave work enough to 40,000 of the best troojis of 
the grand alliance of Augabourgh. He longed to tlud 
himself at the head of the confederate army with so 
strong a reinforcement. In this anxiety he offered the 
Irish Catholics the free exercise of their religion; half 
the churches of the kiugdutn; half the employments, 
civil and military too, if they pleased, ami even the 
moiety of their ancient properties. These proposals, 
though they were to have had an English act of parlia- 
ment for llieir sanction, were refused with universal 
contempt. Yet the exiles, in the midst of their hard 
usage abroad, could not be brought to repent of their 
obstinacy. Whenever I pressed them upon the matter, 
their answer was generally to this purpose: “If 
England can break her public faith, in regard of the 
wretched articles of Limerick, by keeping up a per- 
petual terror and persecution over that jwrcel of mi- 
serable, unarmed peasantry, and dastard gentry we have 
left at home, without any other apology or pretence for it, 
hut her wanton fears and jealousies : what could have 
lieeti expected by the men of true vigour and spirit, if 
they hail remained iu their country, but a cruel war, 
under greater d' sad vantages, or such a universal mas- 
sacre a* our fathers have often been threatened with by 
the confederate rebels of Great Britain T' — Ad quod von 
fuit rtvpontum . — Yet llieir liberty and glory abruud is 
but the price of their blood ; and, even at that excuse, 
they have only purchased a more honourable hattldunia 
[Field of Blood j. 

It was impossible fora people to thrive, after having 
lieeu driven by their too warrantable distrust of their 
enemies into the snares laid for them by llieir false 
fiicnds. France, upon their arrival, gave them a cruel 
reduction of their officer* and of their fifty for a wel- 
come, by a scandalous breach of faith; sacrificed them 
to her wars; made their real and spirit the diqies of 
her idle pretences; and, at last, inhuniatdy disbanded 
great numbers of them to the wide world, after the peace 
of Ry* trick. Had they l»ecti kept together in one body 
from the beginning, to the number of 30,000 men, ac- 
cording to the promise thut tempted them |iaitly to quit 
llieir country, they had made a much better tigure in 
the world. Richelieu * politics were against it He 
was a great master, jiarticularly in the judgment he had 
formed of the valour of his countrymen; since he has 
left it on record, that bodies of foreign troops must l»e 
mixed with French, in order to give them emulation. 
Upon this accouut the Irish were parcelled by brigades 
among the many armies entertained by the French king. 
Although this repartition was very mortifying to them, 
they ever behaved in their several bands apart w ith par- 
ticular distinction. They never found themselves in 
any engagement where they did not pierce the opposite 
enemy. Not one regiment of them ever fled, till it was 
in a manner left alone! and during all the late wars, in 
which their principals were generally worsted, they can- 
not be said to have lost two pair of colours. The French 
never gained a victory, to which those haudsful of Irish 
w ere not know n to have contributed iu a singular man- 
ner ; nor lost a battle in which they did not preserve, or 
rather augment, their reputation, by carrying oil’ colours 


and standards from the victorious enemy. From tliis 
we may conclude, without any great vanity, that they 
had been an im|>enetrablc phalanx, if they bad been 
allowed to contiuue iu one body ; and that, instead of 
acquiring glory by detail, they hail gained complete 
victories, ok one single brigade of them did at Mellaxu, 
having driven the whole Herman army into the town, 
or the sea, after they had been deserted by the SjmuiuIi 
troops and generals to a man. Yet their priiicqial of- 
ficers, who have signulized themselves equally upon ail 
occasions have been advanced to no higher preferment 
than that of lieutenant-general ; whereas, Scots, Her- 
mans, Livonians, Italians, have been promoted to the 
dignity of marechal* of France. Rut as the valour of 
the Irish is already taken for granted abroad, and their 
real turned into a sort of ridicule, on account of the 
unprecedented usage it has met with at home, it is 
modestly presumed all over the world, tliat they scarce 
need any reward for their virtue, hut their virtue alone. 

I have often been at a loss for the cause of this odd 
destiny that attends the Irish Catholics in all foreign 
courts and countries. They are the first called u]m>ii 
for any service that requires fidelity and resolution : the 
last distinguished with any eminent marks of honour 
I or advantage. Let them behave ever so well, if it be 
thought fit to give them any recompense, it is always 
inferior to what might be judged sufficient for men of 
any other country in the like case. Whatever others 
might he entitled to grumble at as a reward, must lie 
received by them as a gift. Whatever is taken from 
them, either at borne or abroad, is lawful prize. Their 
zeal, in regard of loyalty uml religion, lias been so 
cruelly misrepresented, and their unparalleled sufferings 
so involved in shades, or clad with an air of justice, that 
tliey are become a by-word iu all countries alike; which 
are perfectly agreed to keep them low, after the exam- 
ple of their own princes, upon a presumption that they 
could not have beeu used so extremely ill if they had 
not in some measure deserved it. A long and perpetual 
train of misfortunes has a strange tendency toward put- 
ting a jieople in the wrong; or, at best* making them 
the objects of ridicule. The Irish for having been steady 
to their principles, and nut as cunning knaves as the two 
neighbouring nations, have groaned, during the two lust 
centuries, under all the weight of injustice, calumny, 
und tyranny, of which there is no example, in equal cir- 
cumstances, to be shown in any history of the universe. 
All this calumny lias been sounded into the ears of all 
Europe by tlieir enemies, both foreign and domestic ; 
and thereby gained credit, more or less, on account of 
not having been sufficiently controverted or refuted in 
time, llieir constant misfortunes have given a sort of 
sanction to all this imjiostiire and iniquity. They could 
not defend themselves iu the midst of so much division 
at home, from so many powerful and con federal ed ene- 
mies, who had alienated the hearts of their very sove- 
reigns from them, iu order to make him the fust, anti 
them the hist victims of tire tragedy. In the mean time 
they were involved iu too much w r ar, or iu too much 
misery, to be the rclaters of tlieir own story with auy 
advantage ; or found the English language as backward 
as the English nation arid government, to do them 
common justice. Their enemies have ifiared them the 
labour with a vengeance. 

The mongrel historians of the birth of Ireland, from 
Stanihurst and Dr. King down to the most wretched 
scribbler, cannot afford them a good word, in order to 
curry favour with England. Our callow lords of the 
drama, with the same view, draw their first pens against 
their country, und force their wuy into the world through 
their mother's womb. The English writers take tiie 
hints from them with pleasure , anil delight iu gratify- 
ing the flattest nonsense, *ud most silly artifices, upon 
(eigne Liu, to divert thut OuUest generation of nuru- 
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skull*. Ine mobs of England, from the lauid'n End to 
Berwick -upnn-T wce<l, in regard of improprieties iti the 
turn of a foreign speech or accent, tutus mundus egit 
histrionrm ; hut the genuine characters of a nation ought 
to lx* as sacred, even upon the stage, as in history. In 
the days of king Charles II. the Irish bravery and fide- 
lity had the applause of whole theatres; but now no- 
thing hut Irisfi stupidity, and wretched small craft, 
will go down even ujxm that of Dublin. 

A* all the honour the Protestant Irish have acquired 
hy their pen or their swords, passes generally fur Eng- 
lish, so the English, and their adherents in Ireland, 
have been in a long confederacy, before Clarendon ap- 
peared, to suppress or tarnish all the renown accruing 
to that unlnppy country, from the worth and gallant 
actions of the Catholics. Their pens are ever dipped 
in bitterness and detraction, as if whatever could be 
reckoned valuable in that unfortunate jieople were a 
lessening to the honour of the English nation, to which 
all their incense is addressed. However, though they 
have done horrible outrage* to justice and veracity, hy 
propagating lies, more or less, all over the world, they 
must be allowed to have acted with great sagacity in 
favour of tliemsclves. For if the Irish had not been 
represented with uncommon industry, and in full cry, 
its a bar I ta mu* and stupid people, breakers of public 
fuitli, cowards, murderers of the innocents, without any 
provocation, in every comer of their country ; rel»els to 
their lawful sovereigns, in whose defence they have 
ruined and annihilated themselves, all these attributes 
(except that of folly) had necessarily fallen to the share 
of England ; and she must have bccti looked upon by 
the whole universe as the most lawless anil inhuman 
tyrant upon the face of the earth. Yet all this villany 
ought not, in strict justice, to be imputed to her. She 
had not gone all those lengltis of cruelty and iniquity, 
if she had not been under the force of Cromwell and 
the influence of a Clarendon. 

In the mean time Ireland is left to trapes in her old 
draggle-tailed weeds hy her own children ; hribed, hy 
their attention and respect for England, to alandon her 
to all the dirt and harharism laid at her door hy her 
ancient and modem enemies; while other countries 
are brightening up in their story and character by the 
industry of their writers successively labouring to adorn 
them. The newest account* given all over Europe, of 
the soil, genius, improvement, and customs of Ireland, 
may lie dated 400 years ago. She is still reckoned as 
savage as she was under the oppression of the Danes, or 
after the first incursion of the English, who drove her, 
in spite of her voluntary submission, into wildness. 
For, after all, if I invite people civilly into my house, 
and they will not admit me to sit at my own fire, but 
rather will grow insolent, and force my family to herd 
in the hare court among my cattle, which I cannot 
reckon my own, hut upon the foot of their will and 
ph' mure, I must either quit my dwelling altogether, 
or lay about me like a madman till I can repossess it. 

On account of this perpetual silence about Ireland, 
all Europe looks upon her a* under a constant fog, the 
se if of tininess, and the dismal mansion of ignorance 
and distress. Scarce any people are taken for mere 
Irish, cither in England or on the continent, but the 
vulgar of the country and the few uufortunate exiles. 
The very distinction carries in the face of it a lessening, 
and strikes the fancy with the ungrateful idea of mi- 
sery. Besides, the arms of Whiggism are extremely 
long, and reach them to their remotest haunt*. There 
are a thousand instance* of this enchantment; and not- 
withstanding the known ingratitude of France, some of 
the Irish had been raarechals of France before now; 
the whole voice of that nation was for them ; hut the 
fear of disobliging the present government of England 
gave a check to their promotion. A* for the new 


nobility and gentry of Ireland, they pass currently for 
English abroad ; and Dublin, the fourth city in Chris- 
tendom, is still taken for xu> more than the Ehlana of 
Ptolemy. 

Thus Ireland has not only lost all her ancient pro- 
geny of any distinction, and seen them buried under th» 
ruins of calumny and distress, by the overbearing pride 
and power of those several swarms of inmates thrown in 
upon her, at several times, and supported by her mas- 
ters of (treat Britain; those very colouies are no sooner 
settled in that country, and warmed into aft'ection for it, 
than they are taken for mere Irish too; and so must lie 
driven off to make room for new one*. Yet all this is 
not enough. Ireland might still have some name in the 
world if she were allowed what belongs to her ; but she 
is stripped into the Ixirgain, of all tire honour and merit 
that might redound to her, either from the actions or 
geniuses of her latter offspring. The very name of 
Irish carries so uncouth ati idea along with it, espe- 
cially in England, that all those who depend chiefly 
upon her for their fortune’ or their lame, are shy, at 
their first setting out. of making an opeu confession of 
their country, and suffer themselves to pass for English ; 
while England permits the cheat to |>as* upon the rest 
of the world, and naturalizes them hy a tacit consent, 
upon the modest presumption that wit and merit, such 
as theirs, can be only of her own growth. Thus Eng- 
land, without lieing at the pains of assuming it, is 
allowed a right to all those who have either written or 
fought in English with any distinction, as Scotland 
impudeutly whip* away from Ireland all her old saints 
and her sophists, on account of having shared with her 
the same name of Scotia. The Ushers, Boyle*, Con- 
greves, Garths, Denhams, Swifts, Onnonds, Cadogant, 
Aylmer*, &c. are all taken for English in foreign coun- 
tries. MacFlecno, and all the wretched adepts in me- 
taphysics are counted Irish of course. We have but 
one dunce of irrefragable fame, the father of dunces 
hy thousands all over Europe : and the Scots have kid- 
napped him from us, by the consent or connivance 
of all modern dictionaries, notwithstanding the num- 
ber of slier ills and slier ills hail ills of the same name 
upon the records of our ancient city of Dublin. In 
short, what can Ireland have left her, but her bogs and 
her stuniJity, since England and Scotland have swept 
away the stakes? If we must give up all our great 
men of war mid figure to England, let her even show us 
the example, mid resigu to tiie Normans her Plantage- 
nets, Talbots and Nevills, couquerore of France. 

However, we will not stick out in our controversy 
about these mighty men. They shall belong to Knglund, 
since they have made her a present of their arms mid 
allegiance. But in the name of wonder, let us liave 
our men of ports mid letters. Let not the English wits, 
and particularly my friend Mr. Pope, (whom 1 bad the 
houour to bring up to Loudon, from our retreat in the 
forest of Windsor, to dress A la mode, mid introduce at 
Will’s coffeehouse,) run down a country as the seat ol 
duluess to whose geniuses he owns himself so much 
indebted. What encomiums does he not lay out upon 
Roscommon mid Walsh, in the close of his excellent 
“ Essay on Criticism ?" How gratefully doe* he express 
his thanks to Dr. Swift, sir Samuel Garth, Mr. Con- 
greve, and my poor frieud mid neighbour, I)r. Parnell, 
in the Preface to his admirable translation of the Iliad, 
in return for the many light* mid lessons they admi- 
nistered to him, both in the opening and the prosecu- 
tion of that great undertaking? Is it possible that these 
heroes of wit and learning, whom he commemorate* 
with so much applause, and of whom he glories in 
having tieen the pupil, could have been of the birth of 
Ireland? while England could only furnish him with 
titled pageants and names of quality, fitter to swell and 
encourage the subscription than to [xilisii or enrich 
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the performance ? Rut granting they were Irishmen ; 
that, it seems, is no manner of argument in favour of 
their country. Were not all those lights and lessens 
given by them to Mr. Pope, in the purer air of England t 
Was it not to that air alone they owed the refinement 
and elevation of their geniuses ? Mr. Pope, though 
the best-natural man living, to my knowledge, had 
laughed at them with great gaiety, had they pretended 
to forward any notices or instructions to him by letters 
written under their native fogs. 

I remember to have been present at a scene, humor- 
ous enough, upon this very subject at Will's coffee- 
house. The sages there, in profound contemplation, 
were very gravely offering their several reasons why 
wit could not be the growth of Ireland. Some would 
have it owing to the hoggitiess of the soil, which must 
undoubtedly and imperceptibly convey too much 
humidity to the brain ; others to the perpetual cloudi- 
ness of die sky, that must, of all necessity, cast a dull 
influence, infusing melancholy, sloth, and heaviness to 
the understanding ; many to the want of sunshine, so 
sovereign in invigorating and giviug cheerfulness and 
alacrity to the spirits. Among such a number of 
shilling geniuses, who brightened up under the con- 
tinual mist over London, it was hard to end the dis- 
pute about the cause while all were agreed about the 
fact. At length the wag, Rob Dodwell, (who had a 
little before forced a company of foot from lord Peter- 
borough as a sort of amends for a severe joke upon his 
country.) rose up with a very demure countenance as 
demanding audience of the very oaf-full assembly ; 

which being granted 

4 * My lords and gentlemen," says he, “ it is a very 
moot point to which of those causes we may ascribe the 
universal duluess of the Irish. It may be owing 
|wrha])s to someone ; jierhaps to the combination of all 
together : God only knows, who was pleased to order 
it so from the beginning. But that the case is, as you 
agree it in your great wisdom, I shall offer a familiar 
and unanswerable proof. My father had studied with 
great applause in Oxford ; (for had he studied in 
Dublin, where he was liorn, he had made but a very 
slender progress iti learning, as you shall fiud by the 
sequel;) in short he was allowed, in that famous 
university, to be both an excellent divine, and a most 
eloquent preacher. From thence he removed to 
Dublin : where, on account of the reputation he had 
justly acquired abroad, he was iustautly preferred to 
the parish of St. Mican’s. Great was the concourse to 
hear him ; but much greater the surprise to find how 
little his sermons answered the character the world 
had given him. This could not miss being whispered 
to him: he made several efforts in vain to regain his 
credit ; his sermons were still worse and worse liked ; 
at length his church was almost forsaken, and he left 
to hold forth to very few but the old women. 

“The man was at his wit's end to find the cause of 
this unaccountable change in him : at last he wisely 
judged it must be owing to the climate in which he 
writ; and to make proof of it, set out one Monday 
morning in the packet-hoat for Holyhead ; there com- 

C d his sermon for next Sunday; and returning to 
•lin on the eve, after having begged of some friends, 
out of mere charity, to assist at it, preached divinely 
well, to the utter astonishment of his auditory, 
charmed at the excellency of his performance. This 
miracle rung immediately over the whole city ; and 
he, making use of the same happy stratagem every 
week, of composing at Holyhead what he was to 
deliver from the pulpit in Dublin, the doctor's name 
was up : all Dublin thronged to hear him : and 
persons of the best distinction resorted thither from all 
parts of fhe kingdom to see this second Livy. 

•• However, as the devil owed the doctor a spite, it 


chanced unfortunately for him that he was olliged, for 
some slight iudispositions, to take pbvsic two or three 
several times on the very days the packet-boat set out; 
and being thereby under the unhappy necessity of pen- 
ning his sermons for the week in Dublin, his auditory 
were astonished, on those occasions, to find them good 
for nothing. By these ups and downs of the doctor 
the mystery at length came out; and whenever the 
packet-boat sailed for Holyhead, the common question 
over the whole city was, whether the doctor had gone 
on board? If the answer was in the affirmative, there 
was an universal joy throughout; all were sure of 
being charmed the next Sunday. If in the negative, 
the poor doctor was left on that day to preach to the 
bare walls." 

While Bob held foith in this manner, with a very 
grave phiz that carried a wicked undersneer, very 
natural to him, the scene (I must own) was admirable, 
in regard of the auditory ; and could give a bystander 
room to form a certain judgment of the weight of 
brains that came to the share of every one of them. 
Upon the opening of the discourse, all ears were alert : 
it was a solemn silence and profound attention ! for 
when that Demogorgon, Ireland, is to be run down, 
it is wonderful how almost every English heart bounds 
for joy. Before Rob had bmught his father back from 
Holyhead the first time, some had sense enough to see 
the ridicule levelled at themselves, and sneaked off. 
Others were so numskulled as to wait for the sermon 
composed in Anglesey, and delivered with applause at 
St. Micau's, whereat a sudden light broke in upon 
their noddles ; they could stand the joke no longer, 
and sluuk away too. But when it came to the un- 
happy consequences of the doctor's taking physic, the 
whole shoal of virtuosoes were sensible to the stroke, 
and voided the room at once, except one blue, oue 
green ribbon, and a lieutenant-general of the queeu's 
army that had courage and iusipidity enough to hear 
the poor doctor preach to the bare walls. Then tbe 
cloud that had hung so long and so obstinately over 
their intellectuals disappeared. However, they were too 
stout to quit the field, os their betters had done, and 
so contented themselves with casting sheep's eyes and 
silly leers at each other, while Bob and 1 enjoyed their 
stupidity. 

This received notion of duluess in tbe Irish lias not 
taken its rise from the mob, though they gladly join iu 
the cry. The English populace, tbe bluntest and most 
unenlightened race of people in Europe, are incapable 
of making so nice a discovery. They can readily 
imagine that the Irish have horns and hoofs : and it 
has been found easy, and of excellent use in politics, 
not very long ago, to persuade them that every Irish- 
man was somewii&t more than of Vernier's gang ; since, 
instead of only chasing, be was to have slain his 
thousands. What affects the English mob, with 
regard to Iiishmeu, is terror. Our English ancestors 
despatched into Ireland, and their descendants have 
taken effectual care to fasten this bugbear upon their 
mother-country, and represent the Irish as monsters 
and cannibals in order to justify their own more bar- 
barous oppressions upon that people. These dreadful 
ideas have left so strong an impression that even at 
this day, when the nations are more mixed than they 
have been formerly, an Irishman is looked upon by the 
vulgar iu England, remote from great towns, as a raw- 
head and bloody -bones! It is therefore that the 

rumour spread of an Irish massacre had beeu found, 
of all stratagems, the most effectual toward promoting 
any change of government in England, by the extreme 
facility of raising a fright in the good people there, 
whenever the Trojan horse is supposed to be filled with 
Irishmen. This may suffice to excuse that honest 
generation of mortals ffor whom I have a great regard, 
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aji I have a real concern for all men (hat are easily 
thrown into a panic fear) from having had any hand in 
introducing the opinion of Irish dull mss. That grand 
arcanum could be discovered only by the sublimer 
geniuses of England. 

However, this opinion, foolishly attributed to the 
climate, has some truth in it, with regard to those 
remnants of old nobility and gentry, who have been 
stripped by the iniquity of Cromwell, ami the greater 
one of Clarendon, of all they had a title to, except the 
blood and spirit of their ancestors. These are a severe 
and a very inconvenient burden to them at home, 
where they are obliged to keep them under hatches in 
the neighbourhood of barracks, and of more tyrannical 
justices of peace. There are in Ireland a thousand 
well-bom Brutuses of this kind, whose souls are 
stupitied by the perpetual dread of persecution, and 
dare not peep ovit of their bodies lest they should fall 
under the lash of the penal laws. But snatch these 
potato-mongers from their immediate slavery, or from 
the ploughshares to which their fathers have been 
reduced, into an air of liberty and politeness ; traus- 

I ilaut them but for one month into the hot-beds of 
, rndon, how sudden is the change ! how surprising the 
improvement! The booby instantly commences beau, 
bully, sharper, and cuckold-maker with a vengeance! 
ae is paste, presto, rite. Jack of all trades ; all tire, all 
mercury in the turn of a hand ! With what dexterity 
does he empty the pockets of that notable son of earth, 
the English ‘squire, at seven or eleven ! What a sturdy 
back is he to a bashful English peer ! What an awe 
does his modest assurance create in all the assemblies 
of men! How do the London ladies fall into tits at 
his approach, alarmed at the sight of his broad 
shoulders, and engaging, though somewhat rough, 
addresses. But, to conclude, this wonderful meta- 
morphose of mere animals into smart and dexterous 
fellows, by the change of air, though it may go against 
one's stricter morals to justify their industry ; it is 
hard to blame them fur taking what reprisals they can 
upon the public in England, by way of revenge, or at 
lead some amends for the irreparable wrongs and losses 
at home. 

In the mean time it is impossible for an upright and 
good-natured spirit not to look with concern upon the 
inhuman slavery of the poor in Ireland. Since they 
have neither liberty nor schools allowed them ; since 
their clergy, generally speaking, can have no learning 
but what they scramble for through the extremities of 
cold and hunger in the dirt and egotism of foreign 
universities; since all together are uuder the perpetual 
dread of persecution, and have no security for the 
enjoyment of their lives or their religion against the 
annual thunders of the English Vatican, hut the 
present moment : how can it be expected they should 
keep clear of superstition which is so elegantly and so 
truly called by a modem author the spleen of the soul 1 
But that of my spirit is up, and I must out with it, 
after having asked pardon of my friend Mr. Pope, for 
having animadverted upon his jokes in the “ Dunciad " 
with regard to Ireland. Those railleries are so agree- 
able to the humour of the world in general that, like 
favourite vices, they carry their excuse along with them. 

44 lien, p&trui 1 Lufldis uitnium vlcitu Rritannu ; 

Olira altrix diviim ; soboll jam »®pe noverca 
Dura tu*. inque die* slits data pnrtU oolnnis. 

Tv, dum apernit, amt novua xccola : mox ubi culiaui 
Diiigit. illicit! paeons luitexul amor is ; 

Aut siia colla jujfo. derais&is auribus. nltro 
A put, loops aoimi, ct jam non sua seminat trvn. 

• {tic, uno exeuMO, te eomprimit alter adulter 
Neqoior, ct scortura mfclix Dost improba calcat 
Oscula ; mu Scotna ille rapax. seu Saxo superbus. 

Qui* Dens hlsee fa vet stupris ? too deperit usque 

Stir pa autiqua ; novis solum licet r*w tjralU : | 

toque tWvm sese tam dira examiua pcllqut I 


Curtail m ! tilii rara quits ; tibi idem 

llusti* el In opes inert. Qui dividit. imperat Anglos, 
Inuucritam in terria matrein te scilicet iintra 
Temncn* fas, ct a mare nefas. Quia atrenuus ausit 
t'onsului.ae tibi, et non immeiuor wse |Kut«tii, 

Semper in exitium pneevps ruit ? Imuiiru-t Anglus, 
Iratitquc frui divU jubet ; utque tumescit 
Rtle jeenr. cruddi* ct implacabili* inatat. 

Rcligio dat opem aceleri ; ncc deficit atrox 
Inter, quoa invita puri«. disecudin franc*. 

Tantia vlcki mali* sen it fortuna Medusm 
Andie ; et ho mil co* augues quntit i*ta quotuunls. 

Ut liln-t ea*? truci ; aeu rumperc ftedera malit. 

Seu ter a bclla cict civiha; sparge re pe*t«*s 
Vafra. dies coudit l*tos ; tihl turpi* c^estaa, 

Et melu«, ct dolus, ct malnsuada peritin le.'mu 
IuvigiUnt : at ncc melior, neque fortior ilLi, 

Ni diviaa ruas : ni tu Ubi sicvior hotlw. 

Nec satia eat in rota tuin juris*? tyrauiuo, 

Et ciluUae novos renueuti poplite ritua. 

Improbu »i misrmm non r ideal, atque eaten in 
Criminu Beta tuis ct ded> cus insuper addat 
Hiatoriia fallax monlicibus : inde per orbem 
lustis \ieta diis, simul immiaerabilis atulia. 

I>iim dcMpecta jaces, Augli pueri atque puella? 

Illudcut, i npmie rudetn alolulamque notatitc*, 

Et msgis iusulti, jocus e* ct fbhula vulgi. 

I'u iiq ie tc lucerant spitue ; rapit Anglia florcs 
Usque tuoa 

Fmstra Ubi lurct Apollo 

Oratus. et etomn faverunt carmine Mu<a: 

Prustra animus virtute tuos Mara impiger auxit : 

Cedit in Angligenas dec us et laus tranafuga fures. 

Nimirntn quoticuuque tui fcccrc nepotes 
PortiUT, aut sneris monili scripsere camnenU. 

Desinit case tuum! ncc gen« iuimic-i cachiuuis 
Paieit. dum tibi raptat opes; tiu splendida meudax 
Induit, et falsi* oral tOMgnta trcfAueis. 

Proli Melos I Harpy® m.uiibu* dum plaudit utrisque, 

Te nudam atque inopcm, lotus te sibilat orbis 1 
Ncmpc nec £ gnatis sdcrit, qui vindicct, ultor, 

Evuvia* ? si nemo domi, nisi proditnr, ausim 
Ferre, parens, liert exul, opem. 8an»iase nefandam, 

Aut siiuisse nefas framlcm. Manet uniens heros. 

Ictus umore tui misene (cognomen Achillei 

Is, v«iae *ku{. ha bet ' ncc tantis hostibus impar, 

Sort is et invidite pergit tela aspen contra, 

Et quatit indomitam. modi is in millibus, hastam. 

Immemor ipse sui, spreUe mromr usque parentis. 

Hie tibi thins nle«t — ‘Hoc uno excepto, altcnos 
Qul*que dotui patitur manes ; estque omnia Hibemus 
K|»eve, metu\e Anglos." 

The remain* of the Irish (Re U quia Danaim atque 
immitts AchiUei) labour under another very great in- 
convenience. They are far from partaking of the 
indulgence, or other privilege, allowed to all other 
people, by on exemption from any general charge on 
account of personal defects or villauies. If one Irish- 
man of any distinction be found a blockhead, a knave, 
a traitor, or coward, there arises a certain mirth upon 
the discovery among strangers of all kinds, especially 
the English ; as if tliey were glad to light upon an 
example iu tliat nation of what is a pretty general 
rule in most countries at this time of day. But where 
they dare joke upon it, the single blot is imputed with 
great gaiety to that whole people. Thus all Ireland 
is made answerable for the faults of every one of her 
children; and every one of these bears the whole 
weight of his country upon his shoulders. This is the 
greatest of all compliments if taken iu a right light. 
It presupposes a certain infallibility annexed to the 
Irish alone, which makes the world enjoy any excep- 
tion from it with so much pleasure. In this uncouth 
attitude the Irishman must, in his own defence and 
that of his whole country, be braver, and more nice in 
regard of his reputation than it is necessary for any 
other man to be. All that he gets generally for his 
pains is the character of having behaved as might be 
expected from an Irishmau : yet if there be any crime 
or mistake in his conduct, not only he but his whole 
country is sure to pay for it. This, in strictness, 
regards only the Irishmen abroad ; those at home may 
be Englishmen, and join in the banter when they please. 

All this is owing to the calumny dispersed, time 
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out of mind, by the tongues and pens of the two neigh- 
bouring nations in order to justify their own barbarous 
proceedings in regard of that unhappy people. But, 
not to misspend our time upou those wretched his- 
torians and geographers who have continued so long to 
mi-slead the world in that resjiect, there has appeared of 
late a writer of importance, the malignity of whose 
aspersions upon the Irish has spread itself with an air 
both at home and abroad. This is the famous lord 
Clarendon, whose long legend is translated into French. 
He was the man generally employed by king Charles 
I. in that ruinous ]«per war he unfortunately waged 
with his parliamentarians, who never entered into 
negotiation with him hut with a view of imposing upou 
the people, and procuring a respite for themselves wncu 
they were inferior in the field. In this fatal medley 
of war and peace, both out of their proper season, the 
king was undone, as well as the church and monarchy, 
by the mixture of fear and corruption that reigned in 
Clarendon, and his fellows of the privy-council, j 
They engaged him to strip himself of his rights in ] 
favour of his rebels : and then took effectual care to 
alienate his mind from the most loyal subjects, 
especially the Irish, whom they represented as a parcel 
of inhuman, intractable, ami senseless brutes, in order 
to deter him from accepting all they were worth in 
men and money, to support his sinking cause. These 
notable counsellors, after having done all the vile work 
inspired to them by their cowardice, or their hollow 
intrigues with parliament, fled generally to it, and 
liecame its dupe* at last. The king, robbed by their 
infusions of the assistance of his most gallant and loyal 
friends, both in England and Ireland, found himself 
obliged to fiv to the Scots, who soon delivered him up 
to his mortal enemies. 

Clarendon followed the fate of the royal son, and 
would not sutler him to transport himself into Ireland 
at the instance of that English hero, lord Dighy. in 
order to vindicate his own cause, and that of his father 
while he was yet alive. By his removal into France, 
that was then, and a long time before, ill a tacit con- 
federacy with the parliament, the father lost his life 
upou the sea fluid ; the loyalists, and especially the 
Irish, were devoted to destruction soon after, for having 
I wen willing to support the king, in spite of his coun- 
cil. They lost their lives, and all their lands at home 
under the violence of a triumphant rebellion, when 
they had no prince to countenance or unite them. 
Numbers followed the royal exile; changed sides with 
him as he was obliged to change protection with the 
contending powers of France and Sjiain ; served him 
faithfully, and assisted him in his distress. But the 
Clarendons of the council had contrived matters so 
well, that the father king could not maintain his rights, 
because they would not let him trust his friends ; nor 
the son ever he restored, but by the declared enemies 
and assassins of his father. 

At the Restoration, that ought to have settled the 
fundamentals both of church and state upon a basis 
no more to be shaken by popular commotions, the joy 
was so universal throughout, upon the meeting of the 
king anil his people, that they unhappily passed their 
time in capping of courtesy and compliments with 
each other. The king would exact nothing from them 
with an air of resolution, out of pure modesty and 
grateful deference to his restorers. Though he was 
very hard put to it for the maintaining of his own 
family, ami in no manner of condition to reward his 
fellow-sufferers, he was advised, forsooth, only to re- 
commend to his people, with great humility, what he 
should have demanded with authority for the redress 
of his and their former jrrongs, and the further security 
both of the temporal ami spiritual establishment. The 
people, on the other band, were grown so weary of 


tlwir past servitude, out! so dunned to see their lawful 
prince among them, that lliey waited only for his 
commands to show their prompt obedience, and looked 
UfKiii all bis slight overtures, as things he had very 
little at heart. 

In this giddy interval, the occasiou of securing the 
rights both of church and state was lost : and the 
prime-minister Clarendon, who was taken fur the king's 
second self, profited by the mutual ecstasy of king and 
people to advance the ends of his own avarice and 
ambitiou. While the prince, after so tedious an 
exile, gave himself up to the enjoyment of his present 
happiness, the subjects squared all the regulations of 
government, and the measures of justice, by the stand- 
ard of Clarendon, whom they reckoned the faithful 
echo of their masters intentions. The plans of eccle- 
siastical and civil establishments were equally com- 
mitted to his care; and he has left such a gangrene 
in both as has since reached their very vitals. The 
church, it is true, was restored to her livings; hut her 
poles were so ill fenced, that an inundation of all 
those sectaries, who had so lately home her down to the 
ground, has forced its way into her very sanctuary ; 
and while they graciously suffer her name to subsist, 
appropriate to themselves all her rich es and authority. 
Clarendon, in that happy conjuncture, might have gone 
the lengths of Laud and Strafford with success. But 
their uudauuted zeal never could inhabit such a heart 
as his. They had rendered her one of the most firm 
and amiable societies in the universe, free from ty- 
ranny, inaccessible to heresy : whereas, in her present 
state, she is become the helpless victim of Clarendon's 
politics, and neither durst stand by her principles nor 
assert her doctrine, while all her hierarchy is in heterodox 
hands. Whatever the appearances may be, she lias, iu 
f ret, changed places with her adversary. Presbytery is 
liecome episcopal ; and she is reduced, iu regard of 
her authority and livings, to he only presbyterian ; iu 
short, she has taken a huge dose of laudanum ; and is 
in no danger, though she have no pulse, because she 
has been forced to sleep extremely sound. 

All this has befallen the church, as a necessary con- 
sequence of Clarendon s horrible prevarications and in- 
justices with respect to the state. In all national 
churches, loyalty and religion arc linked in a very 
close union, and tend naturally to the support of each 
utber. Where the one is wounded in any esM-iitial 
]>art.. tin* evil is taking, and the other suffers of course. 

\ Clarendon opeued the administration of kiiqj diaries II. 
with the most unexampled and inqiolitic scene, in 
regard of monarchy, that ever appeared in the world. 
The church and monarchy had just been rescued from 
the claws of a horrid rebellion. Those loyalists, whom 
neither the corruption of the former privy-council nor 
the terrors of the parliament had withdrawn from 
their zeal for the royal cause, had been long groan- 
ing under cruel oppression or miserable exile. They 
had now reason to flatter themselves, not only with the 
rejiossesaiou of their laud, but the reward of their suffer- 
ings and services. But though thousands of loyal 
families had been undone hy the reliellion, Clarendon, 
by imposing on his master's indolence and facility, 
ordered matters so, that he was the only considerable 
gainer by the Restoration, and made his fortune by 
[>er(iettiating the distress and unaccountable hard fate 
of the cavaliers, after the return of their prince. Those 
men of qualify alone, who had the kiug's immediate 
favour, or cunning enough to deal with the ctiancellor 
in his own way, were reinstated in their lands. The 
rest, ami the far greater number, were left to the wide 
world, or the j>er mission of sharping by a lottery, w hich 
unworthy resource was soon taken from them. The 
rebels and their issue, the spawn of fanaticism and 
rebellion, were continued in their ill gotten pot>es»iuus, 
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anti consequently, as they had art enough to dissemble 
their old religion and principles, were gaily admitted 
into tlie best preferments both in church and state, and 
lent a helping hand to all their brethren in iniquity, 
under the same mask. The alvindoned cavaliers and 
their disinherited offspring must even make the best 
of a bad world; and since they were undoue by 
loyalty, endeavour to repair their broken fortunes by 
faction, and lie in wait for an opportunity to be re* 
venged of the royal family. This could not be long 
missing in a government the majority of whose sup- 
porters were divided against it by their rotten and 
antimonarcliical principles ; and therefore it is ob- 
servable that the most strenuous op posers of the royal 
cause since the Restoration were, and still are, the 
descendants of those families that had behaved with 
die stanchest loyalty in the days of king diaries I. 

Thus the proceedings of Clarendou, upon the Resto- 
ration, only laid in seed for a large crop of rebellion. 
How could the church and monarchy thrive, by fos- 
tering their covert foes in their very bosom, and obliging 
their only friends to become their inveterate enemies ? 
No loyalty in the universe but the Irish alone could 
be proof against such usage. No church in Christen- 
dom, not even the Catholic, could stand Arm and 
united if sectaries of all the present denominations were 
admitted, upon the merit of one ceremony, or rather 
chosen to make up her hierarchy. And thus Claren- 
don, by his unjust and interested politics, lias been the 
real father of VYhiggism, die second edition corrected 
and amended of the Roundheads, that lias found the 
way to make an indisputable property of Ireland, and 
to turn the natural frame of the church and state of 
England hart de page, by the address of steppiug into 
their places. 

This may seem bard upon the memory of that geu- 
tleinan ; but after the most impartial reflection it will 
be found undoubted truth. The gallant lord Digby 
opened the charge against Him in parliament, the third 
year of his maladministration, to no purpose : his 
ascendant was still too prevalent over the sing and the 
English nation. Most of the rebellious members, who 
owed their all to him, were yet alive ; and the uni- 
versities had not yet had time to form the youth to the 
ancient principles of honour and integrity. At length 
the veil was drawn olT, and the eyes of the whole na- 
tion opened upon the iniquity of Clarendon, during the 
most loyal and wise session of parliament that perhaps 
ever was seen iu England. Dut it wus too late. Found- 
ations could not be removed then, without threaten- 
ing the whole building once again. The only retires* 
that could be found for such a heap of crying injus- 
tices, that are and ever must be in force, was the head 
of Clarendon, that contrived and established them — 
an admirable state-mender, who had found no other 
expedient for the support of the tnouarchy but that 
of putting loyalty to death ! 

He fled his country and his master, after he had 
done them all the mischief he could, because be durst 
not stand his trial. He vanished, and left a horrible 
stench behind him to this day. The few friends he 
had, upon his impeachment, could find tio defence for 
him against the vile treachery of having kept corre- 
spondence with his masters enemies during nis exile, 
und made a visit, incognito, to Cromwell, upon his 
return from his embassy in Spain. He had no pre- 
tence to secure him from the vengeance due to his 
former crimes, but that ample act of obliviou he had 
penned himself upon the Restoration, and had made 
so vastly comprehensive in order to find room in it for 
his own iniquity. But that mare magnum could not 
save him from the prodigious charge of having sold, 
not settled, the whole kingdom of Ireland afterward. 
His flight alone could rescue him from the wrath of 
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the whole English nation against him, for his having 
doomed so many thousands of innocent, or rather of 
meriting people, to the utmost extremities of sliame, 
cold, and hunger, to serve the purposes of his owu cor- 
ruption, and to make rebellion as lasting as the world. 

Not all the mutual cruelty of the civil war, not the 
massacre acted in Ireland, first under the counivance 
of the roundhead justices at Clontarf, Bollock &c. ; 
next by the Scots in the island of Maggee, near Car- 
rickfergus, and then by sir Phelim O r Neil‘s brutal 
revenge in a part of the north, which was retaliated 
more than tenfold by Coote, Ireton, and Cromwell, 
over that whole kingdom, can equal the list of those 
loyal Irish families which have been rased out of the 
world in miserable infamy by the (>en of Clarendon ! 
The rump parliament, and all its emissaries, were but 
transient plagues, that rioted for a while over the 
church, the state, and the royal family of England. 
The hand of God soon overtook them. They died, 
and all their iniquities and abominations had died 
with them, bad not the church, the state, and the royal 
family, foupd their lianc perpetuated to immortality 
by the single corruption of Mr. Hyde, the chancellor 
of the exchequer and the lord high-chancellor of Eng- 
land. 

During hi* voluntary exile, Clarendon, to justify 
himself and his amphibious companions of the former 
privy-council, digested at Rouen that long and eloquent 
satire he had composed, for the most part, in the isle 
of Jersey, upon the king's father and all his friends, 
but especially the Irish ; because they never cau for- 
give who do the wrong. He lias taken a vast deal of 
pains to blanch rebellion in all its promoters, and cast 
invidious colours ujioii the most eminent loyalists. 
He can scarce find a man of thorough worth und sense 
in the royal party iu England, except Mr. Hyde, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the lord Falkland. 
No irishman has the honour of bis approbation but 
Daniel O’Neil* and coloqel Wogan.h However, 
though he allows the former more sense than came to 
his share of all his countrymen together, he vitiates 
that sense with a inxiture of too much cunning, 
whereby he mounted to the sublime past of groom of 
the bedchamber, which, in his opinion, ought to be 
inaccessible to an Irishman. As for colonel Wogan, 
he is so much iu love with him that he sinks the men- 
tion of his country ; and though he executed his pur- 
pose with wonderful courage and dexterity, he looks 
Upon him as a little out of his senses because he was 
extremely loyal and brave. He omits, however, giving 
him the honour of having saved the king's life at the 
battle, or rather flight, of Worcester, by the desperate 
stand he made at the head of 300 horse against Crom- 
well's whole army, in the suburbs of that town, till 
the kitjg and colonel Careless w ere out of sight. How 
could the father king be maintained on his throue* or 
the son be restored to it by his friends, since, iir the 
language of their dastard or corrupt counsellors, all 
that was brave was mad, and all that was thoroughly 
loyal and firm savoured of popery : but as an in- 
stance of the unfair dealing of the English historians, 
the glory of the escape at Worcester lias always been 
ascribed to their countryman Careless, as if it wete 
more honourable to fly with the king than to stop 
those that are in full chose after him. The rest of tlw 
Irish, according to Clarendon, were a horrid com- 
pound of stupidity and barbarism, except the mar- 
quises of Ormond and Clanricard, who were still 
more cunning than Daniel O'Neil, and not half so 

• An intriguing but very able courtier, often mentioned in 
Clarendon's history. He was groom of the chamber to Charles 
11 . 

k A gallant cavalier, a ho undertook the desnera'c task of 
marching through fagluud with a j-arty of royalist cuvalry. 
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mad an Wogan. Yet if the privy-council of king 
Charles I. had been as wise or as honest as the su- 
preme council of Kilkenny,* he had never been en- 
gaged to divest himself of his own wiH and prerogative 
till he was forced to maiutain his cause with the 
wretched remains ; he had never been sold by one 
people, or beheaded by another, who hnd nothing but 
treason in their hearts and cant in their religion. 

But, on the other hand. Clarendon so kindly recom- 
mends the persons, and mixes such shining colours in 
the talents and characters of the most notorious traitors, 
that one can hardly find in his heart to detest them for 
their villanies. The virtues of the bravest cavaliers 
are tarnished, and the vices of the blackest republicans 
brightened up in his hands. Milton engages our fan- 
cies, perhaps too far, in favour of the devils, by the 
lively and beautiful images he often mixes with their 
characters ; but if he had dealt with the angels as 
Clarendon has with the cavaliers, the devils had un- 
doubtedly been the heroes of his poem. In short, he 
has left a legend to all posterity, the best lesson that 
has ever yet been given to wicked subject*, and the 
most encouraging, to dethrone or destroy their kings. 

If justice had been done to that voluminous treatise, 
it should have had the same fate with the petition he 
left behind him in London, addressed to the house of 
lords, by way of justification, which was unanimously 
voted by both houses a malicious and scandalous 
paper, and a reproach to the justice of the nation. 

But that posthumous work came out in excellent 
season for him. The church was wonderfully per- 
verted for him, which made her overlook the mortal 
wound he ha* given her through the aide of the state. 
The state was possessed by his grandchild. The wit- 
nesses against his falsehoods and calumnies were no more 
iu being. That England, which had him iu the greatest 
detestation in 1667, and for many years after, subsisted 
no longer. The lists, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
were thronged either with the unwary admirers of his 
style, or with those that owed their fortunes to his 
motley establishment*. His perpetual running down 
of the Irish was no small help toward gaiuing him a 
general benevolence among the English and Scots, 
whose rank treasons he had taken so much pains to 
•often or to spare. His books had frontlets of Scrip- 
ture to recommend and sanctify all their veuom. This 
is but the second part of the Spanish hypocrisy in 
America, while they murdered whole natious iu cold 
blood with their beads in their hands. 

How could any better dealings lie exacted from a 
man who had resolved to make his fortune at any rate, 
nay at the expense of his trust, honour, and loyalty, 
when abroad ; os most of his companions in the former 
privy-couucil had done before him, to keep their 
estates at home? He had none to lose that copld he 
os beneficial to him as his attendance on his exiled 
master. However, in order to hid fair for one, it is 
notorious that, in the year 1657, when he found his 
master's affairs desperate, he made hi* jwace and terms 
with Cromwell, by the mediation of Mr. secretary 
Thurloe, whom he was ufraid, on account of that con- 
fidence, not to protect after the Restoration ; and 
then, since he could not sell his master during his 
exile, he made himself more than amends after his 're- 
turn. He first »old one of his kingdoms, with all its 
loyal subjects (who had ruined themselves by their en- 
deavours to serve and assist him, both in and out of 
their country), to his known enemies : he then, by his 
base and faithless moderation, sold the church and 
state of England to their false friends: and, lastly, 
did worse, by the rotten foundations he laid, than 
Cromwell and all his accomplice* could ever have 

* Elected for management of the Cut ho lie Insurrection. 


compassed, since he sold the royal family of England 
to distress and exile for all eternity. 

As I am uuder voluntary articles neither to conceal 
nor disguise any of tny thought* from Mentor, niv 
spirit has been tempted to wonder into this long disser- 
tation, in order to give itself some case, while it hud 
the satisfaction of opening itself entirely to him. I am 
willing to flatter myself it has some sympathy with 
his, which I should he extremely sorry to shock, or 
even disoblige, by this frank confession of my seuti- 
ments. If I have incurred his displeasure try any 
freedom of speech that may Ire offensive, or any notions 
that may he repugnant to his, I submit to his censure, 
and am willing to stand corrected. I do not pretend 
either to instruct his better genius, or to force my 
thoughts upon him. I am a fond admirer of that 
worth and generosity which has put a stop to his rising 
iu the world. I have no personal enmity to any man 
liriug, nor any interest iu view that can interfere in tlie 
least with Mentor’s. 

It is true, I reckon Clarendon a more pernicious 
subject and a worse man than the brave and wicked 
Cromwell. I take him to be the author of most irre- 
parable mischiefs to the church, the state, and more 
especially to the people of England, whom his desigu 
to maiutain in a perpetual superiority over their prince 
has devoted to perpetual slavery. He, for his own ends, 
(as be fairly declared to the earl of Southampton,) as 
well os in compliment to them, hindered the first par- 
liament after the Restoration to settle a constant and in- 
defeasible revenue upon the crown; whereby it had 
been screened from factions, and the government from 
revolution, which must necessarily happen where the 
priuce must depend on the people for his yearly sub- 
sistence, and the maintenance of his own state and 
family. This was by no means the circumstances 
of the kings of England till James I. had squan- 
dered away all the royal demesnes upon his hungry 
and insatiable countrymen ; and so made his son a 
sacrifice by forcing him to become a bull-beggar. 

All the constitutions of our western world began 
by limited monarchies, after the fall of the Roman 
empire, a* most adapted to the spirit and genius of 
our Gothic ancestors. These limitations regarded 
the measures of ]>eace, the means of war, and the regu- 
lar administration of justice, hut not the daily bread 
of the sovereigns, who had lands and immediate 
vassalages of their own for the support of their estate 
and dignity. Our Norman monarchs were the only 
arbitrary ones in Europe, except those of Castile, 
who were complimented with absolute sway by the 
people to enable them, without any delay or consulta- 
tion, to issue their orders, and repress the sudden 
invasion* of the Moors, whose neighbourhood was a 
perpetual alarm. 

However, u* the common people of England were 
generally villains or slaves to their lords, these lords 
became, by the importance of their vassalages, an here- 
ditary council of state, upon extraordinary occasions, 
when it was thought convenient to gain their assistance 
by the compliment of asking their advice or their con- 
currence in taxing their vassals for the public good. 
The weak princes of the PlantAgenet family (which 
has produced the greatest in Europe) were strangely 
given over to favourites and minions; as weak princes 
generally are, because they have not their glory and 
power so much at heart os their private satisfaction. 
The barons, os counsellors by their birth and fortune, 
were so disgusted at this humour, and at subsidies and 
other vexatious that had their rise in the king's closet, 
and not in his council, that they made frequent con- 
federacies of rebellion, on pretence of grievances; and 
a* they were supported by the people, obtained great 
concessions ill their favour from the crown. The 
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ling* found no way of supporting themselves against 
♦he barons, hut by disengaging the people from them. 
This they effected hy admitting them, who had no 
manner of pretence to it before, to appear by their 
representatives in the great council of the nation, 
which obtained the name of parliament, whenever 
they had any occasion for subsidies against the barons, 
or the foreign enemies of the stab;. Tlie people, in 
return of tbeir liberalities, obtained frequeut enlarge- 
ments of their privileges. Rut the Plantagenets and 
Tudors had still an ample share of their absolute 
dominion left, and were gTeatly superior both to the 
people and the borons. They had it always in their 
power to divide and rule, because they had where- 
withal, by their own demesnes, to maintain their state 
independent t»f them, except where the right of the 
crown was in dispute. They called parliaments when 
they listed, and dissolved them as freely ; or browbeat 
them, when they had spirit, into what they pleased. 
Whether it regarded peace or war, church or state, tbeir 
will, in effect, was a law ; and they had no need either 
of tricks or double-dealings, or of upstart prime-minis- 
ters. These they made use of to execute their orders, 
not to gain their points. 

But after king James I. had lavished the ample de- 
mesnes left him by queen Elisabeth, the case was quite 
altered. His successor could neither maintain bis au- 
thority over the people nor in his own house, for want 
of means to snpjiort his dignity. He was reduced to a 
wretched dependency on bis vassals, who never fail of 
becoming insolent where they know they are masters. 
As fast as 1 m* called them together they began with 
complaints, though they never had less cause for them. 
He wanted subsidies, in fact, for the maintenance of 
bis household, but made use of other pretences, after 
the example of his ancestors, who were under no such 
extremities at home. They immediately called for the 
previous redress of supposed grievances, and so he dis- 
solved and redissolveu them, which was almost the 
only branch of power lie had left him. Under these 
Itardships he could hold out no longer ; and, without 
debasing his majesty, could find no other resource far 
subsisting in independency but that of reviving some 
rights and claims of his despotic ancestors, which were 
grown into disuse, because they had no need of them. 
All this came very short of his necessary expenses, and 
increased the ill humour of the people; who were 
growing extremely rich and luxuriant, on account of 
giving him nothing but extorted trifles. At length his 
wants obliged him to lay himself at the mercy of a 
saucy aud inexorable house of commons, upon which 
he, his ministers, and his barons split at last. Suicly 
no prince ever found himself in so forlorn and deplora- 
ble a situation as his, from the first sitting of that 
parliament upon his majesty till the last sitting upon 
his life. 

He had been long borrowing from all the weald, 
upon the credit of dead authority, in order to give 
bread to a household he could not pay. All his serv- 
ants, from tire secretaries of state down to the scullions 
of his kitchen, were in an interest contrary to that of 
his dignity, und could never hone either for their or 
rears or their current wages, but by his being well with 
a parliament that never intended to be well with him. 
His houour was concerned in supporting his rights ; his 
necessity and conscience iu making away with them by 
degrees, in hopes that his parliament might at length 
be engaged by his condescensions to allow him where- 
withal to pay his debts and defray his daily expenses. 
All those that served him, either in his couucil or his 
house or his parliament, had a personal interest in 
making him take this party, except those very few 
that were sacrificed for voting generously, and at their 
owu cost, on tiie side of bis honour. All the rest were 


bribed against his royal dignity, by their wants and 
their fears ; and not only left him to lie worried un- 
mercifully by two nations, under the insolent pretensions 
of loyalty and religion, hut obliged him to waste port 
of his force, aud all his indignation, against a third, the 
only one that had real loyalty and religion enough tu 
restore him. 

The mettle and superior genius of Cromwell sub- 
dued faction and rebellion, by the very power they had 
put into their hands against the lawful sovereign. He 
supported his state, and terrified all Europe, as well 
as the three nations, hy the grandeur of his courage 
and the spirit of his army, which he made, in effect, 
his parliament. They pAid themselves, and laughed 
at the constitution. Upou the return of king Charles 11., 
the English nation, grown wise by a very dear-bought 
experience, had resolved, at their first meeting in par- 
liament, to set the royal family in its ancient state of 
independency upon the people, except upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, by settliug a perpetual revenue on the 
crown, and thereby securing it from the unavoidable 
danger and insolence of faction. Clarendon, as perfi- 
dious to his country os to his sovereign, has hindered 
this excellent purpose from taking effect, by his vile 
aud interested infusions, and made himself a merit 
with the English nation of what has left it a prey 
ever since to unavoidable discontents and convulsions. 
By this means, and the abrogation of the ancient 
tenures, the crown was abandoned to a more wretched 
necessity of begging annually and condescending 
than before ; and robbed of its old influence and au- 
thority over the people. Thus the kings of England 
were left in a worse state than the ancient kings of 
Sparta. Tbeir cellars, their kitchens, aud the wages 
of their footmen and grooms, depended upon the good 
graces of the house of commons : their inherent rights 
of making war, and peace, and alliances, or issu- 
ing quo warranto*, &c., were but mere feathers, the 
sport of every wind that blew from the epbori of tlae 
people. 

In this manner king Charles II., though the idol of 
England, was forced, by the malign ascendant of Cla- 
rendon, to become her wretched pensioner. King 
only (and a very limited king) of Scotland, and tyrant 
of Ireland, to no manner of purpose for himself, hut to 
the exceeding joy of his owu and his father's enemies, 
he led a life of continual struggle and uneasiness, from 
which he had no relief, but in turning rake aud drown- 
ing his royal spleen in all the common pleasure* he 
could afford himself. To ward against those factions 
that arose naturally out of the triumph of the good old 
cause, and aimed at nothing less than bis life and dig- 
nity, he found himself obliged to become a captain 
Tom too, to mix his majesty with the mob, and turn 
cabal ist and factioneer, as well and as k navi sidy as 
the best of them. He must call parliaments as oft us 
his wonts called upon him, not to udvise him, (accord- 
ing to their original institution.) but merely to keep 
him from starving. At length he grew weary of acting 
a part so far beneath him : he plucked up his spirit by 
calling to mind the power of his ancestors, cast his 
enemies into a panic fear, put Presbytery to death, and 
died soon after lie had made himself in effect king of 
England* 

His successor, who had not the force of his genius, 
and had more religion than either he or Clarendon 
would have thought necessary, was soon outwitted and 
outdone by faction. He had lieen used to closeting, 
favourites, and intrigues during his former life, in 
order to secure his rights against the inconvenience of 
that religion ; and after be had mounted the throne with 
great acclamation, he misplaced his confidence upon 
those that grew tuo hard for him at his own weapons. 

A he luul made himself pretty easy iu his domestic 
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circumstance by making up a littledemesueof forfeited 
entail's, lie was not so entirely at tlte devotion ofliis jwir- 
Ifametil as his predecessors hail been; anti so licgan to 
resume the old prerogatives of the crown, without a 
sufficient fund of money, or friends or art. to make them 
pass upon a people thut hail so long looked upon tliem- 
selves as masters, with a great deal of reason. He did 
not sink under the mutual villany of privy-council and 
parliament, like his father; his favourites in the privy- 
council alone were more than enough for him. Deserted 
by two kingdoms, and attacked by a foreign power ; 
since he was too good-natured to allow any foreign 
power to support him, he had nothing left but tl»e com- 
mon people of Ireland, and those remnants of Catholic 
nobility and gentry there who had rested their estates, 
by favour or interest at court, out of the intricacies of 
Clarendon's act of settlement ; fur the infinitely greater 
number of Irish proprietors, though restored to their 
lands by the act of repeal, had been bred in so much dis- 
tress and ignorance tliaf they could scarce be of any use 
to him. And so he was obliged to abandon that king- 
dom to its evil destiny, as the other two had abandoned 
him. 

Now Clarendon's politics began to have their full 
effect. His posterity was seated on the throne. The 
republican tares had been sown so thick in the church 
ami state of England tliat they choked ami overtopped 
the genuine grain. King James II. had given a liberty 
of conscience in general. This, as it was shocking to 
the established church, was exchanged, by the preva- 
lence of calvinistical and freethinking interlopers, for 
the softer title of toleration, which has been improved 
by a very easy turn of legerdemain into actual domi- 
nion. A great cry was kept up on all sides about the 
dangers that threatened the church. The unthinking 
Tories, or church-of- England men, joined in it along 
with the Whigs, with a view of keeping out popery. 
The Whigs heightened it at every turn, not to keep out 
popery, which they made use of as a bugbear, but to 
oblige the church to suppress her true doctrine and dis- 
cipline, and let in presbytery. The Tories were all 
along the dupes of this farce ; and king William, with 
all his penetration, could not see through the whole 
plot, or did not go all the lengths he should to favour 
the Whigs, and thereby secure his own independency 
on the people. He had a very uneasy time of it, while 
he laboured in vain to mix parties that never can in- 
corporate. The Whig will never become Tory : the 
Tory, generally speaking, is not so stthhoru. It is 
true, he never will expose his life or his fortune by 
rising to the sublime pitch of a cavalier, which renders 
any government secure against him. He may drink, 
and prate, and protest, to get a name among the 
vulgar; but Clarendon's usage of the loyalists 
after the Restoration is a sufficient warning to him 
to keep his own house and live within the verge 
of the laws in being. However, as he will not 
play the fool for church or state, he is extremely wise 
in regard of himself. loyalty and religion hang 
loose enough aliout him, and he can turn Whig 
without much difficulty, where be can find a consider- 
able advantage in it. And thus king William, by 
endeavouring to jumble both parties together, became 
agreeable to neither ; and tuul shared the same fate 
with his predecessor, if the war which England 
necessarily drew upon itself, and the absolute do- 
minion he had over the seven provinces, hail not kept 
him on the throne. For since the government of 
England has been reduced to a democracy by Claren- 
don, the Whigs must reign alone, or it must he in 
perpetual convulsions. 

That prince had not found out this grand arcanum, 
which has since been discovered, and nut in practice 
with infallible success ; and has rendered his successors 


under an air of limitation as alwolute in fact as any 
of our ancient monorchs, or of the present kings of 
Christendom. It is true the Tories had a lucid in- 
terval in the lost years of queen Anne; hut it could 
not last, because they never can have spirit enough to 
play all their game and fix their fortune. The Whigs, 
that will ever despise them os a rope of sand, have 
still art and mettle enough, though they be ut the 
lowest ebh, to frighten or make them fall together by 
the ears, and thereby make a jest of all tlieir projects. 
While the crown lias no demesnes nor any settled 
revenue, the Tories can never do its business with 
unanimity and success. Tire Whigs, whose birthright 
it is to make the people uneasy and mutinous, can 
neveT miss of breaking, or at least thwarting their mea- 
sures, under colour of their concern for the grievances 
and unsupportahle taxes laid on the public. Dut let 
the prince put himself wholly under their protection, 
he is perfectly safe in regard of the Tories ; and the 
Whigs will easily find the method of paying him, and 
themselves into the bargain, at the expeuse of the 
people, and with the most careless contempt of their 
adversaries. A prime-minister, under the luoffemire 
title of treasurer or secretory ; a privy-council, under 
the title of parliament, the majority of which is 
gained over by his art or his largesses, and who, in 
return, secure the nation, with all it* wealth, will, and 
power, in the most implicit obedience to him, and 
consequently to his master: does all the business of 
the crown to a wonder, and reduces the people, by 
their own consent, to a* much slavery os is convenient 
for all the purposes of the prince. 

Thus, in regard of the government. Clarendon's 
politics are entirely overset. He has ruined one royal 
family by leaving it at the mercy of the people ; 
lie has ruined the rights of the people by leaving them 
at the mercy of another that has been too cunning 
for him, and found the knack of keeping them whom 
he prop;*sed to leave masters for ever, under perpetual 
and unlimited subjection, by the help and corruption 
of their representatives, notwithstanding the addition 
of new and more irksome limitations of the crown. 
He had destroyed the cavaliers at the Restoration, and 
has given the comp de grace to the Tories at the Revo- 
lution, which was a child of bis own begetting upon 
the body of the former iniquity. 

The world has never seen a frame of government so 
nicely fitted fur all the purposes of the sovereign as 
the present constitution of England. The king lias 
not a foot of land ; yet all Britain is bis property in 
fact : he is under the most unbecoming restrictions in 
the eyes of the people; however, he can be as despotic, 
when he thinks it necessary, os William the Con- 
queror ; provided he save appearances by letting old 
forms subsist in the administration, he can turn them 
to what use he thinks proper, and lias no need of very 
great dexterity in the management. The people Hatter 
themselves with a notion of being free, because they 
have an air of being represented; and yet it is that 
very representation makes them slaves. They have no 
real liberty left but that of the press, which would 
soon grow contemptible in their own eyes if the 
minister (against whom it is generally directed) had 
sense enough to despise it. The barons have uo 
shadow of their old authority, only in the vain for- 
mality of entering their protests by half-dozens against 
the votes of a vast and a sure majority, tliat speaks 
the sense of the minister, while it pretends to speak 
that of the nation. All this is a riddle, — yet every 
cobbler in England can unfold it, to no manner of 
puqxwe for himself or his country. The charin is 
irresistible; all the subjects are caught in the snare 
that Clareudou hail laid for the sovereign. 

In the mean time the priucs*, vested by this uiagic 
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jniiuarch in Europe, has other advantages, which none 
of l item can share with him. The inter{M)silioii of his 
parliament screens him from all censure, as well as 
danger or want. Though he be an arrant knave in 
his dealings with his people, or a notorious trickster 
and breaker of public faith in regard of his foreign 
nlliances, he is ever absolved by the unthinking world, 
und the blame thrown entirely or; his ]uirliament ; 
which he is still supposed, upon tire credit of a re- 
ceived tradition, not to be able to govern or lead into 
all his honest purposes, though it be in reality the 
best trained and must easily managed of any beast of 
burden in the universe. So that, os things now stand, 
Clarendon's antimonarchical scheme is like to con- 
tinue for ever ihe surest support of tyranny. The 
Whigs must Im? the majority iu parliament. They 
alone can lie bribed to sell anil subdue the people ; 
and a king of Great Britain must be a downright fool 
or a madman not to be on a surer foot of reputation, 
as well as power, than any other sovereign upon earth. 
He may be at the head of different alliances at the 
same time, us well as of different churches ; and has a 
more undisputed right to ]>er8onal infallibility than 
the pojie. The other monarchies of Europe originally 
limited, have become absolute by the policy of keep- 
ing their ancient demesnes, and adding those of the 
rebellious barons to them from time to time ; that of 
England, by having no demesnes at all. 

In this happy circumstance, a king of England, 
while he is in perfect security at home, can keep his 
foreign enemies in awe by the terror of his fleets at sea, 
and confederacies on the continent, or by sowing cor- 
ruption in councils and cabinets abroad, which are 
now as Accessible to it as his parliament. If intiigue 
should fail, the Whigs, by whom he reigns, will 
always find him money enough to do the business. 
In the mean time he cun stand iu no manner of appre- 
hension with respect to any part of his subjects, except 
a distant one, in regard of those established by Cla- 
rendon, to wit, the Irish Whigs. These have had 
earnest longings after independency, both upon the 
church and state of England, ever since their establish- 
ment in Ireland The division of the vulgar of that 
country from them iu poiut of religion, and the long 
peace of the neighbouring powers with Knglaud, have 
rendered all their views impracticable hitherto. Eng- 
land is moil enough to encourage persecution in that 
country ; and if they can, by executing the penal 
laws iu all their rigour, force the people at length to 
l»e of a piece with them, they may not be long to seek 
for a proper occasion to withdraw themselves from the 
domiuion of England, as the Portuguese did some 
time ago from that of Spaiu, though upon the same 
continent. In that case, its they were founded upon 
presbytery and fanaticism, the ecclesiastical livings 
will be 110 small accession of power and encourage- 
ment for them to return to the religion of their fathers. 
Their honour will be concerned in 1 Laving a church of 
their own ; and there is nothing so easy as to make 
five hundred as good os any of those now in being 
within the comprehensive system. 

Who can think it strange, after all, that Clarendon 
should reckon the Irish a blind and stupid people, 
since they could not discover the broad way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness as well as be and all 
his pupils of the present latitude? But, in the name 
of wonder, since they could have made tbe way to 
heaven, notwithstanding the needless burden of their 
articles of faith, why should they be destroyed in this 
world merely upon account of them 1 After having 
suffered so much for their rebellion against Cromwell, 
why should they he made martvrs to their loyalty, 
•lieu their king was actually on the throuc? a man 
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must lie stupid indeed not to see through all this ine 
chanismof sacrificing people to G'od and to the devil at 
once. But, thanks to their stars! their friend Cla- 
rendon is still alive: his spirit of persecution will 
open their eyes at last, and bring them to their senses. 
Whenever they can get clear of the devil in his way, 
by having little or no religion at all, they will soon 
become as wise as their neighbours; and, by agreeing 
among themselves, get clear of England and her church 
too into the bargain. 

Dear Mentor, excuse me for liaviug finished, os folks 
do generally iu their drink, with a dispute about 
religion ; I love religion with all my soul where it is 
sincere ; hut abhor, above all things, the pretence or 
abuse of it, to advance any purpose but those that 
regard the other world. As I have a soul (I hope) to lie 
saved, I have studied all tlte present religions with care ; 
and, if my creed did not determine me to lie a Ca- 
tholic, I freely own I should lie troubled with none of 
them, because of all the vile and cruel rogueries I 
have seen them misapplied to. Most of them, for 
want of authority, are lost in freethinking ; others, 
by arrogating too much authority, vanish into super- 
stition. These two kinds, abandoned to such extremi- 
ties, have influitely more business upon earth titan 
ever they ore like to have in heaven. The catholic 
may be free from either if he pleases ; if he fall into 
either, he must be knave or fool. The same may lie 
said of a national church, guarded hy the civil, and 
fenced by her own ecclesiastical authorty. Site may 
lie very catholic, without being enslaved to the de- 
certals and extravagancies of popeTy; or overlaid by 
the heavier weight of presbytery ; or made the jest 
and handmaid of freethinking. It is a general remark 
tliat two of a trade cannot agree. The most sanguine 
Jesuits, though they are forced to keep some measures, 
are horribly cried out at hy those who pretend to 
the strictest kind of reformation : yet these, when- 
ever they get the temporal power into their hands, 
outdo them infinitely in all tneir arts of double-deal- 
ing and tyranny. But all our jars are a noise about 
nothiug.— Clarendon, a man of much more religion 
and sense than either the apostles, fathers, or couucils, 
lias discovered, of late, that heresy is only a dream ; 
since, according to him. Catholic and Christian are 
one and the same thing iu fact. So let us burn 
our books and our schools, for there is an end of 
controversy. However, let us keep rancour and per- 
secution on foot, with all the xeal of our fathers. 
There has been, and there is still, something to be 
got by it. 

I own 1 am a little mad; so Mentor must take 
nothing ill that I say to him. My patience is ex- 
hausted, and I have done all I could to tire his. 
He must blame his own good nature, that has given 
me room to vent my spleen. As I have no friend 
here of genius or freedom of thought enough to com- 
prehend these notions, they had rotted in my breast, 
and thrown me, perhaps, into some dangerous in- 
disposition, if 1 had not come out with them. I 
am now setting out upon an expedition against the 
Moors, since the modem Christians are too hard for 
me ; and, whatever may be my fate, it is an exceed- 
ing comfort to me to have thus discharged my con- 
science in regard of these, before 1 enter the lists 
against their brethren the Mahometans. 

As for the blauk verses which 1 recommended to 
earnestly to the care of Mentor, I now abandon them 
to his discretion. If he thinks them worth his cor- 
rection, he will give them to the public os he proposes, 
without the name of an author, and with his owu 
after the epistle to recommend them. It will do me 
a great deal of honour, and I will take care it shall 
do him no mauucr of mischief. If he neglect pub- 
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lishing them, 1 shall have the mortification of lieliev- 
ing the present I took the liberty to make him not 
worth hit while, or that my present liberty of speech is 
offensive to him. This must not be. Wc are all 
brethren in fact; and no man should be angry at 
another for using him with all the intimacy of a friend, 
and opening his whole heart to him without malice or 
disguise. I beg pardon of Mentor, and of all those 
great names he mentions, for my censures upon rhyme 
and raillery, which he may soften or expunge entirely, 
according to his better judgmeut. 1 should be very 
sorry to make enemies of those whom, of all mankind, 
I would choose to make my friends. Mr. Pope and 
I lived in perfect union and familiarity, for two or 
three summers, before he entered upon the stage of the 
world, where he has since gained so great and so just 
an applause. Tlie other geniuses !mve a right to all 
my regard, by the merit of sharing tl»e affection and 
esteem of Mentor, who will do me a great deal of 
honour if he allow me any place in so learned and 
jwlite a society. Without any compliment, they are 
fitter for the Augustan age than for this. They are at 
home, ami endeavour to give the world a sense of its 
follies with great humour and gaitey. The cheerfulness 
of my temper is, in a great measure, sunk under a long 
ami hopeless exile, which has given it a serious, or, if 
you will, a supercilious turn. 1 lash the world with 
indignation and grief, in the strain of Jeremiah. But 
the world is grown so inveterate in iuiquitv, that I 
fear we shall all lose our labour. It will have just 
the same effect to flog as to tickle them. However, if 
there be any room for a grave, sullen fellow, that has 
been one of the merriest fellows in Europe, iti Mentor’s 
academy, I offer myself : and, to pav my entrance, as 
1 did in Newgate, • i send him a kilderkin of the best 
wiuc on this side of the country, to drink their healths, 
and mine if he pleases. I accept, with a great deal 
of acknowledgments, the present of books offered me 
by Mentor, and desire he will send along with them Dr. 
Jonathan Swift’s “ Miscellanies.” which they tell me 
are worth them all. I can give him nothing in return, 
but some heads of the Saracens of Oran, which I shall 
be ordered to cut off, because they will not become 
Christians. I must lie their executioner in my own 
defence ; for, with all my spleen anti vexation of spirit, 
I am the most inoffensive creature in the world in 
regard of religion. 1 would not shed one ounce of 
blood iii anger or enmity, or wrong any man living of 
a cracked sixpence, to make all the world Catholics ; 
yet I am as stanch a one myself as any Pope in the 
universe. I am all for the primitive church, in which 
people made proof of their religion only at their own 
expense. But I laugh with great contempt at those 
wlio will force others to Heaven their way, in spite of 
charity. 

Though I should be in the deserts of Libya, I can 
still hear from Mentor. It is not necessary he should 
submit his criticism or correction to me, since 1 con* 
strtute him my judge without appeal. The gentleman 
of my family mentioned by him is the honeslest but 
the idlest fellow breathing : 1 cannot even get a letter 
from him. Thus my reliance for the revising and 
publishing of those pieces is entirely upon Mentor, 
whom I embrace with all my heart this 27th of 
February, 1732. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

Much IS, 17M. 

Dear Sir, — 1 hope this unlucky accident of hurting 
your leg will not prevent your comiug to us this 
spring, though you say nothing about it. All your 
friends expect it and particularly my landlord and 

* When- he had been imprisoned as one of the rela-ls taken 
kl I’rot.jQ in 17 1». 


landlady, who are my friends as much as ever ; and I 
should not think them so if they were not as much 
yours. The dowus of Amesbury are so smooth that 
neither horse nor man can hardly make a wrong step, 
so that you may take your exercise with us with 
greater security. If you prevail with the duchess 
to ride and walk with you, you will do her good ; 
but that is a motive I could never prevail with her 
to comply with. I wish you would try whether your 
oratory could getorer this difficulty. General Dormer, 
sir Clement Cotterell, and I set out to-morrow morn- 
ing for Rousham, in Oxfordshire, to stay ten days or a 
fortnight. The duchess will undertake to recommend 
the lords of her acquaintance to attend Mr. Ryves's 
cause, if it should come mi before our return ; the 
duke will do the same. Her grace, too, has under- 
taken to answer your letter. I have not disposed 
of your South-Sea bonds ; there is a year’s interest 
due at Lady -day. Were I to dispose of them at 
present, I should lose a gTeat deal of the premium 1 
paid for them : perhaps they may fall lower, but 1 
cannot prevail with myself to sell them. The rogue- 
ries that Jiave been discoveried on some other com- 

r uies, I believe, make them all have less credit. 

find mm* -If dispirited for want of having some 
pursuit. Indolence and idleness are the most tiresome 
things in the world. I begin to find a dislike to 
society. I think I ought to try to break myself of it, 
but I cannot resolve to set about it. I have left off 
almost all rny great acquaintance, which saves roe some- 
thing in chair-hire, though in that article the town is 
still very expensive. Those who were your old ac- 
quaintance are almost the only people 1 visit; and, 
indeed, upon tryingall, I like them best. Lord Com- 
liury refused the pension that was offered him ; he is 
chosen to represent the university of Oxford, in the 
room of Mr. Bromley, without opposition. I know 
him, and I think he deserves it. He is a young noble- 
mun of learning and morals, which is so particular 
that I know you will respect and value him; and to 
my great comfort, he lives in our family. Mr. Pope 
is in town and in good health. I lately passed a 

week with him at Twickenham. I must leave the 
rest to the duchess ; fur I must |»ack up my shirts, 
to set out to-morrow, being the 1 1th of March, the day 
after I received your letter. If you would advise the 
duchess to confine me four hours a-day to my owu 
room, while I am in the country, I will write; for 
I cannot confiue myself as I ought. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

Deanery -house, March 20, 1732. 

Mr. Faulkner, — Without the least regard to yonr 
wager, I do assure you, upon my word and reputation, 
that I am not the author of one single line or syllable 
of that pamphlet called “An Infallible Scheme to Pay 
the Debts of the Nation and, as it is a very unjust, 
so it is equally an imprudent and fallible proceeding, 
to pronounce determmately on our taste and know- 
ledge of style or manner of writing, where very good 

C Jges are often deceived : and in this case, few men 
ve suffered so much as myself, who have home the 
reproach of many hundred printed papers which I 
never saw. I do likewise protest in the same manner 
that I did not write the epigram upon Taylor, nor 
heard of it until Mr. Pilkingtou showed it me in 
manuscript. Therefore, pray desire yourwagerer, from 
me, to be more cautious in determining oil such 
matters, and not venture the loss of his money and credit 
with so much odds against him. I am your bumble 
servant, Jonathan Swipt. 

■ Which wm written by Mr. Pilkinifton. and is founded npoo 
hint iii " Gulliver's Travels " for levying a Us ujk*u Tiers. 
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If this fancy should hold, of taxing me with all the 
paper* that come out, and at the same time I should 
take a fancy to be a writer, 1 shall be discovered 
when I have no mind, for it will beouly to catechise 
me whenever I am suspected. 

TO LADY ACIIESON. 

AN APRIL- roc L LETTTR. 

Saturday morning, 1 738. 

A gentleman called here last night upon some business, 

who took Mr. *s house yesterday at dinner in 

his return from Wicklow.* He tells me that Mr*. 

was brought to- bed yesterday morning at five 

o’clock of Imlf a child, just as if it were divided in two 
equal parts. It had one eye, half a nose, and a mouth, 
one leg, and so from top to liottom. They could see 
it was a boy, or rather half a boy : it was dead bom, 
but she is very well. It was thought that this was the 
cause of all her colics. Mrs. Brent tells me she has 
known the like more than once. I am glad the poor 
woniuu had her mother and sister with her. 

An* you not uudone for want of Monky ? How are 
you? Does your milk agree with you? We shall see 
you no more at church until Monday returns. Adieu, 
&c. 1 mend a little. 


FROM LADY ACIIESON. 

Saturday morning. 17S2. 

I am greatly surprised at the account you gave me of 

|K»or Mr*. ; but since it was so. I am heartily glad 

she has got rid of it. Mrs. Morris’s gout seized her all 
over on Thursday, so that she keeps her lied. None of 
them know anything of this matter : they sent a boy 
yesterday to Dilgiuney, (I will not mention this thing 
to them till he returns,) to let them know she was not 
able to go to the country. I am sorry that you mend 
but a little; this bad weather has increased my cough ; 
the milk agrees very well with me. I will be at your 
church to-morrow. I am, yours, &c. 

TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin, May 4, 1732 

I am now as lame as when you wrote your letter, aud 
al i noat as lame as your letter itself, for want of that 
limb from my lady duchess, which you promised, aud 
without which I wonder how it could limp hither. I 
am not in a condition to make a true step even on 
Amcsbury downs, and I declare that a corporeal false 
step is worse than a political one: nay, worse than a 
thousand political ones, for which I appeal to courts 
and miniKters, who hobble on and prosper without the 
sense of feeling. To talk of riding and walking is in- 
sulting me, for I can as soon fiy as do either. It is 
your pride or laziness, more than chair-hire, that makes 
the town expensive. No honour is lost by walking in 
the dark ; and in the day you may l*eckou a black- I 
guard boy under a gate, near your visiting place, (rjr- 
f*rto cred*,) save elevenpence, and get h&lf-a-crowu's 
worth of health. The worst of iny present misfortune 
is, that I eat and drink, and ciui digest neither for 
want of exercise ; and, to increase my misery, the 
knaves aic sure to find me at home, and make huge 
void spaces in nay cellars. I congratulate with you 
for losing your great acquaintance ; in such a ease, 
philosophy teaches that we must submit and be con- 
tent with good ones. 1 like lord Cornbury’s refusing 
his (tension, but I demur at his being elected for Ox- 
ford; which, I conceive, is wholly changed, and 
entirely devoted to new principles; so it appeared to j 
me the two lost times 1 was there. 

I find by the whole cast of your letter that you are 

* A delightful village iu the county ol Wicklow, about four- 
teen mites from Dublin 


ns giddy and as volatile as ever : just the reverse of 
Mr. Pope, who lias always loved a domestic life from 
his youth, i was going to wish you had some littls 
place that you could caII your own, but 1 profess 1 do 
not know you well enough to contrive any one system 
of life that would please you. You pretend to preach 
up riding and walking to the duchess, yet, from my 
knowledge of you after twenty years, y. u always joined 
a violent desire of perpetually shifting places aud 
company with a rooted laziness and an utter im- 
patience of fatigue. A coach and six horses is the 
utmost exercise you can bear, and this only when you 
can fill it with such company as is best suited to your 
taste ; and how glad would you be if it could wad you 
iu the air to avoid jolting ; while I, who am so much 
later iu life, can, or at least could, ride five hundred 
miles on a trotting horse. You mortally hate writing, 
only t>ecause it is the tiling you chiefly ought to do; 
as well to keep up the vogue you have in the world, as 
to make you easy in your fortune : you are merciful 
to everything but mouey, your best friend, whom you 
treat with inhumanity. Be assured 1 will hire people 
to watch all your motions and to return me a faithful 
accouut. Tell me, have you cured your absence of 
mind ? can you attend to trifles? can you at Ames- 
bury write domestic libels to divert the family and 
neighbouring squires for five miles round f or ven- 
ture so far ou horseback without apprehending a 
stumble at every step? can you set the footmen a- 
laughing as they wait at dinner? and do the duchess's 
women admire your wit? iu what esteem are you 
with the vicar of the parish? can you play with him 
at backgammon? have the farmers found out that 
you cannot distinguish rye from barley, or an oak from 
a crab-tree? You ore sensible that I know the full 
extent of your country skill is in fishing for roaches or 
gudgeous at the highest. 

I love to do you good offices with your friends, and 
therefore desire you will show this letter to the duchess, 
to improve her grace's good opinion of your qualifica- 
tions, and convince her how useful you are likely to lie 
iu toe family. Her grace shall liave the honour of my 
correspondence again when she goes to Amesbury. 
Hear u piece of Irish news : 1 buried the famous 
general Meredyth's father last night in my cathedral, 
he was ninety-six years old; so that Mrs. Pope may 
live seven years longer. You saw Mr. Pope in health, 
pray is he generally more healthy than when I was 
among you? I would know how your own health is, 
And how much wine you drink iu a day ? My stint iu 
company is a pint at noon, and half ns much at night ; 
but I often dine at home like a hermit, and theu I 
drink little or none at all. Yet I differ from you, for 
I would have society, if I could get what I like, people 
of middle understanding and middle rank. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swist. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

l-ondoa. May 13, 1732. 

1 am sorry iny writing should inconvenience your eyes ; 
but 1 fear it is rather my style than my ink tliat is 
so hard to l»e read : however, if 1 do not forget myself, 
I will eularge my hand to give you the less trouble. 
Their graces are at lust arrived iu (lerfect health, in 
spite of all their perils and dangers, though I must own 
they were so long iu their voyage that they gave me 
an exceeding heartache; and if that would be any 
hiudsrauce, they shall never have my consent to go 
back to Ireland, but remain here and be only king of 
Knowle* and Drayton ; and I do not think it would 
lie tlw* worse for him, either in person or pocket. 1 
dare say he would not need a remembrancer's office 

• A fine maneiou of ihe duke of Dorset's, Seveooaks 
Kent. 
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for anything you have spoke to him about : but, how- 
ever, I will not fail in the part that you liave set me. 

I find you want a strict account of me how 1 paw my 
time. But first, I thank you for the niue hours out of 
the twenty-four you bestowed on sleeping ; one or two 
of them 1 do willingly present you back again. As to 
quadrille, though 1 am, generally speaking, a constant 
attendant to it every day, yet I will most thankfully 
submit to your allowance of time; for, when com- 
plaisance draws me no further, it is with great yawn- 
ing* and a vast expense of my breath is asking Who 
plays? Who’s called? Aud what's trumps? and if 
you con recollect anything of my former way of life, 
such as it was, so it is. I never loved to have my 
bauds idle; they were either full of work or had a 
book ; but as neither sort was the best or most useful, 
so you will find forty years and a wee bit have done 
w more good to my bead than it has to my face. 
Your old friend Biddy is much your hum hie servant, 
ami could she get rid of her cough, her spleen would 
do her and her friend no harm ; for she loves a sly 
sedate joke as well as ever you knew her do. 

The duke and duchess are just come in, who both 
jweseut their service to you, and will take it as a favour, 
if you will bestow any of your time that you can spare 
upon lord (ieorge.* 

Adieu ; for the duchess, the countess of Suffolk, Mr. 
Chardin, and I are going to quadrille. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

London, May 19, 1732. 

Drar Sir, — To-morrow we set out for Amesbury, 
whore I propose to follow your advice of employing 
myself about some work against next winter. You 
seemed not to approve of my writing more fables. Those 
I am now writing have a prefatory discourse lie fore each 
of them, by way of epistle, and the morals of them 
mostly are of the political kind ; which makes them 
run into a greater length than those I have already 
published. I have already finished fifteen or sixteen ; 
four or five more would make a volume of the same 
size as the first. Though this is a kind of writing that 
appears very cosy, I find it is the most difficult of any 
that I ever undertook. After I have invented one 
fable and finislied it, I despair of finding out another: 
but I have a moral or two more which I wish to write 
upon. I have also a sort of scheme to raise my finances 
by doing something for the stage ; with this, and some 
reading and a great deal of exercise, 1 propose to |tass 
my summer. I am sorry it must be without you. 
Why cannot you come and saunter about the downs 
A-horaeback in tbe autumn, to mark the partridges for 
me to shoot for your diimer? Yesterday I received 
your letter, and notwithstanding your reproaches of 
laziness, I was four or five hours about business, and 
did not spend a shilling in a coach or chair. I re- 
ceived a year’s interest on your two bonds, which is 8/. 
I have four of my own. I have deposited all of them 
in tbe hand* of Mr. Hoarc, to receive the half-year’s 
interest at Michaelmas. The premium of the bonds is 
fallen a great deal since I bought yours. 1 gave very 
near 6/. on each bond, and they are now sold for about 
50*. Everything is very precarious, and I have no 
opinion of any of their public securities; but I believe 
the parliament next year intend to examine the South- 
Sea scheme. I do not know whether it will be prudent 
to trust our mouey there till that time. I did what I 
could to assist Mr. Ryves; and I am very glad that he 
has found justice. Lord Bathurst spoke fur him, and 
wus very zealous on bringing on his cause. The 
ducltess intended to write iu my last letter, but she set 

" Ixnd George H-ickvillc was at that time a student in the 
• Diversity of Dubha. 


1 out all on a sudden to take care of lord Dntmlanrig,, 
I who was taken ill of the small-pox at Winchester- 
school. He is now perfectly well recovered (for he 
Itad a favourable kind) to the great joy of our family. 
I think site ought, as she intends, to renew her corre- 
spondence with you at Amesbury. I was at Daw ley 
on Sunday. Lady Bolingbroke continues in a very 
laid state of health, but still retains her spirits. You 
are always remembered there with great respect and 
friendship. Mrs. Pope is so worn out with old age, 
but without any distemper, that I look upon her life as 
very uncertain. Mr. Pope’s state of health is much 
in die same way as when you left him. As for my- 
self, I am often troubled with the colic. 1 liave us 
much iimttentiou, and have, I think, lower spirits than 
usual, which I impute to my having no one pursuit in 
life. 1 have many compliments to make you from the 
duke and duchess, aud lords Bolingbroke, Bathurst, 
sir William W yrnlham, Mr. Pulteney, Dr. Arbuflmnt. 
Mr. Lewis, &c. Every one of them is disappointed in 
your not coming among us. 1 liave not seen dean 
Berkeley, but have read his book,* and like many parts 
of it; but in general think, with you, that it is too 
speculative, at least for me. Dr. Delany I liave very 
seldom seen ; he did not do me the honour to advise 
with me about anything he has published.* ] like 
your thoughts upon these sort of writings; and I should 
have advised him as you did, though 1 had lost his 
good opinion. I write in very great haste ; for I have 
many tilings to do before I go out of town. Pray 
make me as happy os you can, and let me hear from 
you often. But 1 am still in hopes to see you, and 
will expect a summons one day or other to come to 
Bristol, in order to be your guide to Amesbury. 


TO THE REV. DR. HENRY JENNY. 

AT HIS HOUSE IN ARMAQIl. d 

Dublin, June ft, 1732. 

Sir, — It is true that some weeks ago a manuscript 
paper of verses was liauded about this town, and after- 
wards printed. The subject was, my great ingratitude 
and breach of hospitality in publishing a copy of 
verses called “ Hamilton’s Bawn.” Tbe writer hath 
likewise taken severe notice of some other verses pub- 
lished many years ago by the indiscretion of a friend, 
to whom they were sent in a letter. It was called a 
journal, and written at Mr. Rochfort’s ; and the conse- 
quences drawn from both by this lute writer is, that the 
better I am used in any family the more ] abuse them ; 
with other reflections that must follow from such a 
principle. I was originally os unwilling to be libelled 
as tbe nicest man can be ; but having been used to 
such treatment ever since I unhappily began to be 
known, I am now grown hardened ; and while the 
friends I have left will continue to use me with any 
kindness, I shall need but a small degree of philusophv 
to bear ine up against those who are pleased to he my 
enemies on the score of party zeal, and the hope* of 
turning that zeal to account. One tiling, I confess, 
would still touch me to the quick ; I mean if any 
person of true genius would employ his pen against 
me : but if I am not very partial to myself, I cannot 
remember that, among at least two thousand japere, 
full of groundless reflections against me, hundreds of 
which 1 have seen, and lieard of more, I never saw 
any one production that the meanest writer could have 
CAuse to be proud of; for which I can assign a very 
natural reason ; that during the whole busy time of 

• The duke of Queensberry's eldest mo. 

b " Alciphnm; or, Ihe Minute Philosopher-” 

• He published in London, in the yesr 173S, ** Revelation 
examined with Candour." Ac. 

d Ksrtor of Armagh, and introduced into Swift's poem on 
•• Hamilton's Hawn” 
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my life, tlie men of wit (in England) were all my 
particular friends, although may of them differed from 
me in opinions of public person* <uid proceedings. 
As to Ireland, where I lived very little before the 
queen’s death, aud ever since in perfect retirement, I 
remember to have published nothing but what is called 
the “ Drapier’s Letters,” and some few other trifles relat- 
ing to the affairs of this miserable and ruined kingdom. 
What other things fell from me (chiefly in verse) 
were only amusements in hours of sickness or leisure, 
or in private families to divert ourselves and some 
neighbours, but were never intended for public view, 
which U plain from the subjects and the careless way 
of handling them ; neither indeed can it answer the true 
ends of vanity, or desire of praise, to let the world see 
such little sallies of fancy or humour, because, if they 
i>e ill or indifferently performed, (which must often 
lie the case,) the loss of reputation is certain ; and 
however well executed, after a week’s vogue, they are 
utterly forgotten. I know not how I come to be led 
so far from the subject of your letter. I confess there 
were some few persons who made random conjectures 
that you might possibly lie concerned in the paper you 
hint at, but they were such who knew very little of you 
or me ; for others who were better acquainted with 
us both have always cleared you, because they did not 
look upon that paper any way equal to your known 
good sense and candour, or talent of writing. And 
as to myself, I had further conviction, because I knew 
luw well you were acquainted with the whole history 
and occasion of writiug those verses on the barrack ; 
how well pleased the master and lady of the family 
were with it; that you had read it more than once ; 
that it was no secret to any neighbour, nor any reserve 
hut that against giving a copy. You kuow well by 
what incidents that reserve was broken, by granting a 
copy to a great |*ersou, and from theuce how it fell 
into other hands, and so came (as is the constant case) 
to be published, and is nuw forgotten. I confess my 
own conjectures about this late libel against me lay 
towards another gentleman, who, I am informed, hath 
siuce cleared himself, — I mean Dr. Tisdall: * but that 
suspicion was first taught me by others : and yet I 
know very well that for at least fifteen years post 
lie hath been often engaged in a kind of flirting war 
of satiric burlesque verse with certain wags both in 
town and couutry, who, it seems, were provoked with 
his faculty of jibing, and used to answer him in his 
own way. Yet I have been assured that in these 
comhats he was generally mistaken in his adversaries, 
falling foul upon many persons who never dipped a 
pen either for or against him : and I think you, among 
others, had some marks of his favour. But us to me, 
who I solemnly profess was always entirely innocent, 
during the whole time that his pen and tongue took 
this unhappy turn, as well as before aud since, I could 
never be one month at peace for his wit ; whatever 
was writ to ridicule him was laid at my door, and 
only by himself ; with a further declaration, much to 
my honour, that he knew my style, would trouble 
himself to iuquire no further ; and, using my simame, 
•aid I was his man. Some of his performances I 
have seen, and have heard of more, besides the great 
number lie kept in ptito ; so that five or six gentle- 
men have often and very lately assured me that in one 
evening sitting he has produced a dozen of his libels 
wholly against me ; desiring 1 might be told of it, 
and assuring those gentlemen that the whole dozeu 
should be published if I would not let him alone. 

* To this gentleman 1 Dr. Swift mldrewod a letter. April 20, 
1704, on the suhirct of hi« aihlreiwe* to Mr*. Johnson, assuring 
him very candidly that he had himself never seen any other 
lady whose conversation he entirely valued; and freely giving 
Mon>ent to het marrying Dr. TiwUU. 


This was a little hard upon me, who had never one 
single moment iu my life the least inclination to enter 
the lists with him, at those or any other weapons wluit- 
soever, any more than I would venture to sit four hour* 
disputing with him any point of controversy. I con- 
fess this keenness of the doctor in determining, when- 
ever lie was attacked, to fix on me for hit adversary, 
inclined me to couceive that he might probably have 
written this last paper, and other people had the same 
thought : but I hear he liath utterly denied it ; and I 
believe him : for I am confident he is an honest man, 
but unhappily misled, through the whole course of 
his life, by mistaking his talent, which he hath, against 
nature, applied to wit and raillery and rhyming : 
besides which, his iucurahle absence of mind on all 
occasions and iu all cotnitauies hath led him into ten 
thousand errors, especially of that kind which are 
mortal to all agreeable or improving conversation, and 
which liath put him upon such a foot with every friend 
that I hearidy lament the situation he is iu. 

I entreat your pardon for the length and insignifi- 
cancy of this letter, but my solitary way of life is apt 
to make me talkative upou paper. I desire you would 
believe, first, that I have so frequently been libelled, 
that my curiosity to know the authors is quite extinct, 
though that of some friends is not; secondly, that I 
arn uot hasty in judging of mens style, or matter, or 
malice. I can venture to say that a thing is not writ- 
ten by such a person, because it is much below his 
gi>od sense ; and to look among the herd of dunces is 
endless. As to yourself, I hope you will be my witness 
that I have always treated you with particular distinc- 
tion ; and if we differ in opinions relating to public 
proceedings, it is for very good reasons : you are an 
expectant from the world and from power ; I have 
long done with both : having been an original offender 
against all principles set up since the death of the 
queen, I could not think it worth my while to quit 
my old ones, and must liave done it with an ill grace, 
though honour and conscience had been out of the 
question. Whoever really lielieves that things are 
well is many ways happy; he is pleased with the 
world, (as I was formerly,) and the world with him ; 
his merit is allowed, and favour will certainly follow ; 
which I heartily wish you, only desiring that, in what 
appears to my eyes a very dirty road, you would pick 
out the cleanest stages you can ; and believe me to be, 
with much esteem, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


PROM LADY CATHERINE JONES. 

June 15, 1739. 

The return of my bumble thanks to Mr. Dean, by 
the date it (tears, looks more like a slumber of grati- 
tude than the quick sense of that rare virtue which 
I owe to you, sir, fur the trouble you have so willingly 
undertaken in executing what I so much desired, 
since the manner you have done it in answers my 
wishes in every respect. The proposal you made I 
acquainted my sister Kildare and niece Fanny Con- 
ingsbywith; for I, being but one part of the family, 
cannot act further than they will consent, which is, 
that they will settle twenty shillings per year that you 
may never be liable to auy more trouble upou the same 
occasion.* 

I need not iuforin Mr. Dean that the world teaches 
us that relations and friends look like two different 
species : and though I have the honour to be allied to 
my lord Burlington, yet, since the death of my good 
father and his, the notice he takes of me is as if I was 
a separated blood ; or else, I am vain enough to suy, 

» Por ihe purpose of ktwpiug in repair the monument of he* 
H laodl'at her. archbishop Jones. 
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we ore sprung frnrn one ancestor, wlmiie ashes keep 
up a greater lustre than those who are not reduceil 

10 1* cannot conclude without saying that, were I 
worthy, in any way, to have the pleasure of seeing 
dean Swift, I do not know any passion, even envy, 
would not make innocent in my ambition of seeing 
the author of so much wit and judicious writing as I 
have had the advantage to reap. Your must humble 
and obliged servant, Catherine Jones. 

Your opinion of Mr. French* is just, and his due. 

TO THE REV. JOHN BRANDRETH. 

DEAN OF EMLV-* 

Dublin, June SO, 1739, 

Sia If you are not an eRcellent philosopher, I allow 

you personate one perfectly well ; and if you believe 
yourself, 1 heartily envy you ; for I never yet saw in 
Ireland a spot of earth twu feet wide that had not in it 
something to displease. I think I once was in your 
county, Tipperary,' which is like the rest of the whole 

kingdom. a bare face of nature, without houses or 

plantatioiis; filthy cabins, miserable, tattered, half- 
starved creatures, scarce in human shape ; one inso- 
lent, ignorant oppressive squire to be found in twenty 
miles' riding; a parish church to be found only in a 
summer-day's journey, in comparison of which an 
English farmer's bam "is a cathedral ; a bog of fifteen 
miles round ; every meadow a slough, and every hill 
a mixture of rock, heath, and marsh; and every 
male and female, from the farmer inclusive to the day- 
lahourer. infallibly a thief, and consequently a beggar, 
which in this island are terms convertible. The Shan- 
non is rather a lake than a river, and has not the sixth 
iiart of the stream that runs under London Bridge. 
There is not an acre of land in Ireland turned to half 
its advantage ; yet it is better unproved than the 
people : and all these evils are effects of English ty- 
ranny ; — so your sons and grandchildren will find to 
their sorrow. Cork indeed was a place of trade ; but 
for some years put is gone to decay ; aud the wretched 
merclianti, instead of lieing dealers, are dwindled into 
pedlar* and cheats. 1 desire you will not write such 
accounts to your friends in England. Did you ever 
see one cheerful countenance among our country vul- 
gar? unless once a-year at a fair or on a holiday, when 
some poor rogue liapjiened to get drunk, and starved 
the whole week after. You will give a very different 
account of your winter campaign, when you cant 
walk Hve yards from your door without being mired 
to your knees, nor ride half a mile without being in 
slough to your saddle-skirts; when your landlord must 
send twenty miles for yeast, liefore he can brew or 
bake; and the neighbours for six miles round must 
club to kill a mutton. Pray, take care of damps, 
and when you leave your bed chamber let a fire I* 
made, to last till night; and after all, if a stocking 
happens to fall off a chair, you may wring it next 
morning . — I nunc , et tecum verm* meditare canorot. 

I have not said all this out of any malicious inten- 
tion, to put you out of conceit with tl»e scene where 
you are. but merely for your credit; because it is bet- 
ter to know you arc miserable than to betray an ill 
taste : I consult your honour, which is dearer than life; 
therefore I demand that you shall not relish oue bit of 
victuals, or drop of drink, or the company of any 
human creature within thirty miles of Knoctoher, 
during your residence in those parts; and then 1 shall 
begin to have a tolerable opinion of your under- 
standing. 

• Humphrey French, esq., lord mayor of Dublin. 

b Also redor of Kilmorc*. in the diocese of Armagh- Died iu 

nos. 

c F.mly nf which Mr Hnindrrth was dean, is iu the diocese 
of Cauhel. aud >o the couuty of Tipperary 


Mv lameness is very slowly recovering ; ami if if 
he well when that the year is out, 1 shall gladly com- 
pound ; yet 1 make a shift to ride about ten miles a- 
day by virtue of certain implements called gamlia- 
doos, where my feet stand firm as on a floor; and I 
generally dine alone, like a king or an hermit, and 
coutinue alone until I go to bed ; for even my wine 
will not purchase company, and I begin to think the 
lame are forsaken as much os the poor and the blind. 
Mr. Jebb» never calls at the deanery of late: perhaps 
be hath found out that 1 like him as a modest man, 
and of very good understanding. This town is 
neither large nor full enough to furnish events for en- 
tertaining a country correspondent. Murder now and 
then is all we have to trust to. Our fruit is all de- 
stroyed with the long spring and eastern winds; and 
I shall not have the tenth part of my last year's fruit. 
Miss Hoadly hath been nine days in the small-pox 
which I never heard of till this minute; hut they say 
she is past danger. She would liave been a terrible 
loss to the areht»ishop.t> I)r. Felton, of Oxford, hath 
written an octavo about Hevelatiou ; c 1 know not 
his character. He sent over four copies to me, one 
of which was for Mr. Tickell, d two for the bishops of 
Cork and Waterford,® and one to myself, by way of 
payment for sending the rest, I suppose, for he sent me 
no letter. 1 know him not. Whenever you are in this 
town, I hope you will mend your usage of me by 
coming often to a philosophical dinner at the deanery : 
this I pretend to expect for the sake of our common 
princess, Indy Elizabeth Germaine, to whom 1 owe the 
happiness of your acquaintance ; and on her account 
I expect your justice to believe me to be, with truest 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swipt. 


TO MR GAY AND T1IE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

Dublin, July 10, 1739. 

I had your letter by Mr. Ryves a long time after 
the date, for I suppose he stayed long in the way. I 
am glad you determine upon something ; there is no 
writing I esteem more than fables, nor anything so 
difficult to succeed in : which, however, you ltuve 
done excellently well, and I have often admired your 
happiness in such a kind of performances, which I 
have frequently endeavoured at in vain. I remember 
I acted as you seem to hint ; 1 found a moral first, 
and studied for a fable, but could do nothing that 
pleased me, and so left oft* llint scheme for ever. 1 re- 
member one, which was to represent what scoundrels 
rise in armies by a long war, wherein 1 supposed the 
lion was engaged ; and having lost all his animals of 
worth, at last serjeant Hog came to be brigadier, and 
cor]*oral Ass a colonel, &c. I .agree with you likewise 
about getting something by the stage, which, when it 
succeeds, is the liest crop for poetry iu Kngland : but 
pray take some new scheme, quite different from any- 
thing you have already touched. The present humour 
of the players, who hardly (as I was told in Louden) 
regard any new play, and your present situation at 
the court, are the difficulties to be overcome ; but 
those circumstances may have altered (at le*ist the 
former) since I left you. My scheme was to }*a*s a 

• Dr. John Jebh, afterwards dean of Cashel, the brother of 
Dr. S.unurl Jcbb. cm eminent physician 

Hugh Boulter, archbishop of Armagh ; who died Septem- 
ber 97, 1742. 

t “The Christian faith asserted against DrisU, Arians. and 
Sucmians, in Elgin Sermons, preached at the Ladv Moser's 
Lectures*’ 

•1 Thomas Ticked, esq., the friend of Addison, and thro r*. 
cretary to the lords justice* of Ireland. 

* Dr. Peter Browne, famous for having written against drink- 
ing *» ifnwHfi, wiu at that tune bishop »>f Cork T i»e bishop of 
Waterford was Dr. Thomas Mills, who sat in dial see from lTo? 
to 1742- 
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month at Amesbury, ami then go to Twickenham, ami 
live a winter between that and I)nw ley, ainl sometimes 
at Riskins, without going to Loudou, where I now 
con have no occasional lodgings; but I am not yet 
in any condition for such removals. I would fain 
have you get enough against you grow old to huve two 
or three servants about you and a convenient house. It 
is hard to want those ntbstdta senectuti, when a man 
grows hard to please, and few people care whether he 
be pleased or not. I have a large house, yet I should 
hardly prevail to find one visitor if I were not able to 
hire him with a bottle of wine; so that, when 1 am 
not abroad on horseback, I generally dine alone, and am 
thankful if a friend will pass the evening with me. I 
am now with the remaimler of my pint before me, and 
so here’s your health ; and the second and chief is to 
my Tunbridge acquaintance, my lady duchess; and I 
tell you that I fear my lord Boliugbroke «nd Mr. Pope 
(a couple of philosophers) would starve me, for even of 
port wine I should require half a pint a-day, and as 
much at night : and you were growing as bad, unless 
your duke and duchess have mended you. Your colic 
isowing to intemperance of the philosophical kind; 
you eat without care, and if you drink lest than 1 you 
drink too little. But your inattention I cannot par- 
don, because I imagined the cause was removed, for 
I thought it lay in your forty millions of schemes by 
court hopes and court fears. Yet Mr. Pope Iras 
the same defect, and it is of all others the most mor- 
tal to conversation : neither is my lord Boliugbroke 
untiuged with it : all for want of my rule, Five la 6a- 
yuttlU ! but the doctor is the king of inattention! 
Wb.it a vexatious life should I lead among you ! If 
the duchess be a revtutt, I will never go to Amesbury ; 
or, if I do, I will run away from you both to one 
of her women and the steward and chaplain. 

Madam, I mentioned something to Mr. Gay of a Tun- 
bridge acquaintance, whom we forget of course when 
we return to town, ami yet I am assured that, if they 
meet again next summer, they have a better title to 
resume their commerce. Tims I look on my right of 
corresponding with your grace to be liettcr established 
up mi your return to Amesbury; and I shall at this 
time descend to forget, or at least suspend, my resent- 
ments, of your neglect all the time you were in Loudou. 

I still keep in my heart that Mr. Gay had no sooner 
turned his liack than you left the place in his letter , 
void which he had commanded you to fill : though 
your guilt coufounded you so far that you wanted 
presence of mind to blot out the last line, where tliat 
command stared you in the face. But it is my mis- 
fortune to quarrel with all my acquaintance, and 
always come by the worst ; and fortune is ever against 
me, but never so much as by pursuing me out of mere 
partiality to your grace, for which you are to answer. 
By your counivance, she has pleased, by one stumble 
on the stairs, to give me a lameness that six mouths 
have not been able perfectly to cure : and thus I am 
prevented from revenging myself by continuing a 
month at Amesbury, and breeding coufusion in your 
grace's family. No disappointment through my whole 
lift* has been so vexatious hy many degrees; and God 
knows whether I shall ever live to see the invisible 
lady to whom I was obliged for so many favours, and 
whom I never beheld since she was a brat in hanging 
sleeves. I am and shall be ever, with the greatest respect 
and gratitude, madam, your grace's roost obedient ami 
most humble, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD BOLZ NO BROKE. 

July 18, 1733. 

I write this letter in hopes tliat Pope, a man scat- 
tered in the world, (according to the French pliruse,) 
will soon procure me an opportunity of conveying 
it safely to you, my reverend dean. For my own 
part, half this wicked nation might go to yon, or half 
your beggarly nation might come to us, and the 
whole migration be over before I knew anything of 
the matter. My letter will concern neither affairs 
of stafe nor of party ; and yet I would not have it 
fall into the hands of our ministers; it might puss in 
their excellent noddles for a piece of a plot against 
themselves, if not against the state ; or at least if 
might furnish them with an opportunity of doing on 
ill-natured, and disappointing a good-natured thing; 
which l«ing a pleasure to the malicious and the base, 
I should be sorry to give it on any occasion, and es- 
pecially on this, to the par nobtk frafntm.* 

After this preamble, 1 proceed to tell yon that 
fhere is in my neigh bourbood, in Berkshire, a clergy- 
man, one Mr. Talbot, related to the solicitor-general, 
and protected by him. This man has now the living 
of Burfleld,* which the late bishop of Durham held 
before, and for aught I know after, he was bishop of 
Oxford. The living is worth 100/. per annum, ovei 
and above a curate paid, as Mr. Correy, a gentleman 
who does my business in that country, and who is a 
very gratis authority, assures me. 'Hie parsonage- 
house is extremely good, the place pleasant, and the 
air excellent ; the distance from London a little day s 
journey, and from hence (give me leave to think this 
circumstance of some importance to you) not much 
above half a day’s, even for you who are no great 
jockey. Mr. Talbot has many reasons which make 
him desirous to settle in Ireland for the rest of his 
life, and has been looking out fur a change of prefer- 
ments some time. As soon as I beard this I em- 
ployed one to know whether he continued in the same 
mind, and to tell him that an advantageous exchange 
might lie offered him if he could engage his kinsman 
to make it practicable at court. He answered for his 
own acceptance and his kinsman’s endeavours. I 
employed next some friends to secure my lord Dorset, 
who very frankly declared himself ready to serve you 
in anything, and in this if you desired it. But he 
mentioned a thing, at the same time, wholly unknown 
to me, which is, that your deanery is not in the 
nomination of the crown, but in the election of the 
chapter. This may render our affair perhaps more 
easy ; more hard, 1 think, it cannot be ; but in all 
cases it requires other measures to lie taken. One 
of these, 1 believe, must be, to prepare Hoadly, bishop 
of Salisbury, if that be possible, to prepare his brother 
the archbishop of Dublin. The light in which the 
proposition must be represented to him and our mi- 
nisters (if it be made to them) is this : that, though 
they gratify you, they gratify you in a thing advan- 
tageous to themselves, and silly in you to ask. I su]>- 
puee it will not be hard to persuade them that it is 
better for them you should tie a private parish priest 
in an English county than a dean in the metropolis 
of Ireland, where they know because they have felt 
your authority and influence. At least this topic is a 
plausible one fur those who speak to them to insist 
upon, and coming out of a Whig mouth may have 
weight. Sure 1 am, they will he easily persuaded 
that quitting power for ease, aud a greater fur a less 
revenue, is a foolish bargain, which they should by 
consequence help you to moke. 

Y r ou see now the state of this whole affair, and you 
will judge better than I ant able to do of the means 

■ Sir Robert. »n<l his brother tloiaco W»]| 1«, 

H A rectory in Bi-rkshirv. 


oogle 
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to be employed on your side of the water : as to those 
on this, nothing shall be neglected. Find some se- 
cure way of conveying your thoughts and your com- 
mands to me ; for my friend has a right to command 
me arbitrarily, which no man else upon earth lias : 
or rather, dispose of aiTairs so as to come hither imme- 
diately. You intended to come some time ago. You 
gjieak in a letter Pope has just now received from 
you as if you still had in view to make this journey 
before winter. Make if in the summer, and the sooner 
the better. To bilk of being able to ride with stirrup 
is trifling : get on Pegasus, bestride the hippogrypn, 
or mount the white nag in the Revelation. To lie 
serious : come anyhow, and put neither delay nor 
humour in a matter which requires despatch and ma- 
nagement. Though 1 have room, I will not say one 
word to you alwut Berkeley's™ or DelanyV* hook. 
Some part of the former is hard to be understood ; 
none of the latter is to Ik* read. I propose, however, 
to reconcile you to metaphysics, by showing how 
they may be employed against metaphysicians ; and 
that, whenever you do not understand thetn, nobody 
else does— no, not those who write them. 

I know you are inquisitive about the health of the 
poor womun who inhabits this place ; it is tolerable,— 
Letter than it has been some years. Come and see 
her;" you shall be nursed, fondled, and humoured. 
She desires you to accept this assurance, with her 
humble service. Your horses shall be grazed in sum- 
mer. and fathered in winter ; and you and your man 
shall have meat, drink, and lodging. Wusbitig I 
cannot alTord, Mr. Dean; for 1 am grown saving, 
thanks to your sermon about frugality. 


to tell you that I am such a dunderhead^ that I really 
do not know wliat my sister Pen sage was ; hut 1 think 
she could not be above twelve years old. SI»e was the 
next to me, but whether two or three years younger I 
have forgotten ; and what ib more ridiculous, 1 do not 
exactly know my own, for my mother and nurse used 
to differ upon that uotable point. And I am willing to 
be a young lady still, so will not allow myself to be 
more than forty-eight next birthday ; but if I make 
my letter any longer, tier I laps you will wish I had 
never been bom. So auicu, dear dean. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin. July 22, 1731. 

Mb. Alderman, — There is a young gentlemen of the 
clergy here, for whom I have great regard. Atid I 
cannot but wish this young geutlemau (for whose 
learning and oratory in the pulpit I will engage) might 
have the honour to lie your chaplain in your mayoralty. 
His name is Matthew Pilkington : he is some years 
under thirty, but has more wit, sense, and discretion 
than any of your London parsons ten years above bin 
age. He has a great longing to see England, and 
appear in the presence of Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, and 
others, in which I will venture to befriend him. You 
are not to tell me of prior engagements, because I 
have some title, as an old acquaintance, to expect a 
favour from you. Therefore pray let me know im- 
mediately that you have complied with my request 
before you bad read half my letter.* 1 exj*ect your 
answer, to my satisfaction, and the happiness of the 
young gentleman ; and am, with great sincerity, your 
most obedient servant, Jonathan SWIFT. 

P.S. You need not lie afraid of Mr. Pilkington** 
hanging upon you ; for he has some fortune of his 
own, and somewhat in the church ; hut he would lie 
glad to see England, and be more known to those who 
will esteem him and may raise him. 

FROM MR. GAY AND THE DUCIIESS OF QUEENS- 
BERRY. 

Amesbiirv, July 24, 1732. 

Dear Sib, — A s the circumstances of our money affairs 
are altered, I think myself obliged to acquaint 
you with them as soon as 1 can ; which, if 1 had 
not received your letter last post, 1 should have done 
now. 1 left your two South-Sea bonds, and four of 
my own, in Mr. Hoare's hands, wheu I came out of 
town, that he might receive the interest for us, when 
due ; or, if you should want your money, that you 
might receive it upon your order. Since I came out 
of town, the South-Sea company have come to a reso- 
lution to pay off 50 per cent, of their bonds, with the 
interest of the 50 per cent, to Michaelmas uext; so 
that there is now half of our fortunes in Mr. Hoare's 
hands at present, without any interest going on. As 
you seem to he inclined to have your money remitted 
to Ireland, 1 will not lay out the sum that is paid into 
bis hands in any other thing till I have your orders. 
I cannot tell what to do with my own. 1 believe 1 
shall see Mr. Hoare in this country very soon : for he 
has a house not above six miles from us, and I intend 
to advise with him ; though, in the present situation of 
affairs, 1 expect to lie left to take my own way. The 
remaining 50 per cent., were it to lie sold at present, 
bears a premium ; but the premium on the 50 that 
was i>aid is sunk. I do not know whether 1 write 

• This letter was sent to Mr*. Burlier the poetess and Mr. 
Delsuy, who were then in Imodon, to U drluRvd hy them to 
the alderman; but they never delivered it . out 'A a d<*.r»*, 
ns to prevent the reronirarndatinn fr«>m sucrced 

ins : and the d>-an was under the necessity of writing a M'O-uck 
Inter to the suniti purpose, which secured the place to Mr. 
! POkiuxton. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Drayton, July 19, 1732. 

I believe you will not wonder at my long silence 
when I tell you that Mrs. Floyd came ill here, hut 
that she kept pretty much to herself; and ever since 
she has been here, till within these two or three days, 1 
have had no hopes of her life. \ r ou may easily guess 
what 1 must have suffered for a so long tried, prudent 
useful, agieeable companion and friend. And God 
knows she is now excessively weak, and mends but 
slowly ; however I have now great hopes, and 1 am very 
good at believing what I heartily wish. As 1 dare 
say you will l>e concerned for her, you may want to 
know her illness, but that is more than I can tell you. 
See has fancied herself in a consumption a great while ; 
but though she lias had the most dreadful cough I ever 
beard in tny life, all the doctors said it was not that; 
hut none of them did say wliat it was. The doctor 
here, who is an extraordinary good one, (but lives four- 
teen long, long miles off,) lias lately been left ten thou- 
sand pounds, and now hates his business : he says it 
is a sharp humour that falls upon her nerves, some- 
times on her stomach and bowels; and indeed wliat he 
lias given her lias, to appearance, had much better 
effect than the millions of thiugs she has been forced 
to take. Adler this, you will not expect I should have 
followed your orders and rid, for I have scarcely 
walked ; although I dare not be very much in her 
room, because she constrained herself to hide her illness 
from me. 

The duke and duchess of Dorset have not been here 
yet, but I am in hopes they will soon. I do not know 
whether you remember Mrs. Crowther, and Mrs. 
Acourt ; they and Mr. Period® are my company ; but 
as 1 love rny house full, I expect more still ; and my 
lady Suffolk talks of making me a short visit. I have 
been so full of Mrs. Floyd, 1 had like to have forgot 

■ • AHplimn ; or the Minute Philosopher.*' 

*' Rrvelatkm nammed with Caudour- ' 
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intelligibly upon the subject. 1 cannot send you the 
particulars of your account, thou i'll 1 know I am in 
debt to you for interest, betide the principal ; and 
you will understand so much of what 1 intend to in- 
form you, that half of your money U now in Mr. 
Hoare'a hands without any interest. So, since I cannot 
tend you the particulars of your account, I will uow 
say no more about it. 

I shall finish the work I intended this summer ; but 
1 look upon he success in every respect to be pre- 
carious. You judge very right of my present situa- 
tion, that I cannot propose to succeed by favour : and 
I do not think, if I could flatter myself that I had any 
degree of merit, much could be expected from that 
unfashionable pretension. 

I have almost done everything I proposed in the 
way of fables, but have uot set the last hand to them. 
Though they will not amount to half the number, I 
believe they will make much such another volume as 
the last. 1 find it the most difficult task I ever under- 
took ; but have determined to go through with it ; and, 
after this, 1 lielieve I sliall never have courage enough 
to think any more in this way. I*ast post I had a 
letter from Mr. Pope, who informs me lie has heard 
from you ; and that he is preparing some scattered 
things of yours and his for the press. I believe I shall 
not sec him till the winter; for, by riding and walk- 
ing, I am endeavouring to lay in a stock of health to 
squander in the town. You see, in this respect, my 
scheme is very like the country gentlemen iri regard 
to their revenues. As to ray eating and drinking, I 
live as when you knew me; so that in that point wc 
•hall agree very well in living togetlier ; and the duchess 
will answer for me that I am cured of inattention ; 
for I never forget anything she says to me.*. . . .For he 
never hears what I say, so cannot forget. If I served 
him the same way, I should uot care a farthing ever 
to be better acquainted with my Tunbridge acquaint- 
ance, whom, by attention to him, I have learned to set 
my heart upon. I began to give over all hopes, and 
from thence tiogan my neglect. I think this a very 
philosophical reason, though there might lie another 
given. When tine ladies are in Loudon, it is very 
genteel and allowable to forget their best friends; 
which, if 1 thought modestly of myself, must needs be 
you, liecatise you know little of me. Till you do 
more, pray do not persuade Mr. (jay that be is dis- 
creet enough to live aloue ; for I do assure you he is 
not, nor I eitlier. We are of great use to one another; 
for we never (latter nor contradict, but when it is ab- 
solutely necessary, and then we do it to some purpose; 
particularly the first ogTces mightily with our con- 
stitutions. If over we quarrel, it will he about a piece 
of bread and butter ; for somebody is never sick, ex- 
cept lie cats too much of it. He will not quarrel with 
you for a glass or so ; for by that means he hopes to 
gulp down some of that forty millions of schemes that 
hindered him from being good company. I would 
fain ace you liere, there is so fair a chance thnt one of 
us must he pleased ; perhaps both, you with an old 
acquaintance, I with a new one: it is so well worth 
taking a journey for, that if the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain. 
But before either of our journeys are settled, 1 desire 
you would resolve me one question — whether a man, 
who thinks himself well where he is, should louk out 
for his house and servants before it is convenient, before 
he grows old, or before a person, with whom he lives, 
pulls him by the sleeve in private (according to oath) 
and tells him that they have enough of his company f 
He will not let me write one word more, but that I 
have a very great regard for you, &c. 

The duke is very much yours, ami will never leave 
a The duchess Hew begins 


you to your wine. Many thanks for your drum 

I wish to receive your congratulations for the other 
boy, you may lielieve. 

PROM MRS. OESAR* 

August A, 1732. 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the return of 
Mrs. Barber, with tlianks for pleasures enjoyed in her 
company ; for bud she not come recommended by the 
dean of St. Patrick's, likely 1 had passed her by un- 
heeded, being apt to follow a good author in shun- 
ning those of my own coat. But hold ; 1 must look if 
it runs not from comer to comer, which I more fear 
than length. For Pope says, though sometimes he finds 
too many letters in my words, never too many words 
in my letters. So, with Mr. Ca*sar's and my best wishes, 
thou worthy, witty, holiest dean, adieu. 

M. Adelmar Cesar. 


PROM LADY WORSLEY.b 

August 8, 1738. 

Sir,— -I flatter myself that if you had received my 
last letter you would have favoured me with au 
answer ; therefore I take it for granted it is lost. 

I was so proud of your commands, and so fearful of 
being suppfauted by my daughter [lady Curteret], 
that I went to work immediately, that her box might 
not keep her in your remembrance, while there was 
nothing to put you in mind of an old friend and 
humble servant. But Mrs. Barber's long stay here 
(who promised me to convey it to you) lias made me 
appear very negligent I doubt not but you think me 
unworthy of the share (you once told rue) I had in 
your heart. 1 am yet vain enough to think I deserve 
it better than all those flirting girls you coquet with. 
I will not yield feven) to dirty Potty, whom I was the 
most jealous of wnen you was last here. What if I am 
a great grandmother, I can still distinguish your merit 
from all the rest of the world ; but it is not consistent with 
your good breeding to put one in mind of it ; therefore 
I am determined not to use my interest with sir Ro- 
bert for a living in the Isle of Wight, though nothing 
else could reconcile me to the place. But if I could 
make you archbishop of Canterbury, I should forget 
my resentments, for the sake of the flock, who very 
much want a careful shepherd. Are we to have the 
honour of seeing you or not ? I have fresh hojies 
given me; but I dare not pleasemyself too much with 
them, lost I should he again disappointed. If I bail it 
as much in my power as my inclination to serve Mrs. 
Barber, she should not be kept thus long attending : 
but 1 hope her next voyage may prove more successful. 
She is just come in, and tells me you have snrained 
your foot, which will prevent your journey till next 
summer: hut assure yourself the Bath is the only in- 
fallible cure for such an accident. If you liuvc any 
regard remaining for me, you will show it by taking 
my advice ; if not, I will endeavour to forget you, if 
I can. But till that doubt is cleared, I am us much 
as ever, the dcau s obedient humble servant, 

F. WOBSLFT. 


TO ALDEKMAIS' BARBER. 

Dublin, August 10, 1732. 

Mr. Aidfrman, — I am very angry with my friend 
doctor Delauy for not applying to you sooner, as I 
desired him, in favour of Sir. Matthew Pilkingtou, a 
young clergyman here, who ha* a great ambition to 
have the honour of being your chaplain in your mayor- 
alty. 1 waited for the doctor’s answer before I could 

» Wife to the treasurer of the navy during lord Oxford’s ad- 
ministration. iu the reign of queen Anne. 

»» Indorsed. •* Lady Worslcy, with a present of a writing hoi 
japanned by herself’ 
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write to ytr^ and it came but last night. He tell* me 
you save been bo very kind as to give him a promise 
upon my request ; I will therefore tell my story. Thi* 
gentleman was brought to me by the doctor about four 
years ago, and I found him so modest a young man, 
so good a scholar ntid preacher, and of so hopeful a 
genius, and grew still better upon my hands the more 
1 knew him, tliat I have been seeking all opportunities 
to do him some real service, from no other motive in 
the world but the esteem 1 had of his word). And I 
hope you know me long enough to believe me capable 
of acting as I ought to do in such a case, however con- 
trary it may be to the present practice of the world. 
He has a great longing to see England, and appear in 
the presence of Mr. Pojie, Mr. Gay, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
and some other of my friends, wherein I will assist 
him with my recommendations. He is no relation or 
dependant of mine. I am not putting you upon a job, 
but to encourage a young man of merit upon his own 
account os well as mine. He will be no burden upon 
you, for he has some fortune of his own, and will have 
a much better from his father; and lias also a con- 
venient establishment in a church in this city. 

Mr. Pilkington will be ready to attend you upon 
your command, and 1 wish he may go as soon as pos- 
sible, that he may have a few weeks to ]>rep(ure him 
for his business, by seeing the Tower, the Monument, 
and Westminster Abbey, and have done staring in the 
slreets. 

I am so entirely out of the world tliat I cannot 
promise a hope ever to requite your favour otherwise 
than with hearty thanks for conferring this obligation 
upon me. And I shall ever remain, with true esteem, 
voux most obedient and obliged hnmble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OP QUEEN8BERRY. 

Dublin, August IS. 173S. 

I know not what to say to the account of your steward- 
ship, and it is monstrous to me that the South Sea* 
should pay half their debts at one clap. Dut I will send 
for the money when you put me into the way, for I 
shall want it here, my affairs being in a bad condition 
by the miseries of the kingdom, and my own private 
fortune being wholly embroiled and worse than ever; 
so that I shall soon petitiou the duchess, os on object of 
charity, to lend me three or four thousand pounds to 
keep up my dignity. My one hundred pounds will 
buy me six hogsheads of wine, which will support me 
a year; proviur f rugi* in annum copia. Horace desired 
no more: fori will construe frugia to lie wine. You 
are young enough to get some lucky hint which must 
come by chance, and it shall lie a tiling of importance, 
quod et hunc in annum viral ft in p/uret, and you shall 
not finish it in haste, and it shall he diverting and use- 
fully satirical, and the duchess shall be your critic ; 
and between you and me, I do not find she will grow 
weary of you till this time seven years. I had lately an 
offer to change for an English living, which is just too 
short by 300/. a-year, and that must he made out of the 
duchess's pin-money before 1 can consent. I want to be 
minister of Amesbtiry, Daw ley, Twickenham, Riskius, 
and prebendary of Westminster, else I will not stir a 
step, but content myself with making the duchess mi- 
serable three motitlis next summer. Rut I keep ill com- 
pany : I mean the duchess and you, who are both out of 
favour ; and so I find am I, by a few verses wherein Pope 

■ Gay, u well as his frirod Pope, ventured some money in 
|l»e famous South Sea scheme. And there was a print by Ho- 
garth, icpresenting Pope putting otic of his hands into the 
pocket of a largo fat personage, who wore a hornbook at his 
Kirdle. dedgneu for the figure of Gay : and the hornbook hail 
reference to Ids " Fables, ' • ritten fat the young duke of Cum- 
berland. 


and you have your i*trts. You hear Dr. Del any ha* 
got a wife with 1600/. a-year ; I, who am his governor, 
cannot take one under two thousand ; I wish you would 
inquire of such a one in your neighbourhood. See what 
it is to write godly books ! I profess 1 envy you above 
all men in England ; you want nothing but 3000/. 
more to keep you in plenty when your friends grow 
weary of you. To prevent which last evil at Am«- 
bury, you must leant to domineer and be peevish, 
to find fault with their victuals and drink, to chide 
and direct the servants, with some other lessons which 
I shall teach you, and always practised myself 
with success. I believe I formerly desired to know 
whether the vicar of Amesbtiry can play at back- 
gammon? pray ask him the question and give him 
my service. 

Madam,— I was the most unwary creature in the 
world *• when, against my old maxims, I writ first to 
you upon your return to Tunbridge. I beg tliat this 
condescension of mine may go no further, and that 
you will not pretend to make a precedent of it. I 
never knew any man cured of any inattention, 
although the pretended causes were removed. When 
I was with Mr. Gay last in London, talking with him 
on some poetical subjects, he would answer, u Well, I 
am determined not to accept the employment of 
gentleman-usher ;" and of the some disposition were 
all my poetical friends, and if you cannot cure him I 
utterly despair. As to yourself, I will say to you 
(though comparisons be odious) what I said to the 
queen, that your quality should be never any motive of 
esteem to me: my compliment was then lost, but it 
will not lie so to you; for I know you more by any 
one of your letters than I could by six months con- 
versing. Your pen is always more natural and sinceie 
and uiiaff« > cted than your tongue ; in writing you are 
too lazy to give yourself the trouble of acting a |»rt. 
and have indeed acted so indiscreetly that I have you 
at mercy : and although you should arrive to such a 
height of immorality as to deny your hand, yet, when- 
ever I produce it, the world will unite in swearing this 
must come from you only. 

I will answer your question. Mr. Gay is not dis- 
creet enough to live alone, but he is too discreet to 
live alone; and yet (unless you mend him) he will 
live alone; even in your grace's company. Your 
quarrelling with each other upon the subject of bread 
and butter is the most usual thing in the world ; 
parliaments, courts, cities, and kingdoms quarrel for 
no other cause ; from hence, and from hence only, 
arise all the quarrels between Whig and Tory ; be- 
tween those who are in the ministry and those who 
are out ; between all pretenders to employment in the 
church, the law, and the army : even the common 
proverb teachps you this, when wc say, It is none of 
my bread and butter : meaning it is no business of 
mine. Therefore I desjuir of any reconcilement 
between you till the affair of bread and butter lie 
adjusted, wherein 1 would gladly l*e a mediator. If 
Mahomet should come to the mountain, how happy 
would nil excellent lady lie who lives a few miles 
from this town! As I was telling of Mr. Gay’s way 
of living at Amesbury, she offered fifty guineas to have 
you both at her house for one hour over a bottle of 
Hurgundy, which we were then drinking. To your 
question, I answer tliat your grace should pull me by 

■ One of the kut and most elegant compliments which this 
singular lady, after liming l>ren celebrant] i>y so many former 
wits ami poets, received, was from tli« amiable Mr.'Willi-tm 
Whitehead. In the thin! volume of his work*, p to ; which 
compliment turns on the peculiar circumstance of her graces 
having ne'er changed her dress according to the fashion, but 
retained tliat which had been in vogue when she was a young 
beauty. 
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the sleeve till you tore it off, ami when yon said you 
were v eary of me, 1 would pretend to l>e deaf, and 
think (according to another proverb) that you tore my 
clothe* to keep me from going. I never will believe 
one word you say of my lord duke unless 1 see tliree 
or four lines in his own hand at the bottom of yours. 
I have a concern in the whole family, and Mr. Gay 
must give me a jiarticular account of every branch, 
for I am not ashamed of you though you be duke and 
duchess, though I have been of others who are, Ac., 
and 1 do not doubt but evcu your own servants love 
J»i» *veu down to your postilions; and when I come 
to Amesbury, before 1 see your gTace, I will hare an 
hour's conversation with the vicar, who will tell me 
how familiarly you talk to Goody Dobson and all 
the neighbours us if you were their equal, and that 
you were godmother to her sou Jacky. I am, and 
sluill be ever, with the greatest respect, your grace's 
most obedient, Ac. 


PROM THE EARL OP PETERBOROUGH TO MR. POPE. 
, , . 1UJ2- 

1 am under the greatest impatience to see Dr. Swiff 
at Revis-inount,* and must signify my miud to him 
by another hand : it not being permitted me to hold 
correspondence with the said dean, for no letter of 
mine can come to his hands. 

And whereas it is apparent in this Protestant land, 
most especially under ttic care of Divine Providence, 
that nothing can succeed or come to a happy issue 
without bribery; therefore let me know what he 
ex)iects to comply with my desires, and it shall be 
remitted unto him. 

For, though I would not corrupt any man for the 
whole world, yet a benevolence may be given without 
any offence to conscience; every one must confess 
that gratification and corruption are two distinct 
terms ; nay, at worst, many good men hold that, for 
a good end, some very naughty measures may be made 
use of. 

Rut, sir, I must give you some good news in relutiou 
to myself, because I know yon wish me well : ] am 
cured of some diseases in my old age which tormented 
me very much in my youth. 

I was possessed with violent and uneasy passions, 
such as a peevish concern for truth, and a saucy love 
for my country. 

When a Christian priest preached against the spirit 
of the gospel, when an English judge determined 
against Magna Charta, when the minister acted 
against common sense, I used to fret. 

Now, sir, let what will happen, I keep myself in 
temper. As 1 have no flatteriug hopes, so I banish 
all useless fears; but as to the things of this world, 

1 find myself in a condition beyond expectation ; it 
being evident, from a late parliamentary inquiry, that 
J have as much ready money, as much in the funds, 
and os great u personal estate, os sir Robert Sutton. 

Jf the translator of Homer find fault with this 
unheroic disposition, or (what I more fear) if the 
drapier of Ireland accuse the Englishman of want of 
spirit, I silence you buth with one line out of your 
own Horace, — 

Qttid t« exempta juv.-it i|>iuu e pluribus una ? 
for 1 take the whole to be so corrupted, that a cure in 
any part would hut little avail. Y'ours, Ac. 

■ This year lord 1 Petertioroath «ud I'opc paid a visit from 
Southampton to Winchester College, sod gave prizes to the 
scholars for the best ropy of verses that should lie written on a 
subject proposed to them by Pope himself— The campaign of 
Valentia. The prizes were set* of Pine s ** Horace." Hampton, 
the exc ellent translator of “ Polybius.” at that time very young, 
gained one of these prizes; Mr. Whitehead another. 


oh; 

TO THE EARL OP PETERBOROUGH. 

l?Ss 

My Lord, — I never knew or heard of any person so 
volatile and so fixed ns your lordship; you, while your 
imagination is carrying you through every comer of 
the world, where you have or have not been, can at 
the same time remcmlier to do offices of favour and 
kindness to the meanest of your friends; and, in all 
the scenes you have passed, have not been able to 
attain that one quality peculiar to a gTvat man, of 
forgetting everything but injuries. Of this 1 am a 
living witness against you ; for, being the most insig- 
ni (leant of all your old humble servants, you were so 
cruel as never to give me time to ask a favour ; but 
prevented me in doing whatever you thought I 
desired, or could be for my credit or advantage. 

1 have often admired at the canriciouniess of fortune 
in regard to your lordship. She hath forced courts to 
act against their oldest and most constant maxims ; to 
make you u general because you hail courage and 
conduct; an amhassador because you hail wisdom and 
knowledge in the interests of Europe ; anil an admiral 
on account of your skill in maritime affairs ; whereas, 
according to the usual method of court proceedings, I 
should have been at the head of the army, uud you of 
the church, or rather a curate under the dean of St. 
Patrick's. 

The archbishop of Dublin laments that he did not 
see your lordship till he was just upon the point of 
leaving the Rath: I pray God you may have found 
success in that journey; else 1 shall continue to think 
there is a fatal if yin all your lordship's undertakings, 
which only terminate in your own iiouour, and the 
good of the public, without the least advantage to yonr 
health or fortune. 

I remember lord Oxford's ministry used to tell me, 

“ That, not knowing where to wrile to you, they were 
forced to write at you.” It is so with me; for you are 
in one thing an evangelical man, that “ you know not 
where to lay your head ;" and I think you have no 
house. Pray, my lord, write to me that I may have 
the pleasure, in this scoundrel country, of going about, 
and showing my depending {Ninons a letter from the 
earl of Peterborough. I am, Ac. 

Jonathan Swivt. 


MR. PILRINGTON TO MR. ROWYER. 

Dublin. August 17, 1732. 

“ik* — I received your last letter with the note to Mr. 
North. 1 am extremely obliged to you for the favour 
of such a present, and shall he glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to express my gratitude to you. 

1 would send with this letter two or three of tho>e 
papers which 1 design for your volume; but the dean 
is reading them over to try if there be any alteration 
requisite in any of them. I showed him your note to 
Mr. North, and I believe be was at least as much 
pleased as the person who was to receive it. We have 
thoughts of preparing a preface to your edition in the 
name of the editor. Let me know whether 1 shall send 
the pamphlets by post, and whether you have the 
“ Journal of a Dublin Lady,** the * { Ballad on the 
English Dean," and “ Rochfords Journal,” because 
you shall have the copies sent to you and the property 
effectually secured. I mentioned your request to the 
dean ; and I shall get you the right of printing the 
u Proposal for Eating Children.” I mentioned the 
alteration of the titles ; and he thinks it will be most 
. proper to give them both the Irish and English titles ; 

I for instance, the " Soldier and the Scholar,’* or 
j w Hamilton's Bawn," Ac. I have some hope of being 
able to send all these in about a week or fortnight's 
time, and shall venture to send them by post, though 
it will be expensive. The dean says he thinks the 
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assignment a* full a a it is possible for him to write ; 
but that be will comply with any alterations wc think 
proper. I shall expect to hear from you as soon as 
possible, because I have some schemes to transact 
which probably I shall acquaint you with in my uext 
letter. I am, sir, your most obliged servant. 

Matt. Pii.kinuton. 


FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Lomlon, August 84. 1182. 

Sir, — I wish Dr. Delany had complied with your 
request sooner in acquainting me with your intentions 
in favour of Mr. Pilkington. I could have been glad 
also that he had acquainted you, as I desired him, 
with the particulars how I stood circumstantiated in 
relation to the chaplain ; for I flatter myself that your 
usual good nature would have induced you to comply 
with my request in writing a letter to me, in an autho- 
ritative way, in your recommendation of Mr. Pilking- 
ton ; which would have given me a good excuse for 
my refusing a gentleman whom my deputy and com* 
mon-councilmen had recommended to me above six 
months ago. 

Another accident happened in this afTair by the 
doctor's not receiving a letter I sent him, which, by 
mistake, came not to his hands (though at home) 
until many hours after my man had left it at his 
lodgings ; which letter, had he seen in time, would 
have prevented some little difficulties 1 lie under in 
this affair, and which I must get over as well as 1 can. 
For, sir, when I reflect on the many obligations 1 have 
to you, which I shall ever acknowledge, 1 am glad of 
any occasion to show my gratitude ; and do hereby, at 
your request, make Mr. Pilkington my chaplain when 
mayor. 1 wish it may answer his expectations ; for 
the profits are not above 120/., if so much, as 1 am 
told. He constantly dines with the mayor, hut 1 am 
afraid cannot lie in the hall, the rooms being all of 
state. For your sake 1 will show him all the civilities 
I can. You will recommend him to Jo. (Dr. I menu) 
Trapp. The mayor's day is the 30th of October; so 
that he mny take his own time. 

It would add very much to my felicity if your 
health would permit you to come over in the spring, 
and see a pigeon t of your own making. Had you 
been here now, I am persuaded you would have put me 
to an additional expense by having a raree-show (or 
pageant) as of old on the lord-mayor's clay. Mr. Pope 
and I were thinking of having a large machine coiried 
through the city, with a printing-press, author, pub- 
lishers, hawkers, devils, &c., and a satirical poem 
printed and thrown from the press to the mob in public 
view, but not to give offence ; but your ubseuce spoils 
that design. 

Pray God preserve you long, very long, for the 
good of your country and the joy and satisfaction of 
your friends ; among whom 1 take the liberty to 
subscribe myself, with great sincerity, sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, J. Barber. 


FROM MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENS- 
BERRY. 

Anu-nhury. August 2f>. 1722. 

Dear Sir, — Mr. Hoare has a hundred and odd pounds 
of yours in bis hands, which you may have whenever 
you please to draw upon me for it. J know 1 am more 
indebtsd to you (I mean beside the South-Sea bond of 
a hundred that still subsists), but I cannot tell you 
exactly how your account stands till 1 go to town. 1 
have money of my own too in Mr. Hoares hands 
which I know not at present how to dispose of. ] 
Iwlicve I shall leave it without interest till J go to tow n, 
and shall then lie at the same lots how to dispose of it 


as now. 1 have an intention to get more money next 
winter; but am prepared for disappointments, which I 
think it is very likely 1 shall meet with ; yet, as you 
think it convenient and necessary that 1 should have 
more than I have, you see I resolve to do what I can 
to oblige you. If my designs should not take effect, I 
desire you will be as easy under it as I shall be; for 1 
find you so solicitous about me that you cannot Ijear 
my disappointments as well as I can. If 1 do not 
write intelligibly to you, it is because 1 would not bare 
the clerks of the post-office know every thing 1 am 
doing. If you would come here this summer you 
might with me have helped to have drunk up the 
duke's wine, and saved your money. I am growing 
so saving of late that I very often reproach myself with 
being covetous ; and I am very often afraid that I shall 
have the trouble of haviug money and never have the 
pleasure of making use of it. I wish you amid live 
among us, hut uot unless it could he to your ease and 
satisfaction. Y'ou insist upon your being minister of 
Ameshury, Dawley, Twickenham, Risking!, and pre- 
bendary of Westminster. For your lieiug minister in 
those places I cannot promise you ; but I know you 
might have a good living in every one of them. Gam- 
badoes I have rid in, and I think them a very fine and 
useful invention ; but I have not made use of them since 
I left Devonshire. I ride and walk every day to such 
excess tiiat I am afraid 1 shall take a surfeit of it. I 
am sure if I am not better in health after it it is not 
worth the pains. I say this, though I have this season 
shot nineteen brace of partridges. I have very little 
acquaintance with our vicur ; he does not live among 
us, but resides in another parish. And I have uot 
played at backgammon with anybody since 1 came to 
Ameshury hut lady Harold and lady Batemau. As 
Dr. Delany has token away a fortune from us, 1 expect 
to he recommended in Ireland. If authors of godly- 
books are entitled to such furtuues, I desire you would 
recommend me as a moral one ; I mean in Ireland, for 
that recommendation would not do in England. 

THE DUCHESS BEGINS. 

The duchess will not lend you 2000/. or 3000/. to 
keep up your dignity, for reasous to Strodo dr! roe ; 
but she had much rather give you that, or 10,000/. 
more, than lay it out in a fine petticoat to make herself 
respected. 

1 believe, for all you give Mr. Gay much good 
advice, that you are a very indiscreet person yourself, 
or else you would come here to take care of your own 
affairs, and not be so indiscreet os to send for your 
rnouey over to a place where there is none. Mr. Gay 
is a very rich man, for 1 really think he does not wish 
to be richer; but he will, for he is doing what you Lid 
him; though, if it may not be allowed, he will acquire 
greater honour and less trouble. His covetousness, ut 
present, is for health, which he takes so much pains 
for that he does not allow himself time to enjoy if. 
Neither does lie allow himself time to he either absent 
or present. When he began to be a sportsman he had 
like to have killed a dog ; and now every day 1 expect 
he will kill himself, and then the bread and butter 
affair can never be brought before you. It is really nu 
affair of too great consequence to be trusted iu a letter ; 
tlrerefore pray come on purpose to decide it. If you 
do, you will not hear how familiar I am with Goody 
Dobson; for I have seen Goody Dobson play at that 
with so ill a grace that I was determined never to risk 
anything so unbecoming. I am not beloved, neither 
do I love any creature except a very few, and those 
not for having any sort of merit, hut only because it is 
my humour; in this rank Mr. (» ay stands first and 
yourself next, if you like to lie respected ujion th«-*e 
conditions. Now do you know me? He stands over 
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me, and scolds me for spelling ill, and is very peevish 
(and sleepy) that 1 do not give him up the pen; for 
ne has yawned for it a thousand times. We both onre 
heard a lady (who at that time we both thought well 
of) wish that she had the best living in England to 
give you.* It was not 1 ; but 1 do wish it with all my 
neart if Mr. (iay does not hang out false lights for his 
friend. 

MR. OAT GOES ON HERE. 

I had forgot to tell you that I very lately received 
a letter from Twickenham, in which was this para- 
graph : — “ Motte and another idle fellow, I find, have 
been writing to the dean, to get him to give them some 
copyright, which surely he will not be so indiscreet as 
to do, when he knows my design, and has done these 
two months and more. Surely I should be a properer 
]*rson to trust the distribution of his works with than 
a common bookseller. Here will be nothing but the 
ludicrous and little things, none of the political, or 
any things of consequence, which are wholly at his own 
disposal. But, at any rate, it would be silly in him 
to give a copyright to any, which can only nut the 
manner of publishing them hereafter out of fils own 
and his friends’ power into that of mercenaries.” 

I really think this is a very useful precaution, con- 
sidering how you have been treated by these sort of 
fellows. 

The duke is fast asleep, or he would add a line. 


MR. PILKINGTON TO MR. ROWYER. 

Aagttst 19, 1799. 

Sib, — I have sent you some of the pamphlets I pro- 
mised, in as large a parcel as I could venture. The 
dean has, with his own hand, made some alterations ill 
some of them. I will by next post, or next but one, 
•end you another pamphlet at least, and a new as- 
signment from the dean. He received a letter from 
Mr. Pope and Mr. Motte; but neither have been of 
the least disadvantage to my request. I cannot say 
but I am proud of bis friendship to me. 

I desire that you will insist upon your right by the 
assignment I formerly sent ; and let Mr. Motte show 
you anything under the dean’s hand which will in- 
validate it! Our afluir is a point where the dean’s 
honour is concerned ; and that very consideration may 
convince you that your interests will be secured. 
You shall hear from me more particularly in a j>ost or 
two. 

I send you a catalogue of some of those pieces which 
you are entitled to print ; and if you would add any 
of the “ Intelligencers,” I can inform you which are 
the dean's, and which not. 

A catalogue of pieces which you are empowered to 
print by the dean's assignment : — “The Barrack;” 
“An Ode to Ireland,” from Horace ; “ A Libel on Dr. 
Del any and Lord Carteret 44 To Dr. Delany, on the 
Libels against him “ O'Rourk The Dressing- 
room 44 The Defence of it “ The Journal at 
Kochford’s;” 44 The Thom 44 City Cries;” 44 Project, 
Bishop*’ Lands ;” u On Bishops' Leases ;” “ Arguments 
against repealing the Test Act ;” 44 Considerations on 
the Bishops’ Bills;” “Vindication of Lonl Carteret;” 
“Proposal for Eating Children;” “Poem on the 
English Deau;” “Journal of a Dublin Lady." 

Matt. Pi lei noton 

FROM SIR H1LLTAM FOWNES. 

Island Bridge, Sept in her 9, 1739. 
Dear Sir, — It has been the olnservatiau of travellers, 
(as I have been frequently told,) that in all the coun- 
tries they have seen they never met with fewer public 
charitable foundations than in this kingdom. 

Private charities, no doubt, will have their reward ; 

• Lady Suffolk, or prrh:i|* the priuec-sof Wale*. 
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but public are great incitements; and good examples 
often draw others on, though grudgingly ; and so a 
good work be done, no matter who are the workmen. 

When I was lord-mayor, 1 saw some miserable lu- 
natics exposed to the hazard of others, us well as 
themselves. 1 had six strong cells made at the work- 
house for the most outrageous, which were soon filled ; 
and by degrees, in a short time, those few drew upon 
us the solicitations of many, till, by the time the old 
cor;ioration ceased, we had in that house forty and 
upward. The door being opened, interest soon made 
way to let in the foolish, and such-like, as mad folks. 
These grew a needless charge upon us, and had tliat 
course gone on, by this time the house had been filled 
with such. The new corporation got rid of most of 
these by death or the care of friends, and came to a 
resolution not to admit any such for the future; and 
the first denial was to a request of the earl of Kildare, 
which put a full stop to further applications. As 1 take 
it, there ore at this time a number of objects which re- 
quire assistance; and probably many may be restored 
if proper care could lie taken of them. There is no 
public place for their reception, nor private undertakers, 
as alxmt Loudon. Friends and relations here would 
pay the charge of their support and attendance, if there 
were a place for securing such lunatics. 

I own to you 1 was for some time averse to our 
having a public bedlam, apprehending we should be 
overloaded with numliers under the name of rnad. 
Nay. I was apprehensive our case would soon be like 
that in England ; wives and husbands trying who 
could first get the other to bedlam. Mirny, who were 
next heirs to estates, would try their skill to render the 
possessor disordered, and get them confined, and soon 
run them into real madness. Such-like consequences 
I dreaded, and therefore have been silent on the subject 
till of lute. Now I am convinced that regard should 
be had to those under such dismal circumstances ; and 
I have heard the primate ami others express their con- 
cern for them ; and no doubt but very sufficient sub- 
scriptions may !>e bad to set this needful work on foot. 
1 should think it would be a pleasure to any one 
that lias any intention in this way to see something 
done iu their lifetime, rather than leave it to the 
conduct of posterity. I would not consent to the pro- 
ceeding on such a work in the manner I have seen our 
poor-house, and Dr. Steven's hospital, viz., to have so 
expensive a foundation laid that the expense of the 
building should reauire such a sum, and so long a 
time to finish, as will take up half au age. 

My scheme for such an undertaking should be much 
to this effect : — 

First, I would have a spot of ground fixed on, that 
should be in a good open air, free from the neighbour- 
hood of houses ; for the cries and exolamatious-of the 
outrageous would reach a great way, and ought not to 
disturb neighbours : which was what you did not flunk 
of, when you mentioned a spot in a close place, almost 
in the heart of the city. There are many places in the 
outskirts of the city I can name very proper. 

Next to the fixing of a prop** spot, 1 would, wheu 
that is secured, (which should be a good space,) have 
it well euclosed with a high wall, the cost of all which 
must be known. Then I would have the cells at the 
Royal Hospital Infirmary, lately made for mad 
people, be examined, how convenient and how in all 
points they are adapted to the purpose, with the cost 
of these cells, which I take to be six or eight. Then 
I would proceed to the very needful house for the 
master and tire proper servants. Then another build- 
ing, to which there should lie a piazza for a stone 
gallery, for walking dry ; and out of that several 
lodging-cells for such os are not outrageous, hut me- 
lancholy, &c. This may lie of such a size that it may 
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he enlarged in length, or by a return ; and overhead 
the nine sort of a gallery, with little moms or cell*, 
o|iening the door* into the gallery ; for, by interval*, 
the object* affected may be permitted to walk at time* 
in the galleries. Thi* is according to the custom of 
London. Annexed to the master's house must be the 
kitchen and offices. 

This proceeding may be so contrived os to be en- 
larged from time to time, as there shall be a fund and 
occasion to require additions. There is no necessity 
for any plans or architects ; but any ordinary capa- 
cities may contrive those enlargements. Perhaps there 
may appear some well-disposed persons who will say 
they will make this enlargement, and so others, and, 
by such helps, they may be sufficiently done to answer 
all purposes. 

It comes just now into my head that there is a very 
proper spot,* which I think the chanter of St. Patrick 
let to one Lee, a bricklayer or builder. It lies back 
of Aungier-street east, comes out of York -street down a 
place called the Dunghill, runs down to the end of 
King-street, facing William-street ; at the north end of 
which some almshouses are built by Dowling and 
others. Also there stands, to the front of the street, a 
large stone building, called an almshouse, made by 
Mrs. Mercer; though, bv the by, I hear she is weary 
of her project, and does little in supplying that house, 
or endowing it. Perhaps the ground may be easily 
come at from Lee’s heirs ; and, by your application, I 
know not but Mrs. Mercer may give her house up to 
promote so good a work. This will go a good way, 
and being followed by subscriptions, a great and speedy 
progress may be made, in which I will readily join 
my interest and labour. If that spot fail, we will 
pitch upon another. Whatsoever may be your future 
intentions, do not deny me the consideration of the 
good your appearance and help may now do. I would 
not make a step in this affair if it shall not be agreed 
that all matters which require the consent by votes 
•hall be determined by the method of a balloting-hox, 
that no great folks, or their speeches, should carry what 
they please, by their method of scoring upon paper, 
ami seeing who marks, Ac., too much practised. 

If there be nothing in Ibis paper worth your atten- 
tion, you know how to dispose of it You have the 
thoughts of your assured humble servant, 

W. Fownes. 

THE PROPOSAL. 

I. That an hospital, called Bedlam, be built in the 
city of Dublin, or liberties, for the reception of lu- 
natics from any part of the kingdom. 

II. In order to promote so good a work, subscriptions 
to be taken in Dublin, and in every city and town in 
the kingdom ; and that the chief magistrate of each 
place be desired to recommend the subscription-paper 
sent to him for that purpose. 

III. That when public notice is given in print that 
ground is secured for building the hospital of Bedlam, 
the subscription be collected and sent to Dublin, and 
paid into the hands of (query, Mr. Thom, steward to 
the Blue-coat hospital, a very proper person ?) 

IV. That upon notice given by Mr. Thom that he 
has received 200/., a meeting shall lie held of all sub- 
scribers who happen to be in Dublin at a proper time 
and place. 

V. Such persons a* subscribe 5/. or upwards to have 
a vote at such a meeting. 

VI. That Mr. Thom, giving security, be continued 
to receive anti pay out the money subscribed fur one 
year, and be allowed only 6d. per I/, fur receiving and 
paying. 

• The ground lien* mentioned by ■IcWnilnm Fownr« does 
not Itrlong to the drati find cHn|der of St. Patrick, but to the 
•orporaiiuo of vicara choral in UmI cathedral. 


VII. That the money first laid out shall Ire for Me 
building of six or eight strong cells fur outiageoiis 
lunatics to lie routined in, arid after the form of those 
made at the infirmary of the Royal Hospital. 

VIII. That the college of physician* be desired to 
contribute to this good work, by appointing two or 
three of their body to be present at the first meeting, 
and to give their opinion as to the conveniency of the 
cells, what boiler* are proper to be set up in a kitchen 
and what food is proper to be provided fur such lu- 
natics 

IX. That near the cells be made a kitchen, small 
at first, and in such a manner a* capable to be enlurged. 
That over this kitchen be a middle room, and over 
it a garret, to lodge the cook-maid and one other maid. 

X. That adjoining the kitchen may be made one 
room of 18 feet by 18, which may serve fur Mr. 
Thom to attend in, and where the doctors or any 
subscribers may meet on occasion. And over this 
room another, to serve for a store-room, and a garret to 
lodge a porter or two. tiiat must attend the lunatics. 

XI. That these buildings be made plaiu and strong, 
with os little cost as can be. 

XII. That the charge of these be computed separate, 
and of the inside necessaries ; so that the work rnay gv 
ou as fast as the subscription-fund can be got in. 

XIII. That tbs subscribers at the first meeting do 
elect seven of their number, such as are knowing in 
carrying on of the work, and willing to attend at 
needful time*. That any three or more, at any meeting 
at the hospital, may give direction* for proceeding on 
the building* agreed upon to be made at the tint 
meeting of the subscriber* ; at which first meeting a 
second meeting may be agreed upou, and so from tiros 
to time. 

The walling-in of the piece of ground intended fur 
this use may go oil os the fund will bear, without 
obstructing the first useful buildings. And whereas 
there are lunatics uf several kinds, as the melancholy, 
&c., and some that are unruly by fits, a building must 
be designed fur this sort ; the floors not lofty, but made 
sufficiently airy, 20 feet wide, whereof 10 fur a gallery 
and 10 for lodges; each lodge 8 or 10 feet broad. 

As there is a fund • • * • 

Dear Sir, — Herewith you have my thoughts of the 
affair you mentioned to me. I wish I could prevail on 
you to patronise it, and lay down vour own scheme. I 
am most confident it cannot fait going on briskly. 
You have friends and interest enough to set it Agoing, 
although there may be some grandees would rather 
other hands had the conduct of it; yet the work 
speaks so much for itself, they must be ashamed not to 
contribute, much more to obstruct it. 

In the paper called “The Projiosal " I have con- 
sidered the privatest and least expensive way of going 
to work, avoided public forms and grandees inter- 
posing. Tom Thom by chance I thought upon for 
that reason, and for preventing jobs, &c. Do wnat vau 
please with my papers. I am just ditto. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

# Dublin. September 11 , 1 * 3 *. 
Mr Lord Elect, — I anticipate your title, because per- 
haps it my be your due before your chaplain, Mr. 
Pilkington, can attend you. And besides, I have n 
mind to be the first person who gives it to you. And, 
first, I heartily acknowledge your goodness in favouring 
a young gentleman who has well answered all the re- 
commendations that have lieen given me of him. and 
I have some years watched all opportunities to do 
him a good office, but none of the few things in my 
own gift that would lie projier for him have fallen in 
my way since I knew him ; and power with ut Iters 
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▼on know or may lielievw, I have none. I value Mr. 
Pilkiugton as mtch for his modesty as his learning 
and sense, or any good Quality he has. And it would 
be hard, after y >ur sending us over so many worthless 
bishops, all liedangled with their pert illiterate rela- 
tions and flatterers, if you would nut sutler us to lend 
you, at least for one year, one sample of modesty, 
virtue, and good sense ; and I am glad it falls to your 
lordship to give the first precedent. I will write to 
Dr. Trapp in Mr. Pilkington's favour, but whether 
I have any credit with him I cannot tell, although 
perhaps you will think I may pretend to some. It is 
by my advice that Mr. Pilkiugton goes over some- 
what sooner; for I would have him know a little of 
your cud of the town, and what he is to do ; but he 
will not give you any trouble or care till you please 
to command him, which 1 suppose will not be till you 
arc settled in your office. 

Nothing but this cruel accident of a lameness could 
have hindered me from attending your ceremonial as 
a spectator, and 1 should have forwarded, to the ut- 
most, Mr. Pope’s scheme, for I never approved the 
omission of those shows. And I think 1 saw, in my 
youth, a lord-mayor’s show with all that pomp, when 
sir Thomas Pilkiugton,* of your chaplain s name and 
family, made his procession. 

I have advised your chaplain to send you this letter, 
and not present it, that you may be in no pain about 
him, for he shall wait on you the next morning, when 
he has taken a lodging for himself, till you come into 
your mayoralty. 

I cannot conclude without repeating my acknow- 
ledgments for your kind remembrance of me. We 
were both followers of the same court and the same 
cause and exiles, after a sort, you a voluntary one, b 
and I a necessary ; but you have out-thrown me many 
a hundred bars' lengths. I heartily wish tlie conti- 
nuance of your good success, and am, with gTeat truth, 
your most constant friend and most obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


PROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

. London, November 7, 1732. 

I should have answered yours sooner, but that I 
every day expected another from you, with your orders 
to speak to the duke; which I should witii great 
pleasure have obeyed, as it was to serve a friend of 
yours. Mrs. Floyd is now, thank God, in as good 
ii 1 ** • ^ ^ ave 8060 ber these many years, though 
she has still her winter cough hanging upon her; but 
that, I fear, I must never expect she should be quite 
free from at this time of day. All my trouble with 
her now is. to make her drink wine enough according 
to the doctor s order, which is not above three or four 
glasses, such as are commonly filled at sober houses • 
and that she makes so great a rout with, and makes 
so many faces, that there is nobody that did not kuow 
her perfectly well but would extremely suspect she 
dranic drams in private. 

I am *orry to find 0 nr tiutej «o different in the same 
person ; and ai everybody ha. a natural partiality to 
their own opinion, no it i< .urpri.ing to me to find 
lady Suffolk dwindled in yours, who riic infinitely 
in mine the more and the longer I know her. But 
you say, “ you will say no more of courts, for fear of 

. Sir Thoms. Pilkiuyton was lord-mayor in dire, sneetwsive 
years, from 1689 10 it'll. There isa leiadd.te. coutniomjr an 
scroo nt of the festivities upon the occasion, dmwn up by no lew 
.person than Elkanah Scute, once the rind of linden Pit 
Kington s triumph was the more complete, a* he had been a 
iUiTcfcr for hi. adherence to the Whig interest in the reign, of 
nwnei II. »nd his Bucccisor. 

b Itarlwr wiu a violent lulhnrrnt or lord lloliugbroke. and 
diwmerel It ufo to go abroad upon the ac-cmufou or the Hano- 
verian linr. 


growing angry and, indeed, I think you are so ui- 
ready, since you level all without knowing them, and 
seem to think that no one who belongs to a court can 
act right. I am sure this cannot be really and truly 
your sense, because it is unjust ; and if it is, I shall 
suspect there is something of your old maxim in it 
(which I ever admired and found true,) tliat you 
must have o (Ten (led them, because you do nut forgive. 
I have been about a fortnight from Kuowle, and shall 
next Thursday go there again fur about three weeks 
where I shall be ready and willing to receive your 
commands, who am most faithfully and sincerely 
yours. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

Noveinl>er lfi, 1732. 
Dear Sir, — I am at last come to London before the 
family, to follow my own inventions. In a week or 
fortnight I expect the family will follow me. You 
may now draw upon me for your money os soon as 
you please. I have some of my own too that lies 
dead ; and I protest I do not know which w.vy at |>re- 
sent to dispose of it, everything is so precarious. I 
paid Mrs. Launcelot 12/., and pay myself the five 
guineas you had of me, and have deducted your loss 
by paying off one of the South Sea bonds ; and 1 find 
I have remaining of yours 211/. 15s. (id. And! be- 
lieve, over and above that sum, there will be more 
owing to you upon account of interest on the bonds, 
about four or five pounds. Mr. Hoare has done this 
for me, but I have not had time to call upon him yet, 
so that 1 cannot be more particular. As the money now 
lies in Mr. Hoare's hands, you see It is ready on de- 
mand. 1 believe you bad best give notice when you 
draw on me for it, tliat 1 may not be out of the way. 

I have not as yet seen Mr. Pope, but design in a day 
or two to go to him, though 1 am in hopes of seeing 
him here to-day or to-morrow. If my present project 
succeeds, you may expect a better account of my 
own fortune a little while after the holidays; but I 
promise myself nothing, for I am determined that 
neither anybody else or myself shall disappoint me. 

I w ish the arguments made use of to draw you here ^ 
were every way of more consequence. I would riot 
have you cliange one comfort of life for another. I 
wish you to keep every one of those you have al- 
ready, with as many additional ones as you like. 
When I sit down to consider on the choice of any sub- 
ject, to amuse myself by writing, I fiud I have a na- 
tural propensity to write against vice, so that I do not 
expect much encouragement ; though I really think, 
in justice, I ought to be paid for stifling my own in- 
clination ; but the great are ungrateful. Mr. Pulte- 
ney s young sou has had the small-pox, and is jier- 
fectly recovered. He is not in town, but is expected 
iu about a week from the Rath. I must answer the 
letter you writ to the duchess and me, when her grace 
comes to town; for I know she intended to have a jiart 
in it. Why cannot you come among us in the be- 
ginning of the new year? The company will be then 
all in town, and the spring advancing upon us every 
day. What I mean by the company is, those who 
call themselves your friends, and I believe are so. 

It is certain the parliament will not meet till the middle 
of January. I have not been idle while 1 was in 
the country ; and 1 know your wishes in general, and 
in particular that iudustry may always find its account. 
Believe me, as I am, unchangeable in the regard, lovs 
and esteem 1 have for you. 
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FROM MIL POPE-* 

5, 1732. 

It is not a time to complain that you have not an- 
swered me two letters (in the last of which I was im- 
patient under some fears). It is not now indeed a 
time to think of myself, when one of the nearest anil 
longest tics I have ever had is broken ail on a sud- 
den by the unexpected death of poor Mr. Gay. An 
inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life in three 
days. He died last night at nine o'clock, not de- 
prived of his senses entirely at last, and possessing 
them perfectly till within iive hours. He usked of 
you a few hours Irefore, when iu acute torment by the 
inflammation in his bowels and breast. His effects 
are in the duke of Queensberry’s custody. His sisters, 
we suppose, will be his heirs, who arc two widows; 
as yet it is not known whether or no he left a will. 
— Good God ! how often arc we to die before we go 
quite off this stage ? iu every friend we lose a part t 
of ourselves, anil die best part. God keep those we 
have left ! few are worth praying for, and oneself the 
least of all. 

I shall never see you now, I believe ; one of your 
princijinl calls to England is at an end. Indeed he 
was tne most amiable by far, his qualities were the 
gentlest, but I love you as well and os firmly. 
Would to God the man we have lost had not been so 
amiable nor so good; but that’s a wish for our own ■ 
sakes, not for his. Sure, if innocence and integrity 
can deserve happiness, it must he his. Adieu. I I 
can add nothing to what you will feel, and diminish 1 
nothing from it Vet write lo me, and soon. Believe 
no man now living loves you better, I believe no man 
ever did, than Alexander PorE. 

Dr. Arbuthnot, whose humanity you know, heartily 
commends himself to you. All possible diligence 
and affection has been shown, and continued attend- 
ance, on this melancholy occasion. Once more adieu, 
aud write to one who is truly disconsolate. 

P.S. |1Y DR. AHBCTHNOT. 

Dear Sir, — I am sorry that the renewal of our corrc- 
s|M>ndence should be upon such a melancholy occasion. 
Poor Mr. Gay died of an inflammation, and 1 believe 
at last a mortification, of the bowels ; it was the most 
precipitate case I ever knew, having cut him off in , 
three days. He was attended by two physicians be- 
sides myself. I believed the distemper mortal from 
the beginning. I have not had the pleasure of a line 
from you these two years; I wrote one about your 
health, to which I had no answer. I wish you all 
health and happiness, being with great affection and 
respect, sir, your, &c 

TO THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BARBER, LORD- 
MAYOR OF LONDON 

Dublin, December 14, 1731. 

Mv Lord, — After obtaining one favour from your 
lordship, I am under the necessity of requesting an- 
other ; which, however, I hope will not give you much 
trouble. I know tliat it depends upon chance wliat 
employments you may have in your disposal during 
your mayoralty ; hut some I presume you will have. 
It is therefore my request, and w ill be so likewise of 
some others among your friends, that if any employ- 
ment should fall vacant during your government, 
which Mr. Barber would lie allowed cajiablc of exe- 
cuting well, your lordship would please that be may 
have the refusal, with as much favour as will consist 
with your owu generous disposition, adding the frieud- 

» Indorsed " On my (lew friend Mr. Gav's denlh : Received 
IVrmiber 15. but net r rul till the 20th, by an impulse fore* 
boding tome mi«(nrtune " This note is indorsed on die oii- 
ginal loiter in Dr. Swill's hand. — Par*. 


ship you ore pleased lo profess to me, wnich I throw 
heartily into the balance. He is of English birth; a 
very upright, honest man, and his wife has abundance 
of merit in all respects; they design to settle among 
you, having turned what fortune they had here into 
money. 

And now, my lord, I heartily give you joy of go- 
verning the noblest city in the world, where I know 
you are desirous and able to do so much good, and 
to set a worthy pattern fur the imitation of those who 
shall come after you. If my health ami the Iwul si- 
tuation of my private afluirs will jjerinit, I shall hope 
to have the honour of being one among your guests 
next summer. Mr. Pilkingtou is, in his letters, per- 
petually full of your great favours to him, and says 
you will be his voucher that he still continues his mo- 
dest behaviour, which I always pressed upon him as 
the best quality in a young man, although I never ob- 
served the least want of it in him. 

I hope you will take care of your health, which 
in our city of Dublin is a difficult task for a lord- 
mayor to perform ; and if your lordship Ik* under the 
necessity of drinking as many healths iu pro|>ortiuii on 
public days as are done here you will be in gieat 
danger of mining your own. I am, with entire 
friendship and true respect, my lord, your lordship's 
most obedieut and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

PROM CHARLES FORD. ESQ. 

London. December 23 . 173 *. 

Yesterday I received your letter of the 9th, and 
am infinitely obliged to you for the constant concern 
you show for me. 1 am ashamed to trouble you so 
much and so often in my own affairs; and your 
great kindness makes me almost ashamed to nsk par- 
don for it * • • • • • • 

« * • • 

I am very glad to hear the character you give of 
lord Orrery. He was extremely applauded for a 
speech he made against the army bill. There is no 
danger of regaling the test. The court has taken the 
usual method of gaining the fanatic leaders, much 
against the grain of the body. It is said the bishop of 
Salisbury [Dr. Benjamin Hoadly] is the chief en- 
courager of them ; that the queen spike to him, and 
that he answered. He can lie besmeared, although 
they would not suffer him to go the dirty road to 
Durham. That was the excuse they made him upon 
the last vacancy of that see. I am extremely proud 
that lady Acheson does me the honour to remember 
her humble sen-ant. I heartily wish she could l>c 
persuaded to keep good hours, having observed l»y 
many of my acquaintance that nothing impairs health 
so much as silling up late. I often hear from my 
sister : she writes in quite another strain than she 
talked, with cheerfulness and good-nature. 1 fancy 
Arsalia 1 * has cured the lady of her spleen. 

I heartily wish you many new years, with health and 
happiness, and am, most entirely, &c. 

1 am told poor Gay's play is now in rehearsal, and 
! will please. It was that brought him to town a 
, little liefore he died; though, without his fever, be 
could not probably have held out long anywhere. 

TO MILS. PILKlNOrON. 

Deanery-house. J a unary 1, 1733. 
Madam, — 1 send you your bit of a newspaper, wilh 
the verses, b than which I never saw better in their kind. 

i • The seal of Peter Ludlow, esq , father to the first nil jf 
; Ludlow. 

t> Mrs. Pilkingtnn. a hen die was about sixteen having heeu 
j teazi-d by her brother to write some verses ji< a «-ho >4 rviicis* 
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I have (he same opinion of those you wore pleased to 
write upon me,* as have also some particular friends 
of genius and taste, to whom I ventured to communi- 
cate them, who universally agree with me. Rut as 
I cannot with decency show them, except to a very 
few, I hope, for both our sakes, others will do it for 
me. 1 can only assure you I value your present as 
much os either of the others, only you must permit 
it to be turned into a pen ; which office I will per- 
form with my own hand, and never permit any other 
to use it. I heartily wish you many happy new 
years; and am, with true esteem, madam, your most 
obliged friend and servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR ROBERT ARBUTHNOT. 

Rouen, January S. 1733. 

Dear Sir, — I have flattered myself these many years 
that vapours or company would have brought you 
over seas to Spa, or to nine such place, ami that you 
would have taken Paris in your way ; and so 1 should 
have had the pleasure of seeing you in some place 
of my own. 1 wonder much that a person of so much 
good humour can let youiself grow old, or die, without 
seeing some other country than your own. I am not 
quite so wicked as to wish you any real illness to 
bring you to us, though I should not be sorry that you 
thought you had need of change of air. I wish. you a 
happy new year, ami many more ; and (whatever in- 
terest I have against it) good health and prosperity, 
and everything that I can wish to one that I much 
honour and esteem. 

I recommend to your friendship and Acquaintance 
the bearer, Mr. De la Mar. His brother, now dead, 
has been with you in Ireland ; and this gentleman 
deserves from me all the kindness my friends can 
show him. Adieu, dear sir; if I can serve you in 
anything, command me always, for I am, with great 
esteem, your most humble and most obedient servant, 
Robert Arbuthnot. 


TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

J.iauary 8, 1733. 

Madam, — Although I have but just received the 
honour of your ladyship's letter, yet, os things stand, 
I am determined, against my usual practice, to give 
you no respite but to answer it immediately; because 
you have provoked me with your lady Suffolk. It is 
six years last spring since I first went to visit my fVicnds 
in England after the queen's death. Her present ma- 
jesty heard of my arrival, and sent at least nine times 
to command my attendance before I would obey her, 
for several reasons not hard to guess; And, among 
others, because I had heard her character from those 

tor him. asked him what she should write upon: “Why,” 
said lie pertly. " what should you write upon hut paper ?’* So, 
taking it for her subject, she wrote the following liars; which*, 
four years after, were printed In one of the Loudon ncw spatiers. 
See nlkiogtoo's Memoirs, voL i. p. 88. 

**'0 spotless paper, fair and white! 

On whom, by force constrain'd. I write, 

* How' cruel am I to destroy 
Thy purity to please a boy ! 

Ungrateful I, thus to abuse 
The fairest servant of the muse. 

Dear friend, to w hom I oft impart 
The choicest secrets of my heart . 

Alt. what atonement can be made 
For spotless innocence betray'd l 
How fair, how lovely didst thou show, 

I ike lilted hanks or falling snow ! 

But now, alas ! become my prey. 

No Onods can wash thy stains aw ay ; 

Yet this small comfort I can give, ’ 

That which destroy'd shall make thee live.” 

• Mrs Pilkington. having heard that Dr. Swift had reerivwi a 
book from the earl of Orrery and a silver blandish from Dr. 
Wsnv, sent him an eaglo-rpiill with the verses upon his 
birthday. See vul. i. p. 047. 


who knew her well. At last I went, and she received 
me very graciously. 1 told her the first time ** that 
I was informed she loved to see old persons ; and that, 
having sent for a wild boy from Germany, she had a 
curiosity to see a wild dean from Ireland." 1 was 
not much struck with the honour of being sent for, 
because I knew the same distinction bail l wen offered 
to others, with whom it would not give me much 
pride to he compared. 1 never went once but upon 
command; and Mrs. Howard, now lady Suffolk, 
was usually the person who sent for me, both at 
Leicester-house and Richmond. Mr. Pope (with 
whom I lived) and Mr. Gay were then great favourites 
of Mrs. Howard, especially the latter, who was then 
one of her led- captains. He had written a very in- 
genious book of fables, for the use of her younger 
sou, and site often promised to provide for him. Rut 
some time before, there came out aliliel against Mr. 
Walpole, who was informed it was written by Mr. 
Gay ; anil although Mr. Walpole owned he was 
convinced that it was not written by Gay, yet he 
never would pardon him, hut did him a hundred ill 
offices to the princess. Walpole was at that time very 
civil to me, ami so were all the people in power. He 
invited me and some of my friends to dine with him 
at Chelsea. After dinner I took an occasion to say 
what I had observed of princes and great ministeis, 
“ that if they heard an ill thing of a private person, 
who expected some favour, although they were after- 
ward convinced that the person was innocent, yet 
they would never be reconciled.'’ Mr. Walpole kuew 
well enough that I meant Mr. Gay. I afterward 
said the same thing to the princess, with the same in- 
tention ; and she confessed it a great injustice. Rut 
Mr. Walpole gave it another turn ; for he said to 
some of his friends, and particularly to a lord, a near 
relation of yours, “ that 1 had dined with him, aud 
liad been making apologies for myself ;** it seems for 
my conduct in her late majesty's reign, in which no 
man was more innocent, aud particularly more of- 
ficious to do good offices to many of that party which 
was then out of power, as it is well known. Mrs. 
Howard was then in great favour, and openly protected 
Mr. Gay; at least, she saw him often, and professed 
herself his friend ; but Mr. Walpole could hardly 
be persuaded to let him hold a poor little office for a 
second year, of commissioner to a lottery. When I 
took my leave of her highness on coming hither, she 
was very gracious ; told me “ the medals she had 
promised me were not ready, hut she would send them 
to me.” However, by her commands I sent her some 
plaids for herself and the princesses, and was too 
gallant to hear of any offers or payment. Next spring 
I came again to England ; was received the same way ; 
and as 1 had many hints given me that, the court at 
Leicester-fields would endeavour to settle me in Eng- 
land, (which I did not much regard,) the late king 
died. I went, by Mrs. Howard’s orders, to kin their 
new majesties' hands, and was particularly distin- 
guished by the queen. In u few weeks ihe queen said 
to Mrs. Howard (alluding to one of Gay's fables) •* that 
she would take up the Hare and hade her to put 
her in mind, in settling the family, to find some em- 
ployment fur Mr. Gay ; hut, in the event, it proved 
only nn offer to he a gentleman-usher to a girl of two 
years old, which all his friends (and I among the rest) 
advised him not to accept : and accordingly he excused 
himself with the utmost respect. This I and every- 
body else were sure must have been a management of 
Mr. Walpole. As to myself, in a few weeks after the 
king's death I found myself not well, and was re- 
solved to take a step to Paris for my health, having an 
opportunity of doing it with some advantages aud 
recommendations. But my friends advised me Cist 
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.o consult Mrs. Howard ; because, as they knew less 
»f courts than I, they were strongly possessed that the 
promise made me might succeed, since a change was 
all 1 desired. I wrote to her for her opinion, and par- 
ticularly conjured her, “ since I had long done with 
courts, not to use me like a courtier, but give ine her 
si ucere advice which she did, both in a letter and 
to some friends. It was, “ by all means not to go : it 
would look singular, and perlia(w disaffected and to 
my friends enlarged upon the good intentions of the 
court toward me. I staid ; my health grew worse ; I 
left Mr. Pope’s house ; went to u private lodging near 
Hammersmith ; and, continuing ill, 1 wrote to Mrs. 
Howard, with iny duty to the queen, took coach for 
Chester, recovered in my journey, and came over 
hither; where, although I have ever since lived in 
obscurity, yet 1 have the misfortuue, without any 
grounds except misinformation, to lie under her ma- 
jesty's displeasure, as I have been assured by more 
than two Honourable persons of both sexes; and Mr. 
Gay* is in the same condition. For these reasons, as I 
did always, so 1 do still think Mrs. Howard, now my 
lady Suffolk, to be an absolute courtier. Let her show 
you the character I wrote of her, and whereof no one 
else has a copy; and I take Mr. Pope and Mr. Gay, 
w ho judge more favourably, to be a couple of simple- 
tons. Iu my answer to the lost letter wfiich my lady 
Suffolk honoured me with, I did with great civility 
discharge her from ever giving herself another trouble 
of that kind. I have a great esteem for her good sense 
ami taste. Site would be an ornament to any court ; 
and 1 do not in the least pity her for not being a 
female minister, which I never looked on as an advan- 
tageous character to a great and wise lady; of which 
I could easily produce instances. Mr. Pope, besides 
his natural and acquired talents, is a gentleman of 
very extraordinary candour; and is, consequently, apt 
to be too great a believer of assurances, promises, pro- 
fessions, encouragements, and the like words of course. 
He asks nothing ; and thinks, like a philosopher, that 
he wonts nothing. Mr. Gay is, in all regards, as 
honest and sincere a man as ever 1 knew ; whereof 
neither princes nor ministers are either able to judge, 
or inclined to encourage : which, however, I do not 
take for so high a breach of politics os they usually 
suppose: for, however insignificant wit, learning, and 
viituc may he thought in the world, it perhaps would 
do government no hurt to have a little of them on its 
side. If you have gone thus far in reading, you are 
I Hit st) wise us I thought you to be; hut 1 wul never 
offend again with so much length. 1 write only to 
justify myself. I know you have been always a 
zealous \\ hig, and so am I to this day : hut nature 
lias not given you leave to lie virulent. As tornyself, 
I am of the old W hig principles, without the modern 
iiticles and refinements. 

Your ladyship says not one syllable to inform me 
whether you approve of what I sent you to be writteu 
on the monument, b nor whether you would hare it in 
Latin or English. I am ever, with true respect and 
high esteem, madam, your ladyship’s, &c., 

Jonathan Swift. 

The friend I turned, who I was afraid would die, is 

recovered : and his preferment is by turns in the 

crown and the primate; but the next vacancy will 

not lie in the crowu's disposal. 

* This letter mie-t lure been written Iwfiire it* date. of Sth 
January, for die dean had in tell gcnce of Gay’s >u-ath on tuu'i 
Itiwmliw. 

*■ tu St. Andrew's chunli. Dublin. to the memory of her 
rater, lady I’eiielope Berkeley. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London. January 13, 1733, 

Mv dear Friend, — 1 had the pleasure of receiving 
one from you by Mr. Pilkiugton. 1 thunk you for the 
opportunity it gave me of being acquainted with a 
very agreeable, ingenious man. I value him very 
much for his music, which you give yourself an air 
of contemning ; and I think 1 treated him in that way 
to a degree of surprise. 

I liave had but a melancholy, sorrowful life for 
some time post, having lost my dear child, whose life, 
if it hail so pleased God, I would have williugly re- 
deemed with my own I thank God for a new lesson 
of submission to his will, and likewise for what he has 
left me. 

We have all had another loss, of our worthy anti 
dear friend Mr. Gay [who died -Dec. 4, 1732]. It was 
some alleviatiou of my grief to see him so universally 
lamented by almost everybody, even by those who knew 
him only by reputation. He was interred at West- 
minster- Abbey, as if he had been a peer of the realm ; 
and the good duke of Queensberry, who lamented him 
as a brother, will set up a handsome monument upon 
him. These arc little affronts put upon vice and 
injustice, and is all tliut remains in our power. 1 
believe the “ Beggars’ Opera," ami what be had to come 
upon the stage, will make the sum of the diversions of 
the town for some time to come. Curll (who is one 
of the new terrors of death) has been writing letters to 
everybody for memoirs of his life. I was fur sending 
him some, particularly an account of his disgrace 
at court, which I am sure might have been made 
entertaining: by which I should have attained two 
ends at once, published truth, uud got a rascal whipped 
for it. 1 was overruled in this. I wish you had heett 
here, though I think you are in a better country. I 
fancy to myself that you have some virtue and honour 
left, some small regard for religion. Perhaps Christi- 
anity may last with you at least twenty or thirty year* 
longer. You have no companies or stock-jobbing, 
are yet free of excises; you are not insulted in 
your poverty, and told with a sneer that you are a 
rich and a thriving nation. Every man that take* 
neither place nor |>ei:*iun is not deemed with you a 
rogue and an enemy to his country. 

Your frieuds of my acquaintance are in tolerable 
good health. Mr. Pope has his usual complaints of 
headach and indigestion, I think more than formerly. 
He really leads sometimes a very irregular life, tliut 
is. lives with people of superior health and strength. 
You will see some new things of his, equal to any of 
his former productions. He has aflixed to the new 
edition of his “ Dunciad,” a royal declaration against the 
hulierdasher* of points and }iarticle$. assuming the 
title of critics and restorers, win rein he declares thut 
lie has revised carefully this his *• Dunciad,’’ beginning 
and ending so and so, consisting of so many lines, am l 
declares this edition to be the true reading: and it isr 
signed by John Barber, mnjor civiinlit Ijontlini . 

I remember you, with your friends, who are. my 
neighbours ; they all long to see you. As fur news, 
there is nothing here talked of hut the new scheme 
of excise. You nmy rememlier that a ministry in the 
queen's time, possessed of her majesty, the parliament, 
army, fleet, treasury, confederate, &c., put all to the 
test by an experiment of a silly project in the trial 
of a poor parson [Dr. Sachevrrell] . The same game, 
in my mind, is playing over again, from a wuutou- 
nes» of power. Mira hern <jnam patnA tajnenfiA mumhtt 
regitur . 

1 have considered the grievance of your wine; the 
friend that designed you good wine was abused by nu 
agent that he intrusted this affair to. It was not this 
gentlemans brother, whore name is Dc la Mar, te 
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whom show what friendship y.ju ran. My brother | 
i# getting money now in China, lew and more ho- 
nestly than his predecessor’s supercargoes; but enough 
to make you satisfaction, which) if lie comes home 
alive, he shall do. 

My neighbour the prosemnu is wiser nnd more 
cowardly and despairing than ever. He talks me into 
a fit of vapours twice or thrice a-week. I dream at 
night of a chain and rowing in the galleys. But, 
thank God, he has not taken from me the freedom 
I have been accustomed to in my discourse, (even 
with the greatest persons to whom I have access,) in 
defending the cause of liberty, virtue, and religion; 
for the last, I have the satisfaction of suffering some 
tiiare of the ignominy that belonged to the first 
confessor?. This has been my lot, from a steady re- 
solution I have taken of giving these ignorant im- 
pudent fellows battle upon all occasions. My family 
scud you their best wishes nnd a happy new year; 
ami none can do it more heartily than myself, who 
am, with the must sincere respect, your most faithful 
humble servant. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, January 1733. 

I received yours with a few lines from the doctor, 
and the account of our losing Mr. Gay, upon which 
event 1 shall say nothing. 1 am only concerned that 
long living has not hardened me; for even in this 
kingdom, and in a few days jiast, two person* of great 
merit, whom I loved very well, have died in the prime 
of their years, but a little above thirty. 1 would en- 
deavour to comfort myself upon the loss of friends as 
I do upon the loss of money, by turning to my ac- 
count-book, and seeing whether I have enough left for 
my support ; but in the former case I find I have not 
any more than in the other; and know not any man 
who is iu a greater likelihood than myself to die poor 
and friendless. You area much greater loser than I 
by his death, as being a more intimate friend and 
often his companion ; which latter 1 could never hope 
to be, except perhaps once more in my life for a niece 
of a summer. I hope he has left you the care of any 
writings he may have left, and I wish that, with those 
already extant, they could be all published iu a fair 
edition, under your inspection. Your poem on the ! 

“ Use of Riches" has been just printed here, and we have 
no objection but the obscurity of several passages by 
our ignorance in facts and persons, which makes us 
lose abundance of the satire. Had the printer given 
me notice, I would have honestly printed the names at 
length, where I happened to know them ; and writ ex- 
planatory notes, which, however, would have been but 
few, for my long absence has made me ignorant of 
what passes out of the scene where I am. 1 never had 
the least hint from you about this work, any more 
than of your former, upon “Taste.” We are told here 
that you are preparing other pieces of the same bulk 
to be inscribed to other friends, one (fur instance) 
to my lord Bolingbroke, another to lord Oxford, and 
•o on. Dr. Delany presents you his most humble 
service: he behaves himself very commemlably, con* 
verses only with his former friends, makes no parade, 
but entertains them constantly at an elegant plentiful 
table; walks the streets, as usual, by daylight; does 
many acts of charity and generosity ; cultivates a 
country-house two mile* distant; and is one of those 
very few within my knowledge on whom a great 
access of fortune hath made no manner of change. 
And particularly, he is often without money, as he was 
before. We have got my lord Orrery among us, being 
forced to continue here on the ill condition of his 
estate by the knavery of an agent ; he is a most worthy 
gentleman, whom 1 hope you will lie acquainted with. 


fiUii 

I am very much obliged by your favour to Mr. Pil- 
kingtou, which 1 desire may continue no longer than 
be shall deserve by his modesty, a virtue 1 never knew 
him to want, but is hard for young men to keep with- 
out abundance of ballast If you are acquainted 
with the duchess of Queensherry, I desire you will 
' present her iny most humble service ; I think she is a 
greater loser by the death of a friend titan either of us. 
She seems a ludy of excellent sense and spirits. 1 had 
often postscripts from her in our friend's letters to me, 
and her part was sometimes longer than his, and they 
made up u great part of the little happiness I could 
have here. This was the more generous because I 
never saw her since she was a girl of five years old, 
nor did I envy poor Mr. Gay for anything so much 
as being a domestic friend to such a lady. I desire you 
will never fail to send me a particular account of your 
health ; I dare hardly inquire about Mrs. Pope, who 
I am told is hut just among the living, and conse- 
quently a continual grief to you ; she is sensible of 
your tenderness, which rohs her of the only happiness 
she is capable of enjoying. And yet I pity you more 
than her ; you cannot lengthen her days, and I beg 
she may not shorten yours. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THB EARL OP ORRERY. 

January, 1733. 

Mv Lord, — It is some time since Mm. Ball gave me, 
enclosed and directed to me, your lordship's verses, in 
your own hand, with the alterations you were pleased 
to make, for whicli 1 have long deferred my acknow- 
ledgments; and if I were to follow the course of my 
own nature, the delay should be longer; because, al- 
though I believe no man has a more grateful sense of a 
real honour done him than myself, yet no man is in 
more confusion how to express it. Although 1 had 
not the least hand in publishing those verses (which 
would have ill become me), yet I will not be so af- 
fected as to conceal the pride I have iu seeing them 
abroad, wliatever enmity they may procure against 
your lordship for publicly favouring one so obnoxious 
to present powers, and turning their hatred into envy ; 
which last, as it is more tormenting to the owners, will 
better gratify my revenge. And of this advantage I 
shall make the proper use, leaving your lordship to 
shift for yourself, without the least grain of pity for 
what you may suffer. 

In the mean time I beg you to accept my most 
humble thanks for the honour done me by so excellent 
a jierformance on so barren a subject ; by which word* 
I wisely anticipate the censure of all those who love me 
f not ; in spite of whom it will be said in future ages 
that one of lord Orrery s first essays in poetry were 
these verses on Dr. Swift. That your lorilsnip may go 
on to be the great example, restorer, and patron of vir- 
tue, learning, and wit, iu a most corrupt, stupid, and 
ignorant age and nation, shall be the constant wish, 
hope, and prayer of, my lord, your most obedient, obliged, 
and most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MISS KELLY. 

Jsrrisstreet. six o'clock. Friday evening, 
February f . 1733. 

Sib, — I danced so long last night that I have not been 
able till this moment to thank you for the goodness 
you showed roe this morning. Be assured the favours 
you bestow on me are received with the greatest plea- 
sure, and I ouly am sorry it is not in my power to con- 
vince you that nobody can set a higher value on your 
friendship than I do. 

Indeed I have an implicit faith in your medicine ; 
for if only despising the poets CAn hinder its proving 
effectual, I must certainly receive from it all tlie be- 
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nefit I desire; for really I am quite of the other side, 
and am a sincere admirer of all the good poets; hut 
am more particularly attached to the hat. What I 
shall do to convince you of the truth of this 1 cannot 
determine; but surely the care I shall always take to 
mend upon your reproofs will, in time, let you know 
that nobody can desire more sincerely to please you 
than, sir, your most obliged and most faithful humble 
servant, F. A. Kelly. 

I am half asleep, so do not be angry at these blots. 
Being out of cash at present, 1 send you my note, 
which 1 hope will satisfy you. 

1 acknowledge to be indebted to the reverend doctor 
Swift, dean of St. Patrick's, the sum of Of. Is. 
for value received, this 2nd day of February, 1733. 

Frances Arabella Kelly.* 


FROM MR. POPE TO MR. DODSLF.Y> 

February 6, 1733. 

Sir, — 1 was very willing to read your piece, and do 
freely tell you 1 like it, so for as my jwrticular judgment 
goes. Whether it has action enough to please on the 
stage, I doubt ; but the morality and satire ought to be 
relished by the reader. I will do more than you ask 
me, I will recommend it to Mr. Rich.® If he can join 
it to any play, with suitable representations, to make it 
an entertainment, I believe he will give you a benefit- 
night; and 1 sincerely wish it may be turned any way 
to your advantage, or that I could show you my friend- 
ship iu any instance. I am, &c. 

Alexander Pope. 


FROM THE LORI) MAYOR OF LONDON. 

London. February S, 1733. 

Queen Anne's birthday, the bells all ringing . 
Relieve me, sir, and it is with great truth I speak it, 
that there is not a person in the world I would sooner 
oblige than yotuself ; and I should be glad to have it 
in my power to serve Mrs. Barber in the way you men- 
tion ; hut it is odds it may not be in my power, for 
many things may fall that her spouse is not nt for ; as 
all places relating to the law he can have no preten- 
sions to. There are a dozen persons in my house called 
lord-mayorf offiem, who wear black gowns and give 
from eight to nine hundred pounds for their places, 
which at first they make about sixty |k>uik1s per annum 
of, and rise in time to three or four hundred pounds; 
but they are generally young men. These places. I 
suppose, should any one fall, would not be thought 
good enough. There are many other places in my gift. 
We have had mayors gone through the office who have 
not got one hundred pounds, and others have got ten 
thousand pounds ; it is all chance. I hare gone 
through the fourth part of my year, and have got only 
about two hundred guineas, by the deaths of one of the 
city music and a porter to Guildhall. 

But suppose a place should fall worth fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand pounds that he may lie fit for, 
one-third of the purchase goes to the city, and must 
be paid before his admission; the other two-thirds 
are mine : hut I cannot put a loss price than was 
paid before, ljccause the lost price is entered hi the 
city liooks. 

f know you love particulars, and thus you have the 
case as it stands. 

You w ill give me leave to add a word or two, which 

* This proalssory note i« pinned to the letter. It certainly i# 
an .in-swcr to some whim or other of the dean's. 

)* Mr. Mototlt DotUley, the ffllts'klwl booksellrr. tn wh im 
Mr Pope was one of the Pull'St patrons. Ha died Sept Xi, 
HM 

«• Ho wn% n« pond ns hi» word. He recommended to Mr. 
Rich •* The Tritlers," the piece almve alluded to; nud bv his 
it was brought ou the stu^c, and very fa«ouratdv te 
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I do in confidence, that 1 have been for many yean 
plagued with a set of ungrateful mousters called eow- 
*///*. that I tremble at the name. And though I give 
yearly pensions to some, and monthly and weekly to 
others, all would not do, and I am insulted and abused 
by them, and cannot help myself. 

Now, os Mrs. Barber and her family design to settle 
here, and she has done me the honour in most places to 
call me cotmn, I hoj>e it will not be expected I should 
hare the care of them. J have very ill health, and any 
additional care that way would hurt me very much ; 
but for doing her and her family any good offices, I 
shall never be wanting. 

I must now beg leave to return you my thanks for 
your affectionate and kind wishes. The honour, 1 
own, is very great I am in possession of, and I am sen- 
sible I am placed aloft, and that all my words and 
actions are scanned ; but I will not be discouraged, 
and hope I sliall get through with honour. One mo- 
tive for making me think so is the great pleasure and 
satisfaction I have in the hopes of seeing you here, 
where your advice and example will be of great use; 
and therefore I hope you will lose no time, but come 
away, and I will fit up an apartment for you in Queen- 
square, and another at Sheen (which I hojie you will 
accept), places that I shall hardly be able to see this 
year. 

Mr. Pilkington gains daily upon us, and comes out 
a facetious, agreeable fellow. 1 carried him the other 
day to sec her grace of Bucks in the park. Her grace, 
seeing him, asked who he was; I answered, w he was 
a present from you from Dublin/' She smilingly re- 
plied, he is no fool then, I am sure.” 

I shall conclude a long dull letter with my sincere 
wishes for your health and prosperity, and that yoa 
would not delay one hour coming to bless your friends 
here with your company, which by none is more de- 
sired than, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, J. Barber. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

February 48. 1733. 

I received yours of the 8th of January but last 
week, so find it has lain long on the road after the 
date. It was brought me while at dinner, that very 
lady sitting close to me whom you seem to think 
such on absolute courtier [countess of Suffolk]. She 
knew your hand, and inquired much after you aa 
she always does; but I, finding her name frequently 
mentioned not W'ith that kindness I am sure she de- 
serves, put it into my pocket with silence and sur- 
prise. Indeed, were it in people's power that live 
in a court with the appearance of favour to do all 
they desire with their friends, they might deserve 
their anger and be blamed when it does not happen 
right to their minds ; but that I believe never was 
the case of any one : and in this particular of M r. 
Gay, thus far I know and so far 1 will answer for, 
that she was under very great concern that nothing 
better could be got for him ; and the friendship upon 
all other occasions in her own power that she showed 
him did not look like a double-dealer. 

As to that part concerning yourself and her. I 
suppose it is my want of comprehension that 1 can- 
not find out why she was to blame to give you ad- 
vice when you asked it, that had all the appearance 
of sincerity, good-nature, and right judgment. And 
if after that the court did not do what you wanted* 
and she both believed and wished they would, wr»s 
it her fault 1 At least I cannot find out that you 
have hitherto proved it upon her. And though you 
say you lamented the hour you had seen her, jet I 
cannot tell how to suppose that your good sense and 
I justice can impute anything to her, because it did 
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not fail out just ub she endeavoured and hoped it 
would. 

As to your creed in politics, I will heartily and 
sincerely subscribe to it (that 1 detest avarice in 
courts, corruption in ministers, schisms in religion, 
illiterate fawning betrayers of the church in mitres). 
But at the same time I prodigiously want an infal- 
lible judge to determine when it is really so : for aa I 
have lived longer in the world and seen many 
changes, I know those out of power and place always 
see the faults of those in with dreadful large specta- 
cles ; and I dare say you know many instances of it 
in lord Oxford's time. But the strongest in my 
memory is sir Robert Walpole, being tirst pulled to 
pieces in the year 1720 because the South Sea did 
not rise high enough, and since that he has been to 
the full as well banged about because it did rise too 
high. So experience has taught me how wrong, 
unjust, and senseless, party factions are ; therefore 
I ain determined never wholly to believe any side or 
party against the other ; and to show that I will not, 
as my friends are in and out of all sides, so my house 
receives them altogether ; and those people meet 
here that have and would fight in any other place. 
Those of them that have great and good qualities and 
virtues I love and admire, in which number is lady 
Suffolk ; and I do like and love her because I be- 
lieve, and as far as l am capable of judging know, 
her to be a wise, discreet, honest, and sincere cour- 
tier, who will promise no further than she can per- 
form, and will always perform what she does pro- 
mise ; so now you have my creed as to her. 4 

i thought I had told you in my last, at least I am 
sure I designed it, that 1 desire you would do just 
as you like about the monument ; and then it will 
be most undoubtedly approved by your most sincere 
and faithful servant, E. Germain. 


TO THE EARL OP OXFORD. 

Dublin, Febrnary IS, 1733. 

My Lord, — The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, the prince of 
Dublin printers, will have the honour to deliver you 
this. lie tells me your lordship was so gracious as 
to admit him into your presence and receive him 
with great condescension, which encouraged him to 
hope for the same favour again by my mediation, 
which I could not refuse. Although for his own 
profit he is engaged in a work that very much dis- 
contents me, yet I would rather have it fall into his 
hands than any other’s on this side. 

I am just recovered in some degree of two cruel 
indispositions, of giddiness and deafness, after seven 
mouths. I have got my hearing; but the other evil 
hangs still about me, and I doubt will never quite 
leave me until 1 leave it. 

I hope your lordship, and lady Oxford, and lady 
Margaret continue in perfect health. I pray God 
preserve you all, for the good of your friends and 
your country. I am, with entire respect and esteem, 
your lordship’s most obedient and most obliged ser- 
vant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

February 18, 1733. 

It is indeed impossible to speak on such a subject as 
the Ions of Mr. Gay, to me on irreparable one. But 
I send you what 1 intend for the inscription on his 
tomb which the duke of Quccnsberry will set up at 
Westminster. As to his writings, he left no will, 
nor spoke a word of them or anything else during 

• Thi* spirited defence of lady Suffolk, against * man of 
Shift’s ability ami disposition, don* lady Betts Germain more 
Jwnotir than she would base lipwtvrd by writing the beat satire 
against all tin' cuurta and cunitk-ts in the ant’d- 


his short aud precipitate illness, in which I attended 
him to his last breulh. The duke has acted more 
than the part of a brother to him, and it will be 
strange if the sisters do not leave his papers totally 
to his disposal, who will do the same that I would 
with them. He has managed the comedy* (which 
our poor friend gave to the playhouse the week 
before his death) to the utmost advantage for his 
relations ; and proposes to do the same with some 
fables b he left finished. 

There is nothing of late which I think of more 
thau mortality, and what you mention of collecting 
the best monuments we cau of our friends, their own 
images in their writings : for those are the best when 
their minds arc such as Mr. Gay's was, and as yours 

is. I am preparing also for my own, and have no- 
thing so much at heart as to show the silly world 
th^t men of wit, or even poets, may be the most mo- 
ral of mankind. A few loose things sometimes fall 
from them, by which censorious fools judge as ill of 
them as possibly they can for their own comfort ; 
and indeed, when such unguarded and trifling jeux 
cT esprit have once got abroad, all that prudence or 
repentance can do, since they cannot be denied, is to 
put them fairly upon that foot, and teach the public 
(as we have done in the preface to the four volumes 
of “ Miscellanies*’) to distinguish betwixt our studies 
and our idlenesses, our works and our weaknesses. 
That was the whole end of the last volume of “ Mis- 
cellanies,” without which our former declaration in 
that preface, “ that these volumes contained all that 
we have ever o trended in that way,” would have 
been discredited. It went indeed to my heart to 
omit what you called the libel on Dr. Delany, and 
the best panegyric on myself that either my own 
times or any other could have afforded or will ever 
afford to me. The book as you observe was printed 
in great haste ; the cause whereof was that the book- 
tellers were doing the same in collecting your pieces, 
the com with the chaff ; I do not mean that any- 
thing of yours is chaff, but with other wit of Ireland 
which was so, and the whole in your name. I 
meant principally to oblige them to separate what 
you wrote seriously from what you wrote carelessly ; 
and thought my own weeds might pass for a sort of 
wild flowers when bundled up with them. 

It was I that sent you those books into Ireland, 
and so 1 did my epistle to lord Bathurst even before 
it was published, and another thing of mine, which 
is a parody from Horace (2 Sat. i.j written in two 
mornings. I never took more care in ray life of 
anything than of the former of these, nor less than 
of the latter ; yet every friend has forced me to print 

it, though in truth my own single motive was about 
twenty lines toward the latter end which you will 
find out. 

I have declined opening to you by letters the 
whole scheme of my present work, expecting still to 
do it in a better manner in person ; but you will see 
pretty soon that the letter to lord Bathurst 0 is a part 
of it, and you will find a plain connexion between 
them if you read them in the order just contrary to 
that they were published in. I imitate those cun- 
ning tradesmen who show their best silks last ; or 
(to give you a truer idea though it sounds too 
proudly) my works will in one respect be like the 
works of nature, much more to be liked and under- 
stood when considered in the relation they bear with 

• *' The Wife of Bath which, in truth, U but nn indifferent 
comedy. 

k The w ood volume of the Fable* i* much Inferior to ths 
tint ; p.ittirubirlv on account < f the lung and languid introduc- 
tion" to each fable, which read like party pamphlet*. 

4 He bimaeir, we see. rail* this piece a letter, not a dial -yve, 
a* it wax alter ward* entitled. 
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each other, than when ignorantly looked upon one 
by one; and often (hone parts which attract moat at 
first sight will appear to be not the most but the 
least considerable. 

I am pleased and flattered by your expression of 
oma me. The chief pleasure lias work can give me 
is that I can in it with propriety, decency, and jus- 
tice, insert the name and character of every friend I 
have, and every man that deserves to be loved or 
adorned. But I smile at your applying that phrase 
to my visiting you in Ireland ; a place where I might 
have some apprehension (from their extraordinary 
passion for poetry and their boundless hospitality) 
of being adorned to death, and buried under the 
weight of garlands, like one I have read of some- 
where or other. My mother lives (which is an an- 
swer to that point), and I thank God, though her 
memory be in a manner gone, is yet awake and sen- 
sible to me, though scarce to anything else ; which 
doubles the reason of my attendance, and at the same 
time sweetens it. I wish (beyond any other wish) 
you could pass a summer here ; I might (too pro- 
bably) return with you, unless you preferred to see 
France first, to which country I think you would 
have a strong invitation [froxn Bollngbroke]. Lord 
Peterborough has narrowly escaped death, and yet 
keeps his chamber; he is perpetually speaking in 
the most affectionate manner of you ; he has written 
you two letters which you never received, and by 
that has been discouraged from writing more. I 
can well believe the post-office may do this, when 
some letters of his to me have met the same fate, 
and two of mine to him. Yet let not this discourage 
you from writing to me or to him, inclosed in the 
common way as I do to you ; innocent men need 
fear no detection of their thoughts; and for my part 
I would give them free leave to send all I write to 
Curll, if most of what I write was not too silly. 

I desire my sincere services to Dr, Delatiy, who, 

I agree with you, is a man every way estecmable ; 
my lord Orrery is n most virtuous and good-natured 
nobleman whom 1 should be happy to know. Lord 
B. received your letter through my hands; it is not 
to be told vou how much he wishes for you ; the 
whole list of persons to whom you sent your services 
return you theirs, with proper sense of the distinc- 
tion. Your lady friend is semper indent, and I have 
written an epistle to her on that qualification in a 
female character,* which is thought by my chief 
critic in your absence to be my chef tT centre ; but it 
cannot be printed perfectly in an age so sore of 
satire and so willing to misapply characters. 

As to my own health, it is os good as usual. I 
have lain ill seven days of a slight fever (the com- 
plaint here), but recovered by gentle sweats and the 
care of Dr. Arbutlmot. The play Mr. Gay left suc- 
ceeds very well ; it is another original in its kind. 
Adieu. God preserve your life, your health, your 
limbs, jour spirits, and your friendships ! 


FROM TIIF. DUCHESS OP QUEENSBERRY. 

February 21. 1733. 

8m, — Soon after the death of our friend Mr. Gay, I 
found myself more inclined to write to you than to 1 
allow myself any other entertainment. But con- I 
sidering that might draw you into a correspondence 
that most likely might be disagreeable, I left off all 
thoughts of this kind till Mr. Pope showed me your 
letter to him, which encourages me to hope we may 
couversc together as usual ; by which advantage I 
will not despair to obtain in reality some of those 

• Tlie Er*i*tlr on the " Characters of Women,’* mhlreased to 
Martha Itfouul. In the (ir4 edition he ns^erted, '• upon his 
honour, * that no character was taken from life. J 


good qualities you say 1 seem to have. I am con- 
scious of only one, that is, being an apt scholar ; and 
if I have any good in me, I certainly learned it in- 
sensibly of our poor friend, as children do any strange 
language. It is not possible to imagine the loss his 
death is to me ; but as long as I have any memory, 
the happiness of ever having such a friend can never 
bo lost to me. 

As to himself, he knew the world too well to 
regret leaving it ; and the world in general knew 
him too little to value him as they ought. I thirfk 
it my duty to my frieud to do him the justice to 
assure you he had a most perfect and sincere regard 
for you. I have learned a good deal of his way of 
thinking on your account ; so that, if at any time 
you have any commands in this part of the world, 
you will do me a pleasure to employ me as you 
would him : and I shall wish it could ever be iu my 
power to seiwe you in anything essential. The duke 
of Qucensbcrry meant to write, if 1 had not, con- 
cerning your money affair. We both thought of it 
as soon as we could of anything; and if you will 
only write word what you would have done with 
your money, grent care shall be taken according to 
your order. I differ with you extremely, that you 
are in any likelihood of dying poor or friendless; 
the world can never grow so worthless. I again 
differ with you that it is possible to comfort oneself 
for the loss of friends as one does upon the loss of 
money. I think I could live on very little, nor think 
myself poor or be thought so ; but a little friendship 
could never satisfy me, and I could never expect to 
find such another support as my poor friend. In 
almost everything but friends, another of the same 
name may do as well, but frieud is more than a 
name if it be anything. 

Your letter touched me extremely; it gave me a 
melancholy pleasure. I felt much more than you 
wrote, and more than I hope you will coutiuuc to 
feel. As you can give Mr. Pope good advice, pray 
practise it yourself. As you cannot lengthen your 
friend's days, I must beg you in your own words 
not to shorten your own : for I do full well know b 7 
experience that health and happiness depend on 
good spirits. Mr. Pope is better in both this year 
than 1 have seen him a good while. This you w ill 
believe, unless he has told you what he tells me, that 
I am his greatest flatterer. I hope that news has not 
reached you ; for nothing is more pleasant than to 
believe what one wishes. 1 wish to be your friend ; 

I wish you to be mine ; I wish you may not be tired 
with this ; I wish to hear from you soou ; and all 
this iu order to be my own flatterer. 

I will believe 

I never w*rite my name. 

I hope you have no aversion to blots. 

Since 1 wrote this, the duke of Quecnsbcrrv bids me 
tell you that if you have occasion fur the money 
you need only draw upon him and he will pay the 
money to your order. Ue will take care to have 
the account of interest settled and made up to you. 
He will take this upon himself, that you may have 
no trouble in this affair. 

FROM THE COUNTESS OF KERRY. 

Lixnaw, Miurh 4, 1733. 

The kind concern and friendly remembrance of the 
most esteemed dean of St. Patrick’s has raised in me 
a satisfaction and pleasure that I had almost given 
up, having been resolved a good while humbly to 
content myself in a state of indolence and indiffer 
cnce ; and, if I could avoid the pains of body and 
mind, not to seek further after those points in life I 
so loug and vainly pursued; but you have invaded 
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my tranquillity in a manner I must not only forgive 
but pay my acknowledgments for, since, at the same 
time you make a melancholy representation of my 
misfortunes, you strike a light for me from another 
quarter from whence to raise hope. I most heartily 
rejoice in what you tell me of Mr. FiUmaurice, who 
has indeed given me an undeniable mark of taste, by 
the sense he has of the honour you do him in letting 
him into your society, from whence it is impossible 
to come without some good influence. For my part, 
I grieve at the interval that necessity seems to call 
for to interrupt such advantage, and it is my study 
to And an occasion indispensable that he may re- 
turn ;• and as I think to be a member of our senate- 
house is the best way to lead a young man into the 
world, I have been watching a good while for some 
gap in that body that he might step into. There 
seems now to offer one on the death of sir Ralph 
Ciore that may not be impracticable, since it is a very 
smati borough, entirely belonging, as I am informed, 
to the bishop of Clogher, who I dare say is above 
disposing of it for court favour only, or to the highest 
bidder; practices much in fashion of late. Might 
I not then presume upon your friendship with the 
bishop to recommend this young man as an honest 
one at present, and whom he might devote to his 
service by so great and seasonable an obligation, be- 
side paying an acknowledgment that in gratitude is 
due, although the person were never so well quali- 
fied ; thus much sure I may say without censure. 
If I have taken too great liberty in recommending 
this matter to you, forgive me, and impute it to my 
seal in endeavouring to take nil opportunities to turn 
this lad into the world, that I may see what figure 
he will he likely to make hereafter. But if I do not 
succeed in this or any other attempt, I thank Pro- 
vidence sincerely I can now boast I have attained 
philosophy enough to take everything with patience 
as it comes, by no means thinking myself too good 
to be the sport of higher powers ; and my Christian 
duty will not permit me to look for reasons. As 
little wisdom as I have bought, I wish I had had it 
sooner ; now it is too late, la farce est jouc\ and my 
curtain almost drawn; so that if I could I would no 
more traffic with the world upon my own account; 
friendship only is what I still must always value ; 
yours surely is more than comes to my share. 

You are very good to inquire after my ey es ; they 
are indeed well beyond my expectation, but arc to 
me like the miser's gold, hoarded up as imaginary 
treasure that one wants, at the same time that one 
possesses ; for so much as this letter I have not taxed 
them a long time. I shall with attention observe 
all you recommend to me iu the way of passing my 
time, and do daily see reason to respect la bagatelle; 
yet arc there some places where that is too insipid to 
be made any use of. I have an excellent chaplain 
that I employ in reading, and my domestic. Handi- 
crafts and gardening do the rest. As for quadrille, 
it is a part of entertainment only for straugers. 
What shall I say for taking up no much of your 
time 1 Forgive, dear dean, your moat real and 
faithful humble servant, A. Kerry. 


TO TIIE DUCHESS OF QCEENSBERRY. 

March 20 . 173S. 

Madam, — I had lately the honour of a letter from 
your grace, which was dated just a month before it 
came to my hand, and the ten days since I have been 
much disordered with a giddiness that I have been 
long subject to at uncertain times. This hindered 
me from an acknowledgment of the great favour you 

* It U pn turned from hi* travels. 


have done me. The greatest unhappiness of my life 
is grown a comfort under the death of my friend 
[Mr. Gay], — I mean my banishment in this miserable 
country ; for the distance I urn at, and the despair I 
have of ever seeing my friends, further than by a 
summer’s visit; and this, so late iu my life, so un- 
certain in my health, and so embroiled in my little 
affairs, may problably never happen ; so that my 
loss is not so great as that of his other friends, who 
had it always in their power to converse with him. 
But I chiefly lament your grace’s misfortune, be- 
cause I greatly fear, with all the virtues and perfec- 
tions which can possibly acquire the highest venera- 
tion to a mortal creature from the worthiest of 
humankind, you will never be able to procure 
another so useful, so sincere, so virtuous, so disin- 
terested, so entertaining, so easy, and so humble a 
friend as that person whose death all good men 
lament. I turn to your letter, and find your grace 
has the same thoughts. Loss of friends has been 
called a tax upon life, and what is worse, it is then 
too late to get others if they were to he had, for the 
younger ones are all engaged. I shall never differ 
from you in any thing longer than till you declare 
your opiuion ; because I never knew you wrong in 
anything except your condescending to have any 
regard for me ; and therefore nil you say upon the 
subject of friendship I heartily allow. But I doubt 
you arc a perTerter ; for sure I was never capable of 
comparing the loss of friends with the loss of money. 

I think we never lament the death of a friend upon 
his own account, but merely on account of his 
friends, or the public, or both ; and his, for a person 
in private life, was as great as possible. How finely 
ou preach to us who are going out of the world, to 
eep our spirits, without informing us where we 
shall find materials! Yet I have my flatterers too, 
who tell me I am allowed to have retained more 
spirits than hundreds of others who are richer, 
younger, and healthier than myself; which, con- 
sidering a thousand mortifications, added to the 
perfect ill-will of every creature in power, I take to 
be a high point of merit, as well as an implicit obe- 
dience to your grace's commands. Neither are those 
spirits (such as they be) in the least broken by the 
honour of lying under the same circumstances with 
a certain great person whom I shall not name, of 
being in disgrace at court. 1 will excuse your blots 
upon paper, because they are the only blots that you 
ever did or ever will make in the whole course of 
your life. I am content upon your petition to re- 
ceive the duke and your grace for my stewards for 
that immense sum; and in proper time I may come 
to thank you as a king does the commons for your 
loyal benevolence. In the mean while, I humbly 
entreat y our grace that the money may lie where 
you please till I presume to trouble you with a bill, 
as my lord duke allows me. 

One thing I find, that you are grown very tetchy 
since I lost the dear friend who was my supporter ; 
so that perhaps you may expect I shall be very care- 
ful how I offend you in words, wherein you will bo 
much mistaken ; for I shall become ten times worse 
after correction. It seems Mr. Pope, like a trea- 
cherous gentleman, showed you my letter wherein I 
mentioned good qualities that you uem to have. 
You have understroked that offensive word to show 
it should be printed in italic. What could I say 
more 1 I never saw your person since you were a 
a girl except once in the dark (to give you a hull of 
this country ) in a walk next the Mall. Your letters 
may possibly be false copies of your mind ; and the 
universal, almost idolatrous esteem you have forced 
from every person in two kingdoms who have the 
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least regard for virtue may have been only procured 
by a peculiar art of your own, — 1 mean that of bribing 
all wise and good men to be your ilatterers. My 
literal mistakes are worse than your blots. I am 
subject to them by a sort of infirmity wherein I have 
few fellow-sufferers ; I mean that my heart runs 
before my pen, which it will ever do in a greater 
degree as* long as I am a servant to your grace, — 1 
mean to the last hour of my life and senses. I am, 
with the greatest respect and utmost gratitude, 
madam, your grace's most obedient, most obliged 
and most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

I desire to present my most humble respects and 
thanks to my lord duke of Queensberry. For a 
man of my level I have as bad a name almost as 
I desire ; and I pray God that those who give it 
me may never hate reason to give me a better. 


FROM LORD CARTERET. 

March 24, 1733 

Sir, — I had the favour of your letter of the 19th of 
February. A gentleman left it at my door. I have 
not heard from him since, though he said he would 
call again, and who he is I do not know. I showed 
it to my wife and lady Woralcy [his mother-in-law], 
who will not fail to obey your commands, and tease 
me if I could be forgetful of your orders to attend 
the cause of the city of Dublin when it comes into 
the house. I know by experience how much that 
city thinks itself under your protection, and how 
strictly they used to obey all orders fulminated from 
the sovereignty of St. Patrick's. I never doubted 
their compliance with you in so trivial a point as a 
recorder.* You can give any one law and capacity 
in half an hour ; and if by chance a rake should get 
those faculties any other way, you can make the 
worthy citizens believe he has them not ; and you 
can sustain auy machine in a furred gown. 

I thank you for the letter by Mr. Pilklngton. I 
have seen him twice at a great entertainment at my 
lord-mayor's, where you were the first toast. 1 like 
the young man very well, and he has great obliga- 
tions to you, of which he seems sensible. 

I hope Dr. Delany is well, ami that you see one 
another often, and then the doctor won’t have lei- 
sure to pursue his dissertations* 1 or to answer the 
reverend prelate c on your side, who I hear has 
answered him. As I have notread the dissertations, 
so I shall not read the answer ; which, 1 hope, with- 
out offence, I may suppose to be your case. If so, I 
hope you will endeavour to keep me well with the 
doctor, who took it a little unkindly of me that I 
would 6hut my eyes to such revelation so demon- 
strated. 1 have a great esteem for him. to which 
nothing that he can write upon those subjects can 
make any addition, and therefore I would run no 
risk as to altering my opinion of him by reading his 
books. 

That health and prosperity may attend you is my 
sincere wish, and I entreat you to believe that 1 am, 
w ith great truth,' sir, your most humble and obedient 
servant. 

The whole family of my ladies send their compli- 
ment*. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Dublin, Mutch 27. 1739. 

I received your letter with some pleasure anti a 
good deal of concern. The condition you are in 

• Mr. St-trwrd was about this lime rhoM*n rerun! <t (hr the city 
of Dublin, fhipfly at the recommendation of Dr. Swift. 

h *• Relation examined with I’niulimr." 

• Dt. Robert CUxUm, bishop of KiUala, January 23, l*-'?. 


requires the greatest haste hither, although your 
school did not; ami when you arrive I will force Dr. 
Hclsham to see and direct you : your scheme of 
r.ding and country air you timl hath not answered, 
and therefore you have nothing to trust to but the 
assistance of a friendly, skilful doctor. For whether 
they can do any good or not, it is all we have for it ; 
and you cannot afford to die at present, because the 
public and all your family have occasion for you. 
Resides, 1 do not like the place you are in, from 
your account, since you say people are dying there 
so fast. You cauuot afford to lose daily blood ; but 
I suppose you arc no more regular than you have 
been in your whole life. I like the article very much 
which you propose in your w*ill, and if that takes 
place forty years hence, and God for the sins of men 
should continue that life so long, I would have it be 
still inserted, unless you could make it a little 
sharper. I own you have too much reason to com- 
plain of some friends who, next to yourself^ have 
done you most hurt, whom still I esteem and fre- 
quent, though I confess 1 cannot heartily forgive. 
Yet certainly the case was not merely personal 
malice to you (although it had the same effect), but 
a kind of know-not-what job, which one of them 
hath often heartily repented : however, it came to he 
patched up. I am confident your collection of bon 
mot* and conie * d rire will be much the best extant ; 
but you are apt to be terribly sanguine about the 
profits of publishiug ; however, it shall have all the 
pushing 1 can give. 1 have been much out of 
order with a spice of my giddiness, which began 
before you left us ; J am better of late days hut not 
right yet, though I take daily drops and bitters. 1 
must do the best I can, but shall never more be a 
night-walker. You hear they have in England 
passed the excise on tobacco, and by their votes 
it appears they intend it on more articles. And 
care is taken by Borne special friends here to have it 
the same way here. We are slaves already. And from 
my youth upward the great wise men whom I used to 
be among taught me that a general excise (which 
they now' by degrees intend) is the most direct and 
infallible way to slavery. Pray G — send it them 
in his justice, for they well deserve it. All your 
friends and the town are just ns you left it. I hum- 
drum it on, either on horseback, or dining and 
sitting the evening at home, endeavouring to write, 
but write nothing, merely out of indolence and want 
of spirits. No soul has broke his neck, or is hanged, 
or married ; only Cancerina* is dead, and 1 let her 
go to her grave w ithout a coffin and without fees. 
So I ain going to take my evening walk after five, 
having not been out of doors yet. I wish you well 
and safe at home ; pray call on ine on Sunday night. 
I am yours. 

P.S. I believe there are a hundred literal blunders, 
but 1 cannot stay to mend them. — So pick as you 
are able. 

J am not s ojrank a writer as you. 


FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Cirrucentrr. March 99, 1793. 

My most dear Dean, — l am indebted to you for 
several scraps of paper which you have sent me; but 
I waited to receive a letter from you, and then would 
have returned you an answer as well as 1 could. 1 
obeyed your commands signified in jour penultiime ; 
I attended your cause ; your client happened to be 
* One of those poor people to whom the dean u*ed to give 
money when he met them in his walks; some of them lie 
named thus, partly for distinction amt partly for humour : Can 
rerins. Stompunyrapa. P.dlajfowim. Priterilli, Flora. Hum* 
phautlia. 
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In the right, and we are not a little in the wrong 
that we gave no costa. I should have moved for 
them, but I had distinguished myself in pressing 
lords to attend, and told ao many that 1 had your 
commands so to do, that I did not think it proper to 
take that part upon me, and nobody else would do 
it ; therefore give me leave to tell you that you are 
bound in conscience to pay that poor man 100/. He 
would certainly have hod that sum if you had not 
interposed in that peremptory manuer. 

As to your last orders in relation to the Dublin 
cause, I take it for granted you are in the wrong. 
All corporations of men are perpetually doing in- 
justice to individuals. I will attend it, but am as 
much prejudiced against them as it is possible, 
though I know nothing of the man nor the matter 
in question. I have often reflected (from what cause 
it arises I know not), that though the majority of a 
society are honest men, and would act separately 
with some humanity, and according to the rules of 
morality, yet, conjunctively, they are hard-hearted, 
determined villains. I know physicians who, if you 
take them out of their practice, are very good sort of 
men; but was there ever in the world a consultation 
of them that tended to anything else than robbery 
and murder ! Do the body of lawyers think of any- 
thing else but to plunder and destroy the rest of 
mankind t In short, there is no corporation to be 
excepted out of this general rule but the two houses 
of parliament, and all assemblies of divines, where- 
soever dispersed over the Christian world. So much 
for the Dublin cause. 

Now I must tell you I want exceedingly to see 
yon here, and I would have you come just about 
midsummer. If you come a moment before that 
time you will And the parliament sitting, all in a 
flame about, excises ; and go into what company 
you will you can hear of nothing else. I reckon by 
that time we shall separate, and then I come down 
to this place cn famiUe (where I am now only a so- 
journer for three days), and you shall be better ac- 
commodated than you were last time you were here. 
1 can assure you I have made great alterations ; and 
to speak modestly, I think 1 may say it is by much 
the finest place in England. What Ireland may 
produce 1 cannot tell. 1’ope has promised to come 
down ; and it is time for him to retire, for he has 
made the town too hot to hold him. 

Poor John Gay ! we shall see him no more, but 
he will always be remembered by those who knew 
him with a tender concern. I want to know how 
you do and what you are doing. 1 suspect you are 
growing very idle, for I have not heard of any pro- 
duction from that fertile brain of yours a great while. 
And besides, the greatest mark of idleness that I 
know is the minding of other people’s business. 
You that used to be employed in supporting or pull- 
ing down ministers, in instructing or diverting man- 
kind, in inflaming kingdoms, or pacifying contend- 
ing parties, now seem to be dwindled into an Irish 
solicitor. I expect to see you in a dirty brown coat, 
with a little green bag under your arm. However, 
let me see you. If I cannot laugh with you, aB I 
used to do, I will laugh at you, for 1 am resolved to 
laugh ns long as I live. So, my dear little petti- 
fogger, adieu. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

April S. 1733. 

You say truly that death is only terrible to us as it 
separates us from those we love; but I really think 
those have the worst of it who are left by us, if we 
are true friends. I have felt more (I fancy) in the 
loss of Mr. Gay than ( shall suflcr in the thought of 


going away myself into a state that can feel none of 
this sort of Josses. I wished vehemently to have 
teen him in a condition of living independent, and 
to have lived in perfect indolence the rest of our days 
together, the two most idle, most innocent, uude- 
tigning poets of our age. 1 now as vehemently wish 
you and 1 might walk into the grave together, by as 
slow steps as you please, but contentedly and cheer* 
fully : whether that ever can be, or in what country, 
1 know no more than into what country we shall 
walk out of tile grave. Rut it suffices me to know 
it will be exactly what region or state our Maker 
appoints, and that whatever is is right. Our poor 
friend’s papers are partly in my hands, and, for as 
much as is so, 1 will take care to suppress things un- 
worthy of him. As to the epitaph, I am sorry you 
gave a copy, for it will certainly by that means come 
into print, and I would correct it more unless you 
will do it for me, and that 1 shall like as well. Upon 
the whole, I earnestly wish your coming over hither, 
for this reason among many others, that your in- 
fluence may he joined with mine to suppress what- 
ever we may judge proper of his papers. To be 
plunged in my neighbours’ and my papers will be 
your inevitable fate as soon as you come. That 1 
am an author whose characters are thought of some 
weight appears from the great noise and bustle that 
the court and town make about any I give, and I 
will not render them less important or less interest- 
ing by sparing vice or folly or by betraying the cause 
of truth and virtue. I will take care they Bhall be 
such as no man can be angry at but the persons I 
would have angry. You are sensible with what de- 
cency and justice I paid homage to the royal family 
at the same time that I satirized false courtiers and 
•pies, &c., about them. I have not the courage, 
however, to be such a satirist as you, hut 1 would 
be as much, or more, a philosopher. You call your 
satires libels ; 1 would rather call my satires epistles: 
they will consist more of morality than of wit, and 
grow graver, which you will call duller. I shall leave 
it to my antagonists to be witty (if they can), and 
content myself to be useful and in the right. Tell 
me your opiuion as to lady Mary Wortley’s or lord 
Harvey’s performance: they are certainly the top 
wits of the court, and you may judge by that single 
piece what can be done agaiust me ; for it was la- 
boured, corrected, precommendcd, and post-disap- 
proved, so as to be disowned by themselves, after 
each had highly cried it up for the other’s. I have 
met with some complaints,* and heard at a distance 
of some threats occasioned by my verses : 1 sent fair 
messages to acquaint them where I was to be found 
in town, and to offer to call at their houses to satisfy 
them, and so it dropped. It is very poor in any one 
to rail and threaten at a distance and have nothing 
to say to you when they see you. I ara glad you 
persist and abide by so good a thing as that poem,* 
in which I am immortal for my morality ; 1 never 
took any praise so kindly, and yet I think I deserve 
that praise better than 1 do any other. When does 
your collection come out, and what will it consist of t 
1 have but last week finished another of my epistles, 
in the order of the system ; and this week ( cxerci - 
tandi gratia) I have translated (or rather parodied) 
another of Horace’s, in which I introduce you ad- 
vising me about ray expenses, housekeeping, See. 
But these things Bhali lie by till you come to carp at 
them, and alter rhymes, and grammar, and triplets, 
and cacophonies of all kindr. Our parliament will 
sit till midsummer, which 1 hope may be a motive 

" At this time there was a great outcry among all the oourtierr 
against the kcemviw of this satire. 

k The ironical l»»iel on Hr. IX'lany. 
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to bring you rather in summer than so late as au- 
tumn : you used to love what 1 hate, a hurry of 
politics, &c. Courts I see not, courtiers 1 know not, 
kings 1 adore not, queens I compliment not ; so I 
am never likely to be in fashion nor in dependence. 
I heartily join with you in pitying our poor lady [the 
duchess of Queensberry] for her unhappiness, and 
should only pity her more if she had more of what 
they at court call happiness. Come then, and per- 
haps we may go all together into France at the end 
of the season, and compare the liberties of both 
kingdoms. Adieu. Believe me, dear sir (with a 
thousand warm wishes, mixed with short sighs), 
ever yours. 


FROM LOUD AND LADY MASHAM. 

London, April 7, 17X3. 

Sin, — 1 hope you will excuse me that 1 have not 
answered your letter sooner ; but I shall not be back- 
ward in obeying your commands, by attending the 
cause you mention when it cornea into the house. 
1 shall’ not fail speaking to those few lords I can be 
so free with to attend also ; and shall rejoice if it 
should be determined to your satisfaction ; and I 
have good reason to believe it will, being fully con- 
vinced that you can interest yourself in nothing but 
where justice is uppermost. We have long flattered 
ourselves with the hopes of having your good com- 
pany here. 1 am sure there is no family in this 
kingdom wishes to see you more than that of the 
Mashams, who will always have you in remembrance 
for your health and welfare. I doubt not but you 
hear from better hands the Rtate of our affairs in re- 
lation to the excising tobacco and wine, therefore 
shall not trouble you upon that subject, and shall 
only desire your further commands wherein I am 
capable to serve you, assuring you that I am, with 
great esteem and faith, sir, your most faithful and 
humble servant, Masiiam. 

POSTSCRIPT BT LADY MASIIAM. 

Sin, — There are few things in life would give me 
more joy than to see you again in this part of the 
world. Let your friends have that pleasure, for in 
doing it you will oblige a vast number of people, but 
nobody more, my dear Mr. Dean, than your affcc. 
donate humble servant, A. Masiiam. 


FROM T1IE DUCHESS OP QUEENSBERRY. 

April 12. 1733. 

Dear Sir, — I received yours of the 23rd of March. 
Perpetual pains in my head have hindered me from 
writing till this moment, so you see you are not the 
only person that way tormented. 1 dare believe 
there a* many bad heads in England as in Ireland ; 
I am sure none worse than my own ; that I am made 
for pain and pain for me ; for of late we have been 
inseparable. It is a most dispiriting distemper. 
And bring on pain of mind, whether real or imagi- 
nary, it is all one. 

While I had that very sincere good friend, I could 
sometimes lay open all my rambling thoughts, and 
he and 1 would often view and dissect them ; but 
now they come and go, and I seldom find out whe- 
ther they be right or wrong, or if there be anything 
in them. Poor man! he was most truly everything 
you could say of him. I have lost in him the use- 
fullest limb of my mind. This is an odd expression, 
but I cannot explain my notion otherwise. 

I deny that I am tetchy ; yet am going to seem so 
again, bv assuring you tty letters are never false 
copies o{ my mind. They are often, I believe, im- 


perfect ones of an imperfect mind (which, however, 
to do it justice, often directs me better than I act). 
Though I will not take upon me to declare my way 
of thinking to be eternally the same, yet whatever 
I write is at that instant true. 1 would rather tell 
a lie than write it down, for words are wind, it ia 
said, but the making a memorandum of one’s own 
false heart would stare one in the face immediately, 
and should put one out of countenance. Now, aa a 
proof of my unsettled way of thinking and of my 
sincerity, I shall tell you that 1 am not so much iu 
the wrong os you observed I was in my last, for my 
regard to you is lessened extremely since I observed 
you are just like most other people, viz., disobliged 
at trifles, and obliged at nothings ; for what else are 
bare words 1 Therefore, pray never believe 1 wish 
to serve you till you have tried me ; till then pro- 
testations are bribes, by which I may only mean to 
gain the friendship of a valuable man, and therefore 
ought to be suspected. I seldom make any for that 
reason, so that, if 1 have the peculiar happiness to 
have any wise and good people my flatterers, God 
knows how I came by it; but sure nothing can equal 
such glory except that of having the silly aud bad 
people my enemies. 

Here 1 think wc agree. You declare that no such 
can depress your spirits ; and if our constitutions are 
alike, I will not only preach up good spirits, but pre- 
scribe the materials that have ever agreed with me. 
Jf anybody has clone me an injury they hare hurt 
themselves more than me. If they giTe me an ill 
name (unless they have my help), I shall not desene 
it. If fools shun my company, it is because I am not 
like them ; if people make me angry, they only raise 
my spirits ; and if they wish me ill, I will be well 
and handsome, wise and happy, and everything ex- 
cept a day younger than I am, and that is a fancy I 
never yet saw becoming to man or woman, so it 
cannot excite my envy. Here I have betrayed to 
you the devilishness of my temper ; but I declare to 
you nothing ever enlivened me half so much as un- 
just ill usage, either directed to myself or to my 
friends. The very reverse happens to me when I am 
too well spoken of, for I am sorry to find I do not 
deserve it all. This humbles me as much too much 
as the other exalts ; so I hope you will not be too 
civil, since I have declared the consequence. 

I am in great hopes you will make us a visit this 
summer, for though 1 have a sensible satisfaction by 
conversing with you in this way, yet I love mightily 
to look in the person’s face I am speaking to. By 
that one soon learns to stop when it is wished, or to 
mend what is said amiss. 

Your stewards will take great care of your money; 
but you must first direct us to your friend Mr. Laun- 
ee/ott (ill spelt to be sure), and order him to give up 
Mr. Gay's note, on his sister’s paying the money to 
his grace, who will give him his note for the money# 
or send it to you as you order. And as to what in- 
terest is due to you, I suppose you have kept some 
account. 

By this time you must be too much tired to bear 
reading one word more, therefore I will make no 
excuses. Pray employ me, for I want to be certain 
whether I know my own mind or not ; for something 
or other often tells’me that I should be very happy 
to be of any use to yon. Whether it be true or false, 
neither you or I can he positive till an opportunity 
shows ; but I do really think that I am, dear sir, 
most sincerely yours, &c. 
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FHOM CHARLES FORD. ESQ. 

London, April 14, 1733. 

I am extremely concerned to hear the bad state of 
your health. I have often wished that you would be 
more moderate in your walks, for though riding has 
always been allowed to be good for a giddy head, I 
never heard walking prescribed for a strain or any 
ailment in the leg ; and the violent sweats you put 
yourself into are apt to give colds, and I doubt oc- 
casion much of your other disorder. I am confident 
you would find yourself better here, and even the 
Journey would be of great use to you. I was vastly 
pleased to hear my lord-mayor talk of the delight he 
should have in seeing you this year, that he might 
show you a creature of your own making. He has 
behaved himself so well in his public capacity that, 
whether it be his humility or his pride, ho deserves 
to be gratified. 

I could heartily wish your other complaints were 
as much wilhout foundation as that of having lost 
half your memory and all your invention. I will 
venture to pronounce you have more left of the first 
than most men, and of the last than any man now 
alive. While the excises were depending, you were 
expected every day ; for it was said, Why should he 
not show as much regard for the liberty of England 
as he did for the money of Ireland ! I wish you had 
been here, though the affair in my opinion is happily i 
ended. Many people were offended that the bills 
were dropped and not rejected, and the authors of 
the scheme left unpunished. It was absolutely im- 
possible to have carried It otherwise. You have heard 
sir Robert Walpole and one or two more coming 
out of the house were insulted. A few of that rabble 
have been seized with the ringleader, who proves 
to be a Norfolk man ; no enemy to excises, but an 
entire dependant upon the outraged person. Though 
the rejoicings were as great and as universal as ever 
were known, there was no violence except the break- 
ing a very few windows, whose owners had shown an 
untimely thrift of their candles. I foretold Henley 
what his joking would come to ; but the mayor of 
Southampton immediately printed his real letter, 
which was short and extremely proper. Ilis designed 
opponent at the next election, having voted for the 
excise, will not dare to show himself in the corpora- 
tion ; and Henley after the division thanked him 
fer having by that vote bestowed him 1500/. • * 

• * * * 

. I have great hopes this fine mild weather will set 
you right, and long to hear you are preparing for your 
journey. I am most entirely your grateful, &C. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

May I, 1738. 

I should have answered yours of the 22nd of March 
long ago, but that I have had some troubles and 
frights; and the uneasiness I was under made me 
neglect what at another time would have been agree- 
able to myself, Mrs. Chamber’s younger sister having 
had the small-pox ; but now perfectly well, though 
•he has hitherto been a very puny, sickly girl. Mrs. 
Floyd too has been excessively bad with her winter- 
cough and dispiritedness ; but country air I think 
nas a little revived her. 

His grace of Dorset bids me present his humble 
service to you, and says the rectory of Churclitown 
is at Mr. Stafford Lightburne’B service. As to the 
countess of Suffolk’s affair in dispute, I cannot pos- 
sibly (according to your own just rule) be angry, be- 
cause l am in the right. It U you ought to be angry 
and never forgive her, because you have been so 
much in the wrong as to condemn her without the 


show of Justice, and I wish with all my heart, as a 
judgment upon you, that you had seen her, as I did, 
when the news of your friend’s [Gay's] death came; 
for though you arc a proud parson, yet (give you, 
devil, your due) you are a sincere, good-natured, 
honest one. I am extremely Mrs. Kelly's humble 
servant; but I will never believe she is more valued 
for her beauty and good qualities in Ireland than aho 
was in Eugland. The excise you mention has caused 
great changes here. Some that I am sorry for ; 
though I will not enter into the merits of the cause, 
because of my aversion to politics. But if you did dis- 
like it, why did you bestow’ such a costly funeral upon 
it as to burn its hones on a sumptuous pile like a 
Roman emperor 1 

Adieu, my ever honoured old friend ; and do not 
let me see any more respects or ladyships from you. 


TO MR. l*OPE. 

Dublin, May I, 1738. 

I answer your letter the sooner because I have a 
particular reason for doing so. Some weeks ago 
came over a poem called, “ The Life and Character 
of Dr. Swift, written by himself.” It was reprinted 
here, aud is dedicated to you. It is grounded upon 
a maxim in Rochefoucault, and the dedication, after a 
formal story, says that my manner of writing is to 
be found in every line. 1 believe I have told you 
that I wrote a year or two ago near five hundred 
lines upon the same maxim in Rochefoucault, and 
was a long time about it, as that impostor says in his 
dedication, w’ith many circumstances all pure inven- 
tion. I desire you to believe and to tell my friends 
that in this spurious piece there is not a single line, 
or bit of a line, or thought, any way resembling the 
genuine copy, any more than it does Virgil’s *' J Eneis,’* 
for I never gave a copy of mine, nor lent it out of 
my sight. And although I showed it to all com- 
mon acquaintance indifferently, and some of them 
(especially one or two females) had got many lines 
by heart, here and there, and repeated them often ; 
yet it happens that not one single liue or thought is 
contained in this imposture, although it appears that 
they who counterfeited me had heard of the true 
one. But even this trick shall not provoke me to print 
the true one, which indeed is not proper to be seen 
till 1 can be seen no more ; I therefore desire you 
will undeceive my friends, and I will order an adver- 
tisement to he printed here, and transmit it to Eng- 
land, that everybody may know the delusion, and 
acquit me, as I am sure you must have done yourself 
if you have read any part of it, which is mean and 
trivial, and full of that cant that J most despise ; 1 
would sink to be a vicar in Norfolk rather than be 
charged with such a performance. Now I come to 
your letter. 

When I was of your age I thought every day of 
death, but now every minute ; and a continual giddy 
disorder, more or less, is a greater addition than that 
of my years. 1 cannot affirm that I pity our friend 
Gay, but I pity his friends ; I pity you, and would 
at least equally pity myself if I lived among you ; 
because I should have seen him oflener than you did, 
who are a kind of hermit, how great a noise soever 
you make by your ill nature in not letting the honest 
villains of the times enjoy themselves in this world, 
which is their only happiness, and terrifying them 
with another. I should have added in my libel that 
of all men living you arc the most happy in your 
enemies and your friends : and I will swear you have 
fifty times more charity for mankind than I could 
ever pretend to. Whether the production you men- 
tion came from the lady or the lord, I did not imagine 
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that they were at least so bad versifier*. Therefore, 
acit indignatio versus is only to be applied when the 
ludignation is against general villany, and never ope- 
rates when some sort of people write to defend them- 
selves. I love to hear them reproach you for dulncss, 
only I would be satisfied, since you are so dull, why 
arc they so angry 1 give me a shilling, and 1 will in- 
sure you that posterity shall never know you had 
one single enemy, excepting those whose memory 
you have preserved. 

I am sorry for the situation of Mr. Gay’s papers. 
You do not exert yourself as much as I could wish 
in this affair. 1 had rather the two sisters were hanged 
than to see his works swelled by any loss of credit 
to his memory. I would be glad to see the most , 
valuable printed by themselves, those which ought 
not to be seen burned immediately, and the others 
that have gone abroad printed separately like opus- 
cola, or rather be stifled and forgotten. I thought 
your epitaph was immediately to be engraved, and 
therefore I made less scruple to give a copy to lord j 
Orrery, who earnestly desired it, but to nobody else ; ! 
and he tells me he gave only two, which he will re- j 
call. I have a short epigram of his upon it, wherein 
] would correct a line or tw-o at most, and then I 
will send it you with his permission. 1 have nothing 
against yours but the last line, stri/cing their aching, 
the two participles, as they are so near, seem to sound 
too like. I shall write to the duchess, who has lately 
honoured me with a very friendly letter, and I will 
tell her my opinion freely about our friend's papers. 

I w ant health, and my affairs are enlarged ; but I 
will break through the latter if the other mends. I 
can use a course of medicines, lame and giddy. My 
chief design next to seeing you is to be a severe 
critic on you and your neighbour [Boliugbrokel ; but 
first kill his father that he may be able to maintain 
me in my own way of living,’ and particularly my 
horses. It cost me near 600/. for a wall to keep mine, 
and I never ride without two servants, for fear of 
accidents ; hie vivimus ambitiosd paupcrtotc. You 
are both too poor for my acquaintance, but he much 
the poorer. With you I shall find grass, and wine, 
and servants, but with him not. — The collection you 
speak of is this. A printer [Faulkner] came to me 
to desire he might print my works (as he called them) 
in four volumes, by subscription. 1 said I would 
give no leave, and should be sorry to see them printed 
here. He said they could not be printed in London ; 

1 answered they could if the partners agreed. He 
said, “ he would be glad of my permission ; but as he 
could print them without it, and was advised that it 
could do me no harm, and having been assured of 
numerous subscriptions, he hoped I would not be 
angry at his pursuing his own interest,” &c. Much 
of this discourse past, and he goes on w ith the matter, 
wherein I determined not to intermeddle, though it 
be much to my discontent; and I wish it could be 
done in England, rather than here, although I trtn 
growrn pretty indifferent in everything of that kind. 
This is the truth of the story. 

My vanity turns at present on being personated in 
your qxut ttrtns, &c. You will observe in this letter 
many marks, of an ill head and a low spirit ; but u 
heart wholly turned to love you with the greatest 
earnestness and truth. 

FROM MISS KELLY. 

Jarvis-strect. May 4. 173V. 

— * am sure, if you knew what 1 have suffered 
for having offended you, your anger would be changed 
into pity ; for iudeed, sir, my uneasiness cannot he 
expressed. Of all the misfortunes I ever met with, 


! this has given me the greatest concern ; for you 
friendship is an honour that the whole world are am 
j bitious of; but I received from it more thau ordinary 
[ satisfaction. Judge then, sir, how unhappy I now 
am ; and for God’s sake forgive what is paat, ami bo 
; assured tny future conduct shall be such that you 
1 never again shall have cause of complaint against me. 
— I own you have reason to condemn my imperti- 
nence; but as I had not the least intention to offend, 
1 hope it will in some measure lessen the fault. In- 
deed, sir, if you will be so good to pardon me, I will 
make any atonement in my power ; and it will much 
add to the other obligations you have already con- 
ferred upon me. My health is so much impaired 
that it is but too probable that I shall not live very 
long, and methiuks it would be very hard to have 
the short time that is allotted for me made more 
miserable than continual sickness can make it. This 
must be the case if you do not once more receive 
me into favour ; nothing I desire half so much ; and 
do assure you, I spent so bad a night from the 
thoughts of my misfortune, that, could you have had 
an idea of it, you would have been sorry forme. You 
might have seen how depressed I was at supper, but 
not my indisposition, but your cold behaviour was 
the real occasion of it. — What shall I say or do tc 
influence you to pardon met If true repentance for 
my crime, and a firm resolution to be upon my guard 
for the future against any inadvertent expressions 
that can give offence, will plead anything in my 
favour, you will be so good to pardon me ; lor I can 
affirm that I will never offend you again. Try me 
then, good sir ; and if it is possible, both forget and 
forgive the errors I have been guilty of. 

If you are not determined to continue my unhap- 
piness, I must beg the favour of you to send me a 
line to assure me of my being pardoned ; for my un- 
easiness cannot be removed without it. I hope too, 
sir, that I shall have the honour of seeing you before 
I go, that I may in person acknowledge how much 
I owe you, and with what satisfaction I receive your 
forgiveness; and for God’s sake, sir, look upon me 
as you were wont to do, for I cannot bear your cold* 
ness. 

I propose, when I go to Bristol, to follow your 
advice, and should be much obliged to you if yon 
would recommend me to those books that you think 
most proper for me : and if it please God that I re* 
cover, you shall find that, by the honour you have 
done mo in advising me to improve my mind, the 
deficiencies of my education will be made up, and I 
shall be more worthy of your esteem. 

I should beg pardon for the length of this, but 
that I still could write on to ask your forgiveness ; 
who am, sir, with true respect and regard, your most 
obliged and most humble servant, F. A. Kellt. 

FROM MR. FOFE. 

May IS, 1733. 

I have begun two or three loiters to you by snatches, 
and been prevented from finishing them by a thousand 
avocations and dissipations. I must first acknow- 
ledge the honour done me by lord Orrery, whose 
praises arc that precious ointment Solomon speak* 
of which can be given only by men of virtue ; all 
other praise, whether from poet6 or peers, is con- 
temptible alike ; and I am old enough and experi- 
enced enough to know that the only praises worth 
having are those bestowed by virtue for virtue. My 
poetry I abandon to the critics, my morals I commit 
to the testimony of those who know me : and there- 
fore I was more pleased with your libel than with 
any verses I ever received. I wish such a collection 
of your writings could be printed here as you me" 
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ti'jn going on in Ireland. 1 was surprised to receive 
from the printer that spurious piece, called “The 
Life and Character of l)r. Swift," with a letter tell- 
ing me the person who “ published it had assured 
him the dedication to me was what I would not take 
ill, or else he would not have printed it.'* I cannot 
tell who the man is who took so fur upon him as to 
answer for my way of thinking; though, had the 
thing been genuine, I should have been greatly dis- 
pleased at the publisher's part in doing it without 
your knowledge. 

I am as earnest as you can be in doing my best to 
prevent the publishing of anything unworthy of Mr. 
Gay ; but I fear his friends’ partiality. I wish you 
would come over. All the mysteries of my philoso- 
phical work shall then be cleared to you, and you 
will not think that 1 am merry enough nor angry 
enough : it will not want for satire, but as for auger 
I know it not ; or, at least, only that sort of which 
the apostle speaks, “ Be ye angry, and sin not.*' 

My neighbour's writings have been metaphysical, 
and will next be historical. It is certainly from him 
only that a valuable history of Europe in these later 
times can be expected. Come and quicken him ; 
for age, indolence, and contempt of the world, grow 
upon men apace, and may often make the wisest in- 
different whether posterity be any wiser than we. 
To a man in years, health and quiet become such 
rarities and consequently so valuable, that he is apt 
to think of nothing more than of enjoying them 
whenever he can for the remainder of life ; and this I 
doubt not has caused so many great men to die with- 
out leaving a scrap to posterity. 

1 am sincerely troubled for the bad account you 
give of your own health. I wish every day to hear 
a better, as much as I do to enjoy my own, 1 faith- 
fully assure you. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVF.S. 

London, May 29. 1733. 

Sir, — You will find to your cost that a woman’s pen, 
when encouraged, is as bad as a woman's tongue : 
blame yourself, not me ; had I never known the 
pleasure of receiving a letter from you, I should not 
have persecuted you now. I think (a little to justify 
this bold attack) that 1 am obliged by all the rules 
of civility to give you an account of the letter you 
oharged me with; I delivered it into my lord 
Bathurst’s hands ; he read it before me : I looked 
silly upon his nuking me what you meant by the 
Fosset affair! and was obliged to explain it to him 
in my own defence, which gave him the diversion I 
believe you designed it should. AVe then talked of 
your vineyard ; he seemed pleased with every subject 
that related to you, and 1 was very ready to indulge 
him that way. I did not forget to brag of your 
favours to me ; if you intended I should keep them 
a secret, I have spoiled all ; for I have not an ac- 
quaintance of any worth that 1 have not told how 
happy I have been in your company. Everybody 
loves to be envied, and this is the only way 1 have of 
raising people's envy. I hope, sir, you will forgive 
me, ami let mo know if 1 have behaved* myself right : 
1 think I can hardly do wrong as long as I am, sir, 
your most obliged and most obedient servant, 

M. Pkndaryfs. 

Mrs. Donnellan is much your humble servant, and 
as vain of your favours as 1 am. 

■ Dr. Swit pMilil not endure to hear the phnuu* hrhated 
Re Saved what T lie would say with mime emotion. He once gave 
his cousin Deane Swift an account of his rvlmkiug lord Bathurst 
for this, ami that my Ion! promised him not to Ik* guilty of the 
bke for the hi tuns. The word* bein'* here marked under l»y Mr». 
hsudtin-i. prove that *hc refers to some rebuke of that kind. 

VOL. H. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSDERRY. 

Ameshury, M-iy 31, 1733. 

Dear Sir, — I am now again your Tunbridge corre- 
spondent. His grace and I have been here this fort- 
night, with no other company than bricklayers and 
labourers. AVe arc throwing down a parcel of walls 
that blocked us up every way, and making a sunk 
fence round the house. This will make the place as 
cheerful again, and we find great entertainment by 
inspecting the work. Since 1 came here even I have 
often got up by six in the morning, designed it always, 
and the whole house are fast asleep before twelve. 
This I call good hours. I walk as much as I air 
able, sometimes rather more. We sometimes ride, 
though not often ; for the evenings and mornings 
are very cold, and the middle of the day very hot. 
North-cast winds continually, and such want of rain 
that the ground is as hard as iron. 1 am the most 
temperate creature in my diet you ever knew ; yet 
with all my care I cannot be well. I believe it I 
am never guilty of a greater fault I shall meet with 
very little resentment cither public or private. They 
are the faults in the world soonest forgot, and the 
seldomcst truly resented. Let that be as it will, 
since health is undoubtedly the most valuable thing 
in life, I shall do all I can to obtain it. This makes 
me consent to a thing in the world I am most averse 
to ; that is going to the Spa about a month or six 
weeks hence. 1 wish it was good for your complaints 
that we might be there together. 'Really, if you 
think it will be of any use to you, and that you can 
order your affairs so as to make it possible, depend 
upon it we shall make it our study (and a very agree- 
able one too) to make you as easy and happy as it 
is in the power of people (not of a very troublesome 
disposition) to contrive. Your complaint and mine 
are not very different, as I imagine. Mine is a sort 
of dizziness which generally goes off by the head- 
ache. Some learned people give it a name 1 do not 
know how to spell, a vertico, or vertigo. Pray un- 
derstand that I, really and truly, do not only say but 
mean that I wish you could either meet us at the 
Spa or at London, to go on with us; and in this I 
am sure 1 shall never change my mind. If it can do 
you any good, I feel myself enough your friend to 
resent it extremely if ’you miss this opportunity. 
This you would believe if you knew what obliga- 
tions 1 have to you. 1 am generally poor in spirit, 
or quarrelling with myself for being good for nothing. 
AVhen a letter comes from you, it does not only en- 
tertain and revive me, but instantly I fancy I ought 
to have a good opinion of myself ; which is of very 
great use to have, provided it is kept within just 
bounds. I shall punctually obey your commands 
concerning that poem ; but I think you may be per- 
fectly easy on that account; for I saw it before I left. 
London, and heard several people talk of it, and the 
general opinion was, that you had no hand in it ; hut 
that the thing happened just as you say. I think you 
need not be much disturbed at it. The other trouble 
you mention lean allow of. Philosophy cannot make 
such things not be ; the most it can pretend to is, to 
help people to patience. I am heartily sorry you have 
any particular occasion for any. Is your lawsuit still 
in being! Perhaps I maybe impertinent; but 1 
remember you once mentioned something of that 
kind. 

I am pretty well satisfied anything is bad for the 
head that fills it too full ; therefore I advise you to 
unbend your thoughts and ask my advice; if it 
should prove good, take it ; if not, leave it. I should 
he mighty glad to he of service to you ; In making 
me so, you would show kindness to the memory of 
your very sincere friend, and be kind to me. You 
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may depend upon me, both for his sake and your 
own. I will endeavour to convey your messages to 
lady Catharine and Charlotte vs soon as possible. 
The tirst I have not conversed with this year and a 
half ; I believe she is nobody’s friend, but I more 
than believe that nobody is hers. I have a brother 
that I dare answer you would like if you knew him 
perfectly, not eUe. I love and honour him, and he 
deserves it. When his grace goes to London, which 
will be very soon, your money shall be as you order- 
ed. He is mightily shocked at so many speeches. 
He is not by just now, or undoubtedly he would 
think you deserve to have them returned. It is 
lucky for me, for I am come to the end of my paper. 
Note, without an excuse. 


PROM MISS KELLY. 

Briatol Hot Well*, Jane S, 1733. 
Sir, — I hear my agreeable fellow-traveller has been 
beforehand with me in paying her compliments to 
you ; but I cannot be surprised at thnt, for she was 
formed to get the better of me in every thing but re- 
specting and esteeming you. That, indeed, nobody 
can do; for both gratitude and taste conspire to 
make me truly your friend and servant. 

I hare been since I came here very low-spirited ; 
the companions 1 had some part of my journey less- 
ened my illness, or at least I felt not with them the 
same weight that I did upon their leaving me ; and 
I have often wished myself again in Ireland to enjoy 
conversation, for I really believe it is one excellent 
cure for most disorders. This is the dullest place 
that ever was known; there is not above half-a-doxen 
families, and those are cits with great fortunes or 
Irish impertinents : the former despise one because 
heir clothes are finer than yours; and the latter have 
no view in keeping your company but to report your 
faults. This makes me avoid all communication with 
them, and only in the morning I go to the Wells; 
and I thank God I can spend my time far better, 
for either writing to my friends, reading, walking, 
and riding, find me full employment, and leave me 
not a wish for such company as the place affords. 
Doctor Lane (who by character is a second -/Escula- 
pius, and can raise people from the dead) is my phy- 
sician, and gives me great hopes of a speedy amend- 
ment ; and as I take his medicines regularly, and am 
up at six in the morning, breakfast at eight, dine at 
one, and sup at seven, I hope I may in time find 
some benefit ; nor do either the ass’s milk or waters 
disagree with me, and I think my appetite is rather 
better. I wish to heaven it was agreeable to your 
affairs to come here, for I am sure you would like 
the situation of the house that I lodge in — it has the 
command of such a prospect that I should do it in- 
justice to attempt to describe it ; but the variety of 
the scene is such that one discovers new beauties in 
it every day. I hope you will continue your former 
goodness to me, and let me have the honour of hear- 
ing from you sometimes, for in reality nobody is 
more sincerely your well-wisher than, sir, your most 
obliged and most faithful humble servant, 

F. A. Kelly. 

Your expedition to the archbishop's country resi- 
dence makes a very fine figure in print ; but since 
you have made this discovery I think you ought to 
fly to us, f>r if Dublin be in danger the deanery- 
house cannot be a snfe retreat for you. I wish 
anything would send Barber here; for I was at the 
Bath to sec some of my friends, and was forced 
to swear that only the want of health kept her 
book from being published. I am sure you would 
be glad to hear that a lady of very good under- 


standing, that is a particular friend of mine, comes 
to me next week to stay while I do : her name is 
Rooke, admiral Rooke’s son’s lady. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

June 5, 1733. 

Has Mr. Stafford Lightburne’s friend got the gout 
in his fingers! or is he so busy in measuring the 
water, and casting a figure to know the exact time 
when to set his friends a-svvimming, that he cannot 
find one moment to let me know that he received 
my letter, written a month ago, to inform you that 
his grace would cheefully and readily obey your 
commands! However, 1 am again ordered by him 
to tell you that the warrant will be sent to Dublin 
by next post, so pray let Mr. Lightburae be ready 
to make bis personal appearance, lest they should 
not else know how to find him. It was well you 
needed no intercessor to his grace, and that the no- 
promise from him and the one word from you is of 
much more weight than my rhetoric, for I have been 
so horridly used by a nasty griping brother black- 
coat, in a small three-and -sixpence affair of my own, 
that I do not know whether I should not have done 
like you of the faction, revenge mj self of the inno- 
cent for the sake of one bishop and minister that I 
say have cheated, fleeced, and flead me, just as if 
they had been South Sea or East India directors. 

You are angry if I do not mention Mrs. Floyd to 
you, so I must tell you she is gone fora little time 
into the country, to try if that will ever cure her 
cough. I am heartily sorry for your new friend Mrs. 
Kelly, who writes in a desponding way to Mrs. 
Chamber about her health, and talks of going to Spa. 
This is a melancholy subject, and 1 hate to be vexed ; 
so I will say no more of it, but adieu, my dear dean, 
and let me hear from you soon. 

TO MR FAULKNER. 

June 99 , 1733. 

I desire Mrs. Pilkinglon will deliver you the paper 
relating to Gulliver, which I led with her husband. 
For since you intend to print a new edition of that 
book, I must tell you that the English printer made 
several alterations which I much disapprove of, and 
cannot set them right without those papers. 

If I am not mistaken Mr. Pilkington hath an edi- 
tion of Gulliver, where the true original copy is in- 
terleaved in manuscript ; I desire I may also sec that 
book. I am your humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. l*Ol'E. 

Iiuhlin, July S. 1733 . 

I must condole with you for the loss of Mrs. Pope, 
of whose death the papers have been full. But 1 
would rather rejoice with you, because, if any cir- 
cumstances can make the death of a dear parent and 
friend a subject for joy, you have them all. She died 
in an extreme old age, without pain, under the care 
of the most dutiful son that I have ever known or 
heard of, which is a felicity not happening to one in 
a million. The worst effect of her death falls upon 
me ; and so much the worse, because I expected, «i/»- 
quis r/amno usm in it/o , that it would be followed by 
making me and this kingdom happy with sour pre- 
sence. But I am told, to my great misfortune, that, 
a very convenient offer happening, you waived the 
invitation pressed on you, alleging the fenr you had 
of being killed here with eating and drinking. By 
which I find that you have given some credit to a 
notion of our great plenty and hospitality. It is true 
our meat and wine is cheaper here, as it is always 
in the poorest countries, because there is no money 
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lo pay for them. I believe there are not in this 
whole city three gentlemen out of employment who 
are able to give entertainments once a month. 
Those who are in k employments of church or state 
are three parts in four from England, and amount to 
little more than a dozen : those indeed may once or 
twice invite their friends or any person of distinction 
that makes a voyage hither. All my acquaintance 
tell me they know not above three families where 
they can occasionally dine in a whole year. Dr. 
Delauy is the only gentleman 1 know who keeps one 
certain day in the week to entertain seven or eight 
friends at dinner and to pass the evening, where 
there is nothing of excess, either in eating or drink- 
ing. Our old friend Southern [the poet], who has 
just left us, was invited to dinner once or twice by 
a judge, a bishop, or a commissions of the revenues, 
but most frequented a few particular friends, and 
chiefly the doctor [Delany], who is easy in his fortune 
and very hospitable. The conveniences of taking 
the air. winter or summer, do far exceed those in 
Loudon. For the two large strands just at two 
edges of the town are as firm and dry iu winter as 
in summer. There are at least six or eight gentle- 
men of sense, learning, good-humour, and taste, able 
and desirous to please you, and orderly females, 
some of the better sort, to take care of you. These 
were the motives that I have frequently made use of 
to entice you hither. And there would be no failure 
among the best people here of any honours that 
could be done you. As to myself, I declare my 
health is so uncertain that I dare not venture among 
you at prrseut. I hate the thoughts of London, 
where I am not rich enough to live otherwise than 
by shifting, which is now too late. Neither can I 
have conveniences in the country for three horses 
and two servants, and many others which 1 have 
here at hand. 1 am one of the governors of all the 
hackney coaches, carts, and carriages, round this 
town, who dure not insult me H»e your rascally 
waggoners or coachmen, but give me the way ; nor 
is there one lord or squire for a hundred of your* to 
turn me out of the road or run over me with their 
coaches and six. Thus I make some advantage of 
the public poverty, and give you the reasons for what 
I once wrote, why I choose to be a freeman among 
•laves rather than a slave among freemen. Then I 
walk the streets in peace without being justled, nor 
even without a thousand blessings from my friends 
the vulgar. I am lord-mayor of 120 houses, I am 
absolute lord of the greatest cathedral in the king- 
dom, am at peace with the neighbouring princes, the 
lord-mayor of the city and the archbishop of Dublin, 
only the latter, like the king of France, sometimes 
attempts encroachments on my dominions, as old 
Lewis did upon Lorraine. In the midst of this 
raillery I can tell you with seriousness that these 
advantages contribute to my case, and therefore I 
value them. And in one part of your letter relating 
to lord Bolingbrokc and yourself you agree with me 
entirely about the indifference, the love of quiet, the 
care of health, &r., that grow upon men in years. 
And if you discover those inclinations in my lord 
and yourself, what can you expect from me, whose 
health is so precarious t and yet at your or his time 
of life I could have leaped over the moon. 

Jonathan Swift, 


FROM MISS KELLY. 

Bristol. July 8, 1733. 

Deab Sir, — I cannot express how much pleasure 
your letter gave me ; to say that it surpassed the 
anxiety your silence gave mu is all the description I 


ara able to make. Indeed I had a thousand fears 
about you ; your health was my first care, and yet 1 
thought that the gods must take care of Cato ; but 
I too fearfully apprehended that the whole club had 
quite forgotten the most unworthy member that ever 
eutered into their society. For though you wrote 
to others, your hands were useless to mu ; and of ull 
our little set none remained unblessed but myself ; 
but as your letter has made me full amends for 
everything beside, I must be lavish iu my thanks. 

I am apt to believe that 1 really died on the road, 
as it was reported, for I am certainly not the same 
creature I once was, for I have grown fonder of read- 
ing than of any other amusement, and except when 
health calls me on horseback I find my only joys at 
home. But my life indeed has received great addi- 
tion in its pleasures hy Mrs. Hooke’s being so good 
to come down to me ; she has all the qualities that 
can make an agreeable companion and friend ; we 
live together without form, but have all the compla- 
cence for each other that true friendship inspires. 
You are sensible that two people cannot always like 
the same thing: this we make easy by following our 
Inclinations, for if she likes to walk she walks, and 
I do whatever I like better. Would to God you 
were with us to complete our happiness. I had a 
letter from Mrs. Cleland to inquire about you; she 
says she hears you are coming to Eugland ; surely, 
if you were, you would tell me so, for few things in life 
could give me more true delight than the sight of you. 

You are extremely good to euter into my affaiia ; 
all marks you give me of your friendship increase 
my esteem for you, aud make me bear the common 
rubs of life with patience. I have really been often 
tempted to let you into all my secrets, but the 
thought that you only could receive uneasiness from 
them, and that even your advice could not remove 
the least painful of them, hindered me from it, for 
to those 1 best lure I still remain upon these heads 
reserved. Indeed the cause of my complaints is of 
such a nature that it cannot well be told. The un- 
happy life of a near relation must give one a pain iu 
the very repeating it that cannot be described. For 
surely to be the daughter of a colonel Chartres must, 
to a rational being, give the greate«t anxiety ; for 
who would have a father at seventy publicly tried 
for an attempt of a rape ! Such a Dulcinea del To- 
boso is shocking, 1 think. For if a man must do 
wrong he should aim a little higher than the enjoy- 
ment of a kitchen-maid that he finds obstinately vir- 
tuous. In short, dear sir, I have been fool enough 
to let such things make an impression on me, which, 
spite of a good constitution, much spirits, and using 
a great deal of exercise, has brought me to what I 
am. Were I without a mother (I mean had I lost 
her in my infancy and not known her goodness), 1 
could still better havp borne the steps that were 
taken ; but while I saw how lavish he was upon his 
dirty wenches, I had frequent accounts that my 
mother was half-starved abroad. She brought him 
16,000/. fortune, and having borne severe usage for 
near twenty years, had resolution enough to part 
with him, and chose to take 260/. per annum sepa- 
rate maintenance rather than bear any longer ; and 
as she could not live here upon such an income, she 
has banished herself, and lives retired in a country 
town in France. — His late letters to me have been 
kind, and hitherto ho has supplied me well, but iu 
his last he tells me he shall not see me till September. 

What you say is perfectly right, and I propose re- 
turning to the club as soon as my health will permit 
me, but how long this may prove I know not, far 
1 must still pursue this cruel god* that die* me. 

• The fo«l of health, ]>ootlcaily 
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I shall go from hence I believe in a week, for 
Lane only pour* down medicines for the sake of the 
apothecary, and though he reaps the benefit of them, 
1 receive none; and as he has not allowed me to 
drink the waters these three weeks I can have no 
business here, so Bhall follow H oiling’ s advice, and 
remove to Kensington or Hampstead with the utmost 
expedition; therefore I must beg the favour of you 
to enclose your letters for me to William Cleland, 
esq., commissioner of taxes, in St. Stephen's-court, 
Westminster. I have disobeyed orders in writing so 
long a letter, but I will not do this again, so now be 
so good to excuse the tediousness of, sir, your most 
obliged and most faithful humble servant, 

F. A. Kelly. 

Write to me as often as you can, and make my com- 
pliments to all friends. 

Mrs. Pcndarves is gone down with lady Weymouth, 
whose fortune was 5000Z. and has for jointure 
2500/. a-year, and 500/. a-year pin-money. 


PROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Know te, July 9. 1733. 

44 Now/' says parson Swift, 41 what the devil makes 
this woman write to me with this filthy white ink ! 
1 cannot read a word of it without more trouble 
thin her silly scribble is worth/* — 44 Why," say I 
again, 44 ay, it is the women are always accused of 
having bad writing implements, but, to my comfort 
be it spoken, this is his grace my lord-lieutenant's 
ink/’ My bureau at London is so well furnished, 
and his grace and his secretary make so much use 
of it, that they are often obliged to give me haif- 
n -crown that 1 may not run out my estate in paper. 
It is very happy when a go-between pleases both 
•ides, and I am very well pleased with my office ; 
for his grace is delighted that it was in his power 
to oblige you. So trice dc compliment. Since I 
have declared my passion against a bishop and a 
parson, it is but fair I should tell you the story, 
whether you care to hear it or not ; but if you do not 
1 give you leave not to mind it, for now it is over 
I am calm again. 

As to the bishop [Dr. Clavering], I know neither 
his principles nor his parts, but his diocese is Peter- 
borough, aud having a small park in Northampton- 
shire, which I had a mind to increase by a small 
dab of addition, to make my house stand in the 
middle of it Three shilling* and sixpence worth of 
land per annum, at the largest computation, belongs 
to the church, for which my old parson (who flatters 
me black and blue when he eoiucs for a Sunday 
dinner, and says lie loves me better than anybody in 
the world) has made me give him up, in lieu of that 
land, a house aud ground that lets for 40s. a-year, 
and is hardly content with that, but reckons it a vast 
favour. And the bishop has put me to ten times 
more charge than it is worth, by sending commis- 
sioners to view it, and making ine give petitions and 
dancing me through his court, besides a great dinner 
to his nasty people. Now am I not in the right to 
be angry t But perhaps you will say if I will have 
my fancies I must pay for them, so I will say no 
more about it. I hear poor M rs. Kelly is not near 
so well as she snys, and a gentleman that came from 
Bristol say* she looks dreadfully, and fears it is al- 
most over with her and that no mortal could know 
her: so ends youth and beauty! That is such a 
moral reflection that lest it should make you melan- 
choly I will tell you something to please you. Your 
old friend Mrs. Floyd is perfectly recovered. I think 
1 have not seen her so well this great while ; but 
winter is always her bane, so I shall live in dread of that. 


In your next I desire to know what I am in your 
debt for my sister's monument. Adieu, my dear, 
good, old, and well-beloved friend. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

Gloucester, July 91. 1733. 

Sir, — May I say, without offending you, that I was 
overjoyed at the honour you did roe in answering 
my letter 1 and do not call ine formal when I aasure 
you that 1 think myself made happy by such a dis- 
tinction. It was stupidity in me not to let you 
know where to address to me, but I do not repent of 
it ; I have by that means tried your zeal ; but 1 am 
afraid your good-breeding, more than your inclina- 
tion, procured me that favour. 1 ain resolved to be 
even with you for what you say about my writing, 
and will write henceforward to you as carelessly as 
I can ; if it is not legible thank yourself. I do not 
wonder at the envy of the ladies when you are pleased 
to speak of me with some regard ; I give them leave 
to exercise their malice on an occasion that does me 
so much honour. I protest I am not afraid of you, 
and would appear quite natuial to you, in hopes of 
your rewarding my openness and sincerity by cor- 
recting what you disapprove of. And since 1 have 
not now an opportunity of receiving your favours of 
pinching and beating, make me aim. mis by chiding 
xne for every word that is false spelt and for my 
bad English ; you see what you arc like to suffer. 
If this promises you too much trouble do not give 
me so much encouragement in your next letter, for 
upon something in your last I have almost persuaded 
myself that by your assistance and my own earnest 
desire I may in time become worthy of your care. 
Vanity stands at my elbow all this while and ani- 
mates me by a thousand agreeable promises; without 
her encouragement I should never have presumed to 
correspond with the dean of St. Patrick’s. Some 
say she is a mischievous companion ; I swear she is 
a pleasant one : you must not be angry with me for 
keeping her company, for I had very little acquaint- 
ance with her till I had received some marks of your 
favour. 

I received your letter but a little W'hilc before I 
left London; I attended lord and lady Weymouth 
down to Longleat, and left them with a proa- 
pect of as much happiness as matrimony can give ; 
they are pleased with one another at present, and I 
hope that will continue. My lord and lady Carteret 
are both satisfied with the disposal of their daughter 
in so advantageous a station. Common report w Tongs 
my lord Weymouth, for which reason, as I am his 
friend, I must tell you his good qualities: he has 
honour and good-nature, and does not want for set we ; 
he loves the country, and inclines a little too much 
to his stable and dog-kennel, but he keeps a very 
hospitable, good house, and is always ready to relieve 
those in distress; his lady Dr. Delany can give you 
a character of, and is what I believe you will approve 
of. I came from Longleat last Saturday, auJ am 
now at Gloucester with my mother and sister. My 
lord Bathurst was here about a fortnight ago ; I was 
sorry to miss of him ; I have a double reason for 
liking his company. He has made me promise to 
pay him a visit at Oakley Wood, which I certainly 
will do; I shall with great resignation submit to any 
punishment you convey through his hands. I wish 
you could make your words good, and that I was a 
sorceress; I should then set all my charms to work 
to bring you to England, and should expect a general 
thanksgiving for employing my spells to so good a 
purpose. The syren has lately been at Oxford ; we 
parted very unwillingly ; she is extremely obliged to 
you for remembering her so favourably. I am glad 
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Mr. Donnellan pleases you; I know he ha* a high 
value for you, and I agree with you in thinking 
him a most deserving young man. My lord Laus- 
down is much at your service, laments the davs that 
are past, and we constantly drink your health in 
champagne, clear as your thoughts, sparkling as your 
wit. Lord and lady Carteret and my lady Worsley 
all talk kindly of you, and join their wishes to mine 
for your coming among us. 1 request it of you to 
make my humble service acceptable to those friends 
of yours that are so good as to remember me. 1 am, 
sir, your most obliged and faithful humble servant, 
M. Pendasvbs. 

Be pleased to direct for me at Mra. Granville's, 
Gloucester. 


TO DIL JOHN STERNE. 1HSIIOP OF CLOGIIEK. 

Jul). 17S3. 

My Lohd, — I have been often told by some of our 
common acquaintance that you have sometimes ex- 
pressed your wonder that I never waited on you for 
some years past, as I used to do for many years be- 
fore ; and that you could not guess the reason, be- 
cause, to your knowledge, you never once disobliged 
me. As nothing is more common than dropping 
acquaintance by the usual occurrences of life, with- 
out any fault on cither side, I never intended to say 
or think anything of the matter until a late proceed- 
ing of yours, which no way relates to me, put me 
upon a desire of finding matter to justify you to your 
friends here, os well us to myself; because I always 
wished you well, and because 1 have been more than 
once instrumental to your service. When I first 
came acquainted with you- we were both private 
clergymen in a neighbourhood ; you were afterwards 
chancellor of St. Patrick’s ; then was chosen dean, 
in which election I was the most busy of all your 
solicitors. When the compromise was made be- 
tween the government and you to make you easy, 
and Dr. Synge chancellor, you absolutely and fre- 
quently promised to give me the curacy of St. Nicholas 
Without; but you thought tit, by concert with the 
archbishop, to hold it yourself, and apply the re- 
venue to build another church ; against which it be- 
came me to say nothing, being a party concerned 
and injured ; although it was generally thought by 
others, os well ns myself, that it was an ill and dan- 
gerous precedent to build a church with the revenue 
of the minister. I desire no thanks for being in- 
strumental in your next promotion, because, as 
things then stood, I consulted my own advantage. 
However, upon the queeu’s death, when I had done 
for ever w ith courts, 1 returned to reside at my post, 
yet with some kind of hopes of getting some credit 
with you, very unwisely, because, upon the atfair of 
St. Nicholas, 1 had told you frankly that I would 
always respect you, hut never hope for the least 
friendship from you. But trying to forget all former 
treatment I came like others to your house ; and 
siucc you were a bishop have once or twice recom- 
mended persons to you who were no relations or 
friends of mine, but merely for their general good 
character, which availed so little that those very per- 
sons had the greatest share of your neglect. 1 then 
gnve over nil thoughts of being instrumental to place 
merit and virtue under your protection by my re- 
commendations; and ns I was ever averse from 
mingling with multitudes and strangers, I forbore 
by degrees to be a partaker of your hospitality rather 
than purchase a share of it at so dear a rate. This 
is the history of my conduct with regard to your 
lordship ; and it is now a great comfort to me that I 
acted in this manner, for otherwise, when those two 


abominable bills for enslaving and beggaring the 
clergy (which took their birth from hell) were upon 
the anTil, if I had found your lordship's name among 
the bishops who would have turned them into a law-, 
I might have been apt to discover such marks of in- 
dignation, horror, and despair, both in words and 
deportment, as would have ill become me to a person 
of your station ; for I call God to witness that I did 
then, and do now, and shall for ever firmly believe, 
•hat every bishop who gave his vote for either of 
these hills did it with no other view (hating further 
promotion) than a premeditated design, from the 
spirit of ambition and love of arbitrary power, to 
make the whole body of the clergy their slaves and 
vassals until the day of judgment, under the load of 
poverty and contempt I have no room for more 
charitable thoughts, except for those who will an- 
swer now, as they must at that dreadful day, that 
what they did was out of perfect ignorance, want of 
consideration, hope of future promotion (an argu- 
ment not to be conquered ), or the persuasion of cun- 
ninger brethren than themselves, when I saw a 
bishop whom I had known so many years fall into 
the same snare, which word 1 use in partiality to 
your lordship. l |H>n this open avowed attempt in 
almost the whole bench to destroy the church, i re- 
solved to have no more commerce with persons of 
such prodigious grandeur, who, I feared, in a little 
time, would expect me to kiss their slipper. It is 
happy for me that 1 know the persona of very few 
bishops ; and it is my constant rule never to look 
into a coach ; by which I avoid the terror that such 
a sight would strike me with. 

In the beginning of my letter I told your lordship 
of a desire to know the particulars of a late proceed- 
ing, which is in the mouths of many among your ac- 
quaintance ; from some of whom I received the fol- 
lowing account: That you have the great tithes of 
two livings in your diocese, which were left to some 
fanatic knight whose nnme I forget. It seems you 
felt the beginning of a good motion in yourself, 
which was to give up those tithes to the two incum- 
bents (the fanatic's lease being near out), either for 
a very small reserved rent, or entirely, provided you 
could do so without lessening the revenue of the 
see. And the condition was that your tenants 
among them should raise the rent* otic ’hundred and 
fifty pounds, which was what the fanatic paid vor 
for both the said parishes. It is affirmed that si 
Ralph Gurc, one of your tenants, much approving 
so generous a proposal, engaged to prevail on the 
tenants to agree, and offered a large advancement 
of his own part. The matter was thus fixed when 
suddenly you changed your mind, and renewed tha 
lease to the same fnnntic for three hundred pounds 
fine. The reasons of this singular action are said to 
be two : the first is, that you declared you wanted 
power to resist the temptation of such a fine ; the 
other, that you were dissuaded from it by some of 
your brethren as an example very dangerous, and of 
ill consequence if it should be followed by others. 
This last I do not in the least wonder at, because 
such advice is of the same leaven with the two en- 
slaving and beggaring bills. I profess to your lord- 
ship that 1 have no other motive in desiring to he 
satisfied upon this point than a resolution to justify 
you to the world os far as the truth will give me 
power. I am, &c. 


TO MRS. CJESAR. 

Madam, — Among a few little vexations, such as beg- 
gary, slavery, corruption, ignorance, want of friends, 
faction, oppression, and some other trifles of the like 
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nature, that we philosopher* ought to despise, two 
or three ladies of long acquaintance, and at a great 
distance, are still «o kind as to remember me ; and 
1 was always proud and pleased to a great degree 
that you happened to be one, since constancy is, I 
think, at least ns seldom found in friendship as in 
lore. Mrs. Barber, when I see her, is alwajs tell- 
ing me wonders of the continual favours you have 
conferred on her, and that, without your interpo- 
sition, the success of her errand would have been 
hardly worth the journey ; and I must bear the load 
of this obligation without the least possibility of ever 
returning it, otherwise than mv best wishes for the 
prosperity and health of you and your family ; for in 
spite of all your good words I am the most insig- 
nificant man of this most insignificant country. 1 
have been tied by the leg (without being married) 
for ten months past, by an unlucky strain, which 
prevented the honour and happiness I propped to 
imself of waiting on you often during this last sum- 
mer ; and another year at my period of life is like 
an inch in a man's nose ; y et I flatter myself that 
next spring 1 may take one voyage more, when you 
will sec me altered in every disposition of body and 
mind, except in my respects for you and all that 
belong to you. There is one part of Mr. Pope's 
compliment which I cannot make you, for I could 
not with the strictest search find one letter too many 
iu any of your words, although I found a thousand 
words too few in your letter ; therefore I accepted 
and understood it only as a billet just written, while 
Mrs. Barber stood by in her hood and scarf, just 
ready to take her leave and begin her journey, and 
what is worse, I suspect that she was forced to so- 
licit you long because she wanted a certificate under 
your hand to convince me that she was not an im- 
postor. 

I will not say one word in Mrs. Barber's behalf, 
for she will always continue to deserve your protec- 
tion, and therefore she may be sure you will always 
continue to give it her. 

I hope Mr. Csrsar i* in good health, and desire he 
will accept the offer of my most humble service, with 
my hearty wishes for your whole family. I am, with 
true respect, madam, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO MBS. CiESAR. 

Dublin, July so, 1739. 

M adam, — I could not let Mrs. Barber leave us for 
good and all without honouring her with the car- 
riage of a letter from your old humble and constant 
lover; she hath been afflicted with so many repe- 
titions of the gout that her limbs are much weakened 
and her spirits sunk ; neither can I well blame her, 
considering her grand affair of subscriptions must 
needs have slackened in her absence. Neither could 
she be in much disposition to increase her volumes, 
lor health and good-humour are two ingredients ab- 
solutely necessary in the poetical trade; but I hope 
your countenance and protection will recover her 
spirits, and her hopes, and her genius. I imagine 
she looks on you as her chief patroness ; because, al- 
though she be abuudautly grateful to all her pro- 
tectors, yet l observe your name most often in her 
mouth. I wish it were in my power to take the 
same journey ; but neither my health nor the bad 
state of my private affairs will give me power or 
leave ; I cannot make shift nor bear fatigue as 1 
used to J >. To live in England half as tolerably as 
1 do here would ruin me. 1 must have two servants 
and three horses, an I dare drink nothing btit wine ; 
and my ragged church -rents would never be paid iu 


my absence. My lord Bolingbrokc and Mr. Top* 
press me with many kind invitations; but the former 
is too much u philosopher ; he dines at six in the 
evening, after studying all the morning until the 
afternoon ; and when he hath dined to his studies 
again. Mr. Pope can neither eat nor drink, loves to 
be alone, and huth always some poetical scheme in 
his head. Thus the two best companions and 
friends I ever had have utterly disqualified them- 
selves for my conversation anu my way of living. 
Mr. Pope, who had often promised to pass a summer 
season with me here if he outlived his mother, soon 
after death waived the fairest opportunity of per- 
forming his promise two months ago, of coming over 
with ease, and in company of dean Cotterel and his 
sister ; he said we should kill him with eating and 
drinking. 1 had a very convenient apartment for 
him in the deanery-house ; he would have all the 
civilities of this town ; and Mrs. Barber will tell you 
that we never want a dozen or more of very valuable 
persons, and of both sexes, with whom to converse ; 
I chid him soundly in my last letter for his waut of 
friendship or resolution. You see, madam, 1 am 
full of talk, but you are to blame, for I imagine my 
self in your company, which is indeed no great com- 
pliment ; and, upon second thoughts, it is not true, 
for I should be much better pleased to be your 
hearer. However, I should certainly ask you a 
thousand questions concerning yourself and Mr. 
C«*ar and your whole family. 1 have received so 
much friendship and so many civilities from you 
both that I shall ever own toy obligations, which 
are much increased by Mrs. Barber’s feeding my 
vanity with telling me that you did not receive her 
worse for her being recommended by me ; yet 1 con- 
fess her expressions were in somewhat stronger 
terms. Pray God bless you and your family. I 
desire you will present my most humble service to 
Mr. Ceesar. I ain, with the greatest respect, madam, 
your most obedient and most obliged humble ser- 
vant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BARBER, 
Lord-minor of London. 

July, 1793. 

Mr Lord, — A lthough I never read news 1 often 
hour of you* lordship’s actions and speeches, par- 
ticularly your and the city address to the house of 
commons for throwing out that execrable bill of 
excise, and your defence of the city in the auswei 
vou gave to the recorder on the subject of riots. I 
hope? you will alwnys remember that you learnt 
these honest principles under an honest ministry, 
and in what has been since called the worst of time*, 
which I pray God we might live to see again. Our 
friend Mrs. Barber is recovering of her gout, and 
intends in a few weeks to return to London. My 
lord Orrery, although almost a stranger to her, aud 
very much embroiled in his affairs by a most villain- 
ous agent, has been extremely generous to her in 
casing her of one part of her load; and 1 hope by 
the success of her poems she will be made tolerably 
easy and independent, as she well deserves for her 
virtue and good sense. My lord Orrery is the de- 
light of us all. But wo wish him hanged for coming 
among us since he cannot stay with us. Your chap- 
lain writes tc ine very seldom, and 1 never can get 
him to answci me how he lives ; I gave him credit 
upon a friend in Loudon for any small sums of 
money, which I find he has received most of; so 
that 1 am afraid his salary, perquisites, or fees, or 
whatever else he is to live by, is not to come in till 
the end of his office. I hope he continues to behave 
himself well; and indeed I think him a very valu- 
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able young man. Aa to rayself, my private n flair* 
are in ao ill a posture, anil my head so disordered by 
returns of my old giddiness, that I cannot yet ven- 
ture to take those journeys that I used to make no- 
thing of, and God knows whether I shall be able to 
dine with your lordship in your mayoralty. Doctor 
Delany Uvea very happy and hospitably, entertains 
his old friends, and has nothing to tight with but 
envy, which he despises, and does not in the least 
deserve, but by those from whom it is a blessing. I 
think I have named all your acquaintance here ; and 
I presume you will hardly trouble yourself to ac- 
quire more. 

Your lordship hath now got over more than half 
your difficulties. 1 doubt not but you will finish 
the rest with equal reputation, so that the year of 
our mayoralty will be long remembered with 
onour. 

I must desire leave to tell your lordship that I 
have not known a more bashful, modest person than 
Mrs. Barber, nor one who is less likely to ply her 
friends, patrons, or protectors, for any favour, or is 
more thankful for the smallest. Therefore I hope 
you will continue to do her any good office that lies 
in your way without trouble to yourself. And 
among other things I desire you will advise her to be 
more thrifty ; for she carries her liberality as much 
too high as our friend sir Gilbert did his avarice. I 
thought I did a fine thing to subscribe for ten copies 
of her poems ; and she contrived to send me pre- 
sents that, in my conscience, are worth more than 
the money 1 subscribed. 

Having not heard lately of your being ill, T hope 
you have recovered your health entirely ; and I pray 
God preserve it. I am, with true respect, my lord, 
your lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE LORD-MAYOR OP LONDON. 

Goldsmiths' Hall. August S. 1733. 
Siw, — I thank you heartily for your kina and affec- 
tionate letter, and I beg your pardon for not answer- 
ing it sooner. 

I agree with you that I had the happiness of learn- 
ing honest principles early from a set of great men, 
who will ever be an honour and an ornament to 
their country ; and it is my greatest glory that in 
the late affair of the excise-bill (though I did no- 
thing but my duty, and what every honest man in 
my station would have done) I acted consistent 
with those honest principles, and that tny enemies 
as well as friends have generally approved my con- 
duct. And believe me, sir, I speak it with great 
sincerity, that, when I consider how sparingly you 
and some other friends have ever been of your 
praises, your approbation affords me the greatest 
pleasure imaginable, as it gives me that inward 
peace of mind which the whole world could not 
purchase. 

My lord Orrery’s nmiablc qualities must make him 
the delight of all with you, as he is truly so with us; 
and wheu he comes over “ your loss will be our 
gain,” as the proverb says. 

I know nothing of Mr: Pilkington’s affairs or ex- 
penses ; what the city allows him is never paid till 
the end of the year; I have presented him, at twice, 
with forty pounds, which I design to make fifty ; 
which futn has but one precedent; generally they 
have but thirty of the mayor. His behaviour is very 
well, and he is generally esteemed. 

I shall have great regard to your recommendations 
in favour of Mrs. Barber, and shall not fail of doing 
her any service in my power, f have been thought 


to be a lucky man ; but this year fortune has been 
my foe, for I have had no death happened in my 
year (a fiddler excepted) yet, nor have made 500/. 
in all. But my friends say it is made up in fame. 

I am very sorry' your ill health continues ; for I 
fluttered myself with being very happy with you und 
some friends, on the important subject of the Cap of 
Maintenance, Custard, the Sword, and many other 
laudable things in the lord-mayor's house : and yet 
I hope to have that felicity, for there are three 
months to come, and who knows what may happen 
in that time! Nay, I do not despair of seeing you 
settled with your friends here before we are many 
ears older. Do not start! stranger things have 
appened very lately. 

1 was lately honoured at dinner with the lords 
Bolingbroke, Carteret, Winchehea, Gower, and Mr. 
Pulteney; and among other things your name was 
mentioned, aud lord Carteret instantly toasted your 
health ; and you were the subject of conversation 
for an hour. I showed them your letter. 1 dare 
not mention what pussed, because I know I shall 
offeud your modesty ; only one thing I will venture 
to repeat, •* that they all swore that if ever the wind 
should change they would not long be deprived of 
the greatest genius of the age." The conversation 
turning on another subject, lord Carteret pulled me 
to the window, aud bade me tell you that he loved 
and honoured you, and so you should find on all 
occasions, and that he toasted your health. This is 
literally true, upon the honour of a . 

I dined yesterday with lord Bolingbroke only : he 
complains you do not write to him : he is well. 

They say you are making interest for tny brother 
of Dublin to be member of parliament ; pray come 
over and do the same for me, and have the credit of 
both. My brother behaves himself well, I hear ; if 
it is proper, my service to him. 

What you tell Mr. l’ilkington of my speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Irish is false and scandalous : I 
never used such an expression in my life ; I appeal 
to all my acquaintance. 1 lofe the Irish. 

Pray God restore your health ; and believe me 
alwa)t, with gratitude, your most obedient humble 
servant, John Barber. 


FROM MISS KELLY. 

I .nndou, August IS. 1733. 

I am truly sorry, my dear sir, that 1 have not heard 
from you so long ; hut am much more concerned 
with Barber's account of your being not as well as 
I wish you. For God’s sake try the change of air, 
and let not any other attachment than your health 
employ your thoughts. Consider how dear you are 
to your friends ; but if that wont do let the detesta> 
tion you must feel from giving pleasure to the un- 
worthy make you caieful of yourself. Indeed I 
should be glad to nmke you sensible that you are 
valued by all that have a taste for merit ; and I 
should be very much pleased if you would think you 
owe so much to them that you would, for their takes, 
preserve yourself. Believe me, sir, illness is not to 
be trifled with : I can speak on this subject as an 
experienced person; and I earnestly entreat you to 
take remedies in time. Forgive my impertinence, 
and he assured that none is more truly tealoua for 
your welfare than your F. A. Kelly. 


TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Dublin, August 10, 1737. 

My Lord, — 1 lately received a letter from Mm 
Barber, wherein she desires my opinion about dedi- 
cating her poems to your lordship; and seems iu 
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pain to know how far she may be allowed to draw 
your character, which is a right claimed by all dedi- 
cators; and she thinks this the more incumbent on 
her from the surprising instances of your generosity 
and favour that she has already received, and which 
she has been so unfashionable to publish wherever 
she goes. This makes her apprehend that all she 
can say to your lordship’9 advantage will be inter- 
preted as the mere effect of flattery, under the style 
and title of gratitude. 

I sent her word that I could be of no service to 
her upon this article ; yet I confess, my lord, that 
all those who are thoroughly acquainted with her 
will impute her encomiums to a sincere hut over- 
flowing spirit of thankfulness, as well as to the hum 
ble opinion she has of herself: although the world 
in general may possibly continue in its usual senti- 
ments, and list her in the common herd of dedi- 
cators. 

Therefore, upon the most mature deliberation, I 
concluded that the office of setting out your lord- 
ship's character will not come properly from her 
pen, for her owti reasons : I mean the great favours 
you have already conferred on her; and God forbid 
that your character should not have a much stronger 
support. You are hourly gaining the love, esteem, 
ami respect of wise and good men ; and in due 
time, if Mrs. Barber can have but a little patience, 
you will bring them all over, in both kiugdoms, to a 
man : I confess the number is not great ; hut that is 
not your lordship’s fault, and therefore, in reason, 
you ought to he contented. 

I guess the topics she intends to insist on ; your 
learning, your genius, your affability, generosity, the 
love you bear to your native country, and your com- 
aaaiou for this ; the goodness of your nature, your 
umility, modesty, and condescension ; your most 
agreeable conversation, suited to all tempers, condi- 
tions, and understandings: perhaps she may be so 
weak as to add the regularity of your life ; that you 
believe a God and Providence ; that you arp a firm 
Christian according to the doctrine of the church 
established in both kingdoms. 

These and other topics I imagine Mrs. Barber 
designs to insist on in the dedication of her poems 
to your lordship ; but I think she will better show 
her prudence by omitting them all. And yet my 
lord I cannot disapprove of her ambitiou, so justly 
placed in the choice of a patron ; and at the same 
time declare my opinion that she deserves your pro- 
tection on account of her wit and good sense, as well 
os of her humility, her grntitude, and many other 
virtues. I have read most of her poems ; and be- 
lieve your lordship will observe that they generally 
contain something new and useful, tending to the 
reproof of some vice or folly, or recommending some 
virtue. She never writes on a subject with general 
unconnected topics, but always with a scheme and 
method driving to some particular end ; wherein 
many writers in verse and of some distinction are so 
often known to fail. In short, she seems to have a 
true poetical genius, better cultivated than could 
well be expected either from her sex or the scene 
she has acted in as the wife of a citixen ; yet 1 am 
assured that no woman was ever more useful to her 
husband in the way of his business.* Poetry has 
only been her favourite amusement ; for which she 
has one qualification that I wish all good poets pos- 
sessed a share of, 1 mean that she is ready to take 
advice, and submit to have her verses corrected by 
those who are generally allowed to be the best judges. 

I have at her entreaty suffered her to take a copy 

* tier hunt -and was a wooUeudrapcr. 


of this letter, and given her the liberty to make it 
public ; for which I ought to desire your lordship’s 
pardon : but she was of opinion it might do her 
some service, and therefore I complied. I am, my 
lord, with the truest esteem and respect, your lord- 
ship’s most obedient servant, Jonathan Swift 


TO MRS. DINGLEY.* 

Wednesday, August 29 , 1733. 

If you are disposed to be easy and cheerful, I will 
send something for dinner to your lodgings, and cat 
it with you and Mrs. Ridgeway ; b with a bottle of 
wine, and bread. Speak freely, and send me word. 
But Mrs. Ridgeway shall take all the care upon her. 
If you do like this proposal, send word. I would 
dine a little after two. 

FROM MR. rOl’E. 

September I, 1733. 

I have every day wished to write to you to say a 
thousand tilings ; and yet I think I should not have 
writ to you now if I vtas not Bick of writing any- 
thing, sick of myself, and (what is worse) sick of 
my friends too. The world is become loo busy for 
me ; everybody is so concerned for the public that 
all private enjoyments are lost or disrelished. I 
write more to show you 1 am tired of this life than 
to tell y ou any thing relating to it. I live ns I did, I 
think as I did, 1 love you as 1 did ; but all these are 
to no purpose : the world will not live, think, or 
love as I do. I am troubled for, and vexed at, all my 
friends by turns. Here are some whom you love, 
and who love y ou ; yet they receive no proofs of that 
affection from you, and they give none of it to 
you. There is a great gulf between. In earnest, I 
would go a thousand miles by land to see you, but 
tl e sea I dread. My ailments arc such that I realty 
believe a sea-sickness (considering the oppression of 
colical pains and the great weakness of my breast) 
would kill me ; and if I did not die of that, I must 
of the excessive eating and drinking of your hospi- 
table town, and the excessive flattery of your most 
poetical country. I hate to be crammed either way. 
Let your hungry poets and your rhyming peer* 
digest it, I cannot. I like much better to be abused 
ami half-starved than to be so overpraised and over- 
fed. Drown Ireland ! for having caught you and 
for having kept you : I only reserve a little charity 

• The dean used constantly to visit Mr*. Dingley : but in s.ich 
a manner a# to preveut her Win# at any expense in providing 
entertainments. 

1 Mr*. Dingley’* lodging* were in Grafton -street , Dublin, at 
Ihe house of a daughter ol hi* old housekrc|H*r, Mis. 1 1 rent, 
wife to un idle spendthrift, one Ridgeway. a cabinet-maker : lor 
the relief of * hose DMenitks >-he was once about selling an 
annuity of fcO/. a year, that hod been hequeathrd to her for life 
by her late mUtre.-s, lady New loan The dean, upon hearing 
of such a design, commiserated her rase and paid down the sum 
agreed for as the purchase, retiming it in his own power : then 
paid Ihe annuity to her every year, as if it had Is-en received 
from lady Newtown's executors; and afterward* bequeathed it 
to her. which she enjoyed till her death, which happened Oct. 
16, 1774. For her better encouragement to take more than or- 
dinary care of him in that ill tie** which he always do aded and 
foresaw as plainly as he would a coming shower, he h-ft her 
loot more. But, to hind her more strongly to her duty still, 
after he had settled all Ills affairs by n la>t w ill, he signed a 
hond and warrant fur a further sum of 300/.; observing at the 
same time, “ It may he the jade will hereafter demand inter- 
est upon this Iwnd. tl rough only intended a- an additional lega- 
cy.” Upon which she declared she never would do so, sud 
wondered that the dean could suspect her of it. However, hi* 
conjecture proved true in the eud : for she afterward intermar- 
ried with an avaricious man, one llenry Land (whom the dean 
had formerly appointed sexton of hi* cathedral, in which offW 
lie had ucrpuirvu some wealth), who persuaded her in 174* to 
join him in demanding 144.. for eight year** interest due on the 
said bond, which was paid nloiu: with the principal by the ex*- 
errors : hut she generously remitted a small part, by way u! 
beuefactiuo to the dean • hoq iul. 
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foi her knowing your value and esteeming you : you 
arc the only patriot I know who is not hated for 
serving his country. The man who drew your cha- 
racter and printed it here was not much in the 
wrong in many things he said of you ; yet he was a 
very' impertinent fellow for saying them in words 
quite different from those you had yourself employed 
before on the tamo subject ; for surely to alter your 
words is to prejudice them : and I have been told 
that a man himself can hardly Bay the same thing 
twice over with equal happiness ; nature is so much 
a better thing than artifice. 

1 have written nothiug this year : it is no affecta- 
tion to tell you my mother’s loss has turned my 
frame of thinking. The habit of a whole life is a 
stronger thing than all the reason in the world. 1 
know I ought to be easy and to be free ; but I am 
dejected, I am confined ; my whole amusement is 
in reviewing my past life, not in laying plans for my 
future. I wish you cared as little lor popular ap- 
plause as I ; as little for any nation in contradistinc- 
tion to others as 1 ; and then I fancy you that are 
not afraid of the sea, you that are a stronger man at 
sixty than ever I was at twenty, would come and see 
several people who are (at last) like the primitive 
Christians, of one soul and of one mind. The day is 
come which 1 have often wished, but never thought 
to see ; when every mortal that I esteem is of the 
same sentiment in politics and in religion. 

Adieu. Ail you love arc yours, but all are busy, 
except, dear sir, your sincere friend. 

FROM MRS. DONNELLAN. 

London, 8-plember 2*. 17X3. 

Sir, — Knowing your great esteem and tenderness 
for Miss Kelly, and that there is no one whom she 
has so high an opinion of, or whose advice would 
sway so much with her, I cannot forbear letting you 
know my thoughts about her at this time ; that 1 
think she wants the assistance and counsel of her 
best and wisest friend. As she has been so good to 
distinguish me among her female acquaintance aud 
to show more confidence than in any other, I think 
I can better tell her mind ; but as she has a natural 
cioseDess 1 judge chiefly by hints ; for 1 believe she 
docs not open herself entirely to any one. Her health 
I think in a much worse way than when she came to 
London : she has still a slow fever, a violent rough, 
great and almost continual sickness in her stomach,* 
aud added to all these, a very great dejection of 
spirit ; which last I cannot but think proceeds in a 
good measure from discontent and uneasiness of 
m!nd ; and the physicians are of the same opinion. 
I have endeavoured by all the means I could think 
of to find out the cause, hoping that if it were known 
it might by the assistance of friends be remedied. 1 
know, when a young person shows any discontent, 
people are apt to imagine there can be no cause for 
It but a disappointment in love ; 1 really think that 
is not Miss Kelly’s case : I have tried her to the 
uttermost on that subject, and I cannot find she has 
any attachment to any particular person, but that 
the whole world, except a few friends, is indifferent 
to her : but what I take her present uneasiness to 
proceed from is the unkindness in general of her 
parents, and the fear of not being supported by her 
father in the way she likes, and as her present bad 
•tale of health indeed requires. She has a high 
spirit, and cannot bear to be obliged to her friends, 
and she has not been much used to management. 
She is here in a very expensive way, with her sick- 
ness, her servants, and horses ; and 1 believe she 

■ VUi Kelly died the la.it week in Oviulvr, 1733. 


would be greatly mortified, after appearing in this 
manner, to be obliged to full below it ; and at the 
same lime she has reason to fear, from her father's 
behaviour, that he thinks little of her, ami will not 
support her in it : she has not heard from him these 
two months ; and the letters she had from him at 
Bristol were warning her not to marry without his 
consent, enjoining her not to go to public places, 
and above all, to spend little money ; very odd sub- 
jects to one in her condition. Now, what I would 
beg of you, sir, is to endeavour to find out what are 
his resolutions in relation to her, and, if there be auy 
that has au influence over him, to get them to con- 
vince him that his child’s life is in the greatest dan- 
ger ; and then perhaps he may not think his time 
and money ill employed to save it. If at the same 
time, sir, you would join your good advice to her, 1 
believe it might be of great use either to make her 
bear with less uneasiness the ills of this life, or, if it 
please God to take her from us, to prepare her for 
another and & better. Her humour is much changed ; 
her spirits are low; and upon every little disappoint- 
ment her passions rise high : you know, sir, how 
best to apply to these. She is at Hampstead quite 
alone ; and although her physicians desire much she 
should come to town, she cannot be prevailed upon 
to think of it; she desires to be alone; even Mrs. 
Rookc aud I, whom she calls her best friends, are 
troublesome to her. I believe 1 need not tell you, 
sir, that I desire this letter may be a secret, and 
especially to the person concerned. If you have 
anything to tell me that can be of use on this sub 
ject, and will honour me with your commands, 
direct if you please for me, under cover to Mrs 
Anne Shuttleworth, at Mr. Jourdain’s, in Conduit 
street. I should beg pardon, Bir, for troubling von 
with this long letter, but 1 hope my friendship to 
Miss Kelly will be my excuse. 1 am sorry to write 
on so melancholy a subject, and which I am sure 
must give you uneasiness ; but pleased with any op- 
portunity of assuring you that 1 am, sir, your very 
great admirer and most obedient humble servant, 
Anns Donmbllan. 

FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

Gloucester, Octoher 24, 1733. 

Sir, — I cannot imagine how my lord Orrery came 
by my last letter to you ; I believe mj good genius 
conveyed it into his bauds to make it of more con- 
sequence to you ; if it had that effect I wish this 
may meet with the same fortune. 

If I were writing to a common correspondent, I 
should now make a fine flourish to excuse myself 
for not sooner acknowledging the favour of jour 
letter; but I must deal plainly with you, sir, aud tell 
you (now do not be angry) that the fear of tiring 
you stopped my hand. I value your correspondence 
so highly that I think of every way that may pre- 
serve it, aud one is uot to be too troublesome. 

Now I cannot guess how you will take this lost 
paragraph ; but if it mokes me appear affected or 
silly, I will endeavour not to offend in the same 
manner again. Some mortification of that kind is 
wanting to bring me to myself: your ways of making 
compliments are dangerous snares, and I do not 
know how to guard against the pleasure they bring : 
to be remembered and regretted by you are honours 
of a very delicate kind. I have been told that un- 
expected good fortune is harder to bear well than 
adversity. 

The cold weather I suppose has gathered together 
Dr. Delany’s set : the next time you meet may I beg 
the favour to make my compliments acceptable t I 
| recollect no entertainment with so much pleasure as 
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what I received from that company ; it has made me 
very sincerely lament the many hours of my life that 
I have lost in insiguificant conversation. 

I am very much concerned at the disorder you 
complain of. 1 hope you submit to take proper cure 
of yourself, and that the next account I have of your 
health will be more to my satisfaction. 

A few days before I had your last letter my sister 
and I made a visit to my lord and lady Bathurst at 
Cirencester. Oakly-wood joins to his park ; the 
grand avenue that goes from his house through his 
park and wood is live miles long ; the whole con- 
tains 5000 acres. We stayed there a day and a half : 
the wood is extremely improved since yousawit; 
and when the whole design is executed it will be one 
of the finest places in England. My lord Bathurst 
talked with great delight of the pleasure you once 
gave him by surprising him in his wood, and showed 
me the house where you lodged. It has been re- 
built ; for the day you left it it fell to the ground ; 
conscious of the honour it had received by entertain- 
ing so illustrious a guest, it burst with pride. My 
lord Bathurst has greatly improved the wood-house, 
which you may remember but a cottage not a bit 
belter than an Irish cabin. It is now a venerable 
castle, and has been taken by an antiquarian for 
one of king Arthur’s “ with thicket overgrown, gro- 
tesque and wild.” I endeavoured to sketch it out 
for you, but I have not skill enough to do it justice. 
My lord Bathurst was in great spirits ; and though 
surrounded by candidates and voters against next 
parliament, made himself agreeable in spite of their 
clamour : we did not forget to talk of Naboth's vine- 
yard* and Dclville.* I have not seen him since, 
though he promised to return my visit. 

AH the beau monde flock to London to see her 
royal highuess c disposed of ; while I prefer paying 
my duty to my mother, and the conversation of a 
country girl, my sister, to all the pomp and splen- 
dour of the court. Is this virtue or stupidity t If I 
can help it I will not go to town till after Christmas. 
I shall spend one month in my way to London at 
Longleat : d I hear that the young people there are 
very happy. 

It is a little unreasonable for me to begin a fourth 
page ; but it is a hard task to retire from the com- 
pany one likes best. I ain, sir, y«ur most obliged 
and faithful humble servant, M. Pen da jives. 


FPOM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

Aranbury, Novembers. 1733. 

Dkah Sir, — I was mightily pleased to receive a let- 
ter from you last post ; yet 1 ain so ungrateful I will 
not thank you for it, and it may be you do not de- 
serve it. The crudest revenge that one can possibly 
inflict (without hurting oneself) is that of being 
doubly diligent to those who neglect one, in order to 
shock them into better behaviour. As I have tried 
this trick myself, and that strong appearances are 
against me, 1 must defend myself, and then you will 
own l do not quite deserve chastisement. 

The post before I left this place I received a letter 
from you, which I designed to have answered before 
I left Loudon and England ; but waB hindered from 
both for some time by an expiess which hurried us 
down to Winchester school, to take care of our little 
boy there who was violently ill of a fever. From 
that time till I came to Spa we were never at home ; 
and as soon as I began the waters, writing could not 

• Naboth's viae>sr<l belnniritl to Dr. Swift. 

* Dr IM.im's U-autiful villa, near I>ublin. 

« Tlie Into princess of UraitKc. 

6 Wiltshire, the jujerb seat of lord now mar* 

Sub <>f Haiti 


be done with my bad head. 8incc I left that place 
and grew well, 1 haie been still upon the ramble. 
After ull, these arc not very substantial good reasons ; 
but upon my word I did design it ; in order to which, 
two days ago I washed the mould out of my inkhorn, 
put fresh ink into it* and promised myself to write 
to you this very post : pleasing myBclf with the 
fancy that this would reach you and convince you 
that 1 had you still in great regard, before you could 
or would think it worth your while to put me in 
mind of you. I could not fail to gain credit if you 
could couccive the great satisfaction your letters give 
me. I have seldom met with any half so conversable. 
I do not only pity but grieve at those complaints you 
mention; they are a cruel incumbrance to you. 
Why cannot you transfer them to a thousand inani- 
mate creatures who have nothing in their heads 1 I 
was, and am, really sorry that you could not go with 
us to the Spa. I am confident it must have done 
you good. I cannot describe the vast difference I 
felt after drinking the waters a week, and am still 
much better than I ever expected, though not quite 
free of the complaints in my head, but they are 
greatly lessened. 

I have three or four letters to write this very night, 
so have not time to think of answering your letters. 
This is only a volunteer, after which I may with 
greater assurance desire you to believe that I am, 
with constancy, regard, and respect, yours, &c. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, Nov, ■ml* 6, 17S3. 

I had the favour of your letter in Derbyshire, from 
whence I came last week. I am extremely con- 
cerned to hear the ill state of your health. I was 
afraid of it when I was so long without the pleasure 
of bearing from you. Those sort of disorders puzxle 
the physicians everywhere ; and they are merciless 
dogs in purging and vomiting to no purpose when 
they do not kuow what to do. I heartily wish you 
would try the Bath waters, which are allowed to bo 
the best medicine for strengthening the stomach ; 
and most distempers in the head proceed from 
thence. Vomits may clean a foul stomach, but they 
are certainly the worst things that can be for a weak 
one. 

I have long had it at heart to see your works col- 
lected and published with care. It is become ab- 
solutely necessary since that jumble with Pope, 
Ac., in three volumes, which put me in a rage when- 
ever I meet them. I know no reason why at this 
distance of time the “ Examiners" and other political 
pamphlets written in the queen's reign might not L© 
inserted. I doubt you hare been too negligent in 
keeping copies ; but I have them bound up, and 
most of them single besides. I lent Mr. Corbet that 
pnper to correct his “ Gulliver" by ; and it was from 
it that I mended my own. There is every single 
alteration from the original copy ; and tho printed 
book abounds with all those errors which should be 
avoided in the new edition. 

In my book the blank leaves were wrong placed, 
so that there are perpetual references backward and 
forward, and it is more difficult to be understood 
than the paper; but I will try to get one of the 
second edition, which is much more correct than tho 
first, and transcribe all the alterations more clearly. 
I shall be at a loss how to send it afterwards, unless 
I am directed to somebody that is going to Ireland. 
All books are printed here by subscription : if there 
be one for this, 1 beg I may not be left out. Mr. 
Crosthwaite my steward will pay for me. 

The dissenters were certainly promised that the 
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teat art should be repealed this session in Ireland ; I 
should be glad to know whether any attempt has 
been or is to be made towards it ; and bow it is like 
to succeed. 

We have lost Miss Kelly, who they say was de- 
stroyed by the ignorance of an Irish physician, one 
Goriflan. Doctor Beaufort was sent for when she 
was dying, and found her speechless and senseless. 

Our late lord-mayor has gone through his year 
with a most universal applause. He has shown 
himself to have the best understanding of any man 
in the city, and gained a character, which he wanted 
before, of courage and honesty. There is no doubt 
of his being chosen member of parliament for the 
city at the next election. He is something the 
poorer for his office ; but the honour he has got by 
it makes him ample amends. 

For God‘s sake try to keep up your spirits. They 
have hitherto been greater than any man's I have 
met, and it is better to preserve them even with 
wine than to let them sink. Divert yourself with 
Mrs. Worrall at backgammon. Find out some new 
country to travel in : anything to amuse. Nothing 
can contribute sooner than cheerfulness to your re- 
covery ; which, that it may he very speedy, is sin- 
cerely the thing in the world most wished for by 
your ever obliged, &c. 


PROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSRERRY. 

A me* bury, Nuvcmbcr 10, 1733. 

Dear Stu, — I have only stayed to give time for my 
letters getting to you. There is some satisfaction in 
sitting down to write, now that I am something less 
in your debt ; I mean by way of letter. To speak 
seriously, I must love contradiction more than ever 
woman did if I did not obey your commands ; for I 
do sincerely take great pleasure in conversing with 
you. If you have heard of my figure abroad, it is 
no more than I hare done on both sides of my ears 
(as the saying is), for I did not cut and curl my hair 
like a sheep’s head, or wear one of their trolloping 
sacks ; and by so not doing I did give some offence. 

We have seen many very fine towns, and travelled 
through good roads and pleasant countries. I like 
Flanders in particular, because it is the likest to 
England. The inns were very unlike those at home, 
being much cleaner and better served ; so that here 
I could not maintain my partiality with common 
justice. As to the civilizing any of that nation, it 
would employ more ill-spent time fruitlessly than 
any one has to spare ; they are the only people I 
ever saw that were quite without a genius to be civil 
when they had a mind to be so. Will you eatl 
Will you play at cards 1 are literally the tip-top well- 
bred phrases in use. The French people we met are 
quite of another turn, polite and easy ; one is the 
natural consequence of the other, though a secret 
that few have discovered. I can bring you an Irish 
witness (if that be sufficient) that I have wished for 
you many times during this journey, particularly at 
Spa, where I imagined you might have been mend- 
ing every day as fast as I did ; and you are a base 
man to say that any such impediment as you men- 
tioned thwarted your journey ; for you were Bure of 
a welcome share in everything we had. It were un- 
necessary to say this now, if wc had no thoughts of 
ever going again ; but it is what I am strongly ad- 
vised to, though I should not much want it, and I 
am not averse : travelling agrees with me, and makes 
me good humoured. At home I am generally more 
nice than wise, but on the road nothing comes amiss. 
At Calais we were windbound four or five days and 
I was very well contented ; when the wind changed 


I was delighted to go. As impatience is generally 
my reigning distemper, you may imagine how 1 
must be alarmed at this sudden alteration, till I hap- 
pily recollected two instances, where I was inysclf. 
The one at Breda, where the innkeeper let drop ** if 
you mean to go" an hour and a half after we had 
told him fifty limes that we positively would go on. 
The other at Amsterdam, where we met with a very 
incurious gentleman, who affirmed there wasnothiug 
worth seeing ; though, besides the town, which far 
surpassed my imagination, there happened to be a 
most famous fair. It is long since those two verses 
of Dryden'a “Cymon" are strictly applicable to me 

" Her corn and cattle are her ouly care. 

And her supreme delight a couatry fair." 

I shall forget to name my Irish friend ; it is Mr. 
Coote. He is in all appearance a modest, well-bred, 
splenetic, good-natured man. I had then one of 
these qualifications more than was pleasant, and so 
we became acquainted. He has a very great regard 
for you, sir; aud there we agreed again. We were 
all highly pleased with him. He seems to have a 
better way of thinking than is common, and not to 
want for sense or good humour. I tell you that I do 
not use exercise; designedly never eat or drink what 
can disagree with me, but am uo more certain of my 
stomach than of my mind ; at sometimes proof 
against anything, and at other times too easily 
shocked ; but time and care can certainly make a 
strong defence. I will obey your commands, and so 
will his grace, concerning Mrs. Barber, as soon as we 
come to London, where we stayed but three days. 
Wc are now at Amesbury ; hut pray direct for me at 
London. I doubt we can do her but little good ; for 
as to my part, I have few acquaintance and little in- 
terest. I will believe everything you say of her, 
though I have hitherto ever had a natural aversion 
to a poetess. 

I am come almost to the end of my paper before I 
have half done with you. It was a rule I remember 
with poor Mr. Gay and me never to exceed three 
pages. I long to hear from you, that I may have nn 
excuse to write again ; for I doubt it would be carry- 
ing the joke too far to trouble y ou too often. Adieu, 
dear sir ; health and happiness attend you ever. 

I fear I have written so very ill that I ain quite 
unintelligible. His grace is very much y ours. 


FROM MRS. l’RATT. 

Lonriun. November 10, 1733. 

Sir, — N ot many days ago I had the pleasure of yours 
by Mrs. Barber, whose turn seems to confirm the 
good impression you give of her. I want not more 
than your recommendation to engage my wishes to 
serve her, and also my endeavours, if any opportuity 
foils in my way. Are there no hopes of seeing you 
on this side of the water ! Cannot the great number 
of your friends, and the great variety of conversation 
abounding here, he some kind of inducement to your 
coming among us? Is not Mr. Pope a temptation to 
one of your distinction to draw you this way 1 Even 
the variety of people in this great city might contri- 
bute to the amusement of your mind, as a journey 
and exercise would to your bodily health. I would 
use every argument I could think of to invite you 
Hither, and consequently to preserve a life so bene- 
ficial to the public and so dear to all your friends. 
You liave a spirit that should prevail against indo- 
lence, and bring you into a part of the world which 
calls aloud for your talents. This winter would fur- 
nish you with many opportunities of doing great 
good, as well as making a shining figure, which re- 
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the only merit my letter can have is brevity. Please 
therefore to place the protit 1 had In your long one 
to your fund of charity, which carries no interest, 
and to add to your prayers and good wishes now and 
then a line to, sir, jour obedient humble servant, 

C. Con du ITT. 

Mrs. JSarber, whom I had sent to dine with us, is in 
bed with the gout and has not yet sent me her 
proposals. 

PROM CHARLES COOTE. ESQ. 

London, Dece mb er is, 1731 . 

Snt, — Being indebted solely to you for a most valu- 
able acquaintance with the duke and duchess of 
Queensbcrry and some other of your friends, I ought 
to have acknowledged it before. It is a common 
stratagem of mine, and ha* always succeeded, to give 
hints in proper places of your allowing me to some 
degree of personal acquaintance with you, and I owe 
to it most of the agreeable hours I passed at Spa this 
summer, where they were. I had strong temptations, 
especially at that distance, to give myself high airs 
this way ; hut finding the hare mention of my having 
been received by you in a most obliging manner 
was enough to do my business, and it being a fact I 
could make oath of, I kept within due bounds. Her 
grace, who would be the most agreeable woman in 
England though she were not the handsomest, has 
honoured me with her compliments to you with a 
walking-stick, the manufacture of Spa, where she 
had it made for you, and I ought to have delivered 
it two months ago ; accidents prevented my leaving 
this place, ami it is not certain when I can ; so that 
I must send it to you by the first proper oppor- 
tunity, but could no longer delay your pleasure in 
knowing it, anti hers when you shall acknowledge 
it. If I can be of any sort of service to you on this 
side, your commands will find me at St. James's 
coffeehouse. 1 am, sir, your most obliged, humble 
servant, Cuakuis Coots. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN.* 

December 20, 1733. 

Dear Sir, — Yours I received, and if it was not that 
I have a good deal of company to sup at my house 
upon beef griskins I would go and piny a game of 
backgammon with Mr. Worroll't tables, and be after 
winning some of Mrs. WorralPs coin ; I would not 
fear to win a crown-piece of her money by playing 
sixpence halfpenny a time. She is a very good body 
and one that I have a great value for ; I wish my 
spouse were but half as good ; but of this I shall say 
nothing more till meeting. I hope my gossip De- 
lany's spouse is upon the mending baud, for they 
tell me she has been lately much out of order. She 
is as good a woman as ever breuthed, and it is a 
thousand pities that anything should ail her. God 
Almighty wish her well, for I am sure if she went 
olF the doctor would not meet wilh her fellow. I 
hope nothing ails her but a brush. 

To-morrow I eat a bit with Mr. and Mrs. M 4 G wyre : 
if you will make one, you will get as hearty a wel- 
come as if you were their own father, for nobody 
•peaks better of you than they. My humble service 
to all friends and to yourself is the request of yours 
to command, Thaot o Si’Uvan, 

I lodge hard by the Shovel in Francis- street. 


TO MRS. PILKINOTON. 

1733. 

Madam, — You must shake off the leavings of your 
sex. If you cannot keep a secret and take a chiding 
• lotloned. " Dr Sheridan's insolence, in presuming to an- 
swer my eloquent HiberoicLms.” 


you will quickly be out of iny sphere Corrigible 
people are to be chid ; those who are otherwise may 
be very safe from auy lectures of mine; 1 should 
rather choose to indulge them in their follies than 
attempt to set them right. I desire you may not in- 
form your husband* of what has passed, for a reason 
I shall give you when I see you, which may be this 
evening, if you will. I nm very sincerely your friend, 
Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

Januarv 6, 1734. 

I never think of you and can never write to you 
now without drawing mnny of those short sighs of 
which wc have formerly talked ; the reflection both 
of the friends we have been deprived of by death, and 
of those from whom we are separated almost as eter- 
nally by absence, checks me to that degree that it 
takes away in a maimer the pleasure (which yet 1 
feel very sensibly too) of thinking I am now con- 
versing with you. You have been silent to me a* to 
your works ; whether those printed here are or are 
not genuine. But one I am sure is yours ; and your 
method of concealing yourself puls me in mind of 
the Indian bird I have read of who hides his head in 
a hole while all his feathers and tail stick out. You 
will have immediately by several franks (even before 
it is here published) my “ Epistle co Lord Cobham,” 
part of my Opus Magnum, and the last " Essay on 
Man;*’ both which I conclude will be grateful to 
your bookseller on whom you please to bestow them 
so early. There is a woman’s war declared against 
me by a certain lord ; his weapons ate the same which 
women and children use, a pin to scratch, and a squirt 
to bespatter : I wrote a sort of answer, but was 
ashamed to enter the lists with him, and after show- 
ing it to some people, suppressed it ; otherwise it 
was such as was worthy of him and worthy of ine. 
I was three weeks this autumn with lord Peter- 
borough, who rejoices In your doings and always 
speaks with the greatest affection of you. I need not 
tell you who else do the same ; you may be sure 
almost all those whom I ever see or desire to see. 

I wonder not that B paid you no sort of civility 

while he was in Irelaud ; he is too much a half-wit 
to love a true wit, and too much half honest to esteem 
any entire merit. I hope and I think he hates me 
too, and I will do my best to make him ; he is so 
iusupportably insolent in his civility to me when he 
meets me at one third place that I must affront him 
to get rid of it. That strict neutrality us to public 
parties which I have constantly observed in all my 
writings I think gives me the more title to attack 
such men as slander and belie my character in pri- 
vate to those who know me not. Yet even this is 
a liberty I will never take unless at the same time 
they are pests to private society or mischievous mem- 
bers of the public, that is to say, unless they are ene- 
mies to all men as well as to nie. Pray write to me 
when you can ; if ever 1 can come to you I will ; if not, 
may Providence be our friend and our guard through 
this simple world, where nothing is valuable but 
sense and friendship. Adieu, dear sir, may health 
attend your years, and then may many jears be 
added to you. 

P.S. I am just now told a very' curious lady intends 
to write to you to pump you about some poems 
said to be yours. Pray tell her that you have not 
answered me on the same questions, and that I 
shall take it as a thing never to be forgiven from 

• This tetter wni occasioned l*y some accounts from I-omtoo 
r«Uti'e to Mr Pilkingtua, which Mr*. Pilkington has given ru 
at Urge In her Memoirs, vol i. p. tOft. 
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you if you toll another what you have concealed 
from me. 


TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. 

January, 1734. 

Mr Lord, — It has been my great misfortune that 
since your grace's return to this kingdom l have not 
been able to attend you, as my duty and gratitude 
for your favours os well as the honour of having been 
so many years known to you obliged me to do. I 
have been pursued by two old disorders, a giddiness 
and deafness, which used to leave me in three or 
four weeks, but now have continued four months. 
Thus I am put under a necessity to write what I 
would rather have chosen to say iu your grace’s 
presence. 

On Monday last week towards evening there came 
to the deanery one Mr. Bettcsworth ; who, being told 
by the servants that I was gone to a friend'e house,* 
went thither to inquire for me, and was admitted into 
the street parlour. I left my company in the back 
room and went to him. He began with asking me 
“ whether 1 were the author of certain verses where- 
in he was reflected on.” The singularity of the man, 
in hia countenance, manner, action, style, and tone of 
voice, made me call to mind that I had once seen 
him about two or three years ago at Mr. Ludlow’s 
country-house. But I could not recollect his name ; 
and of what calling he might be I had never heard. 
1 therefore desired to know who and what he was ; 
said “ 1 had heard of some such verses, but knew no 
more.” He then signified to me 44 that he wu a 
serjeant-at-law and a member of parliament.” After 
which he repeated the lines that concerned him with 
great emphasis ; said “ I was mistaken in one thing, 
for he assured me he was no booby, but owned him- 
self to be a coxcomb.” However, that being u point 
of controversy wherein I had no concern, I let it 
drop. As to the verses, he insisted, 44 that by his 
taste and skill in poetry he was as sure I wrote 
them as if he had seen them fall from my pen.” But 
I found the chief weight of his argument lay upon 
two words that rhymed to his name, which he knew 
could come from none but me. He then told me 
44 that, since I would not own the verses, and that 
since he could not get satisfaction by any course of 
law, he would get it by his pen, and show the world 
what a man I was.” When he began to grow over- 
warm and eloquent I called in the gentleman of the 
house from the room adjoining ; and the serjeant, 
going on with less turbulence, went away. He had 
a footman in the hall during all his talk, who was to 
have opened the door for one or more fellows, as he 
has since reported ; and likewise that he had a sharp 
knife in his pocket, ready to stab or maim me. But 
the master and mistress of the house, who knew his 
character and could hear every word from the room 
they were in, had prepared a sufficient defence in 
such a case, as they afterward told me. lie has 
since related to five hundred persons of all ranks 
about five hundred falsehoods of this conversation, 
of my fears and his own brutalities, against all pro- 
bability as well as fact ; and some of them, as I have 
been assured, eTen in the presence of your grace. 
His meanings and his movements were indeed peevish 
enough, but his words were not. He threatened me 
with nothing but his pen, yet owned he had no pre- 
tence to wit. And indeed I am heartily glad for his 
own sake that he proceeded no further, for the lea*t 
uproar would have called his nearest neighbours first 
to my assistance, and next to the manifest danger of 
his life ; and I would not willingly have even a dog 
killed upon ray account. Ever since he has amused 
• The Rev. Mr. Worralf ■ 


himself with declaring in all companies, especially 
before bishops and lords and members of parlanient, 
his resolutions for vengeance and the several man- 
ners by which he will put it iu execution. 

It is only to the advice of some judicious friends 
that vour grace owes the trouble oT this letter; for 
though I may be dispirited enough by sickuegM and 
years, yet I have little reason to apprehend nny dan- 
ger from that man ; and those who seem to have 
m jst regard for my safety are no more apprehensive 
than myself, especially such as best know his charac- 
ter; for his very enemies and even his ridiculers, 
who are of the two by far the greater number, allow 
him to be a peaceable man in all things except his 
words, his rhetorical actious, his looks, and hia 
hatred to the clergy ; which however are all known 
by abundance of experience to be perfectly harmless, 
and particularly as to the clergy. 1 do not doubt but, 
if he will be so good to continue steadfast in his 
principles and practices, he may at proper junctures 
contribute very much to the honour and interests of 
that reverend body, as well as employ and improve 
the wit of many young gentlemen in the city, the 
university, and the rest of the kingdom. 

What I have said to your grace is only meant as a 
poor endeavour to preserve myself iu your good 
opinion and iu the continuance of your favour. I 
am, with the highest respect, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

March 2. 1734. 

I am extremely glad to hear you arc got well again ; 
and I do assure you it was no point of ceremony 
made me forbear writing, but the downright fear of 
being troublesome. If you have got off* your deaf- 
ness, that is a happiness I doubt poor lady Suffolk 
will never have ; for she does not mend, if she does 
not grow rather worse. But we ladies are famous 
for straining our voices upon the bad occasion of 
anger ; and sure then it is hard if it is not more 
agreeable to do it for the sake of friendship. By the 
histories I hear from Ireland, Bettesworlh, in the 
midst of your illness, did not think your pen lay 
idle;* but this good you had from it, that such a 
troublesome fellow made your friends and neigh- 
bours show they could exert themselves for your 
sake. Mrs. Floyd has passed this winter rather 
better than the last ; but cold weather is a great 
enemy of hers ; and when you see her I fear you 
will find that, though the goodness of the ** composi- 
tion’’ 6 will always hold, yet so many winters have 
taken the beauty of it entirely otf. It grows now 
near the time that I have hopes you will soon part 
with my duke and duchess. I always used to be 
her doctor ; I wish you would allow me to be yours, 
and take my advice, and try how the change of air 
would mend your constitution ; hut I fear you will 
not. However, God bless you ; and adieu. 

• About this time an attempt was made to repeal the test art 
(a Ireland j ami the disarntcr*. on this occasion, affected to call 
themselves "brother protesiant* and fe'low-chiLtiatt*” with 
the memlrcrs of the established church. This the ileau made the 
subject of a short copy of verses, in which there is a pasu ge 
that so protoked one Iteltesworth. a lawyer and mcm'ei of the 
Irish parliament, that he swore to revenue himself, either l*jr 
maiming or murdering the author ; and for this purpose he en- 
gaged his footman with two ruffians to secure the dean wher- 
ever he could be found. As soon iu this oath and attempt of 
Bettcsworth were known, thirty uf the nobility and gentry of St. 
Patrick** waited upon tie dean iu form: and presented a jwjer 
snhscritied with tlieir names, in which they solemnly engaged, 
in behalf of themselves and the rest of the libert> to defend hia 
person and fortune, as tlie friend and lenrhctor of his -ountiy. 

* - And call’d the happy composition Floyd. S«e SwMft 
| " Receipt to make a Beauty.” 
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FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUKF.NSBERRY. 

Londou, Match 4, 1734. 

Dear Sir, — If ever lying was necessary, I fear it is 
bo at present, for no truth can furnish me with suffi- 
cient excuse for not having written long ago ; there- 
fore I have been strongly tempted to disown having 
received any return to ray letters which l wrote to you 
since ray return to these parts; but upon more mature 
deliberation, I have convinced myself that it is better 
rather to confess my fault than to give you any 
handle to suspect my truth for the future. I wish 
ever) body was as timorous as myself, and then lying 
and deceit would never be so much in the fashion as 
it has and will be for many ages past and to come. 

I remember you once told me always to sit down to 
write when I was in good health and good humour ; 
neither of them have been perfect of some time. 
The first has been interrupted by perpetual colds 
and pains in my face and teeth. Sly temper, by 
these trying truths which I am about to tell you, 
viz. a journey to Scotland, where we have been 
going every week and ever)' day since Christmas ; 
the uncertainty of which, and being consequently un- 
settled, is even worse than the thing itself. This is 
not all; by these means I have been obliged to send 
a little boy (who has been my constant companion 
ever since he was born, and who is not seven years 
old till next July) to school a full year before it was 
necessary or proper. The doing this 1 own has 
damped my spirits more than was reasonable, though 
it was by his own desire ; and that I am persuaded 
he is well taken care of, both by the master and his 
own brother, who is fond of him, and so would you 
be if you knew him ; for he has more sense than 
above half the world. The other is a fine boy, and 
grown very strong and healthy. I am much obliged 
to you for reproving me that I did not tell you so 
before. I am in great hopes to live to see them both 
men ; therefore prny advise me what to do with 
them after they have gone through the school ; for I 
imagine that just then is the most difficult part of 
their education. Mr. Locke, with whom I cannot 
help differing in some things, makes a full stop there; 
and I never heard of any other that ever mentioned, 
or at least published, any helps for children at that 
time of life which I apprehend to be the most material. 

There is a good deal of impertinence in filling two 
sides of paper about me and mine ; but I own at 
present my whole thoughts an* so much employed 
on the latter, that I involuntarily think and talk of 1 
little else. To-morrow will be acted a new play of 
our friend Mr. Gay's f‘* The Distressed Wife’*] ; we 
stay on purpose now for that, and shall go on Thurs- 
day for Edinburgh, where the greatest good 1 can 
expect or hope for is a line from you. Mrs. Barber 
has met with a good deal of trouble ; I have not 
seen her I fancy for that reason ; but we shall leave 
our guineas for her with Mr. Pope or my brother. 

I wish you all health and prosperity. I will not 
wish you devoid of all trouble and vexation, because 
I think a moderate share is a great encouragement 
to good spirits ; hut may you never meet with more 
than is absolutely necessary to be pleasant. 

Adieu, dear sir. If you will oblige me, you must do 
me the justice to believe I am your most faithful friend. 

FROM FRANCIS ORA NT. ESQ. 

[A Loudon merchant] 

Loodon, March 14. 1731. 

Vbrt Reverend Sir, — Though l have been long 
an admirer of your wit and learning, l have not less 
valued and esteemed your public spirit and great 
atfection to your native country. These valuable 
ingredients in your character persuade me to propose 
to you what I apprehend may be for your country’s 


benefit, and that you will excuse my taking the 
liberty to do it. As good principles dispose you, 
your real merit, happily united with them, gives you 
weight and influence to promote the public good ; to 
which I am well assured your country owes not only 
the escaping many evils, but the establishment of 
many valuable articles for the increase of their wealth 
and strength. Though 1 am not a native of Ireland, 
I have always regarded it as so connected with this 
country, that the natives of both islands ought mu- 
tually to study and advance the advantage of each 
other. And it is in consequence of this principle 
that 1 offer to your consideration that your country- 
men should heartily engage in aud pursue the white- 
herring and cod fishing. This is a branch of trade 
which Providence has given opportunity to follow in 
both countries ; neither can they prejudice one 
another, as there may be consumption for all that 
may be caught on both islands. There is nothing 
that would so effectually employ your poor and pre- 
vent their going abroad, considering the great variety 
of trades necessary in this undertaking; it would 
also increase the consumption of your home manufac- 
tures, and increase the balance of your foreign trade. 

The north and north-east parts of your island 
lie exceeding well both for the cod and herring 
fishing, os will appear to you from their course, 
which is described in the enclosed pamphlet, if you 
take the trouble to look upon it ; but encourage- 
ments are necessary to support a new’ undertaking 
in its infancy, because they are always at the begin- 
ning liable to charges and inconvenience*, which 
discourage private adventurers, if not supported by 
the public. I have with great pleasure read in the 
minutes of your parliament of late years several in- 
stances of their zeal for tbeir country’s good, which 
inclines me to believe they would readily receive and 
encourage a proposition of this nature if properly 
introduced aud recommended to them ; and 1 shall 
reckon it a particular good fortune if 1 could suggest 
what would be acceptable to you and them. 1 have 
been desirous to establish and improve this valuable 
branch of commerce in Britain, for which reason I 
have applied myself to it several years last past, 
and examined it in all its shapes, from whenee I 
flatter myself to have acquired a thorough know ledge 
in the matter ; aud I am, with other gentlemen, en- 
deavouring to obtain the necessary encouragements 
for it here ; but it being late before we moved in 
our application, and appcurance of a short session, 1 
am afraid we shall make little progress at this time. 
Not being sufficiently acquainted with your laws uml 
constitutions, I cannot take upon ine to say what 
may be proper encouragements in your country : yet 
I may freely venture to assert one proposition to 
which every one must assent, that it is the interest 
of auy nation to grant premiums and bounties fol 
the encouragement of any one branch of trade, 
which in proportion to what is paid by the public, 
and when that is paid only to its own subjects, brings 
into the kingdom ten times the value. And I may 
with equal safety advance this other proposition, 
that no article of trade better deserves encourage- 
ment from both Britain and Ireland than the fishing 
does ; or that might be made of so great consequence 
aud general benefit to both ; to which I believe I 
may add that there is not any business more natural 
to either, or the establishment whereof would re- 
ceive more universal approbation and applause. 

These things from my opiniou of your character 
I thought I might take the liberty to trouble )ou 
with ; which I was the more readily induced to as 
it furnished me an opportunity of declaring that I 
am, with great esteem, sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant * Francis Grant 
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P. S. If you have any commands for me, or that you 
think I may be any ways useful in explaining or 
promoting this subject, I shall with pleasure obey 
you ; in which case you may direct for me, mer- 
chant, in London. 


TO FRANCIS GRANT. ESQ. 

Dublin, March 23, 17*4. 

Sir, — I return you my hearty thanks for your letter 
and discourse upon the fishery ; you discover in both 
a true love of your country , and (excepting your 
civilities to me) a very good judgment, good wishes 
to this ruined kingdom, and a perfect knowledge in 
the subject you treat. But you are more temperate 
than I, and consequently much wiser : for cor- 
ruptions are apt to make me impatient and give 
offence, which you prudently avoid. 

Ever since I began to think, I was enraged at the 
folly of England in suffering the Dutch to have 
almost the whole advantage of our fishery just under 
our noses. 

The last lord Wemyss told me he was governor of 
a castle in Scotland, near which the Dutch used to 
fish ; he sent to them, in a civil manner, to desire 
they would send him some fish, which they brutishly 
refused; whereupon he ordered three or four cannon 
to be discharged from the castle, (for their boat* 
were in reach of the shot,) aud immediately they 
sent him more than he wanted. 

The Dutch are like a knot of sharpers among a 
parcel of honest gentlemen, who think they under- 
stand play, and are bubbled of their money. I love 
them for the love they have to their country ; which, 
however, is no virtue in them, because it is their 
private interest, which is directly contrary in Eng- 
land. Iu the queen’s time I did often press the 
lord-treasurer, Oxford and others of the ministry 
upon this very subject; but the answer was, 44 We 
must not offend the Dutch ;•* who at that very time 
were opposing us in all our steps toward a peace. 
I laughed to see the zeal that ministry had about the 
fishing at Newfoundland, (I think,) while no care 
was taken against the Dutch fishing just at our doors. 

As to my native country, I happened indeed by 
a perfect accident to be born here, my mother being 
left here from returning to her house at Leicester, 
and I was a year old before I was sent to England ; 
and thus I am a Teague, or an Irishman, or what 
people please, although the best part of my life was 
iu Englaud. 

What I did for this country was from perfect 
hatred of tyranny and oppression, for which I had 
a proclamation against me of 300/., which my old 
friend, my lord Carteret, was forced to consent to 
the very first or second night of his arrival hither. 
The crime was that of writing against a project of 
one Wood, an ironmonger, to coin 100,000/. in half- 
pence not worth a sixth part of the money, which 
was laid before the people in so plain a manner 
that they all refused it : and so the nation was pre- 
served from immediate ruin. 

I have done some smaller services to this kingdom, 
but I can do no more. 1 have too many years upon 
me, and have too much sickness. I am out of favour 
at court, where I was well received, during two sum- 
mers, six or seven years ago. The governing people 
here do not love me. For, as corrupt as England is, 
it is a habitation of saints in comparison of Ireland. 

We are si g and kn s, and fools ; and all, but 

bishops and people in employments, beggars. The 
cash of Ireland does not amount to 200,000/.; the 
few honest men among us are dead-hearted, poor* 
and out of favour and power. 


I talked to two or three gentlemen of this house 
of commons now sitting here; and mentioning your 
scheme, showed how very advantageous it would be 
to Ireland. They agreed with me; but said that, if 
such a thing were proposed, the members would all 
go out, as at a thing they had no concern in. 

I believe the people of Lapland or the Hotten- 
tots are not so miserable a people as wc ; for op- 
pression, supported by power, will infallibly intro- 
duce slavish principles. I am afraid that, eveu in 
England, your proposal will come to nothing. There 
is not virtue enough left among mankind. If your 
scheme should pass into an act, it will become a job; 

your sanguine temper will cool ; r s will be the 

only guinets. Party and faction will intermingle 
and defeat the most essential parts of the whole de- 
sign. Standing armies in times of peace, projects 
of excise, and bribing at elections, are all you are 
like to be employed in, not forgetting septennial 
parliaments, directly against the old Whig principles, 
which always have been mine. 

A gentleman of this kingdom, about three years 
ago, joined with some others in a fishery here in the 
northern parts: they advanced 200/. by way of trial: 
they got men from Orkney to cure their fish, who 
understood it well. But the vulgar folks of Ireland 
are so lazy ami so knavish that it turned to no ac- 
count, nor would anybody join with them ; and so 
the matter fell, and they lost two-thirds of their 
money. Oppressed beggars arc always knaves ; mid 
I believe there hardly are any other among us. 
They had rather gain a shilling by knavery than 
five pounds by honest dealing. They lost 30,000/. 
a-year for ever in the time of the plague at Marseilles, 
when the Spaniards would have bought all their linen 
from Ireland, but the merchants and the weavers sent 
over surh abominable linen that it was all returned 
back or sold for a fourth part of the value. This is 
our condition, which you may please to pity, but 
never can mend. I wish you good success with all 
my heart. I have always loved good projects, but 
have always found them to miscarry. I atn, sir, with 
true esteem for your good intentions, your most obe- 
dient servant, Jonathan Swift. 

P.S. If I can be of any service to you in this 
kingdom, I shall be glad you will employ me. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

n April It. I7S4- 

lvEVEKKND and deab Sir, — 1 have received yours 
of the 10th of February very lately ; but have not yet 
seen the person who brought it, nor aru likely to 
see him, unless he finds me out in my retreat. Our 
friend Pope is in town, and to him I send this letter ; 
for he tells me he can forward it to you by the hands’ 
of one of our common friends. If I can do Mr. 
Faulkner auy service 1 shall certainly do it, because 
I shall catch at any opportunity of pleasing you ; but 
in y help in a project of subscription will, 1 fear, 
avail him little. I live much out of the world, and 
l do not blush to own that I am out of fashion in it. 
My wife, who is extremely obliged to you for your 
kind remembrance of her, and who desires me to say 
all the fond tilings from her to you which I know 
she thinks, enjoys a precarious health, easily shaken 
and sometimes interrupted by tits of scvc’re pain, 
but upon the whole much better than it has been 
these five years. I walk down hill easily and lei- 
surely enough, except when a strong disposition to 
the jaundice (that 1 have long carried about me) 
gives me a shove. I guard against it as well an 1 
can; the censors say not as well as I might. Too 
sedentary a life hurts me, aud yet 1 do noi care to 
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lead any other, for sauntering about my grounds is 
not exercise. I say I will be very active this sum- 
mer, and 1 will try to keep my word. Hiding ia 
your panacea ; and Bathurst is younger than hia sons 
by observing the same regimen. If 1 can keep where 
I am a few years longer I shall be satisfied ; for I 
have something, and not much, to do before I die. 
I know by experience one cannot serve the present 
age. About posterity one may Batter one's self, and 
I have a mind to write to the next age. You have 
seen, I doubt not, the ethic epistles, and though 
they go a little into metaphysics, I persuade myself 
vou both understand and approve them ; the first 
book being finished, the others will soon follow, for 
many of them are writ, or crayoned out. What are 
you doing I— Good, I am sure'. But of what kind 1 
Pray, Mr. Dean, be a little more cautious in vour 
recommendations. I took care a year ago to remote 
some obstacles that might have hindered the success 
of one of your recommendations, and 1 have heartily 
repented of it since. The fellow* wants morals, and, 
as I hear, decency somelimcs. Y’ou have had ac- 
counts I presume which will not leave you at a loss 
to guess whom I mean. Is there no hope left of 
seeing you once more in this islandl I often wish 
myself out of it, and I shall wish so much more if it 
is impossible de taUiner (I know no English word 
to say the same thing) with you. Adieu, dear sir • 
no man living preserves a higher esteem or a more 
warm and sincere friendship for you than I do. 

FROM LORD CARTERET. 

c ,„ , , , . Jena yu street, April 13. 1731. 

BIB,— I had the honour of your letter, which gave 
me a considerable pleasure to see that I am not so 
much out of your thoughts but that you can take 
notice of events that happen in my family . I need 
not say that these alliances* sre very agreeable lo 
me; hut that they are so to my friends adds much 
to the satisfaction I receive from them. They cer- 
tainly enable me to contract my desires, which is no 
inconsiderable step towards being happy. As to 
other things, I go on ns well as I can ; and now and 
then observe that I have more friends now than I 
had when I w as in a situation to do them service. 

1 his may be a delusion ; however, it is a pleasing 
one. And I have more renson to believe a man, now 
I can do him no good, than I had when I could do 
nun favours, which the greatest philosophers are some- 
times templed to solicit their friends about. I shall 
continue lo sene Mrs. Barber, by recommending 
her, as occasion shall offer, where it is necessary • 
but you have done that so effectually that nolhing 
need be said to those to whom you have said any- 
thing in her behalf. I hope I)r. Delanv is. as he 
always used lo be, cheerful in himself and agreeable 
to all that know him, and that he by this lime is 
convinced that the world is not worthy* of so much 
speculation as he has bestowed upon some matters. 
Lady « orsley, my wife, and daughters, to whom I 
have shown your letter, not forgetting my mother, 
present their humble sevice to you. And I desire 
to recommend the whole family, as well as myself, 
to the continuance of your favour. I am, sir, with 
the greatest respect, your most humble and most 
obedient servant, Cai.tei.ct. 

TO MISS IIOADLY. 

[Daughter of Ihe archlrisl.ojt of Dublin.] 

... June 4. 1734. 

maoaM, — w hen I lived in England, once every year I 
uiued out an edict, commanding that all ladies of wit 
• \ U** lordship's third daURhter, (ieoridna-Carnlina. was mar- 
ried Feb. 14, 1734, to Uio hvumuab.e John Spcucer 
VOL. II. 
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sense, merit, and qualify, -who had an ambition to be 
acquainted with me, should make the first advances at 
their peril ; which edict, you may believe, was univer- 
sally obeyed. When (much against my will) I came 
to live in this kingdom, I published the same edict; 
only, the honest here being not altogether so plentiful, 
I confined myself to a smaller compass. This made 
me often wonder how you cumeso long to neglect your 
duty ; fur, if you pretend ignorance, 1 may produce 
legal witnesses against you. 

1 have heard of a judge bribed with a pig, but it 
was discovered by the squeaking; ami therefore, you 
have been so politic as to semi me a dead one, which 
can tell no tales. Your preient of butter was made 
with the same design, as u known court practice, to 
grease my list that 1 might keepsilence. These ’arc 
great ollences, contrived on purpose to cornipt my 
integrity. And besides, I apprehend, that if I should 
wait on you to return my thanks, you will deny that 
the pig and butter were any advances at all on your 
side, and give out that I made them first ; by which I 
may endanger the fundamental privilege that 1 have 
kept so many years in two kingdoms, at least make it 
a point of conrruv'ersy. However, 1 have two ways 
to be revenged ; first, I will let all the ladies of my 
acquaintance know, that you, the sole daughter and 
child of his grace of Dublin, are so mem. as to descend 
to understand housewifery ; which every girl of this 
town, who can afford sixpence a- month for a cliair 
would scorn to be thought to have the least knowledge 
in; ami this will give you as ill a reputation us if 
you had been caught iu the fact of reading a history, 
or handling a needle, or working iu a field at Tal- 
lagh. My other revenge shall be this: when my 
lord s gentleman delivered ni» message, after I put 
him some questions, he drew out a paper contain- 
mg your directions, and in your hand; 1 said it 
, projwrly belonged to me; amt when I had read it, 

| I put it in my pocket, and am ready to swear, when 
lawfully called, tiiat it is writteii in a fair hand, 
rightly spelt, and good plain sense. You now may 
»ee J have you at mercy ; for upon the least of- 
fence given, 1 will show the {taper lo every female 
scrawler 1 meet, who will soon spread about the 
town that your writing ami spelliug are ungeii- 
teel and mifushiouable, more like a parson than a 
lady. 

1 suppose by this time you are willing to submit, 
und therefore I desire you may stint me to two china 
bowls of butter a-week ; for my breakfast is that of a 
sickly mail, rice gruel ; and 1 am wholly a stranger to 
tea and coffee, the companions of bread and butter. I 
received my third bowl last night, and I think my 
second is almost entire. 1 hojie and believe my lord 
archbishop will teach his neightHmriiig tenants and 
farmers a little English country management : and 1 
lay it ii {kiii you, madam, to bring housewifery in 
fadiion among our ladies ; that, by your example, 
they may no longer pride themselves on their natural 
or affected ignorance. J am. with the truest respect 
and esteem, madam, your most oU'dieut and obliged, 
Jonathan Swift. 

I desire to present my most, &c., to his grace and tin 
ladies. 


FROM DR. JOHN STERN -, BISHOP OF CLOCIIER 
.. .. . , , Clogher, June 25, l73-». 

I*i r. U kan, — I have a letter of yours of a very long 
date, and should, it may be, out of good manners. 
I have answered it long since; hut 1 thought it would 
Ik* better to delay the answer 1 was then able to make, 
j t0 our first private meeting, which I thought inignt be 
) tovu ; and for the same reason that delayed me then, 1 
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shall put off my defence till I have the pleasure of 
half an hour's private conversation with you, when I 
think I shall lie able to clear inyaelf from the heavy 
charges you bring against me; and therefore, not to 
take any further notice of that letter, I shall, in answer 
to your last, which I received by last post, return you 
my thanks for your having taken the same rare about 
the GO/., which at your request 1 lent Joe Heuumont, 
whose circumstances at that time I w:is pretty much a 
stranger to, as you have taken about the money you 
lent him on the same occasion; and as this shall serve 
for a full disci large of all demands I have on Joe's 
execution,* so I shall take it as a favour if you will 
take on you the trouble of disposing of that sum of 50/. 
as an augmentation to your own charitable fund, or 
to any other charitable use you shall judge proper, 
and that 1 desire may be without any meutiou of my 
name. 

If you desire an acquittance in any other form, he 
pleas'd to draw one and I will sign it. 1 shall lie 
proud of a visit in this mountainous country, being, 
notwithstanding any coolness or misunderstanding that 
lias happened between us, os much as ever, your affec* 
tionate friend and servant, John Clogher. 


FROM LORD BOLJNGHROKE. 

From ray (arm, June 87, 1784. 

1 thank you, Mr. Dean; or, to use a name to me more 
sacred, I thank you, my friend, for your letter of the 
23rd of May, which came to me by post. 1 answer it 
by the same conveyance ; and provided the diligent 
inflection of private men's correspondence do not stop 
our letters, they have my leave to do, what they will do 
without it, to open and read them. If they expect to 
find anything which may do us hurt, or them good, 
their disappointment will give me pleasure, and in 
the proportion I shall imagine it gives them pain. 

I should have another pleasure, of higher relish, if 
our epistles were to be perused by ]ienu)tis of higher 
rank. And who knows, considering the mighty 
importance we are of, whether that may not happen ? 
How would these persons stare to see such u thing as 
sincere cordial friendship subsist inviolate, and grow 
and strengthen from year to year, in spite of distance, 
absence, and mutual inutility. 

Rut enough on this. Let us turn to other subjects. 

I have read in the golden verses of Pythagoras, or in 
some other collection of wise apophthegms of the an- 
cients, th.it a man of business may talk of philosophy, 
— a man who has none may practise it. What do you 
think of this maxim? Is it exact ? I have a strange 
distrust of maxims. We make os many observations 
as our time, our knowledge, and the other means we 
have give us the opportunity of making on a physical 
matter. We find that they all correspond, and that 
one general projxwition may be affirmed as the result 
of them. This we affirm, and, in consequence, this 
becomes a maxim among our followers, if we have any. 
Thus the king of Siam affirmed, that water was always 
in a fluid state ; and I doubt not but the Talajioins 
(do they not call them so?) held this maxim. Neither 
he nor they had ever climbed the neighbouring moun- 
tains of Ava : their observations were confined to the 
burning climate they inhabited. It is much the same 
in moral maxims, founded on oWrvations of the con- 
duct of men ; for there are other moral maxims of 
universal truth, as there arc moral duties of eternal 
obligation. We see what the conduct is, and we 
guess what the motives are, of great uumliers of men ; 
but then we see often at too great a distance, or I 

* This execution was against the heirs or repmrntaiiv« of 
Mr Itenumoiit, who had ilietl several yean before the da»e of | 
tbit iritrr, • 


through a faulty medium ; we guess with much 
uncertainty from a thousand reasons concerning a 
thing as various, os changing, as inconsistent os the 
heart of man. And even when we see right, and 
guess right, we build our maxims on a small num* 
l»er of observations, (for such they are comparatively, 
how numerous soever they may be, taken by them- 
selves,) which our own age and our own country 
chiefly have presented to us. 

You and 1 have knowui one man in particular [the 
earl of Oxfohl], who affected business he often hin- 
dered, and never did; who had the honour among 
some, and the blame among others, of bringing 
about great revolutions in his own country, and in the 
general affairs of Europe ; and who was, at the same 
time, the idlest creature living; who was never more 
copious than in expressing, when tliut was the theme 
of the day, his indifference to power, and his con 
tempt of what we call honours, such as titles, ribbons, 
&c., who should, to have been consistent, have had 
this indifference, and have felt this contempt, since 
lie knew neither how to use power uor how to wear 
honours, and yet who was jealous of one and fond of 
the other even to ridicule. This character seems sin- 
gular enough, and yet I have known some resembling 
it very much in general, aud many exactly like it, in 
the strongest marks it bore. 

Now let us suppose that some Rochefoucault or 
other, some authroponomical sage should discover a 
multitude of similar instances, aud not stumble upon 
any one repugnant ; you aud I should not, however, 
receive for a maxim, that he who affects business 
never does it; nor this, that he who brings about gTeat 
revolutions is always idle; nor this, that lie who ex- 
presses indifference to power and contempt of honours 
is jealous of otic and fond of the others. 

Proceed we now, dear doctor, to the application. A 
man in business and a man who is out of it may 
equally talk of philosophy ; that is certain. The ques- 
tion is, whether the man in business may not practise 
it as well as the man out of business? 1 think lie 
may in this sense as easily ; but sure I am he may 
in this sense ns usefully. If we look into the world, 
our part of it I mean, wc shall fiud, I believe, few phi- 
losophers in business or out of business. The greatest 
part of the men 1 have seen in business, perhaps all of 
them, have been so far from acting on philosophical 
principles, that is on principles of reasou and virtue, 
that they have not acted even on the highest principles 
of vice. I have not known a man of real ambition; a 
man who sacrificed all his passions, or made them all 
subservient to that one ; but I have known many 
whose vanity and whose avarice mimicked ambition. 
The greatest jiart of the men I have seen out of busi- 
ness have bein so fur from practising philosophy that 
they have lived in the world arrant triflers ; or retiring 
from it, have fallen into stupid indolence, and deserved 
such an inscription as Seneca mentions, in one of his 
letters to Lucilius, to have been put over the door of 
oni‘ Vattia, u Hieaitus eat Fattia. But for all this 
I think that a man in business may practise philo- 
sophy os austerely to himself, and more beneficially 
to mankind, than a man out of it. The stoic* 
were an affected, pedantical sect ; but I have alway* 
approved that rule of the Purtique, that a philo 
soplier was not to exempt himself from the duties 
of society, neither in the community to which he 
particularly belonged, nor in the great community 
of mankind. Mencius and bis master Confucius 
were strange metaphysicians, but they were good 
moralists, and they divided their doctrines intc thiee 
parts; the duties of a man, us an individual, us a 
member of a family, and as a member of a state. In 
short, u man may be, many meu have been, and some 
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ore, I belie vo, philosophers in business; he that can 
be so out of it can be so in it. 

But it is impossible to talk so much of philosophy 
ami forget to speak of Pope. He is actually rambling 
from one friend's house to another. He is now at Ci- 
rencester; he came thither from my lord CoblianTs ; 
became to my lord Cobhum's from Mr. Dormer's; 
to Mr. Dormer’s from London ; to London from 
Chiswick; to Chiswick from my farm; to my farm 
from his own garden; and he goes rooii from lord 
Bathurst's to lord Peterborough's; after which he 
returns to my farm again. The demon of verse sticks 
close to him. He has horn imitating the satire of 
Horace, which begins Awbubaiarutn cvlL-jm fJutrmaco- 
polte t &c., ami has chosen rather to weaken the images 
than to hurt chaste ears overmuch. He has sent it 
me; hut I shall keep his secret as he desires, and 
•hall not, I think, return him the copy ; for the rogue 
lias fixed a ridicule upon me, which some events of my 
life would seem perhaps to just ify him in doing. I am 
glad you approve his moral essays. They will do 
more good than the sermons and w ritings of some who 
had a mind to find great fault with them. And if the 
doctrines taught, hinted at, and implied in them, and 
the trains of consequences deduct hie from these 
doctrines, were to be disputed in prose, 1 think he 
would have no reason to apprehend cither the free- 
thinkers on one hand, or the narrow dogmatists on the 
other. Some few things may he expressed a little 
hardly, hut none are, I believe, unintelligible. I 
will let him know your complaints of bis silence ; 
which 1 wonder at the more U-causc he has often 
•{Hike in such a manner as made me conclude you 
heard from him pretty regularly. Y'our compli- 
ments shall be paid likewise to the other friends you 
mention. 

You complain of the vast alteration which the 
last seven years have made in you ; and do you 
believe, that they have not made proportionable 
alterations in us? Satisfy yourself they have. We 
all go the same road, and keep much the same 
•tages. I jet this consideration, therefore, not hin- 
der you from coming among us. You cliall ride, 
walk, trifle, meddle, chide, and be as ill-bred os 
you please ; and the indulgence you receive on 
those heads you shall return on these or others. 
Adieu. 

I will speak to you about books next time I write, 
if I can recollect what I intended to ray upon a passage 
in your letter; or if anything else worth saying comes 
into rny head. Adieu, my friend. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover street, August 8, 1734. 

Good Mr. Dean, — It is now so long since 1 have 
troubled you with a letter that I am almost quite 
ashamed to do it now ; but the truth of the case is 
this, I cannot be longer easy any further to defer my 
making my due acknowledgments to you in the best 
manner I can, for the many kind remembrances I 
have received from under your own hand, and your 
obliging notice of me in your letters to Mr. Pope, &c. 
It was an extreme great pleasure to me to And that 
I still maintained a share in your thoughts, that I 
was still worthy to receive your commands; I did 
my best, I did all that lay in my power to obey 
them ; I wish there had been better success. I 
assure you this, that there is no person (I speak 
without excepting one) whose commands I would 
more readily obey than yours; 1 hone you will be 
so good as to indulge me, and make use of your 
power often : I value myself not a little upon this 
•core, and you see here how cosy it is for you 
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to make one happy, which is more than can Iff 
said of . 

I shall now take the liberty to talk to you a little 
upon family aftiiirs ; ami my encouragement to do it 
proceeds from this, that ever since I have been so for- 
tunate to be acquainted with you, you have in the 
kindest manner always taken part in whatever fortune 
befell me or my family. 

Indulge, therefore, the fondness of a father to 
detain you so long as to give a sincere friend some 
account of the completing a great work, the disposal 
of an only daughter in marriage, and in these times. 

The whole afl'air was conducted with as much care 
and consideration as we were capable of : when we 
looked over and weighed the many ofl*ers that had been 
proposed to us, and what sort of creatures they were 
com [Mined of, this person we have now chosen had the 
fairest uud most unexceptionable character, and as his 
composition is the most unlike the generality of the 
young gentlemen of this age, which you will think was 
no small ingredient toward our approbation of him. 
An I hope and long much to see you in England, I 
believe when you see the duke • you will be pleased 
with him, and you will riot disapprove of our choice ; 
as he is free from the prevailing qua] ifleat ions of the 
present set of young people of quality, such as gaming, 
sharping, pilfering, lying, &c., &c., so, on the contrary 
he is endowed with qualifications they are strangers tj^ 
such as justice, honour, excellent temper both of mind 
and body, affability, living well with his own family; 
and the manner in which he proposed himself was 
what became a gentleman ami a man of honour. 
Thus you see I have given you a long account of 
this affair, and the reasons which induced us to con- 
sent to this match. I flatter myself that you will not 
be displeased with the account I have given you 
of the gentleman to whom we have given our 
daughter. 

My wife and my daughter desire your acceptance 
of their humble service, with many wishes for the en- 
joyment of your health, and would be very glad to 
see you over here. 

Mr. Pope has been upon the ramble above these 
two months : he is now with my lord Peterborough, 
near Southampton, where he proposes to stay some 
time. This morning died Willis, bishop of Winches- 
ter, and is to be succeeded by Hoadley, arid further I 
cannot say. 

Pray, has Mr. Jcb b got any preferment ? I was 
very glad to hear that he had a snare in your good 
opinion ; I hope he has done nothing to forfeit it. 
What has prevented Mr. Faulkner from sending over 
your works ?c he promised to send them over the end 
of last May at the furthest. I am, with true regard 
and esteem, sir, your most obliged and most faithful 
humble servant, Oxford. 


FROM LADY HOWTO. 

Kilfaao, near Kilkenny. August 13, 1734. 
Sir, — T o show you how much I covet your correspond- 
ence, 1 would not even give myself time to rest; for 
gratitude obliges me to return you thanks for all your 
favours, in particular your last, which quite cured mo 
of my cold. 1 can as yet give you no account of this 
country, but that I have been mightily hurried, settling 
my little family. We all got safe here on Monday 

, William llentinck. second duke of Portland 
b An English clergyman, who, soon alter Lite date of this let- 
ter. got very good \ retciment n the chntch or lirLaml. In the 
year 17158 he si. prebendary ot Christ church, Dublin, and 
rector of St Thomas s in the East. 

c These were tlie tlr>t four volumes in octavo, which wore 
revised and corrected by Swift, ns indeed were also tho two sub* 
•eipient volumes, prink'd in the year 1738. 
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night; am tliis clay was the fair of Bennett's bridge, 
where 1 had two gentlemen ou pirpote to I«>ok out for 
a pad for you, but there was not one to ta got; but if 
there lie any such thing to ta had as a good trotter, 
inch a one as I know you like. I will have it. I do 
not know whether you will be as fret* in writing as you 
are in speaking ; but I am sure, were I at your eltaw 
when you read this, you would bid me go to a wnting- 
•choul mid a spelling book. My lord joins me in tagging 
you will accept of our best wishes, and hojie you will 
talievc me to ta, what I really am, your affectionate 
friend and humble servant, Lrcv How Til. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

August 1*. 1734. 

Dear Dean, — A little before I go to Dublin 1 intend 
to kill a buck, ami send you some of it. Mr. Hamil- 
ton lu* promised me that favour. He has the best and 
fittest venison I ever tasted ; and the finest boat, and 
the finest situation, and the finest house, and the finest 
ball, and the finest wife and children, and the finest 
way of living I ever met You live in Dublin among 
a parcel of rabble; I live at Castle Hamilton among , 
gentlemen and ladies ; you live upon chaffed mutton, j 
1 live upou venison ; you drink beuicurlo wine, I 1 
drink right French margose; you hear tiothiug but 
uoise, with ravishing music my ears are delighted. If 
you were here you would never go tack again. I 
fancy that I never shall; and that I shall ta aide soon 
to keep my coach, and bring you down into this ely- 
siutn, which is both my taste and my choice. 

Pouvuir choisir, et choisir le moilleur, ce tout deux 
n vantages qu‘a le bon gofit C elt done tin des plus 
grands dons du ciel d'etre tie homme de bon choix. 
And to give you a sample of my good choice, I choose 
to end with this French maxim, having no more lo 
write, hut my love to my mistress and service to all 
fi ieuds. I am yours to the day of judgment, 

Thomas Sheridan. 


TO THE DUKE OF CHANDOg ■ 

August 31. 1734. 

Mv TaiRn. — Although I have long had the honour to 
ta mi humble servant to your giace, yet I do not re- 
mem tar to have ever written you a letter, at least since 
her majesty's death. Fur this reason your grace will 
reasonably wonder to find a man wholly forgotten 
begin a commerce by making n request. For which I 
can offer no other excuse than that frequent applica- 
tion has becu made to me by many learned and worthy 
pei sou* of this city and kingdom, who, having heard 
that 1 was not unknown to you, seldom failed any op- 
portunity of pressing me to solicit your grace, of whose 
generous nature fame has well informed them, to make 
a present of those ancient records, in paper or parch- 
ment, which relate to this kingdom, that were formerly 
collected, as we have heard, by the late earl of Cla- 
rendon, during his government here, and are now in 
your grace's piMeasion. They can ta of no use in 
Kiigluud, and the sight of them will ta of little value 
to foreign virtuosi; and they naturally belong to this 
p>or kingdom. 1 could wish they were of great in- 
trinsic value, so as to ta sold ou the Exchange for 
1000/,, tarause you would then part with them at 
the first hint, merely to gratify your darling passion 
of generosity and munificence : and yet, since they 
are only valuable in the place of their birth, like the 
rest of our natives, 1 hujK* you will ta prevailed ou to 
part with them at the humble request of many very- 
deserving p-rsous in this city and university. In re- 
turn for which bounty, the memory of it stall ta pre- 
served in that honourable manner which so generous a 

* On this duke Swift wrote n severe epigram, begiuniag — 
' James Undoes and tlic dean at first were mends," kc. 


patron of learning as your grace will ta certainly pleased 
with. And at their request alone I desire your com- 
pliance, without the least mention of myself os any 
way instrumental. 

1 entreat your grace's pardon for this interruption, 
tuid remain, with the greatest respect, my lord, your 
grace s, &c. Jonathan Swim 


FROM MRS. FENDARVES. 

Little Brook street, September *, 17*4. 
Sir, — I find your correspondence is like the singing of 
the nightingale; no bird sings so sweetly, hut the 
pleasure is quickly post ; a mouth or two of harinouy, 
and then we lo»e it till next spring; 1 wish your fa- 
vours may as certainly return. 1 am at this time not 
otdv deprived of your letter*, hut of all other means 
of inquiring after your health ; your friend# and my 
correspmdeiits being dispersed to their summer quar- 
ters, and know as little of you as 1 do. 1 have not 
forgot one mortifying article on this occasion, and if 
your design iu neglect ing me was to humble me, it 
has taken eflVct ; could 1 find out the means of being 
revenged I would must certainly put it iu execution; 
but I have only the malice of an incensed ncglecti-d 
woman, without the power of returning it. The last 
letter I wrote to you was from Gloucester, aU>ut a 
twelvemonth ago ; after that 1 went to Loug-Leat, to 
my lady Weymouth ; came to town iu January, where 
1 hare remained ever since, except a few wet ks 1 spilt 
at. nir John Stanley’s, at Northend, the Delville of this 
part of the world. I hop* Naboth's vineyard flou- 
rishes : it always has my good wishes, though ] am 
not near enough to partake of its fruit*. The town is 
now empty, and, by most people, called dull ; to me 
it is just agreeable, for I have most of my particular 
friends in town, and my superfluous acquaintance 1 can 
very well spre. My lom Carteret is at llawncs ; my 
lady Carteret is in town, nursing my lady Djsart, who 
is brought to tad of a very fine son, and iu hopes of 
my lady Weymouth’s being soon under the same cir- 
cumstance. 1 have not seen my lord Bathurst since I 
was at his house in Gloucestershire ; that is a mischief 
I believe you have produced ; for as long us I could 
entertain him with au account of his friend the dean, 
he was glad to see me ; but lately we have been great 
strangers. Mrs. Donellan sometimes talks of making 
a winter's visit to Dublin, and Ins vanity enough to 
think you ate one of those that will treat her kindly ; 
her loss to me will ta irreparable, beside the mortifica- 
tion it will ta to me to have her go to a place where I 
should so gladly accompany her. I know she w ill lie 
just, and tell the rea>< us why 1 could not this year 
take such a progress. After having forced myself into 
your company, it will ta impertiuent to make you a 
longer visit, and destroy the intention of it ; which wits 
only to assure you of my being, sir, your most fuithful 
and obliged humble servant, M. Plndarves. 

FROM MR POPE AND LORD HOLINUBROKE. 

September 13. 1734. 

I have ever thought you as seusihlc as any man I 
knew of all the delicacies of friendship; and yet I 
fear (from w hat lord B. tells me you said in your last 
letter) that you did not quite understand the reason of 
my late silence. 1 assure you it proceeded wholly 
from the tender kindness I taar you. When the limit 
Is full it is angry at all wotds that cannot come up to 
it; and you are now the man in all the world 1 am 
most troubled to write to, for you are (lie friend 1 have 
left whom I am most grieved about. Death has not 
done worse to me iu separating j*>or Gay, or any other, 
than disease and absence in dividing us. 1 am afraid 
to know how you do, since most accounts 1 have give 
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me )h«Sii for yon, anil I am unwilling to tell you the 
condition of my own health. If it were good 1 would 
nee you ; and yet if 1 found you in that very condition 
of deafness which made you fly from us while we were 
together, what comfort could we derive from it? In 
writing often I should find great relief, could we write 
freely ; nod yet when 1 have done so you seem, by not 
answering in a very long time, to feel either the same 
uneasiness 1 do, or to attain from some prudential 
reasons. Yet 1 am suie nothing that you uml 1 would 
say to each other (though our whole souls were to be 
laid open to tbe clerks of the pust-office) could hurt 
either of us so much, in the opinion of an honest mail 
or good subject, as the intervening officious imperti- 
nence of those goers la-tween us, who in England pn- 
teud to intimacies with you, and in Ireland to inti- 
macies with me. 1 cannot but receive any that cull 
upon me in your name, and in truth they take it in 
vain Uhi often. I take all op|tortmiities of justifying 
you against these friends, especially those who know 
all you think and write, and repeat your slighter 
verses. It is generally on such little scraps that 
witlings feed ; and it is hard tl»e world should judge 
of our housekeeping from what we fling out to the 
dogs, yet this is often the consequence. But they 
treat you still w-orse, mix their own with yours, print 
them to get money, and lay them at your door. This 
1 am satisfied w .is the case in the “ Epistle to a Lady ;** 
it was just the same hand (if I have any judgment in 
style) which printed your “ Life and Character” before, 
which you so strongly disavowed in your letters to 
lord Carteret, myself, And others. I was very well 
informed of another fact which convinced me yet mure; 
the same person who gave this to lie printed, tillered to a 
bookseller a piece in prose of yours, as commissioned 
by you, which lias since ap|ieared and lieeti owned to 
lie his own. 1 think (1 say once more) that 1 know 
your hand, though you did not mine in the “ Essay on 
Man.'' I beg your )»irdnn for not telling you, as I 
should had you I wen in England ; hut no secret can 
cross your Irish Sea, and every clcik in the |**t-office 
had known it. I fancy, though you lost sight of me 
in the first of those essays, you saw me :n the secoud. 
The design of concealing myself was good, and hud its 
full effect; I was thought a divine, a philosopher, and 
what not ; and my doctrine had a sanction I could 
not have given to it. Whether I can proceed iu the 
same grave march like Lucretius, or must descend to 
tli** gaieties of Horace, I know not, or whether I can 
do either; but he the future as it will, I shall collect 
all the |>ost iu one fair quarto this winter, and seud it 
you, where you will find frequent meution of yourself. 
J was glad you suffered your writings to be collected 
more completely than hitherto, iu the volumes I daily 
expect from Ireland ; I wish it had been in more 
pomp, but that will be done by others; yours are 
beauties that can never be too finely dressed, for they 
will ever lie young. I have only one piece of mercy 
to heg of you; do not laugh at my gravity, but per- 
mit ine to wear the heard of a philosopher, till 1 pull 
it olf and make a jest of it myself. It is just what my 
lord Bolingbroke is doing with metaphysics. 1 hope 
ou will live to see and shire at the learned figure 
e will make on the same shelf with Locke and Alai 
branebe. 

You sec how I talk to you (for this is not writing); 
if you like 1 should do so, why not tell me so? if it 
be the least plrasuio to you, I will write once a-week 
most gladly ; but can you abstract the letters from 
the person who writes them, so far as not to feel more 
vexation in the thought of our separation, and those 
misfortunes which occasion it, than satisfaction in the 
nothings he can express? If you can, really and from 
my heart 1 canuot. I return again to melancholy. 


Pray, however, tell me, is it a satisfaction ? that will 
make it one to me ; and we will think alike, as friends 
ought, and you shall hear from me punctually just 
when you will. 

BY LORD BOLING BROKE. 

Our friend, who is just returned from a inrogress of 
three months, and is setting out in three days wi'h 
me for the Bath, where he will stay till toward the 
middle of' October, left this letter with me yesterday, 
and I cannot seal and des|>atcli it till 1 have scribbled 
the remainder of this page full. He talks very poinje- 
ously of my metaphysics, and places them iu a very 
honourable station. It is true I have written six let- 
ters and a half to him on subjects of that kind, and I 
propose a letter and a half more, which would swell the 
whole up to a considerable volume. But he thinks 
me fonder of the name of an author than I am. When 
he and you, and one or two other friends have seen 
them, uitit magnum then! rum mihi a/ it, 1 shall not 
have the itch of making them more public. I know 
how little regard you pay to writings of this kind ; hut 
I imagine that if you can like any such, it must lie 
those that strip meta;iliy9ics of all their homliast, keep 
within the sight of every well-constituted eye, nnd 
never bewilder themselves while they pretend to guide 
the reason of others. I wrote to you a long letter 
some time ago, and sent it hy the post. Did it come 
to yiHir hands, or did the inspectors of private corre- 
spondence stop it, to revenge themselves of the ill said 
of them iu it! Vale et me ama. 

PICKLE- HERR I NO TO MR. FAULKNER-* 
SlRRAtl,* — Are not you the rascal that makes so free 
with my family? Had you ouce recollected that, 
graceless and despised as he is, that same serj- anl 
Kite,, was my brother, and, however marred iu the 
making, was horn to be as great a man os myself ; hud 
you thought with what vengeance a man iu my high 
stutiou can espouse any one's quarrel, and esjiecially 
that of a sinking brother, durst you presume to run 
these lengths? Mark what I ain going to say ; bitter 
is the sorrow, hot, sour, and cutting is the sauce you 
are to taste after your merry conceits on my poor bro- 
ther; and what mortal can expect I letter that meddles 
with the very worst of the family of the Pickle*. Re- 
collect at last, and tremble! Whom hast thou of- 
fended aud stirred up to wrath, thou little pitiful 
swad ? More would I say to thee, hut that 1 take 
thee right ; I look upon thee only as the foul pipe 
through which the tilth aud nastiness of the whole 
nation is squirted in the teeth of my unfortunate bro- 
ther, the uiilucky graceless dog, that has brought all 
this ou hituself; but ulas, my brother! But, however 
provoked, are your scribbling spitfires never to be sa- 
tisfied 1 One should think that hy this time, if the 
poor soul had not enough, they certainly had ! I* it 
not sufficient for them to see a man of learning and 
law, a man of singular illimitable eloquence, a man 
of unparalleled graceful action, a man of unspeakable, 
inconceivable truth, justice, and sincerity, exempluiy 
religion, strict virtue, nice honour, and sterling Wurth 
in general, past Sliding out? I say, is it not sufficient 
to see a luminary like this now shining iu meridian 
lustre, but auou set for ever iu a puddly cloud ? Is it 
not sufficient to see him so unmasked and stigma- 
tized that he can be no longer a tool even for a court 

• Indorsed l»y Dr. Swift, " An excellent droll paper. " 

b This hum. irons letter, although addrawd to Mr F*aJ 
wiu* ultimately designed Tor the entertainment of l)r. Swift 

e Bettesworth, *CTK«nt-al law, whose chsiaetcr i« well k iowu 
for the u»>iiill he mule upon Dr. Swift in* the year 1?S& « >u 
ftei|iienlly persecuted by the young poet* under the u u«vf 
•cr |caul Kite. 
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•harper, and (what’s wor»t of all for him) no longer 
to be in pay with them ? I« it not sufficient to see 
his poor skull (God help it) incurably bumped and 
bulged by that damnable bounce of his against the 
pulpit coniish? Is it not sufficient to see with what 
pain and shame he wriggles along by that confounded 

splinter of the bar he lately got thrust into his , 

and which has led him a running sore to his dying 
day f Is it not sufficient to see him, all the last term, 
walk about in merry sadness, an idle spectator in the 
courts, wliere he was not retained even for his most 
noted talent of dirt-flinger ? O you swarms of green 
counsels and attorneys! I wonder not to see you 
posted about Idler's Comer* looking sharp as dinner- 
less mni for a lucky pop on a client; but why, oh! 
why should this ever be the case of my hapless bro- 
ther? O fortune! fortune! cruel are thy sports! Is it 
not sufficient to see him doubly tormented in putting 
a good countenance on treatment which is inwurdlv 
gnawing and consuming him ? in which state his whole 
comfort is, that for half a score years at least his con- 
science could never upbraid him : O the comfort of 
an easy conscience! Is it not sufficient to see him at 
Ballyspellin, and everywhere he goes, the common butt 
of gil* 1 , wink, and titter ? Is it not sufficient that, after 
what has been flying about since 1m? left it, be knows 
not how to show his face in town, nor how to stund the 
infinite mortifications he is to meet with this winter? 
Is it not sufficient that, as his case stands, it is the ser- 
jeant against all the world, and all the world against 
the serjeant ? Wretched case, when a creature has not 
even the cheap relief of common pity! And is not all 
this sufficient ? No, the virulent crew tell me that, as 
long os the terrible tumour in his breast continues liard, 
the caustic and corrosives must be applied, and that 
none but injudicious quacks would talk of emollients 
and lenitives, until some at least of the corrupt and 
foetid matter is discharged. In short, they tell me 
that as Idng os the cause remains, and the world likes 
the operations, the cure must go on the same way ! 
Well, go on. ye scoundrels, goon! and make him as 
wretched and contemptible os you can; and when you 
have done your worst, I will make a provision for him 
that shall alarm you all ; shall make some hurst with 
envy, and others to look on him with a merry face, 
whom they so long beheld with hatred and derision. 

To keep neither him nortbe world longer in suspense, 
know ye that I will take him home to myself, and after 
a little of my tutoring, not a turn in his intellects, ex- 
pression, or action, (which now are subject of satire,) 
that shall not soon neconne matter of high panegyric. 
O ye dogs you, I will set him over all your heads ! i 
will advance him to n place of performance which 
he was horn for, and which (however he thought of it 
all the while) he was not ill bred to ; and there he is 
sure to meet with the honour and applause he might in 
vain expect on any other stage. 

As for your part, little jert whipper-snapper Faulk- 
ner, is it Lise fear, or is it insufferable vanity in you 
to talk of correction from the hands of my brother? 
Had you been anything above the sorry remnant of 
a man, you might perhaps come in for the honour of a 
gentle drubbing ; but a little rascal that has already 
one leg in the grave, what satisfaction or credit 
would it be to him to lieal thee abominably, or even 
slay thee outright ? No, hut, sirrah, if our brother 
doctor Anthony b were alive, rot you, in spile of your 

■ Idler's Corner Isa liookneller'a shop, the corner of High- 
street and Christ Church lane, Dublin, near the four courts 

b A whimsical kind of man who had abundance of low hu- 
mour, and frequently used to entertain tlie schoolboys nud 
populace with his harangues and pleasantry, mounted upon a 
ladder in some corner of a street. He died about ci^ht or tun 
years l«cfore the date of this letter. 


rascally Keven-bail, a And vour scribbling janissaries 
be should set up his wheel just before your door, and 
on his pole, thrust up your fundament, he should twirl 
you about till your brains tumbled down into the hol- 
low of your wooden shin-bone, and till all the bones 
in your sk in rattled and snapped like pipcstoppers in a 
bladder. Take that from your sworn ami mortal 
enemy, Pickle-H Kit king. 


PROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Hampstead. October 4. 1734. 

Mr dear snd worthy Friend, — You have no reasou 
to put me among tlie rest of your forgetful friends ; for 
1 wrote two long letters to you, to which I never received 
one word of answer. The first was about your health ; 
the last I sent a great while ago by one I)e la Mar. I 
can assure you with great truth that none of your friends 
or acquaintance has a more warm heart toward you 
than myself. I am going out of this troublesome 
world ; and you among the rest of my friends shall 
have my last prayers and good wishes. 

The young man whom you recommended came to 
this place, and I promised to do him what service my 
ill state of health would permit. I came out to this 
place so reduced by a dropsy and an asthma that I 
could neither sleep, breathe, eat, nor move. 1 most 
earnestly desired and begged of God tliat he would 
take me. Contrary to my expectation, upon venturing 
to ride (which I had forborne for some years, because 
of bloody water) I recovered *iy strength to a pretty 
considerable degree, slept, and had my stomach again ; 
but I expect the return of my symptoms U{K>n my re- 
turn to London, and the return of the winter. I am 
not in circumstances to live on idle country life ; and 
no man at my age ever recovered of such a disease 
further than by an abatement of the symptoms. What I 
did 1 can assure you was not for life but ease. For 1 am 
at present in tlie case of a man tliat was almost in har- 
bour, and then blown hack to sea ; wbo has a reasonable 
hope of going to a good place, and an alwolutc cer- 
tainty of leaving a very bad one. Not that 1 have 
any mrticular disgust at the world ; for I have os great 
comfort in my own family, and from the kiudness of 
my friends, as any man; but the world, in the main, 
displeases me ; and 1 have too true a presentiment of 
calamities that are likely to befall my country. How- 
ever, if I sbould have the happiness to see you liefore 
I die, you will find that I enjoy the comforts of life 
with my usual cheerfulness. I cannot imagine why 
you are frighted from a journey to England. The 
reasons you assign are not sufficient ; the journey I am 
sure would do you good. In general I recommend 
ridiug, of which I have always had a good opinion, 
and can now confirm it from my own experience. 

My family give you their love and service. The 
great loss 1 sustained in one of diem gave me my first 
shock ; and the trouble I have with the rest to bring 
them to a right temper, to bear the loss of a father who 
loves them, and whom they love, is really a most sen- 
sible affliction to me. 1 am afraid, my dear friend, we 
shall never see one another more in this world. I shall, 
to the last moment, b preserve my love and esteem for 
you, being well assured you will never leave the paths 
of virtue and honour; for all that is in this world is 
not w'orth the least deviation from that way. It will 
be great pleasure to me to hear from you sometimes ; 
fur none can be with more sincerity than I am, my 
dear friend, your most faithful friend and humble ser- 
vant, Jo. Aibotbnot. 

* Keren bsyl was a rant name for the mob of the Liberty o. 
St Patrick- 

Ds: Arbuthnot died In March, 1734. 
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FROM SIR WILLIAM KOWNES.s 

From my Ohvnratory in the Purllameot- 
hou*r, October 18. 1734. 

•Slit. — Thorp are a sort of gentlemen, who, after great 
labour and cost, have at last found out that two dishes 
of meat will not cost half so much as live or six, and 
yet answer the end of filling the bellies of as many as 
usually fill upon the live or six. 

I have considered that a like sort of reduction in 
other articles may have the like proportion of good 
effect ; as for instance, when any one l>c*peaks a pair of 
shoes, a pair of stockings, or a piir of gloves, they 
should bespeak a pair and a half of each, and make use 
of these turn about : I am very confident they will an- 
swer the end of two pair; by which good management 
a quarter put of the exjiense in those articles may lie 
saved. Perhaps it may lie objected, that this is a spoil- 
ing of trade; to which 1 answer, that when the makers 
of those sorts of ware shall reduce their rates a quarter 
|»art, (instead of enhancing them os has lieen done in 
some late years unreasonably,) and now ought to be 
reduced according to the rates of wool ami leather ; 

Then it may l>e reasonable to bespeak two pair in- 
stead of a pair and a half. 

Another objection may be started as to gloves, with 
a query, Which of the hands shall be obliged with two 
gloves 1 To this I answer. That generally the left hand 
is Used hut seldom, and not exposed as the other to 
many offices ; one of which in particular is the hand- 
ling of ladies. For these reasons two gloves ought to 
be granted to the right hand. 

There are many oilier frugal improvements, which, ! 
a* soon as I have discoursed Thomas Turner, the Qua- j 
ker, who is now upon finding out the longitude, and j 
further improving the latitude, I shall l>e able to de- 
monstrate what sort of meat, and the joints, will best 
answer this frugal scheme, as likewise m clothing and 
other parts of good economy; and they shall be com- 
municated to you by, sir, your most humble servant, 

Philo Mai. 


TO MR. POPE. 

November 1, 1734. 

I HAVE yours with my lord Bolingbroke's postscript of 
September 15 ; it wsis long on its way, and for some 
weeks after the date I was very ill with my two iuve- 
terate disorders, giddiness and deafness. The latter is 
pretty well off, hut the other makes me totter towards 
evenings, ami much dispirits me. But I continue to 
ride and walk, both of which, although they lie no 
cures, are at least amusements. I did never imagine j 
you to be either inconstant, or to want right notions of 
friendship, hut I apprehend your want of health ; and 
it has been a frequent wonder to me how you have been 
able to eufertaiii the world so long, so frequently, so 
happily, under so many bodily disorder*. My lord 
Boliugbroke say* you have been three months rambling, 
which is the best thing you can possibly do in a sum- 
mer season ; and when the winter recalls you, we will 
for our own interest leave you to your own speculations. 
God be thanked, I have dime with everything and of 
every kind that requires writing, except now and then a 
letter; or, like a true old man, scribbling trifles only fit 
for children, or schoolboys of the lowest class at best, 
which three or four of us read and laugh at to-day, 
and bum to-morrow. Yet what is singular, I never 
am without some great work in view, enoiign to take 
up forty years of the most vigorous, healthy man : 
although I am convinced that I shall uever be able to I 
finish three treatises that have lain by me several years, I 
and want nothing but correction. My lord B. said in 
his postscript that you would go to Bath in three days; 

» I intoned, " A humorous project,' i 


we since heard that you were dangerously ill there, and 
that the newsmongers gave you over. But a gentleman 
of this kingdom, on his return from Bath, ass and me 
he left you well, and so did some others whom 1 have 
forgot. 1 am sorry at my heart that you are pestered 
with people who cotne in my name, and I profess to you 
it is without my knowledge. I am confident I shall 
hardly ever have occasion again to recommend ; for 
my friends here are very few, and fixed to the freehold, 
from whence nothing hut death will remove them. 
Surely I never doubted about your *' Essay on Man 
and 1 would lay any odds that 1 would never fail to 
discover you in six lines, unless you had u mind to 
write l>elow or beside yourself on puriiose. 1 confess I 
did never imagine you were so deep in morals, or that 
so many new and excellent rules could be produced so 
advantageously and agreeably in that science from 
any one head. I confess in some few places I was 
forced to read twice ; I believe 1 told you before what 
the duke of Dorset said to me ou that occasion, how a 
judge here who knows you, told him that, on the first 
reading those essays, he was much pleased, but found 
some lines a little dark ; ou the second, most of them 
cleared up, and his pleasure increased ; on the third, 
he had no doubt remained, and then he admired the 
whole. My lord Bolingbroke’s attempt of reducing 
metaphysics to intelligible sense and usefulness will t>e 
a glorious undertaking; and as 1 never knew liirn fail 
in anything be attempted, if he had the sole manage- 
ment, so I am confident lie will succeed in this. I 
desire you will allow that I write to you both at pre- 
sent, and so 1 shall while I live; it saves your money 
and my time; and he being vour genius, no matter to 
which it is addressed. 1 am happy that what you write 
is printed in large letters, otherwise, between the weak- 
ness of my eyes and the thickness of my hearing I 
should lose the greatest pleasure that is left me. Pray 
command my lord Boliugbroke to follow that example, 
if I live to read his metaphysics. Pray God bless you 
both. I had a melancholy account from the doctor of 
his health. I will answer his letter os soon os I can. 

I am ever entirely yours, Jonathan Sw ift. 


FROM THE REV. MARMADUKE PHI UTS. 

MursUm. in Souwrwtshire, 
November St, 1734 . 

Sir, — You may lie assured that I should not have de- 
nied myself so long the pleasure of that great jiri vilege 
and favour you allowed me at our parting, of cor- 
responding with you while I staid in England, but 
that 1 waited to give you some account of the success 
of your kind and friendly negotiation for me in tho 
letter you were so good to give me to lord Orrery, and 
that 1 could not do before this week ; for though I 
delivered ray credentials to his lordship near a month 
ago, yet wc did not talk over the affair till very lately ; 
for as 1 thought it my duty to wait his time and leisure, 
I did not press him for an answer ; and as I have all 
the reuson in the world to imagine, from the inuny 
friendly offices you have done me, that you would 
rejoice at any good that may befall me, so I can at 
length tell you that it was as favourable as I could 
well wish for, considering every thing and circumstance 
attending that affair ; for it seems the scheme in re- 
lation to Mr. Taylor’s giving my mother and me so 
much money for our good-will in the lease can nevci 
take place, for many very good reasons his lordship 
gave me, which are too tedious now to trouble you 
with ; and therefore he only told me in general terms 
that, as he thought our^casc a little hard und severe, 
somcwli.it or other at the expiration of the lease must 
be done for me, but in what maimer it was not possible 
for him to say ; which surely was as much a* nnj con- 
sciunable and reasonable man (and God forbid tluit I 
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should ever prove otherwise) could expect; in short, 
his kind reception of me at Marston, and the handsome 
manner he has behaved himself toward me in every 
particular since I came to him, has been like lord 
Orrery himself ; and now to whom must I attribute all 
this? not to any merit or conduct of my own, for 1 am 
conscious of none, but to the worthy dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, who takes delight in doing all the good he can 
to those who have the invaluable happiness and honour 
of being acquainted with him ; and therefore what a 
monster of ingratitude should I be not to acknowledge 
the channel through which this intended bounty of his 
lordship is to flow to me, let it be more or less! Ag- 
tiosco f intern ; fur without controversy, you have been 
the means of bringing all this about ; for which I shall 
say no more ; being but bitter bad at making speeches) 
but the Lord reward you, and to assuie you good sir 
that this your act of friendship muiiet et manebit alta 
tnenle repost um. His lordship told me that he would 

auswcr your letter very soon ; and as his pen and head 
infinitely transcend mine, it is likely yon will have then 
a clearer and better account of this matter than 1 can 
possibly give you. 

1 have been under an unspeakable concern at an 
account I lately saw from Ireland of a return of your 
old disorders of giddiness and deafness; but I still 
flatter myself that it is not so bad with you as my 
fed m have represented it, which makes me long impa- 
tiently to hear how you really are; but 1 am in hopes 
your usual medicina gymnast ica will carry it oil ; it it 
does not, more the pity say I, and so will all say, I 
am confident, that know you; but surely ten thou- 
sand times more pity is it that you are not like one of 
Gulliver’s Stmldbrugs, immortal; but alas! that can- 
not be, such is the condition of miserable man ; which 
nuts ine often in mind of the following lines 1 have 
somewhere or other met with, which I apply now and 
then to myself, by way of cordial : — 

What's past we know, and what's to com© must be, 

Or good or bad, l* much the same to me; 

Since death must end my joy or misery, 

Fix'd be ray thoughts ou Immortality. 

nut hold ! I believe I Win to preach ; and it i, well 
if yuu du not think by tbu time that I imagine mj-jelf 
in llathenny- pulpit instead of writing a letter to the 
dean, aud therefore I forbear. 

1 know writing in your present circumstances must 
be so very troublesome and uneasy to you that I am 
not quite so unreasonable as to expect it from you ; 
but whenever your health permits you, it will be an in- 
finite pleasure and satisfaction to me to hear from you ; 
and the safest way of sending a letter to me will be 
under cover to lord Orrery, at Marston, near Fromc, in 
Somersetshire. I shall trouble you, sir, with my com- 
pliments to my very good friends and neighbours, lady 
Acheson and her mother, for whom I have a very real 
esteem and value, and also to Dr. Helshaxn aud his 
lady, and with my very affectionate love and service 
to all my Suuday companions at the deanery. b 

I have no novelties to entertain you with from 
hence; for here we lead a very retired and perfectly 
rural life; hut when l get to London (which I be- 
lieve will not be till after Christmas, trecause, as I am 
within ten or a doxcu miles of Bath, 1 have some 
thoughts of making a trip thither, and try what good 
those waters will do me), you may depend upon 
having an account of what passes in the political and 
learned world that is possible for me to come at and 
convey to you, aud I hope to be then honoured with 

• Mr. Philips’s heaefiea. near Dublin. 

t, It customary for the doctor's friends anil acquaint* 
n u> visit him on Stiudav aHernootu. and spend the stoning 
wall him ; *■ Unit every one’ who was at lci»uic to go there was 
auto of uii-eUog variety of good company 


all your commissions and commands in that place; 
for 1 wish for nothing more than an opportunity of 
showing with how much gratitude and true esteem for 
all your favours, I am, sir, your must obedient and 
much obliged bumble servant, 

Marmadoke Philips. 

I have seen your friend Mrs. Cope at Hath, and she 
desired me to send her compliments to you. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Loudon, November 7, 1734. 

Do not accuse me of forsaking yon : indeed it is not 
(he least in my thoughts ; hut 1 heard you were ill, 
and had no letter from you, so doubted being trouble- 
some. I was about two months ago at my own house, 
aud had my duke and duchess with me. The rest of 
my time was divided between lord president [Spencer] 
and Knowle. 1 have now left their graces in the coun- 
try, where 1 hope they will not stay long; for she has 
been very ill, though now recovered. 

I am always more frighted when my friends are 
sick there, because there is neither physic nor phy- 
sician that is good ft>r anything. Indeed I cannot 
answer whether your lord-lieutenant will be the same 
or not. All that 1 can say is, that if he asks my consent 
for it he shall not have it. 1 have no acquaintance 
with the duke of Chandns, nor I believe has the duke 
of Dorset much. Aud to be sure it would l»e to no 
purpose to ask him for those records 1 * again, because, 
if he would have parted with them, he would have 
doue it on your asking. Aud whether it be useful or 
not, just to him, yet few people would care to part 
with what must enhance the value of their libraries ; 
but if he succeeds the duke of Dorset, then for certain 
he will be easily persuaded to make a compliment of 
them to the kingdom. Your friend Dr. Arbuthnot, » 
hear, is out of order again. 1 have not seen him 
lately, and 1 fear he is in a very declining way. I 
fancy it would be prudigiously good for your health to 
come to England, which would be a great pleasure to 
your most sincere old friend and humhle servant, 

E. G EH MAIN. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVE* 

Gloucester, November 20, 1734. 

■Sih, — I am truly concerned at your having been so 
much out of order; I most heartily wish you constant 
health and happiness, though that is of little use to 
you, aud only serves to do honour to myself, by show- 
ing I know how to prize what is valuable. 

1 should have returned you thanks much sooner for 
the favour of your last letter, hut when I received it 
I was preparing for my journey hither, and have ever 
since ban io great a disorder in oue of my eyes, that 
till this moment 1 luive not been able to make my 
acknowledgments to you, I wouder you should he at 
a loss for a reason for my writing to you : we all love 
honour and pleasure ; were your letters dull, do you 
imagine my vanity would not be fond of corresponding 
with the dean of St. Patrick's? But the last reason 
you give 1 like best, and will stick by, which is, that 

These records were manuscript* relating to the history of 
Ireland, which hail been collected by sir James Warn (who was 
recorder of Dublin) l*for«, after, and during the troubles of 
1641. When lord Clarendon was lord-lieu tenant, in 16*6, ho 
got these manuscript* from the heir of sir James, aud brought 
them into Ragland. Alter lord Clarendon's death they were 
sdd to the hon. Mr. Hrydges, afterwards duke of Chaudoa. 
The catalogue of them wns printed in 1697, in the large folio 
catalogue of all the libraries both iu Knglaud and Ireland, and 
the de-in hating read that account ol them, was very desirous to 
procure them tor public u*c. Sue a letter w Hum by the de:ua 
to the duke of Cltandos. dated August 31. 1734. soliciting lib 
gran* to present them to llu? public library at Dublin, iu this 

volume 
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I am n more militant nymph than all your goddesses 
of much longer acquaintance ; and furthermore, 1 ven- 
ture to promise you are in no danger of receiving a 
bouhtde , if that defends on my will. As for those 
fasting days you talk of* they are, I confess, alluring 
halts, ami I should certainly have been with you in 
three packets, according to your commands, could I 
either fly or swim ; but I am a heavy lump, destined 
for a few years to this earthly element, and cannot 
move about without the concurrent assistance of several 
animals that are very expensive. 

Now for business : os soon os I received your letter 
I went to your brother Lonsdown, and spoke to him 
about the duke of Cbandos. He desired me to make 
his compliments to yon. and to tell you lie was very 
sorry he could be of no service to you iu that affair ; 
but he has had no manner of correa {toudcnce or even 
acquaintance with the duke these fifteen years. I 
have put it, however, into hands that will pursue it 
diligently, and I hope obtain for you what you desire; 
if they do not succeed you must not call me negli- 
gent; for whatever lies in ray power to serve you, is of 
too much consequence for me to neglect. 

I have left my good friend and your humble ser- 
vant, Mrs. Donellun, behind me in London, where she 
meets with little entertainment suitable to her under- 
standing; and she is a much fitter companion for the 
Dublin Thursday Society than fur the trilling com- 
pany she is now engaged in ; and 1 wish you hud her 
with you (since 1 cannot have her), because I know 
she would be happier thau where she is, and my wish 
1 think no bad one for you. Neither my eyes nor 
paper will hold out any longer. I beg my compli- 
ments to all your friends, and am, sir, your most faith- 
ful humble servant, M. Pendauves. 


FROM MR. JARVIS * 

Ham|Hon. November 24, 1734. 

Dear Mh. Dean, — You can hardly imagine how re- 
joiced I am at finding my old friend the bishop of 
Worcester*? so hale at R.l-t! No complaint ; be does 
but begin to stoop, and 1 am forced myself, every now 
ami then, to awaken myself to walk tolerably unright, 
famous os I was lately for a wight of uncommon vi- 
gour, and consequently spirits to spare. If ever I see 
Dublin again, and your Teague escapes banging so 
long, I will myself truss him up for non-admittance 
when you were in a conversable condition. 1 am sure 
the lady will send you Mr. CunollyV 1 picture with 
pleasure, when I tell her you expect it. Our friend 
Pope is off and on, here and there, everywhere and 
nowhere, a ton ordinaire, and therefore as well os we 
can hope for a carcase so crazy. He assures me he 
has done his duty in writing frequently to the dean, 
because he is sure it gives you some amusement., as he 
is rejoiced at all yours; therefore you must write 
away. Upon inquiry. I learn that exercise is the l>est 
medicine for your giddiness. Penny made Mrs. Pen- 
darves happy with a print of yours, and I do not fail 
to distribute them to all your well-wishers. I am, 
dear dean, yours most alfcctiouately, 

Charles Jarvis. 

I held out bravely the three weeks' fogs, &c., and am 
very well. 

■ That in. dining upon two or three dUhes at the deanery | 
which, in compatisuQ of magnificent tables, the doctor used to 
call fasting. 

t> A celebrated painter, contemporary with sir Godfrey 
Kueller- 

« Dr- John Ilou^'h. bishop of Worcester. 

d Sfieaker of the house of commons, one of the lurds-jiutkes, 
and a commissioner of tlu* revenue iu Ireland. 


FROM MU. POPE. 

Twiekeuhnm, December 1 J, 1734. 

I am truly sorry for any complaint you have, and it 
is in regard to the weakness of your eyes that I write 
(as well as print) in folio. You will think (1 know 
you will, for you have nil the candour of a good un- 
derstanding) that the thing which men of our age feel 
the most is the friendship of our equals ; and that 
therefore whatever ailed* those who are stept a few 
years before us, cannot but sensibly affect us who are 
to follow. It troubles me to hear you coinplain of your 
memory, and if I am in any part of my constitution 
younger than you, it will he in my remembering 
everything that has pleased me in you, longer than 
perhaps you w*ll. The two summers we {tossed to- 
gether dwell always on my mind, like a vision which 
gave me a glimpse of a better life, and better company, 
than this world otherwise afforded. I ain now an di- 
vidual upon whom no other depends; and may go 
where I w ill if the wretched carcase I am annexed to 
did not hinder me I rumbled, by very easy journeys, 
this year to lord Hathurst and lord Peterborough, who 
upon every occasion commemorate, love, and wish for 
you. I now {visa my days between Du w ley, lauidon, 
and this place ; not studious nor idle ; rather polishing 
old works than hewing out new. I redeem now und 
then a paper that has been abandoned several years; 
and of this sort you will see one which I inscribe to 
our old friend Arhuthnot. 

Thus far I had written, and thinking to finish my 
letter the same evening, was prevented by company, 
and the next morning found myself in a fever, highly 
disordered, and so continued in l>ed for five days, and 
in mv chamber till now ; but so well recovered as to 
hope to go abroad to-morrow, even by the advice of 
j Dr. Arbuthuot. He himself, poor man, is much broke, 

| though not worse thau for these two last mouths he has 
1 been. He took extremely kind your letter. I wish 
to God we could mice meet again, before that sepa- 
ration which yet I would be glad to believe shall re- 
I unite us ; but he who made us, not for ours, but his 

I ' purposes, knows only whether it be for the better or 
the worse that the affections of this life should or 
should not continue into the other: und. doubtless it 
is as it should lie. Yet I am sure that while I am 
here, and the thing that I am, I shall tie imperfect 
I without the communication of such friends as you ; 
you are to me like a limb lost and buried in another 
country ; though we seem quite divided, every acci- 
i dent makes me feel you were once a part of me. 1 

I always consider you so much as a friend, that I forget 
you are an author, perhaps too much ; but it is as 
much as I would desire you would do to me. How- 
ever, if 1 could inspirit you to bestow correction upon 
those three treatises which you say are so near com- 
pleted, I should think it a better work than any 1 can 
pretend to of my own. I am almost at the end of my 
morals, as I have been long ago of my wit; my system 
is a short one, and my circle narrow. Imagination 
bos no limits, and that is a sphere in which you may 
move on to eternity : but where one is confined to 
truth (or to speak more like a human creature, to the 
appearances of truth), we soon find the shortness of our 
tether. Indeed, by the help of a metaphysical chain 
; of ideas, one may extend the circulation, go round und 
round for ever, without making any progress beyond 
i the point to which Providence has pinned us ; hut this 
j docs not satisfy me, who would rather say a little to no 
purpose than a great deal. Lord Uoliugbruke is vo- 
luminous, but he is voluminous only to destroy vo- 
I 1 times. I shall not live, I fear, to see that work printed; 

I he is so taken up still (in spite of the monitory hint 
given in the first line of my Essay, — 
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•I Awake, my St. John, leave nil meaner things 
To low ambiiioa nod tho pride of kings)." 
with particular men, that he neglect* mankind, and is 
•till a creature of this world, not of the universe : this 
world, which is a name we give to Europe, to England, 
to Ireland, to London, to Dublin, to the court, to the ; 
castle, and *0 diminishing till it conies to our own 
affairs, and our own person*. When you write (either 
to him or to me, for we accent it all as one), rebuke j 
him for it, a* a divine if you like it, or a* a badineur, , 
if you think that more effectual. I 

What I write will show you that my head is yet ] 
weak. I had written to you by that gentleman from , 
the Hath, but I did not know him, and everybody 
that comes from Ireland pretends to be a friend ol the 
dean'*. I am always glad to see any tliat are truly 
so, and therefore do not mistake anything 1 said so | 
as to discourage your sending any such to me. Adieu. 


PROM Dll. SHERIDAN. 

December *3, 1734- 1 

Dear Sih, — M r. R. Hamilton is glad the venison got 
safe to you ; it was carried by a county Cavan man 
in the 73th year of his age, who went off on Wednes- I 
day morning, was Rick with us on Saturday night, in 
all 104 miles. He was much affronted that a young 

fellow was proposed for the expedition There s a 

county Cavan man for you ! 

As for myself, 1 am grown thirty years younger, 
oy no other method than eating, drinking and breath- 
ing freely in this Elysium of the universe. Happy 
will it be for you (if I misjudge not, and very seldom 
1 do, as you yourself can witness, who have known 
me above sixteen years, and I believe a little more, if 
my memory fails me not, as I have no reason to think 
it does ; for I do not find it in the least impaired) to 
convey yourself into the finest apartment of our Ely- 
sium, I mean to Castle Hamilton, where you will find 
a most hearty welcome, and all the delights this 

world cau give Rut you must take me along with 

you. 

Nothing could give me greater pleasure than to 
bear tliat your iunocent subjects of the Kevin-Bayl* 
escaped the gallows, in spite of Ilettisworthb and 

all his add hay rents If he were to make them a 

holiday, it should make one for me and my boys like- 
wise. 

Sunday we had a very hard frost — yesterday morn- 
ing fair — the afternoon, all night, and this morning 
to ten, was rain — now fair again, hut lowering. 

We are just now going to dinner at captain Per- 
rott's, where your health is never omitted, both as 
dean and drapier. I forgot to tell you that there is 
a drapier s club fixed in Cavan of about thirty good 
fighting fellows; from whence I remark you have the 
iieart of Ireland. Vid. Grierson's new map. — There 
is another Cavan Bayl for you. c 

I have no more to trouble you with, but my good 
wishes for your long health and happiness. 1 ami 
dear sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Sheridan. 

If you go out of town before I return, leave the key 

of your strong-box with Jane, that I may put my 

money among yours. 

■ T>r Swift used to call the people who lived in the liberty 
of St. Patrick's bis subjects: and without doubt thrv would 
have fought up to their knees in blood for him ; so much was 
he beloved 

b The right spelling of this name is Betti-* worth, coutfantly 
pronounced ns a wont of two syllables, until some poems hail 
come out against him, and then Mr. B**tte* worth affected to pro- 
nounce it m three syllables, to which this spelling by Dr. 
Sheridan alludes. 

c Alluding to the inhabitants of the liberty of St. Patrick's 
having formed themselves into a body guard for Swift, upon 
lk* U-r worth s threatening personal violence against him. 


TO MRS DING LEY. 

December t*. 1734. 

Prat God bless you, and restore your health, and 
give you many happy new years. I send you your 
usual Christmas-box. 1 will see you as soon us I can, 
1 am tolerably well, but have no security hi continue 
so. We must all submit, both by piety and necessity. 
1 am ever entirely yours. I send you two bottles u/ 
wine.* Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. 

January 14. 1735. 

MY Lord, — I am assured that your grace will have 
several representations of an affair relating to the uni- 
versity here from some very considerable persons in 
this kingdom. However, I could not refuse the ap- 
plication made me by a very worthy person of that 
society who was commissioned by some principal 
members of the body to desire my good oflices to vour 
grace; because they believed you thought me an 
honest man, and because 1 had the honour to be known 
to you from your early youth. The matter of theii 
request related wholly to a dreadful apprehension they 
lie under of Dr. [John] Whetcombes endeavour to 
procure a- dispensation for holding his fellowship along 
with that church jTrcfermeut bestowed ou him by youi 
grace.* The person sent to me on this message gave 
me a written paper containing the reasons why they 
hope your grace will not be prevailed upon to gran*, 
such a dispensation. I presume to send you ati ab- 
stract of these reasons ; because I may boldly assure 
vour grace? that party or faction have not the least 
concern in the whole affair ; and as to myself, it hap* 
pens tliat I am an entire stranger to Dr. IN hetcombe. 

It is alleged “That this preferment given to ll e 
doctor consists of a very large parish, worth near 
600/. a-year, in a very fine country thirty miles from 
Dublin; that it abounds very much with papists, and 
consequently a most important cure, requiring the 
rector's residence, heside some other assistant; which 
being so rich, it might well afford. # 

“ That a* to such dispensations, they find in their 
college book* but three or four instances since the revo- 
lution, and these in cases very different from the pre- 
sent: for those few livings which had dispensations to 
be held with a fellowship were sinecures of small 
value, not sufficient to induce a fellow to leave his 
college ; and in the body of those dispensations is iu- 
I sorted a reason for granting them. That they weie 
such livings a* could be no binderaucc in the discharge 
| of a fellow’s duty. 

« That dispensations are very hurtful to their su- 
: ciety ; because they put a stop to the succession of 


■ It was known by an accident, a'tcr Dr. Swift » memory 
failed, that he allowed an annuity of 32/. to Mm Ihnglcy: but 
instead of doing this with the pride of n benefactor, or gratify mg 
hU unde try making her reel Vr dependence. he always pre- 
tended that he acted as her agent, and that the money he paid 
her was the produce of a certain sum which she had iu tho funds ; 
and the better to save appearances, ho always took her receipt, 
i and sometimes would pretend with great seeming vexation, that 
she drew upon him before he had received her money from 
London. However, lie was punctual in paving it quarterly. 
He used to write the receipt himself in the following form every 
quarter-day. and sent it to lie signed by the messenger who 
carried the* money : — 

Jnly 2ith. 1737. 

*• Received from Dr. S»ift. dean of Nt. Patrick s, the 
sum of 131. sterling, in full for one quarter’s rent ol 
payments out of funds in England, by advance ofwha* 
will lie due to me at Michaelmas next, in this year 
1737 : the said dean always p*)iug me one quarter by 
advance. 1 s.iy, received by me, R*. DtKot.*T. 

Mrs. Dinslev died lx'foreher benefactor in July. 1743. 
b lie had a higher preferment Doc. 23 following, being i aired 
to the united sec* of Onufert and Kilroarduagh. lie wastrans 
luted to tho archbishopric of Cashel, Aug. 23, 1 i3S ; and died 
. iu 1754. 
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fellowships, and thereby give a check to that emu la* 
tion, industry, and improvement in learning which 
the hopes of gaining a fellowship will best incite 
young students with. 

** That, if this dispensation should take place, it may 
jirove a precedent for the like practice in future times; 
which will lie very injurious to the society, by en- 
couraging fellows to apply for dispensations when 
they have interest enough to get preferments, by which 
the senior fellows will l>e settled in the college for 
life ; and thus, for want of a succession any other way 
than by death or marriage, all encouragement to 
young diligent students will lie wholly lost. 

f{ Tliat a junior fellowship is of very small value, 
and to arrive At it requires good sense as well as long 
and close study; to which young students are only 
encouraged by hojies of succeeding, in a reasonable 
time, to be one of the seven seniors, which hopes 
will be quite cut off when those seniors are perpetuated 
by dispensations. 

u That the fellows at their admittance into their 
fellowships take a solemn oath never to accept of any 
church preferment above a certain value, and distance 
from Dublin, as long as they continue fellows; to 
which oath the accepting of a dispensation by Dr. 
Whetcombe is directly contrary, in both particulars of 
value and distance. 

“ That at this time there is a set of very hopeful 
young men, in long And close study, to stand for 
the first vacant fellowship, who will l>e altogether 
liscouraged and drop their endeavours in the pur- 
suit of learning, by being disappointed in their hopes 
of Dr. Whetcombe’s leaving the college, and open- 
ing a way for one of them to succeed in a fellowship." 

These, my lord, are the sum of the reasons brought 
me by a very worthy person, a fellow of that college, 
and recommended by some of the most deserving in 
that body ; and I have shortened them as much as I 
could. 

I shall only trouble your grace with one or two of 
my own remarks upon this subject. 

The university, and in some sense the whole king- 
dom, are full of acknowledgment for the honour 
your grace has done them, in trusting the care of 
one of your sous* to l*e educated in the college of 
Dublin, which hopes to he always in your grace's 
favour : and by your influence, while you govern 
here, as well as the credit you will always deserve 
at court, will ever desire to be protected in their 
rights. 

Your grace will please to know, that a fellowship 
in this university differs much, in some very import- 
ant circumstances, from most of those in either of 
the universities in England. 

My lord George will tell your grace, that a fel- 
lowship is here obtained with great difficulty by the 
number of candidates, the strict examination in many 
branches of learning, and the regularity of life and 
manners. It is also disposed of with much solemnity : 
the examiners take an oath at the altar, to give their 
vote according to their consciences. 

The university is patron of some church preferments, 
which are offered to the several fellows downward to 
the lowest in holy orders. 

I beg your grace to consider, that there being very 
little trade here, there is no encouragement for gentle- 
men to breed their sons to merchandise : that not 
many great employments, in church or law, fall to the 
share of persons born here: t hat the last resource of 
younger sous is to the church : where, if well be- 
friended, they may chance to rise to some reasonable 

t> Lord George, hi* gr ice's third son. Hi* lordship wtu 
under the tuition of Ur. Whetcombe and Mr. Motley, th* one a 
senior, the other a junior fellow of Triuity College, Dublin. 


spiritual maintenance: although we do not wait in- 
stances of some clergymen well Unit and of good 
reputation, who have been, and still are, curates for 
thirty years ; which has lieen a great discouragement 
to others who have no other means left to provide for 
their children. 

Your grace will not want opportunities, while you 
continue in this government, and by your most de- 
served favour with his majesty, to make Dr. Whet- 
combe easier in his preferment, by some addition that 
no person or society can have the least pretence to 
complain of. And I humbly beg your grace, out of 
the high veneration I liear to your person and virtues, 
that you will please to let Dr. W hetcombe content 
himself for a while with that rich preferment, (one 
of the liest in the kingdom.') until it shall lie in your 
way further to promote him to his own content. If, 
upon his admittance to his fellowship, he took an 
oath never to accept a church living thus circum- 
stantiated, and hold it with his fellowship, it will lie 
thought hardly reconcilable to conscience to receive 
a dispensation. 

I humbly entreat your grace to forgive this long 
trouble I have given you ; wherein I have no sort of 
interest except tliat which proceeds from an earnest 
desire that your grace may continue, os you have 
begun from your youth, without incurring the least 
censure from the world, or giving the least cause of 
dixcouteut to any deserving person. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MRS. DONNELLA1V. 

London. January 19, 1735. 

•Sir, — My brother tells me you are so good to inquire 
after me, and to speak in a very kind manner of me, 
which as it gives me the greatest pleasure, so it raises 
in me the Tiighest gratitude. 1 find I have a great 
advantage in being very inconsiderable; I dare believe 
people sincere when they profess themselves my friends; 
I consider I am not a wit, a beauty, nor a fortune ; then 
why should I be flattered ? I have but two or three 
qualities that I value myself upon, and those are so 
much out of fashion that I make no parade of them ; 
I am very sincere, I endeavour to lie grateful, and I 
have just sense enough to discern superior merit, and 
to be delighted with the least approbation from it. My 
brother some time ago gave me hopes of receiving a 
letter from you, but he now tells me your ill state of 
health has made writing uneasy to you. I grieve much 
at my loss, but more at the occasion of it; and I write 
now ouly to return my liest thanks for your good 
opinion and designs, nut to solicit new favours, or give 
you the trouble of answering this. I hope next summer 
to be in Ireland, where I shall expect to receive your 
answer in person, when the sun, with its usual hlessings, 
•hull give us this additional one of restoring you to 
that state of health that all those who have the happi- 
ness of knowing you, either os a friend and companion, 
or lover of you' country, must with the greatest earnest- 
ness desire. You will laugh perhaps, sir, at my saying 
I ho|>e to see Ireland this year; indeed, the generality 
of our country folks who spend a little time here, uud 
get into any tolerable acquaintance, seem to forget they 
have any other country till a knavish receiver or their 
breaking tenants put them in mind of it ; hut I assure 
you I have so little of the fine lady in me that I prefer 
a sociable evening in Dublin to all the diversions of 
Loudon, and the conversation of an ingenious friend, 
though in a black gown, to all the powdered ton pet at 
St. James’s. What has kept me seven years in Ixnidon 
is the duty I owe a very good mother of giving her 
my company since she desires it, and the convenience 
1 enjoy with her of a house, coach, and servants at my 
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command. I suppose, sir, you know Mr*. Pondarve* 
*ms been for some time at Gloucester ; she has pre- 
ferred a pious visit to a sick mother, in a dull country 
town, to Loudon iu its gayest dress ; she tells me she 
designs next month to return to us; the only uneasiness 
1 shall have in leaving London is the parting with so 
valuable and tender a friend ; but as she promises me 
that if I stay in Ireland she will make it another visit, 
I think for the g xnl of my country I must leave her. 
Rut while I am indulging myself in telling you my 
thoughts and designs, I should consider 1 am perhaps 
making you a troublesome or unseasonable visit ; if 
So, use me as all impertinent things should be used ; 
take no notice of me ; all I designed iu writing to you 
was to let you know the high sense I have of all your 
favours, and that I am, with the greatest gratitude and 
esteem, sir, your most obliged obedient humble servant, 
H. Donnbllan. 

I beg you will lie so good to give my best wishes and 
sendees to Dr. Delany and Dr. Hclsham. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

February 13, 1735. 

You are a tine gentleman indeed to teach his grace of 
Dorset such saucy words; and we have quarrelled so 
much about it that 1 do not know hut I shall oblige 
him to meet me behind Montague-house. He says it 
is some time ago that he commaruietl me to write to you 
to oMure you be thought himself very much obliged to 
you for your letter, and that he takes it as a proof of 
your friendship ami good-will to him. So far 1 own 
is true ; lie did humbly beg the favour of me to write 
you this a gi eat wtulc ago; but I understood lie lud 
something else more to say, so delayed writing; and 
though 1 cannot but own 1 have seen him pretty often 
since, yet (at the times I Could speak to him) my addle 
head constantly forgot to a«k him what he had to say. 
So now he say* he will do his own business and write 
to you soon himself. 

The countess [of Suffolk] lias quitted the court 
liecause, after a long illness at Rath, siie did not meet 
with a reception that she liked; though her mistress 
appeared excessively concerned, and expressed great 
uneasiness at parting with her; and my opiniou is that 
not only her master and mistress hut her very enemies 
will have icosou to repent the part they have acted by 
her. 

Now 1 have answered all I can tell you that you 
want to know, 1 bid my dear deau adieu. 


ROM THE EARL OP STRAFFORD.* 

Loodua, February It, 1735. 

Sib, — To honour, and esteem, and admire you is 
general to all that know or have heard of you; but to 
be pleaded witli your commands, and glad and diligent 
to obey them is peculiur to your true friends, of which 
numlier 1 am very desirous to 1* reckoned. On re- 
ceiving your letter by Mr. Skerret, ] immediately un- 
dertook to do him the best service I could, and thought 
myself happy iu having advanced his affair so far as 
to get bis petition to the bouse of lords read and agreed 
to, and a peremptory clay agreed to for his being (as 
this day) beard ex parte if the other party did not put 
in their answer before. I likewise got several lords to 
attend ; but on printing bis case, our new lord-chan- j 
cellor [Talbot] (who at present has a great sway in j 
the house) fouud out that the petition 1 had presented 
fur Mr. Skerret had not fully explained matters to the 
house ; because, upon comparing dates, the jietition of 
apjieal lost year was presented late in the sessions; and 

• He bad been ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the states-^vnern) during the tivaty for the peace of 
Utruda 


that though there was then an order fur the respondent? 
to put iu their answer iu live w eeks (the usual lime for 
cause's in Ireland; yet the parliament did not sit above 
a fortnight after, so that it was impossible for the re- 
spondents’ answer to be put iu by that time. Tliat the 
parliament being dissolved, the respondents iu Ireland 
might expect to have been served with a new order this 
session, which it did not appear was done ; and that 
though iu the courts below, if answers were not put iu, 
tliey proceeded to bear causes ex parte ; yet there was 
this difference, that there they always allowed u time 
for the defendant to have his cause re- heard ; but in 
the house of lords our decrees are (inal, and it would 
be bard for any person by surprise to be absolutely cut 
out from making his defence. The whole house seem- 
ing to be of the same mind, they put off the cause for 
Thursday live weeks, and ordered the res]Hmdents, in 
the mean time, to l»e served with an order to put in 
their answer; and if they did not answer by that time 
the house would proceed absolutely to hear the cause 
ex parte. I must owu to you the chancellor proposed 
to put it off only for a mouth ; and it was I alone 
desired it might be for five weeks, giving for a reumwi 
that, since the appellant was disappointed once, after 
having been at the expense of feeing his counsel, be 
might not be so a second time; and since his adver- 
saries were ready to make all the chicane ttossihle, they 
might not have the pretence for another by saying as 
the usual time was five weeks, and this order but for a 
month, they expected they were to heal lowed the usual 
time; so I thought it was better giving them a week 
more than leaving them any room for further chicane. 
As I have not seen your friend Mr. Skerret since this 
order, I do not know bow be takes it; but I was re- 
solved to give you this account of wliat happened but 
a few hours ago, that you might lie convinced of my 
diligence to gratify you in everything you desire of, 
sir, your moat sincere faithful bumble servant 
As the house of commons were but yesterday on the 
practice of opening letters, you will not wonder if I 
expect this to lie opened. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Deanery -bourn*, Dublin, Mnrrli I, 1735. 

My very owm and odd Friend, — I received lately a 
very acceptable present which you were pleased to send 
me, which was an engraved picture of you, very hand- 
somely framed, with a glass over it I take your re- 
membrance of me very kindly, and give you my hearty 
thanks. I have no other way to show my gratitude at 
present than by desiring anotlnr favour from you, 
which, however, will lie less exjx'nsive. Mr. Singleton, 
the king's prime-set jeant here, is one of the first among 
the worthiest primus in this kingdom ; of great honour, 
justice, truth, good sense, good nature, and knowledge 
iu his faculty ; tiiis gentleman, whom 1 have the honour 
to know, although his business he too gieat to allow me 
the happiness of seeing him as often as I desire, hath 
commanded me to lecomnieud the bearer, Mr. 
Richardson, agent to the Derry society, whereof you 
are a memlier. From such u recommendation as the 
prime-seijeants I will engage that Mr. Richardson is a 
very deserving man, and that whatever he desires of you 
will l>e perfectly just and reasonable. 

And now, my goud friend, give me leave to inquire 
after your health, which I hope is much better than 
mine. Are you often iu your coach at Higligate ami 
Hampstead f Do you keep cheerful coin j any i I 
know you cannot drink, but I hope your stomach fur 
eating is not declined ; and how ure you treated by 
the gout? These and many more particulars 1 desire 
to know. 

; The people who read news have struck me to tt* 
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heart by the account of my dear friend doctor Arhufh- 
not’s death ; although I could expe*ct no less by a letter 
1 received from him a mouth or two ago. Do yon 
sometimes see Mr. Pojie? We still correspond pretty 
Constantly. He publishes poems often mid better than 
ever, which I wonder at the more, l**cauae he cum- 
plains, with too much reason, of his disorders. What 
a havoc lias death made among our friends since that 
of the queen! As to myself, I am grown leaner than 
you were when we parted last, and am never wholly 
free from giddiness and weakness, and sickness in my 
stomach, otherwise I should have been among you two 
or three years ago, but now I ilesjiairof that happiness. 
I ride a dozen miles as often as I can, and always walk 
the streets, except in the night, which my head will 
n it siifter me to do. Hut my fortune is so sunk that I 
cannot afford half the necessaries or conveniences that 
I can still make a shift to provide niyself with here. 
My chief supjwirt is French wine, which, although not 
equal to yours, I drink a bottle to myself every day. 
I keep three horses, two men, and an old woman, in a 
large empty house, and dine half the week, like a king, 
by myself. Thus 1 tell you my whole economy, 
which, I fear, will tire you by reading. Pray God 
keep you in health and happiness ; and do me the 
justice to believe that I am, with true esteem and 
friendship, dear sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Jonathan Sw ift. 

You see by my many blotting* and interliuiugs what 
a condition my head is in. 

FROM LOUD CARTERET. 

Jormjrn street, March 6, 1735. 

Slit, — I had the honour of your letter, and attended 
the cause yesterday, and the day befure; it went for 
your friend upon the justest principle, and that unani- 
mously. He did not only carry his cause before the 
house, hut his future cause springing out of this, is 
mended by the decree. The chancellor said, the re- 
spondent had more reason to np|>eal than the appel- 
lant. Mr. Lindsay, who informed you right in all 
the matters you mentioned to me, will inform you, on 
perusing our decree, of the reason of the clinncellor s 
expression. I have a partiality for captain Rowley in 
everything but judicature; and in that capacity, if 
judge Lindsay and I sat together, I fancy, by what 1 
know of him, that we should seldom disagree. 

1 thank you fur taking notice of the prosperous 
events that have happened to my family. If alliance 
and the thoughts of prosperity can bind a man to the 
iutere-t of bis country, I am certainly bound to stand 
by liberty; and when you see me forgetful of that, 
may you treat me like Traulus and Pistorides.* I atn 
impatient for four volumes, said to be your works, for 
w hich my wife aud I have subscribed ; and wc ex- 
pected a dozen of copies from Mr. Tickcli last packet. 

I intend these works shall be the first foundation of 
the libraries of my three grandsons. In the meantime 
they will be studied by my son aud sous-in-Iaw. 

1 desire you will condescend to make my compli- 
ments to I)r. Delauy, for whom I have a most hearty 
esteem, though 1 know he thinks me not serious enough 
ujmii certain arduous points of antiquity. 

Sir, that you may enjoy the continuance of all hap- 
piness is my wish; as for futurity, I know your name 
will l»e remem ijeml, when the names of kings, lords- 
lieuteuauts, arctioisliops, and parliament politicians 
will lie forgotten; at last, you yourself must fall into 
oblivion, wliich may Happen in less than a thousand 
years, though the term may he uncertain, and will 
depend on the progress that barbarity and ignorance 
may make, notwithstanding the sedulous endeavours 
to the contrary, of the great prelates in this and suc- 
a Joshua, lord Alien, aud Uklurd Tlghc, «q. 


ceeding ages. My wife, my mother, my mother-in- 
law, my &c M &c.,&c., all join with me in good wishes to 
you; and I hope you will continue to believe that I 
am, with the greatest respect, sir, your most hum hie 
mid most obedient servant, Cahtkhkt. 

TO WILLIAM PULTBNEY, ESQ. 

Dubliu. MarrhS, 1735. 

Sir, — Mr. Stopford going to England upon some j»ar- 
ticnlar affair, 1 gladly complied with his desire, that I 
should do myself the honour of writing to you, 
because, as useless os I am, aud although I shall 
never have the happiness to see you, yet my amhitiuu 
to have some small place in your memory will live as 
long as myself. 

1 will do an unmannerly thing, which is, to Ixqtieath 
you an epitaph for forty years hence, in two words, 
Vltimua lirtttumorum. You never forsook your party. 
You might often have been as great as the court can 
make any man so ; hut you preserved your spirit of 
liberty when your former colleagues had utterly 
sacrificed theirs; and if it shall ever begin to breathe 
in these days, it must entirely lie ow ing to yourself and 
one or two friends. But it is altogether impossible for 
any nation to preserve its liberty long under a tenth 
part of the present luxury, infidelity, and a million of 
corruptions. We see the Gothic system of limited 
monarchy is extinguished in all the nations of Eurojie. 
It is utteily extirpated in this wretched kingdom, and 
yoms must be the next. Such has ever been human 
nature, that a single man, without any superior ad- 
vantages either of body or mind, but usually the 
direct contrary, is able to attack tweuty millions, and 
drag them voluntarily at his chariot-wheels. Hut no 
more of this. I am as sick of the world as I am of 
age and disease, the last of which I am never whoUv 
without. 1 live in a nation of slaves, who sell them- 
selves for nothing. My revenues, though half sunk, 
are sufficient to support me in some decency. And 1 
have a few friends of great woitli, who, when I visit 
them, or they me, agree together in discovering our 
utter detestation of ull proceeding both here and there. 

' //ere eal vita aoluturum nu.se ra ambilione gravique. I am 
under the displeasure of the court for Hxiug up a true 
W big epitaph in iny cathedral, over the burying- 
place of old Schumberg, and fur some other tilings of 
equal demerit or disaffection, wherew ith I am charged ; 
perhaps also fur some verses laid to my charge, and 
published without my knowledge or consent; wbereiu 
you and another person are understood to be meant by 
initial letters. 

1 desire your pardon for the trouble I gave in 
recommend iug a gentleman to your protection, who 
has an appeal before the house of lords; wherein I was 
prevailed on by an eminent jicrson in the law, who, by 
a miracle, was raised to the bench iii tlie*c very times, 
although he be a man of virtue aud learning in a great 
degree. Dear sir, you have nothing to desiie in this 
world hut good health, good times, the proqierity of 
your family (wherein you have my constant prayers), 
and deserving friends. 1 have often said that I never 
knew a more easy man to live with than yourself; and 
if you had only a poor 10,000/. a year, I would com- 
mand you to settle 1000/. of it oti roe to live in your 
next neighbourhood ; hut us for our friends at Twick- 
enham ami Dawley, I have told them plainly that 
they are both too speculative and temperate for me to 
accept their invitation, and infinitely too philosophical. 
The bearer, Mr. Stopford, has such infinite obligations 
to you for your favours to him, and is, in all respects, 
so very deserving a gentleman, that I am suie you 
never lepented the good office you have done him at 
my recommendation. But lie only ath'iids you ou 
perfect gratitude; for he knows very well you are 


y Google 
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what is now called a disaffected person. You are, in , 
the modern sense, u friend to popery, arbitrary jwwer, 
and the pretender ; and therefore he has just politics 
enough not to trouble you with helping him by the 
hand to better preferment ; and 1 pray God, while 
tilings continue as they are, that it may be never in 
your power to make a curate or an exciseman. 

You will hear perhaps that one Faulkner has 
printed four volumes, which are called my works : lie 
has only prefixed the first letters of my name ; it was 
done utterly against my will ; for there is no property 
in printers or booksellers here, and I was not able to 
binder if. I did imagine that after my death the 
several London booksellers would agree among them- 
selves to print what each of them had by commoi. 
consent; hut the man here has prevented it, much to 
my vexation, for I would as willingly have it done 
even in Scotland. All this ha* vexed me not a little, 
as done in so obscure a place. I have never yet looked J 
into them, nor, I believe, ever shall. You will find 
Mr. Stopford the same modest, virtuous, learned man 
that you last saw him ; but with a few more years 
and a great deal more flesh, beside the blessing of a 
wife and children. I desire to present my humble 
service to yours. I pray God bless and assist you in 
your glorious endeavours for the preservation of your 
country, and remain, with tiie truest respect, sir, your 
most obedient and obliged humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

You will sec by the many blunders in words, 
syllables, and letters, what a condition my giddy head 
is in. 


FROM WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQ. 

London, March 11, 17S3. 

Dear Sir, — I have often desired our friend Pope, 
when he wrote to you, to allow me a corner of his 
letter to assure you of my most humble service, but 
the little man never remembered it, and it was not 
worth troubling you with a letter of my own on so 
insignificant an occasion. 

Your recommending Mr. Lorinan to me gives me 
great pleasure and satisfaction, as it is an instance 
of your kind remembrance and friendship. I pro- 
mise you, whoever at any time comes to me from 
you shall be sure of meeting with the utmost of ray 
endeavours to serve them. I am glad I can acquaint 
you Mr. Lorinan has all the success he could expect 
or wish for ; his cause was a good one, and he had 
the honour of having it greatly attended. When it 
was over, he asked me (but in a very modest way) 
whether it was possible to get him made receiver of 
the new hishop of Derry’s rents 1 1 told him I 

would try; I did so, found it would not succeed, and 
so dropped it immediately. 

What do you say to the bustle made here to pre- 
vent the man* from being an English bishop, and ' 
afterward allowing him to be good Christian enough • 
for an Irish one 1 Sure the opposition, or the ac- 
quiescence, must have been most abominably scan- 
dalous. By what 1 can learn of Dr. Rundlc’s cha- 
racter (for I am not in the least acquainted with him 
myself), he is far from being the great and learned 
man his friends would have the world believe him, 
and, much further yet from the bad man his enemies 
represent him. Our right reverend brethren con- 
tinue to dwell together in the strictest political unity ; ! 

• Dr. Thoma* Bundle wut promoted to the rich «ce of Tterry I 
la Ireland, in February, 1733, aftet brini< prevented from net- 
tins the nee of Gloucnter. in Englaud, which had been intended | 
fnt him in November. 1734. Tlie dispute concerning hi* pro- 
motion to the see of Gloucester was between the chancellor and j 
the bishop of Iximlou : the chancellor «u his friend, and the 
bishop hi* enemy. 


whether it be like the dew of Hermon upon the bill 
of Sion, or like the ointment that ran down into 
Aaron’s beard to the skirts of his clothing, I cannot 
say, hut I am sure it is a good joyful thing for the 
ministers to behold. This has enabled them to pre- 
vent any inquiry into the scandalous method of 
nominating, instead of electing the sixteen Scotch 
peers : and these and they together make a most 
dreadful body in that house. Wc are not quite so 
bad in ours, but I own to you that I am heartily 
tired of struggling to no purpose against the corrup- 
tion that docs prevail, and I sec always will prevail 
there. Poor Arbuthnot, who grieved to see the wick- 
educss of mankind, and was particularly ashamed of 
his own countrymen,* is dead. He lived the last 
six months in a bad state of health, and hoping every 
night would be his lust ; not that he endured any 
bodily pain, but as he was quite weary of the world, 
and tired with so much bad company. What I have 
said of the doctor may perhaps deter you from coming 
among us ; but if you had any thoughts of visiting 
England this summer, 1 can assure you of some 
friends who wish to live with you aud know how to 
value and esteem you ; among them there is none 
that does so more sincerely than, dear sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

William Pulteney. 

Mrs. Pulteney is very much your humble tenant 
and joins in inviting you here next summer. 


TO WILLIAM FITZHERBERT, ESQ. 

March 19, 1753. 

Sir, — I had some days ago a very long letter from 
a young gentleman whom I never saw, but by the 
name subscribed I found it came from a younger son 
of yours, I suppose your second. He lajs before me 
in a very particular manner the forlorn condition he 
is in by the severities of you and vour lady, his 
mother. He freely owns his boyish follies when he 
was first brought up to town, at fourteen years old, 
but he appeals to Dr. Sheridan for the improvement 
he made in the doctor’s school, and to his tutor for 
his behaviour in the college, where he took his de- 
gree with particular credit, being made one of the 
moderators of his class, by which it appears that he 
passed for one of the four best scholars in it. His 
letter contains four large pages in folio, and written 
in a very small hand, where he gives a history of his 
life from the age of fourteen to the present time. It 
is written with so much spirit, nature, and good 
sense, as well as appearance of truth, that having first 
razed out the writer’s name, 1 have shown it to 
several gentlemen, my friends, of great worth, learn- 
ing and taste, who all agree in my opinion of the 
letter, and think it a pity that so hopeful a youth 
should not have proper encouragement, unless he 
has some very disagreeable faults, whereof they and 
I are ignorant. When I had written thus far Dr. 
Sheridan came to sec me ; 1 read your son's letter 
to him, and he was equally pleased with it, and jus- 
tified the progress the young man had made in his 
school. I went this evening to visit a lady who has 
a very great esteem and friendship for you and Mrs. 
•••••: she told me “ That the young man’s 
great fault was too much pertness and conceit of 
himself, which he often showed in your house and 
even among company,” which 1 own is a very bad 
quality in any young man, and is not easily cured ; 
yet I think if I had a son who had understanding, 
wit, and humour, to write such a letter, I could not 
find in my heart to cast him off, but try what good 
advice and maturer years would do toward amend- 
* He was a natiic of Scot la nil. 
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ment ; and in the mean time give him no cause to 
complain of wanting convenient food, lodging, and 
raiment. He lays the whole weight of his letter to 
me upon the truth of the facts, and is contented to 
Maud or fall by them. If lie be a liar, he is into the 
bargain un unpardonable fool, aud his good natural, 
as well as acquired parts, shall be an aggravation to 
me to render him more odious. I hear he is turned 
of one-aud-tweuty years; and what ho alleges seems 
to be true, that lie is not yet put into any way of 
living, either by law, physic, or divinity, although in 
his letter he pretends to have studied the tirst on 
your promise to send him to the Temple, but your 
mind altering, and you rather choosing to send him 
to Leyden, he applied himself to study physic, and 
made some progress iu it, but for many mouths he 
has heard nothing more from you, so that now he is 
in utter despair, loaden with the hatred of both his 
parents, and lodges in a garret in William-street, 
with only the liberty to dine at your house, and no 
further care taken of him. 

Sir, although I have seldom been in your company, 
it is many years since I had the honour of being 
known to you ; and I always thought, as well as 
heard, that you were a geutleman of great honour, 
truth, knowledge, modesty, good-nature, and cau- 
dour. As to your lady, I never saw her but ouee, 
and then but for a few minutes ; she has the charac- 
ter ot being a very polite and accomplished person, 
and therefore, very probably, her son's rough, over- 
weening, forward behaviour among company with 
her, without that due deference which only can re- 
commend youth, may be very disgustful to her. Y'our 
son desires me in his letter to apply to some friends 
who have most credit with you, that you will please 
to put him into some way of life ; and he wishes 
that those friends would be so generous to join in 
contributing some allowance to support him at Ley- 
den. I think it would have been well if he had beeu 
sent to sea in the proper time, or had now a com- 
mission in the army. Yet if he were the original 
writer of that letter sent to me under his name, I 
confess myself so very partial as to be extremely 
sorry if he should not deserve and acquire the favour 
of you and your lady, in which case, any parents 
might be forgiven for being proud of such a son. I 
have no acquaintance with his tutor, Dr. King, but 
if I can learn from those who have, I shall be glad to 
hear that he confirms the character of the young man's 
good parts and learning, as Dr. Sheridan has done. 

1 entreat your pardon for this long letter, and for 
offering to interfere in a domestic point where I have 
no information but from one side ; but I can faith- 
fully assure you that my regard is altogether for the 
service and ease of you aud your lady and family. 

I have always thought that a happy genius is seldom 
without some bent toward virtue, and therefore de- 
serves some indulgence. Most of the great villains 
I have known (which were not a small number) 
have been brutes in their understandings as well as 
their actions. 

But I have already run out my paper, as well as 
your patience. I shall therefore conclude with the 
sincere profession of being, with great esteem and 
truth, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MRS. PRATT. 

London, April 4, 1735. 

Sir, — I think you know me sufficiently not to doubt 
of a letter any way coming from you being accept- 
able, therefore any omission but that cannot fad of 
au excuse from me, whose friendship is pleasingly 


gratified by the honour of having It returned from 
one of your distinguished talents and merits whose 
life I wish to preserve, but wish more to make it 
agreeable to you by the full enjoyment of health, 
friends, fortune, and situation ; my next desire should 
be that I had a power to coutribute to your attain- 
ment of any of these comforts. 

Your kind inquiries in relation to myself only jus- 
tify taking up your time with so insignificant a sub- 
ject, which I shall be particular upon merely in 
obedience to your commands. 

I have no obligations to the court, nor am I likely 
to have any ; I have to my lord Shclburue, whose 
house iu London is my settled habitation, though 
I am afraid two years will put an end to my good 
fortune, the lease of the house, which is an old one, 
being then expired ; and so perhaps may be that ot 
my life, which I have been long tired of. Added to 
my lord Shelburne's favours, I have great and many 
more than I can express here, to the duchess of 
Buckingham, whose table is my constant one, and 
her coach oftener mine than I ask for it ; beside 
fetching me every' day, and bringing roe home, 
makes me share in public amusements without ex- 
pense; and in summer the variety of change of air, 
which her station empowers her to take, and more 
her inclination to impart to her friends the benefit 
of, who cannot fail of being so to her if they have 
merit enough to be capable of being obliged by the 
most agreeable sincere manner to engage appro- 
bation and grutitude; then I hope you think I have 
enough to do justice, both in my thoughts and actions, 
to one so worthy’ of it. I am, sir, your sincerely 
obliged and affectionate humble servant, 

11. Pratt. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

.p April 6, 1739. 

1 art the first, you order me to give up my secre- 
taryship; and part the second, called postscript, you 
employ ed me about Dr. Sheridan's exchange, when 
the letters for it must have been at Dublin long be- 
fore yours came away. I wus just thinking that you 
was a little upon the dear joy ;• but to be sure, you 
were in the right, for what signified my secretaryship 
when I had no business. 

The countess of Suffolk did not give up the first 
employment at court, for she had no other than mis- 
tress of the robes, being 400/. a-year, which the 
duchess of Dorset had quitted to her, there being no 
lady of the bedchamber's place vacant, and it not 
being quite proper for a countess to continue bed- 
chamber woman. As to her part about Gay, that I 
cleared to you long ago, for to my certain knowledge 
no woman was ever a better friend than she by many 
ways proved herself to him. As to what you hint 
about yourself, as I am wholly ignorant what it is 
you mean, I can say nothing upon it. And as to the 
question, whether you should congratulate or condole t 
I believe you may do either or both, and not be in 
the wrong, for I truly think she was heartily sorry 
to be obliged by ill usage to quit a master and mis- 
tress that she had served so justly, aud loved so well. 
However, she has now much more ease and liberty, 
and accordingly her health better. 

Mrs. Floyd has a cough every winter, and gene- 
rally so bad that she often frightens me for the con- 
sequences. My saucy niece 1 * presents her service to 

* An Irish expression. 

b Mary, eldest daughter, and one of the coheirs of Thomas 
Chambers, of Hnnworth, in Middlesex. esq., by indy Mary 
Berkeley, »i»ter to earl Berkeley and to lady Betty Germain. 
She married April, 1736, lord Vere Beanclcrc, afterwards lord 
Vere. 
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parson Swift, The duchess of Dorset is gone to 
Path with lady Lambert for her health ; she lias not 
been long enough there yet to find the good effects 
of the waters, but as they always did agree with her, i 
I have great hopes they will now quite cure her 
colic. 

In all likelihood you are weary by this time of 
reading, and I am of writing, such a long letter, so 1 
adieu, my dear dean. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

April 5. 1735. 

Dear Sin, — Mrs. Perott has this instant invited my 
two eldest daughters to her house till such time as 1 
may be settled at Cavan. She is a lady the best 
housewife in Ireland, and of the best temper I ever 
knew. Her daughters are formed by her example, 
so that it is impossible to place them where they will 
have a better opportunity of learning what may be 
hereafter of real advantage to them. Dear sir, 1 shall 
impatiently wait your advice, for my affairs here re- 
quire a longer attendance than I expected. You 
will be so good as to let me know from Mr. Lingen* 
whether the duke of Dorset's letter be come in an- 
swer to the lords-justices, that I may hurry to Dublin, 
for people are here impatient at having their children 
so long idle. 1 am apt to believe that if you put this 
matter in what light you think proper to the lord- 
chancellor, he will not insist upon a punctilio, which 
may prove a great loss to me. The bishop of Kill- 
more can produce a letter 1 think sufficient to justify 
their excellencies the lords-justices in granting us 
patents. 

I wish you long health and happiness, and shall, 
dear sir, ever have a grateful sense of your friendship, 
and be, with all respect, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, Thomas Suekidan. 


FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHELL. 

[Dr. Throphilus Holton.] 

Cashell, April 7. 1735. 

Dear Sir, — I suppose by this time you have been 
informed that Mr. Dunkin was ordained here last 
Thursday, and that the recommendations got the 
hotter of my prejudices to his unhappy genius, which 
1 hope will in sonic degree convince you that your 
power over me is not yet quite worn out. 

It is one of the greatest evils that attends those 
whom fortune has forsaken, that their friends forsake 
them too ; and let me tell you that your not seeing 
me the whole winter 1 was last in Dublin was not 
a less mortification to me than all the hard sayings 
of the great parliament orators. However, I must 
own your takiug any occasion to write to rnc at all has 
made some amends, for though you seem designedly 
to cover it, 1 think I perceive some little marks of 
that former kindness which I once pleased myself to 
have had a share iu with your lawyer friends. When 
I conversed with politicians I learned that it was 
not prudent to seem fond of what one most desires, 
for which reason 1 would not tell you that if this 
accident of your poetical friend should open a way 
to our frequent meeting together again, and being 
put upon the old foot, as when 1 was your subject 
at St. Patrick’s, 1 should think myself the happiest 
man in the world ; but this I will say, that if it falls 
out so, this lust heavy period of my life will be much 
more tolerable than it is at present. 

I am now wholly employed in digging up rocks 
and making the way easier to the church, which if I 
can succeed in, I design to repair a very venerable old 
fabric that was built here in the tune of our ignorant 

• Ooc of the secretaries to the lords justice*. 


(as we arc pleased to call them) ancestors. I wish 
this age had a little of their piety, though we gave 
up iustead of it some of our immense erudition. 
What if you spent a fortnight here this summer 1 I 
have laid aside oil my country politics, sheriffs’ 
elections, feasts, &c. And 1 fancy it would not be 
disagreeable to you to see king Corinack’s chapel, 
his bedchamber, &c., all built, beyond controversy, 
above eight hundred years ago, when he was king, 
as well as archbishop. I really iutend to lay out u 
thousand pounds to preserve this old church, and 1 
am sure you would be of service to posterity if you 
assisted me in the doing of it, at least, if you approved 
the design, you would give the greatest pleasure, 1 
assure you, to your most affectionate and faithful 
humble servant, Tiieophilus Cashell, 


TO MR. THOMAS BEACH,* 

Merchant in Wrexham, Denbighshire. 

T<> be left at the Customhouse, and given to Stephen 
Lovel, esq., collector of the customs iu Chester. 

Dttblio. April 12. 1735. 

Sin, — After the fate of all poets, you are no favourite 
of fortuue, for your letter of March 31st did not 
come to my hands till two days after sir William 
Fownes’s death, who having been so long afflicted 
with the stone and other disorders, besides great old 
age, died about nine days ago. If he had recovered 
i should certainly have waited on him with your 
poem, and recommended it and the author very 
heartily to his favour. 1 have seen fewer good pane- 
gyrics than any other sort of writing, especially in 
verse, and therefore I much approve the method you 
have taken: I mean that of describing a person who 
pflssesseth every virtue, and rather waiving that sir 
William Fowncs was in your thoughts, than that 
your picture was like in every part. He bad indeed 
a very good natural understanding, nor wanted a 
talent for poctrj ; but his education denied him 
learning, for he knew no other language except his 
own ; yet he was a man of taste ami humour as well 
as a wise and useful citizen, as appeared by some 
little treatise for regulating the government of this 
city ; and I often wished liia advice hud been taken. 
1 read your poem several times, and showed it to 
three or four judicious friends, who all approved it, 
but agreed with me that it wanted some corrections. t* 
Upon which I took a number of lines, which are in 
all 209, the odd number being occasioned by what 
they call a triplet, which was a vicious way of rhy- 
ming, wherewith Dryden abounded, and was imitated 
by all the bad versifiers in Charles II. ‘a reign. Dry- 
den, though my near relation, c is one I have often 

• Mr. Thomas Beach, author of a poem, entitled “ Eugenio, 
or a Virtuous and If M»py Life.” It is dedicated to Mr. Hope. 
Tne author committed suiciie a few wvek* after publication of 
hi* poera, in 1737. 

b From a perusal of the printed poem, we find that Mr. 
Roach adopted every one of Hie dean's hint* and correction*. 
Even the triplet U discarded, and the poem now consist* of three 
hundred lines. 

« *• It is not easy to ascertain the exact degree of relation- 
ship lietwern Dryden and Swift. He is mid by hi* kiu-nrui, 
dean Swift, and by llawkessrorlh after him, to have Ijoro 
onr author’s fecund cousin, the grandson of Elualieih, one 
of the dang ter* of sir Erasmus Drideu: but this could not 
in* the case, for that lady wm married to sir Richard l*litlli|>ss, 
hart. The wife, therefore, of Thomas Swift, being acknow- 
ledged to luive lawn El italicth Dryden ; must be sought lor 
in some other branch of the Dryden latuily. From ' Mercu 
rim Rusticn*.’ i*. 75. it appears, that, in October. IMS. »he hail 
beside leu children, who *<i|ip1icated her plunderer* for bread, 
an in the cradle, and afterwards she had three more 

children; *o that she probably was younger than any of the 
daughter* of sir Erasmus Drideo, all of wb-KB, I believe, were 
boru before the year 1600 On her husband s living Wing so 
quartered, the profit* of it were consigned to J -mi than /‘ri/dcr., 
miniater, who was proi»bl> Uwr brother ; and they were the 
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blamed m well a* pitied. lie was poor, and in great 
haste to finish his plays, because by them he chiefly 
supported his family, and this made him so very in- 
correct; he likewise brought in the Alexandrine 
verse at the end of his triplets. I was so angry at 
these corruptions that about twenty-four years ago I 
banished them all by one triplet, with the Alexan- 
drine, upon a very ridiculous subject. I absolutely 
did prevail with Mr. Pope, and Gay, and Dr. Young, 
and one or two more, to reject them. Mr. Pope 
never used them till he translated Homer, which 
was too long a work to be so very exact in ; and I 
think in one or two of his last poems he has, out of 
laziness, done the same thing, though very seldom. 

I now proceed to what I would have corrected in 
your poem. Line (I, for han't, read want ; I abhor 
those han'ts and i coats, &c.,&c. ; they are detestable 
in verse os well as prose. L. 46, for whilst, put while. 
L. M3, derives, I doubt there is no verb deponent, 
but always active. L. 106, “ If Noll usurps, or 
James Noll is too much a cant word for a grave 
poem ; and a« to Janws, he was a weak, bigoted pa- 
pist, desirous, like all kings, of absolute power, but 
not properly a tyrant. L. 100, And midst, harsh and 
rough, the elision unluckily placed. L. 115, 116, ( 
cannot sorter an ill rhyme, such as seen and scene 
(I forgot the triplet in L. 108, which I wish wero i 
clipped of one of its three wings): and L. 110, to 
Glory, I wish it were in Glory. L. 118. Does. 
This word should be avoided as a mere expletive. 
L. 155, Does. The same fault. L. 161, The Ingrate. 
This verse is not right measure, but sounds very ill. 
L. 121, Cheerful, &c. This verse wants a verb, as 
are, or some other. 204, Does. L. 217, for pervade 
it should be pervades. L. 218, and grows, Quere, is 
not or more proper! L. 278, Cuzzoni famed. This 
is an expletive, not a proper epithet. L. 289, That 
dares. The word that, as it is placed, spoils the 
whole line, and is not proper, for the right word 
should be who. L. 294, Heasrend. I know not the 
reason for this word. Why not rather ascend f 1 
slipped 290, Than ; I suppose you only meant then . 
You will do right to read over your poem carefully, 
and observe where there be any more oversights of 
the same kind with those I have noted, and to be 
corrected, which you can do better than any other 
person. A friend can only see what is amiss, but 
the writer can mend it more easily. All you desire 
in relation to sir William Fownes is at an end by hie 
death, otherwise I should gladly have performed it 
in the best and most effectual manner 1 was able. 
As to the publishing it here, I utterly differ from 
you. No printer In this beggarly town, and enslaved 
starving kingdom, would print it without being paid 
his full charge of his labour, nor would he be able to 
sell two dozen unless he could afford it for a penny. 

1 would rather advise you to have it published in 
London by Motte or Lintot, or any other bookseller 
there who deals iu poetry. It would bear a shilling 
price ; but as I presume you are not much known os 
a poet in that great city, you should get some person 
of consequence to recommend it. 

children of i brother of »ir Erumm Driilen ; he had five 
toother*. If I am right in thin conjecture, the denn of St. Pa- 
trick's fa' her and our author were only second courini. Swill t 
grandfather. Thomas, had ten sons, of w hich the fifth, Jonathan 
(tdi.: dean's father), was probably named from Jouaihau I try den 
above mentioned, who was, 1 believe, his uncle. Another of 
the non* (who. as well as Jonathan, was an attorney) was called 
[hidtn Swift, in hounur of his mother; a circumstance which 
confii ms the tradition concerning the relationship between these 
two celebrated nieu. Swift, in one of his letters, calls Itryden 
hi. nrar relation; but in the last age a greater account was 
mad.- or consanguinity than at present. A second or third cou- 
sin wa* then considered as a near relation." — Sec Malones 
Life of Oryden. 

VOL. 11. 


As to what things were printed here on supposition 
they were uiiue, the tiling was done directly against 
my inclinations, out of the disdain I hail of their 
being published in so obscure and wretched a 
country. But I would have been well enough satis- 
fied if the booksellers in Loudon could have agreed 
among themselves to print them there. And 1 be- 
lieve they now repent they did not, because every 
printer there hath a properly in their copy; and what 
tilings are supposed to be mine belonged to several 
booksellers, who might have shared equally, accord- 
ing to tvhat copies they held. I have been called 
away till evening ; however, my paper could afford 
me but little more room if 1 had staid. I am, with 
true esteem, sir, your most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Queen-x|uare, April 2t, 1735. 

Dear Sir, — It was with great pleasure I had the 
favour of your most obliging letter by the hands of 
Mr. Richardson, agent to the Irish Society ; for ns I 
am always proud to receive your commands, he may 
depend upon any service I can do him that is in my 
power. When I say this I make you no great com- 
pliment ; for as that gentleman's merit has raised 
him to the post he now enjoys under the society, i| 
is hardly to be doubted but that his integrity ami 
good conduct for the future will easily preserve his 
i interest in that body. 

I am very sorry to hear that your old complaints 
from your head continue ; and the more so because 
j they have deprived your friends here of the great 
pleasure and satisfaction of seeing you among them, 
which is a sensible mortification to them indeed ; 
but I am very much pleased with the account you 
give of your way of living, because 1 am a living in- 
stance how the economy you are under must neces> 
sarily preserve your life many years. I have the 
gout sometimes, the asthma very much, and of late 
frequent pains in my bowels ; and yet, by keeping 
in a constant regular way, I battle them all, and am 
in much better health than 1 was twelve years ago, 
when four top physicians pronounced me a dead 
man, and seut me abroad to die. 1 ride when I 
can, but not in winter, for the fogs, and mists, and 
cold weather murder me. I drink a pint of claret 
at dinner (none ut night), and have a good stomach, 
with a bad digestion ; but I have good spirits, and 
am cheerful, thank God. 

I beg pardon for entertaining you so long with my 
infirmities, which I would humbly apply, that if my 
being regular with so many distempers preserves ms 
to almost a miracle, what must the same method 
produce in you! 

About ten days ago I saw Mr. Pope, who is very 
well; so is the lord of Duwley [Bolingbrokej. 

It is a melancholy reflection you make, how many 
friends you have lost since good queen Anne’s time. 
Many indeed! for there arc very few left. The 
loss of a friend is the loss of a limb, not to be re- 
stored. Poor lady Masham among the rest. Our 
friend the doctor [ArbuthnotJ I am afraid did not 
take the care he ought to have done. 1 am told he 
was a great epicure, and denied himself nothing. 
Possibly he might think the play not worth the 
candle. You may remember Mr. Garth said he 
was glad when he was dying ; for he was weary of 
having his shoes pulled off and on. As for my part, 
1 am resolved to make the remains of my life as 
easy as I can, and submit myself entirely to the will 
of God. 

■ You will give me leave, sir, just to congratulate 

3 n 
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you on your public spirit (and for which all man- 
kind applaud you), in erecting an hospital for the 
unhappy. It is truly worthy of your great soul, and 
for which the present and the future age must 
honour and revere your memory ! I dare say no 
more on this head for fear of offending. 

That God Almighty would please to restore your 
health, and preserve you many years for the good of 
mankind, is the hearty prayer of, sir, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, John Barukr. 

My service to Dr. Delany. 


PROM MRS. PRATT. 

London. April 29, 1735. 

Sir, — I wrote in such haste that 1 forgot to make 
my lady Baville’s acknowledgments, which, before 
she left this, she engaged me to do in a particular 
manner from her, by assuring you that she is your 
obliged humble servant, and wishes you all happi- 
ness, as many more do among your friends here. Her 
number of. children U three, two girls and a boy, 
who, thank God, seem promising. 

My lord Shelburne, who is just come to town for 
two or three days, desires his sincere compliments 
to you, invites you next June to an empty town- 
house, and wishes that accommodation of removing 
you from the inconveniences of a lodging may tempt 
you to a change of air, and to come among your 
friends. I wish I could tempt you to come hither, 
as I long to have the pleasure of assuring you in 
person how sincerely I am, sir, your ever obliged 
and most faithful humble servant, II. Pratt. 


FROM WILLIAM PULTENEY. ESQ. 

London, April 29, 1735. 

Sir, — I am obliged to you for your letter by Dr. 
Stopford, to which 1 am sorry 1 con so soon, by him, 
return you an answer. I have scarce had any op- 
portunity of seeing him. One day, believing we 
should have had no business in parliameut, I de- 
sired him to dine with me ; but unluckily a debate 
arose, which kept us till nine at night before we sat 
down to dinner. We have had a very fatiguing 
session, more from the severe attendance on elections 
than any other public business. The ministers have 
been defeated in their expectation of weeding the 
house ; and upon the whole we stand stronger in 
numbers than we did at first setting out. 

I have sent you the copy of a bill now depend- 
ing in our house “ for the encouragement of leara- 
iug," as the title hears ; but I think it is rather of 
advantage to booksellers than authors. Whether it 
will pass or not this session I cannot soy ; but if it 
should not, 1 should be glad of your thoughts upon 
it against another session. It seems to me to be ex- 
tremely imperfect at present. I hope you have many 
more writings to oblige the world with than those 
which have been so scandalously stolen from you. 
And when a bill of this nature passes in England 
(as I hope it will next year), you may then secure 
the property to any friend or any charitable use 
you think fit. 

I thank you for the many kind expressions of 
friendship in your letter. If my public conduct has 
recommended me to your esteem, l am extremely 
proud of the reward, and value it more than those 
do who attain foolish ribbons, or foolish titles, vilia 
wm'/s/ii prarmia.* Pray therefore continue me 
your friendship, and believe me, with the greatest 
sincerity and regard, dear sir, your most humble and 
obedient servant, W. Pulteney. 

• This W9U before hw attntosd the title of earl of Rath. 


Lord Bolinghroko is going to France with lord 
Berkeley, but 1 believe will return again in a 
few months. 

I will take a proper opportunity of recommending 
Dr. Stopford to the duke of Dorset ; hut I think 
it is not yet quite certain that he will continue 
lord-lieutenant. 1 mean that if he perceives 
that ho is to be turned out soon after his return 
from Ireland, possibly he mav desire not to go. 


TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

May 5. 1735. 

Madam, — I find your ladyship seems not very much 
pleased with your office of secretary, which, how- 
ever, you must be obliged to hold during the duke's 
government, if I happen to outlive it, which for your 
comfort, considering my health, is not very likely. 
1 have not been a troublesome petitioner to his 
grace, and intend to be less ; and, as I have always 
done, will principally consider my lord duke's 
honour. I have very few friends in want. I have 
kindred enough, but not o grain of merit among 
them, except one female, who is the only cousin I 
suffer to see me. When I had credit for some years 
at court I provided for above fifty people in both 
kingdoms, of which not one was a relation. I have 
neither followers, nor fosterers, nor dependent, so 
that if I lived now among the great they might be 
sure I would never be a solicitor out of any regard 
but merit and virtue ; and in that case 1 would 
reckon I was doing them the best service in my 
power ; and if they were good for anything I would 
expect their thanks ; for they want nothing so much 
as an honest, judicious recommendcr, which, iu per- 
fect modesty, I take myself to be. Dr. Sheridan is 
gone to his school in the country, and was only de- 
layed so long on account of some very unnecessary 
forms contrived by his grace’s roost cautious de- 
puties. 

My letter is but just begun ; the larger half re- 
mains ; a and your ladyship is to make a fresh use 
of your secretary's employment. The countess of 
Kerry, my long friend and mistress, commanded mo 
to attend her yesterday : she told me that Mr. Deering, 
late deputy-clerk of the council, being dead, she had 
thoughts of soliciting the same office for her younger 
son, Mr. John Fitzmaurice. Her eldest son, lord 
Fitzmaurice, has for some years been plagued with 
a wife and no wife. b The case has been tried in 
both kingdoms, and he stands excommunicated, and 
forced to live abroad, which is a very great misfor- 
tune to the carl of Kerry and his lady ; and they 
have nothing left to comfort them but their younger 
son, who has lately married very honestly and indis- 
putably. He is a young gentleman of great regu- 
larity, very well educated, but has no employ ment ; 
therefore his parents would be very desirous he 
should have one, and this, of deputy-clerk of the 
council here, would he a very proper introduction to 
business. It is understood here that the purchase 
of the deputy-clerk’s office is the usual perquisite ot 
the chief clerk, with the consent of the chief go- 
vernor, with which my lord and lady Kerry would 
very readily ami thankfully fall iu. And as the earl 
of Kerry’s is one of the most ancient and noble 
families of the kingdom, his younger, and only son 
of which he has any hopes, might well pretend to 
succeed in so small an office, upon an equal foot 
with any other person. I own this proposal of mine 
is more suitable to the corrujttion of the times than 
to my own speculative notions of virtue ; but I 

* ThW is ludicrously mid, na being a rommon blundering ex- 
prow-ion of the Irish. 

i * The great-grandfather nf the present marquis of Lansdu* ns. 
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must give some allowance to the degeneracy of 
mankind, and the passion I have to my l&dy 
Kerry, &c. 

D. never writes to me. No man alive can con- 
vince Talalderahla; and when we come next it is 
the same thing with Bcrby and Barnard. Plurality 
of dinners and dignities he has; and so Mandragoras 
confirms it to all members in an episode of sage and 
brandy. 

FROM MRS. DONNELLAN. 

May to, 1755. 

Sir, — I should before this have returned you thanks 
for the favour of your letter, but that I feared too 
quick a correspondence might be troublesome to 
you. When 1 receive a very great honour and fa- 
vour, I think it ungenerous immediately to sue for 
another, though I have the highest sense of the 
obligation. 

You say you want me to assert your right over 
our sex ; and your letter is so powerful a bribe that 
I fear I shall give them up to you, though I am a 
great asserter of their rights and privileges. As to 
the employments you assign me I readily undertake 
them all, though I know myself very unfit for some 
of them ; but 1 have such high examples on my side, 
that I am uot at all ashamed of pretending to more 
than I can do. I think I can be a very good nurse ; 
you shall teach me to be your companion ; and, for 
a housekeeper, I will assure you I know to a far- 
thing the lowest price of everything, though I am 
ever so ignorant of the matter. 

Mrs. Peudarves has, as you say, forsaken us ; by my 
lord Lansdowne’s death, her brother, Mr. Granville, 
is become possessed of 800/. a-year, and 20,000/. in 
money, which was so settled that my lord L&nsdown 
could not touch it. Mr. Granville is a man of great 
worth, and a very kind brother, and has it now in 
his power to provide for their sister, Miss Granville, 
whom Mrs. Pendarves is extremely fond of: this 
you may imagine has been a cordial to her for lord 
Lnnsdowne’s death, though she bad a great regard for 
him. I tell her when she has married and settled 
her brother and sister, if she does not settle herself, 
she must think of her friends in Ireland ; and she 
promises me she will. % 

It is so much my interest, sir, to believe you sin- 
cere, that I will not doubt it r I will rather think 
you want judgment (which ia very hard for me to 
do), or why should not I (which is still more pleas- 
ing) believe I have really those good qualities you 
ascribe to me 1 It will only make me vain, and who 
can be humble when praised by you t 

I think your indignation against our absentera 
very just, though some of my family suffer by it; 
but we are resolved to be no longer of the number, 
and propose leaving London this month. Poor Mrs. 
Barber has been confined with the gout these three 
months, and I fear we shall leave her so ; her 
poems are generally greatly liked ; there are, indeed, 
a few severe critics (who think that judgment is 
only shown in finding faults) that say they are not 
poetic; and a few fine ladies, who are not com- 
mended in them, thnt complain they arc dull. 

I am very sory I)r. Delany has given up his 
bouse in Dublin ; for one cannot, as often as one 
may wish it, command time and a coach to visit him 
at Delville. I hope though to be admitted into the 
new apartment, and to have the happiness of meet- 
ing you there. 

My brother is highly honoured in the character 
you give him, which, though he is my brother, I 
must say I think a very just one: he will deliver 
you this letter, and with it my best thanks for all 


your favours ; being, sir, with the highest gratitude, 
your most obliged obedient servant, 

II. Donnellan. 

My best respects attend Dr. Delany and Dr 
Helsham. 


TO MR. TOPE 

May 1*, 1755. 

Your letter was sent me yesterday by Mr. Stopford 
(afterwards bishop of Cloynel, who landed the same 
day, but I have not yet seen him. As to my silence, 
God knows it is my great misfortune. My little 
domestic atTnirs are in great confusion by the villany 
of agents and the miseries of this kingdom, where 
there is no money to be had ; nor ara I unconcerned 
to see all things tending towards absolute power in 
both nations (it is here in perfection already), al- 
though 1 shall not live to see it established. This 
condition of things, both public and personal to my- 
self, has given me such a kind of despondency that 
| 1 am almost unqualified for any company, diversion, 

( or amusement. The death of Mr. Gay and Che 
doctor have been terrible wounds near my heart. 
Their living would have been a great comfort to me, 
although I should never have seen them ; like a sum 
of money in a bank, from which I should receive at 
least annual interest, as I do from you, and have 
done from my lord Bolingbroke. To show in how 
much ignorance I live, it is hardly a fortnight since 
I heard of the death of my lady Masham, my con- 
stant friend in all changes of times. God forbid 
that I should expect you to make a voyage that 
would in the least affect your health ; but in the 
mean time how unhappy am I that my best friend 
should have perhaps the only kind of disorder for 
which a sea-voyage is not in some degree a remedy ! 
The old duke of Ormond said he would not change 
his dead son (Ossory) for the best living son in Eu- 
rope. Neither would I change you, my absent 
friend, for the best present friend round the globe. 

I have lately read a book imputed to lord Boling- 
broke, called “ A Dissertation upon Parties.” a I 
think it very masterly written. 

Pray God reward you for your kind prayers : I 
believe your prayers will do me more good than 
those of all the prelates in both kingdoms, or any 
prelates in Europe, except the bishop of Marseilles. 
And God preserve you for contributing more to 
mend the world than the whole pack of (modem) 
parsons in a lump. I am ever entirely yours, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO william pulteney, esq. 

Dublin, May 1*. 1735. 

Sir, — Mr. Stopford landed yesterday, and sent me 
the letter which you were pleased to honour me 
with. 1 have not yet seen him, for he called when 
I was not at home. The reason why I ventured to 
recommend him to your protection was your being 
his old patron, to whom he is obliged for all the pre- 
ferment he got in the church. He is one of the 
most deserving gentlemen in the country, and has a 
tolerable provision, much more than persons of so 
much merit can in these times pretend to, in either 

• The bent, perhaps, of all Bolingbroke’* works ; written 
with great force of rcaaouiug. nnd in a st\ le c«)iinlly spirited and 
elegant. One of Hu? wrrroat attecki ever made on sir Robert 
Walpole was the dedication prefixed to (hi* Disacrtatinn, when 
the jwpen that had been first m parole! y printed in the •* CrofU- 
tn.ktt" were collected into one volume octavo. Alter the nuiuy 
tilings that have l*een said for anil against hi* long ministry, 
his want of skill and knowledge in conducting foreign ullnra 
was must frequently repeated. In a letter w ritten in 1776 tlio 
king of Prussia affirms expreaaly, that Walpole used to say, “ I 
leave F.urope to my brother, and reserve only Englaud to n»y- 
*.•lf,* , 
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kingdom. I lore the duke of Dorset very well, 
having known him from his youth, and he has 
treated me with great civility since he came into 
this government. It is true his origiual principles, 
as well as his instructions from your side the water, 
make him act the usual part in managing this na- 
tion, for which he must be excused ; yet I wish he 
would a little more consider that people here might 
have some small share in employments civil and 
ecclesiastic, wherein my lord Carteret acted a more 
popular part. The folks here, whom thev call a 
parliament, will imitate yours in everything, after 
the same manner as a monkey does a human crea- 
ture. If my health were not so bad, although my \ 
years be many, I fear I might outlive liberty in ; 
England. It has continued longer than in any other 
monarchy, and must end as all others have done 
which were established by the Goths, and is now 
falling in the same manner that the rest have done. 
It is very natural for every king to desire unlimited 
power ; it is as proper an object to their appetites 
as a wench to an abandoned young fellow, or wine 
to a drunkard. But what pussies me is, to know 
how a man of birth, title, and fortune can find his 
account in making himself and his posterity slaves. 
They are paid for it; the court will restore what 
their luxury has destroyed ; J have nothing to ob- 
ject. But let me suppose a chief minister, from a 
scanty fortune almost eaten up with debts, acquiring 
by all methods a monstrous overgrown estate, why 
he will still go on to endeavour making his master 
absolute, and thereby in the power of seising all his 
possessions at his pleasure, and hanging or banish- 
ing him into the bargain. Therefore, if I were such 
a minister, I would act like a prudent gamester, 
and cut, as the sharper calls it, before luck began to 
change. What if such a minister, when lie had got 
two or three millions, would pretend conviction, 
seem to dread attempts upon liberty, and bring over 
all his forces to the country-side 1 As to the lust of ’ 
absolute power, I despair it can ever be cooled, un- 
less princes had capacity to read the history of the 
Roman emperors, how many of them were murdered 
by their own army ; and the same may be said of | 
the Ottomans by their janissaries; and many other j 
examples are easy to be found. If I were such a 
minister I would go further, and endeavour to be 
king myself. Such feats have happened among the ' 
petty tyrants of old Greece, and the worst that 
happened was only their being murdered for their | 
pains. 

I believe in my conscience that you have some 
mercenary end in all your endeavours to preserve 
the liberty of your country at the expense of your 1 
quiet, and of making all the villains in England your 1 
enemies. For you 6tand almost alone, and therefore 
are sure, if you succeed, to engross the whole glory 
of recovering a desperate constitution, given over by 
all its other physicians. May God work a miracle 
by changing the hearts of an abandoned people, 
whose hearts are waxen gross, whose ears are dull 
of hearing, and whose eyes have been closed ; and 
may he continue you as his chief instrument by 
whom this miracle is to be wrought. 

I semi this letter in a packet to Mr. Pope, and by 
a private hand. I pray God protect you against all 
your enemies ; 1 mean those of your country, for 
you can have no other ; and us you will never be 
weary of well-doing, so may God give you long life [ 
and health the better to support you. 

You are pleased to mention some volumes of what 
are called my works. I have looked on them very 
little. It Is a great mortification to me, although 1 
should not have been dissatisfied if such a thing had I 


been done in England by booksellers Agreeing among 
themselves. 1 never got a farthing by anything I 
vvrit, except one about eight years ago, and that was 
by Mr. Pope s prudent management for me. Here 
the printers and booksellers have no property in 
their copies. The printer [Mr. George Faulkner] 
applied to my friends, and got many things from 
England. The man was civil and humble, but I 
‘ had no dealings with him, and therefore he con- 
sulted some friends, who were readier to direct him 
than I desired they should. 1 saw one poem on 
you and a great minister, uud was not sorry to find 
it there. 

I fear you are tired ; 1 caunot help it ; nor could 
avoid the convenience of writing when I might be 
in no danger of post officers. 1 am, sir, with the 
truest respect and esteem, )uur most obedient aud 
obliged humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

I desire to present my most humble respects to 
Mrs. Pulteney. 


PROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

May 16. 17J5. 

Sir, — Y ou have never yet put it in my power to 
accuse you of want of civility ; for since ray ac- 
quaintance with you, you have always paid me more 
than I expected ; but I may sometimes tax you with 
want of kindness, which, to tell you the truth, l 
did for a month at least. At last I nvas informed 
your not writing to me was occasioned by your ill 
state of health ; that changed my discontent, but did 
not lessen it ; and 1 have not yet quite determined it 
in my mind whether I would have you sick or neg- 
ligent of me ; they are both great evils* and hard to 
choose out of ; I heartily wish neither may happen. 
You call yourself by a great many ugly names, which 
I take ill ; for I never could bear to hear a person I 
value abused. 1, for that reason, must desire you to 
be more upon your guard when you speak of your- 
self again : 1 much easier forgive your calling me 
knave and fool. I am infinitely obliged to you for 
the concern you express for the weakness of my 
eyes ; they are now very well. I have had a much 
greeter ailliction on my spirits, which prevented my 
writing sooner to you. My sister (the only one I 
have, and an extraordinary darling) has been ex- 
tremely indisposed this whole winter. I have had 
all the anxiety imaginable on her account ; but she 
is now in & better way, and I hope past all danger. 
I would rather tell you somewhat that is pleasant ; 
but how can I ! I am just going to lose Mrs. Don- 
nellan, and that is enough to damp the liveliest 
imagination ; it is not easy to express what one feels 
on such an occauinn ; the loss of an agreeable, sensible, 
useful companion, gives a pain at the heart not to be 
described. You happy Hibernians, that are to reap 
the benefit of my distress, will hardly think of any- 
thing but your own joy, and not afford me one grain 
of pity. Thus things are carried in this world, the 
rich forget the poor. I am sorry the sociable Thurs- 
days, that used to bring together so many agreeable 
friends at Dr. Delany's, are broke up : though Del- 
ville has its beauties, it is more out of the way than 
Stafford -street. 1 believe you have had a quiet 
winter in Dublin ; not so has it been with us in 
London. Hurry, wrangling, extravagance, and 
matrimony have reigned with great impetuosity. 
The newspapers, 1 suppose, have mentioned the 
number of great fortunes that are going to be 
married. Our operas have given much cause of dis- 
sension. Men and women have been deeply en- 
gaged ; and no debate in the house of commons has 
been urged with more warmth : the dispute of the 
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merits of the composers ami singers ia carried to so 
great a height that it ia much feared by all true lover* 
of music that opera* will he quite overturned. I 
own I think we make a very silly figure about it. I 
am obliged to you fo* the two Latin lines in your 
last letter: it gave me a fair pretence of showing the 
letter to have them explained ; and I have gained no 
small honour by that. I hope, sir, though you 
threaten me with not writing, that you will 
change your mind : the season of the year will give 
you spirits, and I shall be glad to share the good 
effects of them. I am, sir, your most obliged humble 
servant, M. 1'enoarves. 

When you seo Mrs. Donnellan she will entertain 
you with a second edition of Fauset, too tedious 
for a letter. 1 have made a thousand blunders 
which 1 am ashamed of. 


FROM LADY BETTY BROWNLOWR 

May 19. 1735. 

Sin, — I have the honour to send you the enclosed 
letter and the cover os it came to Mr. Brown- 
lowe. 1 hope your frugal correspondent has not, at 
your expense, incurred the proverb of being penny- 
wise, &c., and thereby occasioned your being a suf- 
ferer by any delay of business. I should beg pardon 
for not having obeyed your commands in writing 
sooner, but that I am the only sufferer by it, by being 
deprived of the satisfaction of hearing of your health. 
The extreme cold weather we have had this month 
has made the country much less agreeable than usual 
at this time of the year ; but this having been a fine 
morning 1 have been amused very much to my satis- 
faction, with laying out what I think a very pretty 
design in my garden. I like my gardener mightily, 
and found everything in his cure in perfect good order; 
but the coldness of the season makes everything 
very backward : the cucumbers are not larger than 
gherkins. 1 beg, if you honour me with u line, you 
will let me know how both lady Achesou and Mrs. 
Achesou do, for I have a sincere concern for both their 
welfares. We go next week to make a visit to our 
friends at Seaford, where vve propose staying about a 
fortnight. I heard yesterday you had thoughts of 
going to Cashel : if it were possible forme to have the 
happiness to be present at yours and the archbishop's 
conversation, I am certain I should retrieve my 
character, and that you would allow me to be a good 
listener, which, through other people's faults, you 
do uot know ; for I assure you I have too great a 
desire to be iuformed and improved to occusion any 
interruption in your conversation, except when I 
find you purposely let yourself down to such capaci- 
ties as mine, with an intention, as I suppose, to give 
us the pleasure of babbling. Mr. Brownlovve desires 
you will accept of his compliments ; and 1 am sir, with 
great respect, your truly affectionate and obedient 
humble servant, Elizabeth Brown lows. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

May 27. 1735. 

It is true enough, my love to business is not great, 
without my capacity was better; but, however, you 
should have had a quicker answer to your letter, but 
that I find Mr. Fitzmaurice has already made appli- 
cation by several other hands, and so have many 
members of parliament. The answer given to them 
all has been, that it will not yet be disposed of; and 
my opinion is, that probably when lord George 
Sackville comes over he will humbly desire his fa- 
ther, or whoever is chief governor, that he may, with- 
out any political view, have the disposal of it himself, 
as it is his own private concern. 


I did not know lady Kerry had the honour of 
being your mistress and favourite: however, I approve 
of your taste. For many years, or rather an age ago, 
she and I were very well acquainted, and I thought 
her a mighty sensible, ngreeable woman; so upon 
that account, a* well as yours, I should be very glad 
to be serviceable to her in anything in my power. 

Now I have given you what answer 1 can on this 
subject, I must recommend to you an affair which 
has given me some small palpitations of the heart, 
which is, that you should not wrap up old shoes or 
neglected sermons in my letters ; but that what of 
them have been spared from going toward making 
gin for the ladies, may henceforth be committed in- 
stantly to the flames : for, you being stigmatized with 
the name of a wit, Mr. Curll will rake to the dunghill 
for your correspondence. And, as to my part, I am 
satisfied with having been hououred in print, by your 
amorous, satirical, and gallant letters.* 

The summer has done your old friend Mrs. Floyd 
a great deal of Bervice. As for my saucy niece, I 
would advise yon both to be better acquainted before 
you fall foul of one another. The duchess of Dor- 
set is still at Bath, and the waters have done her good. 
The duke is now confined by a tit of the gout, which, 
I believe, is very well for him, because I doubt he 
had a little of it in his stomach. Adieu, &c. 

FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASH ELL. 

Cashed. May 31, 1735. 

Dear Sir, — I have been so unfortunate in all ray con- 
tests of late, that 1 am resolved to have no more, 
especially where I am likely to be overmatched ; 
and as I have some reason to hope what is past wil. 
be forgotten, 1 confess I did endeavour in my last to 
put the best colour I could think of upon a very had 
cause. My friends judge right of my idleness, but, 
in reality, it has hitherto proceeded from a hurry and 
confusiou, arising from a thousand unlucky unfore- 
seen accidents, rather than mere sloth. 

1 have but one troublesome affair now upon my 
hands, which, by the help of the prime serjeant, I 
hope soon to get rid of ; and then you shall see me a 
true Irish bishop. Sir James Ware has made a very 
useful collection of the memorable actions of all my 
predecessors. He tells us, they were born in such s 
town of England or Ireland ; were consecrated such 
a year, and if uot translated, were buried in their 
cathedral church, either on the north or south side. 
Whence I conclude, that a good bishop has nothing 
more to do than to eat, drink, grow fat, rich, and die ; 
which laudable example I propose for the remainder 
of my life to follow ; for to tell y ou the truth, I have 
for these four or five years past met with so much 
treachery, baseness, and ingratitude among man- 
kind, that I can hardly think it incumbent upon 
any man to endeavour to do good to so perverse a 
generation. 

I am truly concerned at the account you give me 
of your health. Without doubt a southern ramble 
will prove the best remedy you can take to recover 
y our flesh ; and 1 do not know, except in one stage, 
where you can choose a road so suited to your cir- 
cumstances as from Dublin hither. You have to 
Kilkenny a turnpike, and good inns at every ten or 
twelve miles end. From Kilkenny hither is twenty 
long miles, bad road, and no inn at all : but I have 
an expedient for you. At the foot of a very high 
hill, just midway, there lives, in a neat thatched cabin, 
a parson, who is not poor : his wife is allowed to be 
the best little woman in the world. Her chickens 
are the fattest and her ale the best in all the country 

• See a teller (turn lady Betty Germain, dated July 12. 173* 
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Besides, the parson has a little cellar of his own, 
of which he keeps the key, where he always has a 
hogshead of the best wine that can be got, in bottles 
well corked, upon their side ; and he cleans and pulls 
out the cork better, 1 think, than Robin. Here I de- 
sign to meet you with a coach : if you be tired, you 
shall stay all night ; if not, after dinner, wo will set 
out about four, and be at Cashell by nine ; and by 
going through fields and by-ways, which the 
parson will show’ us, we shall csca|»e all the rocky 
and stony roads that lie between this place and that, 
which are certainly very bad. I hope you will be so 
kind as to let me know, a post or two before you set 
out, the very' day you will be at Kilkenny, that I may 
have all things prepared for you. It may be, if you 
ask him, Cope will come : he will do nothing for me. 
Therefore, depending upon your positive promise, I 
shall add no more arguments to persuade you. And 
am, with the greatest truth, your most faithful and 
obedient humble servant, Thbo. Cashell. 


TO THE REV. MR. JOHN TOWERS, 

Prebendary of St. Patrick.’*, at Powenseouit, near Bray. 

Sir, — I cannot imagine what business it is that so 
entirely employs you. I am sure it is not to gain 
money, but to spend it ; perhaps it is to new cast 
and contrive your house and ganienB at 400/. more 
expense. I am sorry it should cost you twopence to 
have an account of my health, which is not worth a 
penny ; yet I struggle, and ride, and walk, and am 
temperate, and drink wine on purpose to delay, or 
make abortive, those schemes proposed for a succes- 
sor ; and if I were well I would counterfeit myself 
sick, as Toby Matthews, archbishop of York, used j 
to do when all the bishops were gaping to succeed t 
him. It is one good sign that giddiness is peculiar I 
to youth, and 1 find I grow giddier as 1 grow older, 
and, therefore, consequently I grow younger. If 
you will remove six miles nearer 1 shall be content 
to come and spunge upon you, as poor as you are ; 
for I cannot venture to be half a day’s journey from i 
Dublin, because there is no sufficient medium of flesh 
between my skin and my bones, particularly in the ! 
parts that lie upon the saddle. Therefore, be pleased ■ 
to send me three dozen ounces of flesh before I at- 
tempt such an adventure, or get me a six-mile inn 
between this town and your house. The cathedral ! 
organ and backside are painting and mending, by 
which I have saved a sermon ; and, as the rogues of 
workmen go on, I may save another. 

How, a wonder, came young Acheson to be among I 
you! 1 believe neither his father nor mother know j 
anything of him ; his mother is at Grange with Mrs. j 
Acheson, her mother, and I hear is very ill of her j 
asthma and other disorders, got by cards, and lazi- | 
ness, and keeping ill hours. Ten thousaud sacksful 
of such knights and such sons are, in my mind, nei- 
ther worth rearing nor preserving. I count upon it 
that the boy is good for nothing. I am, sir, with 
great truth, your obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Jobs s. nsa. 

Madam, — I trouble you sooner than usual in acknow- 
ledging your letter of May 27th, because there arc 
some passages in it that seem to require a quick an- 
swer If I forgot the date of mine, you must impute, 
it to my ill head ; and if I live two years longer I shall 
first forget my own name and last your ladyship’s. 
I gave my lady Kerry an account of what you said 
in relation to her boh, with which she is fully satis- 
fied. J detest the house of lords for their indul- 


gence to such a profligate, prostitute villain as Curll ; 
but am at a loss how he could procure any letters 
written to Mr. Pope ; although, by the vanity or in- 
discretion of correspondents, the rogue might have 
picked up some that went from h"im. Those letters 
have not yet been sent hither ; therefore I can form 
no judgment on them. When I was leaving Eng- 
land upon the queen’s death 1 burnt all the letters I 
could find that I had received from ministers for 
several years before. But as to the letters I receive 
from your ladyship, I neither ever did nor ever will 
burn any of them, take it as you please ; for I never 
burn a letter that is entertaining, and consequently 
will give me new pleasure when it is forgotten. It 
is true I have kept some letters merely out of friend- 
ship, although they sometimes wanted true spelling 
and good sense, and some others whose writers are 
dead ; for I live like a monk, and hate to forget my 
departed friends. Yet I am sometimes too nice ; for 
I burnt all my lord **** ’s letters upon receiving 
one where he had used these words to me, “ all I 
pretend to is a great deal of sincerity which in- 
deed was the chief virtue he wanted. Of those from 
my lord Halifax I burnt all but one, which I keep 
as a most admirable original of court promises and 
professions. I confess also that I have read some 
passages in many of your letters to a friend, but 
without naming you, only “ that the writer was a 
lady,” which had such marks of good sense that 
often the hearers would not believe me. And yet I 
never had a letter of mine printed, nor of any others 
to me. 

Your ladyship very much surprises me with one 
passage in your letter, which, however, I do not in the 
least understand ; where you say you “ have been 
honoured in print by amorous, satirical, and gallant 
letters,” where there was no word but your bare uame 
mentioned. I can assure you this is to me altoge- 
ther a riddle, and what I never heard the least sylla- 
ble of, and wish yon would explain it. No, madam, 
I will never forgive your insolent niece, without a 
most humble submission under her own hands ; which 
if she will not comply with, I shall draw up letters 
between us and send them to Curll. 

I will tell your ladyship a cause I have of com- 
plaint against the duke of Dorset. I have written to 
him about four times since he waa lieutenant ; and 
three of my letters were upon subjects that concerned 
him much more than it did any friend of mine, and 
not at all myself ; but he was never pleased to re- 
turn me an answer; which omission (for I disdain 
to call it contempt) I can account for only by some 
of the following reasons. He ia either extremely 
busy in affairs of the highest importance ; or he is a 
duke with a garter ; or he is a lieutenant of Ireland; 
or he is of a very ancient noble extraction ; or so ob- 
scure a man as l am, is not worth his remembrance ; 
or, like the duke of Chandos, he is an utter stranger 
to me ; and it would grieve me to the soul to put 
them together upon any one article. The last letter I 
wrote to his grace was upon an affair relating to one 
of the favourite party, and yet a very honest gentle- 
man ; which last circumstance, with submission to 
your ladyship, is what 1 seldom grant ; and the mat- 
ter desired was a trifle. The letter before that rela- 
ted to a request made him by a senior fellow of this 
university, upon which I was earnestly pressed to 
write by some considerable members of the same 
body, which it highly concerned, as well ns his grace's 
honour; the demand being directly contrary to their 
statutes, and of the most pernicious consequence not 
only to the university but the kingdom ; and for 
that reason it is thought his grace has chosen to let 
it fall, I suppose by much better causes of conviction 
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than mine. I do assure you, madam, that I have not 
been troublesome to my lord duke in any particular; 
aince he has beeu governor, my letters have been at 
most but once a-year, and my personal requests not 
■o many ; nor any of them for the least interest that 
regarded myself. And although it be true tl»at I do 
not much approve the conduct of affairs in either 
kingdom, wherein I agree with vast numbers of both 
parties, yet I have utterly waived intermeddling even 
in this enslaved kingdom, where perhaps 1 might 
have some influence to be troublesome ; yet I have 
long quitted all such thoughts, out of perfect despair; 
although I have sometimes wished that the true loyal 
Whigs here might be a little more considered in the 
disposition of employments, notwithstanding their 
misfortune of being bom on this side the channel, 
which would gain abundance of hearts both to the 
crown and his grace. My paper is so full that I have 
not room to excuse its length. I remain your lady- 
ship's, &c» Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD OXFORD. 

Dover-rtrvet, June 19, 1734. 

Good Me. Dean, — I could not sufTer Mr. Jebb to 
pass into Ireland without giving you the trouble of 
reading a few lines from your humble servant to in- 
quire how you do, and to return you many thanks for 
your kind remembrances of me in your letters to my 
good friend Mr. Pope. I am much concerned for 
the account you give in your late letter to him of the 
state of your own health. I should think that the 
change of air, and seeing some of your remaining 
friends you have left in this island, would be of service 
to you, at least to entertain and amuse you ; as for 
any other agreeable view, I cannot pretend to flatter 
you so far as that you must expect any ; that is over, 
as I believe you kuow very well ; but as I know you 
to be a truly good-natured man, I hope you will come 
over, for I assure you it will be an infinite satisfaction 
aud pleasure to your friends to embrace you here. 
If this motive will not do, I do not know what argu- 
ment to make use of. 

I troubled you last year with an account of the 
disposal of my daughter ; it has in every' point an- 
swered our expectations and wishes. I was in hopes 
I should have been able to have given you an ac- 
count that my daughter was safely brought to bed ; 
we expect it every day. My wife is pretty well ; 
desires your acceptance of her humble service ; she 
among others would be very glad to see you here. 
My uncle, the auditor, is in a very ill state of health. 

I am afraid he cannot last very long ; his son has 
this spring put to Westminster school two sons ; he 
has three more and a daughter. Mr. Thomas Harley 
has had the gout, but he is better, and is at his seat 
in Herefordshire. The duke of Leeds is returned 
from his travels a fine gentleman, and has imported 
none of the fopperies aud fooleries of the countries 
he has passed through. My nephew Robert Hay 
travelled with the duke, and he is come home un- 
tainted, but much improved ; he is returned to Oxford 
to follow his studies ; he designs for holy orders. 
My two youngest nephews are still at Westminster 
school. Lord Dupplin has not yet got an employ- 
ment, but lives upon hopes and promises.. My sister 
lives in Yorkshire with her daughters, as well as she 
can, considering the times, &c. &c. Now I ask your 
pardon, dear sir, for saying so much of family affairs ; 
but as you are a good man, and have Always wished 
my family well, I have ventured to be thus imperti- 
nent to give you the state of it. Master Pope is 
pretty well ; he is under persecution from Curll, who 
has by some means (wicked ones most certainly) got 
hold of some of Pope’s private letters, which he has 
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printed, and threatens more. Wc are in to free a 
state that there is no remedy against these evils. 

It is now time to release you from this dull paper) 
but I must assure you, what I hope you know already, 
that I am, with true respect and esteem, sir, your 
most obliged and most faithful humble servant, 

Oxford. 

Please to be so good as to make my compliments to 
lord Orrery. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

June, 1735. 

I SVPF06B you are now angle ling with your tack 
ling in a purr ling stream, or pad ling and say ling 
in a boat, or sad ling your stum ling horse with a sap 
ling in your hands, and snare ling at your groom, or 
set ling your affairs, or tick ling your cat, or tat ling 
with your neighbour Price ; not always toy ling in 
your school. This dries ling weather we in Dub ling 
are glad of a dump ling, and bob ling is our dare ling. 
Pray do not look as cow ling at me when I come, 
but get a fat ling for my dinner, or go a fow ling for 
fill ling my belly. I hope none of your townsfolk! are 
bub ling you. Have you a bow ling green at Cavan ! 
1 have been ill of my old ay ling, and yet you see I 
am now as crib ling. Can you buy me an am ling 
nag t I am bat ling for health, and just craw ling out. 
My breakfast is cut ling sand sugar to cure the curd 
ling, of my blood. My new summer coat is cock ling 
already, and I am cal ling for my old one. I am cob 
ling my riding shoes* and cur ling my riding periwig. 
My maid’s hens keep such a cack ling, and chuck 
ling, that I scarce know what I write. My mare is 
just foe ling, for which my groom is grum ling and 
grow ling, while the other servants are gob ling and 
gut ling, and the maids gig ling, and the dogs how 
ling. My bung ling tailor was tip ling from morning 
to night. Do you know drive ling Doll with her 
drab ling tail, and drag ling petticoat, and gog ling 
I ‘’yes ; always gag ling like a goose, and hob ling to 
the alehouse, hand ling a mug, and quarrv ling and 
squab ling with porters, or row ling in the kennel 1 
I bought her a muxsle ling pinner. Mr. Wall walks 
the streets with his strip ling boy, in his sham ling 
gait, as cuff ling for the wall, and just ling all he 
meets. I saw his wife with her pop ling gown, pill 
ling oranges and pick ling cucumbers. Her eyes 
are no longer spark ling, you may find her twat ling 
with the neighbours, her nose trick ling, and spaw 
ling the floor, and then smug ling her husband. 

A lady whose understanding was sing ling me out 
as a wit ling or rather a suck ling, as if she were tick 
liug my fancy, tang ling me with questions, tell Ling 
me many stories, her tongue toe ling like a clapper ; 
says she, an old mau’s dar liug is better than a young 
man’s war ling. 1 liked her dad ling and plain deal 
liug ; she was ns wise as a goes ling or a duck ling, 
yet she counted upon gull ling and grave liug me. 
Her maid was hack liug flax und hum ling her mis- 
tress, and how ling in the Irish manner: I was fool 
ling and fiddle ling and fade ling an hour with them. 
We hear Tisdall is puss ling the curates, or mud ling 
in an alehouse, or muff ling his chops, or rump ling 
his band, or mum ling songs, though he be but a mid 
ling versifier at best, while his wife, in her mac ling 
lace, is mull ling claret, to make her husband maud 
ling, or mill ling chocolate for her breakfast, or rust 
ling in her silks, or net ling her spouse, or nurse ling 
and swill ling her grand -childicn aud a jear ling calf, 

• As Dr. Swift was on all occasion* fond of walking, when 
he rude ha wore strung jack •palterdmdicv which ha could slip 
off an soon a* he alighted (torn hi* horse; ami to match these 
spatterdashes lie had shoe* strong in pru)«>rtion to bear the dirt 
and the weather j .but he never wore luoU. 
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or oil ling her pimple ling face, or set ling her head 
dress, or stif ling a f — to a He* ling, or boy ling 
sowing for supper, or pew ling for the death of her 
kit ling, or over rue ling the poor doctor. As to 
tnadame voire femme, I find she has been coup ling 
her daughters ; I wish she were to live upon a cod 
ling, or a chit or ling. She has a* mile ling counte- 
nance, which is yet better than as well ling belly ; I 
wish she were to go a bull ling and begin with a bill 
ling, and then go to hick ling. She hath been long as 
cram ling for power, and would fain be a fond ling, 
and delights in a fop ling, when she should be fur 
ling her sails, and fill ling her belly, or game ling 
about Cavan, or gall ling her company. Why do not 
you set her a truck ling, with a vengeance, ami use 
her like an under liug, and stop her ray ling, rat ling, 
rang ling behaviour! I would cure her ram ling and 
rum ling ; but you are spy ling all, by rig ling into 
her favour, and are afraid of rutF ling her. 1 hear 
you are fell ling your timber at Quilca ; you love to 
have a fee ling of money, which is a grove ling temper 
in you, and you are for shove ling it up like a lord 
ling, or rather like a star ling. I suppose now you 
are vail ling your bonnet to every squire. 1 wish you 
would grow a world ling, and not be s trow ling 
nbroad, nor always shake ling yourself at home. Can 
I have stabe ling with you for my horse! Pray keep 
plain wholesome table ling for your boys, and employ 
your maids in tea* ling cloth and reel ling yarn, and 
unravel ling thread without stay ling it. Set the boys 
a race ling for diversion ; set the scullion a rid ling 
the cinders without rife ling them. Get some scrub 
to teach the young boys their spell ling, and the cow- 
boy to draw small beer without spill ling or pall ling 
it; have no more pistoling lads: employ yourself 
in nay ling your broken stools. Whip all the libel 
ling rogues who are loll liug out their tongues, and 
kind liug quarrels, and rave eye ling their school- 
fellows, and stick ling with their seniors, and snuff 
ling in a jeer, and scraw ling on the school walls, and 
scut liug to the pie house, and yawl ling and yell ling 
to frighten little children, and fowl ling the house 
for mischief sake, and grape ling with the girls. Pray 
take care of spy ling your younger daughters, or sty 
ling them pets. Jonathan Swift. 


TO SIR CHARLES WOO AN, 

In Spain. 

Honoured Sin, — I think you are the only person alive 
who can justly charge me with ingratitude ; because, 
although I was utterly, unknown to you, and become 
an obscure exile in a most obscure and enslaved 
country, you were at the pains to find me out, and 
semi me your very agreeable writings, with which I 
have often entertained some very ingenious friends, 
as well as myself : I mean not only your poetry' in 
Latin and English, but your poetical history in prose 
of your own life and actions inscribed to me ; which 
I often wished it were safe to print here, or in Eng- 
land, under the madness of universal party now 
reigning : I mean particularly in this kingdom, to 
which I would prefer living among the Hottentots, 
if it were in my power. 

1 have been often told that you have a brother 
and some near relations in this country ; and have 
oftener employed my friends in vain to learn when 
any of them came to this town. But, 1 suppose on 
account of their religion, they arc so prudent ns to 
lire in privacy ; although the court has thought it 
better in point of politics (and, to keep the good will 
of cardinal Fleury, has thought it proper), to make 
the catholics here much more easy than their ill- 
willers, of no religion, approve of iu their hearts. 


And I can assure you that those wretches here, whe 
call themselves a parliament, abhor the clergy of our 
church more than those of yours, and have made a 
universal association to defraud us of our undoubted 
dues. 

1 have further thanks to give you for your generous 
present of excellent Spanish wine, w hereof I have 
been so choice that ray butler tells me there are still 
some bottles left. I did very often ask some mer- 
chants here who trade with Spain, w hether thisroun- 
tiy could not afford something that might be accept- 
able in Spain ; but could not get any satisfaction. 
The price I am sure would be but a trifle. And 1 
am told by one of them, that he heard you were in- 
formed of my desire ; to which you answered in a 
disinterested manner, “that you only desired mj 
works.” it is true, indeed, that a printer here, about 
a year ago, did collect all that was printed in London 
which passed for mine, as well as several single papers 
in verse and prose, that he could get from my friends ; 
and desired my leave to publish them in four 
volumes. He reasoned, •' that printers here had no 
property in their copies; that mine would fall into 
worse hands ; that he would submit to me and my 
friends what to publish or omit.” On the whole, 1 
would not concern myself, and so they have appeared 
abroad, as you will see them in those 1 make bold 
to send you. I must now return to mention wine. 
The last season for it was very bad in France : upon 
which our merchants have raised the price twenty 
per cent, already, and the present weather is not 
likely to mend it. Upon this 1 have told some mer- 
chants my opinion, or perhaps my fancy, that when 
the warmth of summer happens to fail in the several 
wine countries, Spain and Portugal wines, and those 
of the south of Italy, will be at least as ripe as those 
of France in a good year. If there be any truth in 
this conceit, I would desire our merchants to deal this 
year in those warmer climates ; because I hear that 
in Spain French vines are often planled, and the 
wine is more mellow ; although, perhaps, the natural 
Spanish grape may fuil for want of its usual share of 
sun. In this point 1 would have your opinion; 
wherein if you agree, I will direct Mr. Hall, an 
honest catholic merchant here, who deals in Spanish 
wine, to bring me over as large a cargo as 1 can 
afford, of wines as like Freuch claret as he can gel ; 
for my disorders, with the help of years, make wine 
absolutely necessary to support me. And if you were 
not a person of too considerable a rank (ami now be- 
come half a Spaniard), I would try to make you 
descend so low as to order some merchants there to 
cousigu to some of ours, directed to me, some good 
quantity of wine that you approve of; such as our 
claret drinkers here will be content with ; for when 
] give them a pale wine (called by Mr. Ilall cassalia) 
they say it will do for one glass, and then (to speak 
in their language) call for honest claret. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD HOWTH. 

Kilfaue, July 8, 1135, 

I am very much obliged to my good dean of St. 
Patrick’s for the honour he did me iu sitting for his 
picture ; and have wrote to Dr. Grattan to give Mr. 
Bitulon strict charge in the finishing of it; and when 
that is dour to bring it to his house, for fear 1 should 
get a copy instead of the original. I am very much 
concerned at the account you give me of your health, 
but do not in the least doubt but the change of air 
would he of service to y ou, and a most hearty wel- 
come you may he sure of. The archbishop of C’sshell 
told me he would wait on you the day after he went 
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to Dublin ; and doe* mightily admire he has not 
seen you oftener. I have taken your advice, and 
kept very good hours since I came last here. Every 
second day I am out six or seven hours an otter- 
hunting. As to rending and working, my wife ob- 
serves your directions; and could wish she would do 
the same as to exercise. She desires me to tell you 
that the liking she has to the baboon 1 is out of the 
true regard she has for you, he being one of your 
greatest favourites. Your giant b will me her en- 
deavours to make lord Bacon a liar, and instead of 
adding two inches to her height, would be very well 
satisfied to part with four. 1 am very sorry Mrs. 
Acheson is so much out of order; she is one I have 
a great regard for ; and shall desire the favour of you 
to give my wife’s service and mine to her and lady 
Acheson, when you see them. I thank God my 
family and I are very well. Some time this summer 
I design drinking Ballispellin waters for a month. 
As for news, we have no such thing here : only the 
baboon has done his visitation ; that is, he goes into 
the churches and looks about, then asks the tumbler 
Sykes how long they have been coming 1 So long, 
says Sykes. Ay, replies the baboon, and we shall 
bo as long going back : so mounts his horse and 
away. Who durst say the church is in danger when 
we have so good bishops ! My wife and all here 
join in their kind service to the Drapier. I am, 
good Mr. dean, your most assured and affectionate 
humble servant, IIowtu. 

TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin, July I*. 1735 . 

Dear Mr. Alderman, — I write to you at the com- 
mand of a gentleman for whom I have a perfect 
friendship and esteem, and the request he desires me 
to make appears to rae altogether reasonable. The 
gentleman I mean is doctor Helsh&m, the most emi- 
nent physician of this city and kingdom. There is 
a person of quality, an intimate friend of the doc- 
tor’s, my lord Tyrone, formerly sir Tristram Beres- 
ford, who is a tenant to the Londonderry Society. 
His lordship is going to build two houses upon their 
estate ; and to assist him in so good a work, I desire 
that when the particulars of the request shall be laid 
before the society, you, who are the governor, will 
please, if you find them just and reasonable, to for- 
ward them as far as lies in your power ; by w'hich 
you will much oblige me and several worthy persons, 
particularly my friend Dr. HeUham. 

I)o you sometimes honour poor Mrs. Barber with 
a visit! We are afraid here that the gout has got 
too strong a possession of her, and pray let me have 
some account of your own health : I wish we three 
valetudinarians were together, we should make ex- 
cellent company ; but I can drink my pint of wine 
twice a-day, which I doubt both of you could not do 
in a week. I long excessively to be in England, but 
am afraid of being surprised by my old disorder in 
my head, far from help, or at least from convcniency ; 
and I dare not so much as travel here without being 
near enough to come back iu the evening to lie in 
my own bed. These arc the effects of living too 
long: and the public miseries of this kingdom add 
to iny disease. I am, dear sir, with true esteem and 
friendship, your most obedient humble servant. 

Jonathan Swift. 

• The bishop of Owin' to called 

Could yon see hts grim giace. for • pound to s peony. 

You'll swear it nuit l* the h»lvmn of Kilktuny. 

See Swift's Poem on the Bl-hops. 

*■ Ml*. Rice, an cxrvedlntr 1*11 young lady, and n‘ece to my 
lord Ilnwrtli. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

London. July It. 1734. 

I have not answered yours of the 15th of June so 
soon as 1 should ; but the duke of Dorset had an- 
swered all yours ere your letter came to my hands. 
So I hope all causes of complaint are at an end, and 
that he has showed himself as he is, much your 
friend and humble servant, though he wears a garter, 
and had his original from Normandy, if heralds do 
not lie or his granuams did not play false ; and while 
he is lord-lieutenant (which I heartily wish may not 
be much longer), I dare say will be very glad of any 
opportunity to do what you recommend to him. 
Thus far I will answer for his grace, though he is 
now in the country and cannot subscribe to it him- 
self. 

Now to quite another affair. The countess of 
Suffolk (whom you know I have long had & great 
esteem and value for) has been so good and gracious 
as to take my brother George Berkeley for better, 
for worse ; though I hope in God the lost will not 
happen, because I think he is an honest, good- 
natured man. The town is surprised ; and the town 
talks, as the town loves to do, upon these ordinary 
extraordinary occasions. She is indeed four or five 
years older than he, and no more ; but for all that, 
he has appeared to all the world as well as to me to 
have long had (that is, ever since she has been a 
widow, bo pray do not mistake me) a most violent 
passion for her, as well as esteem and value for her 
numberless good qualities. These things well con- 
sidered, I do not think they have above ten to one 
against their being very happy : and if they should 
not be so, I shall heartily wish him hanged, because 
I am sure it will be wholly his fault. As to her for- 
tune, though she has been twenty years a court- 
favourite, yet I doubt she has been too disinterested 
to enlarge it as others would have done. And sir 
Robert [Walpole], her greatest enemy, does not tax 
her with getting quite 40,000/. I wish — but fear it 
is not near that sum. But what she has she never 
told me, nor have I ever asked ; but whatever it is, 
they must live accordingly; and he had of his own 
wherewithal to live by himself easily and genteelly. 

In this hurry of matrimony 1 had like to forget to 
answer that part of your letter where you say you 
never heard of our being in print together. I believe 
it was about twenty years ago Mr. Curll set forth 
“ Letters Amurous, Satirical, and Gallant, between 
Dr. Swift, Lady Mary Chambre, Lady Betty Ger- 
main, and Mrs. Anne Long, and several other Per- 
sons.’' I am afraid some of my people used them 
according to their desert ; for they have not appeared 
above ground this great while. And now to the 
addition of writing the brave large hand you make 
me do for you, 1 have bruised my fingers pro- 
digiously, and can say no more but adieu. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

July IS. 1735. 

Dear Sir, — I received your 20/. from lord Lancs- 
borough’s agent yesterday, and it travels to you from 
this on Saturday next, by one John Donaldson, one 
of our nobility. You will get it I believe on Mon- 
day. I have nothing to say to the 280/. you mention. 
That is, as I told you, the fine and rent of Drumlane 
which I owe the bishop, and which will be puid him 
August 20th. I cleared off the rent which I owed 
him for your purchase the other day, or I should 
have sent your poor money, poor as I am, before this. 
Now arc jou satisfied that I am not negligent or 
giddy! But what in the name of God is the matter 
with you to delay so long! Can 1 oversee my work- 
men and a school too ! If you will not come and 
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take your charge in hand, I must employ somebody 
else. There is a long walk begun : stones a-drawing 
home for an addition to my house : the schoolbouse 
repaired at the charge of the county : a gravel-walk 
from the market-cross to my house at the town’s ex- 
pense ; item, a gravel-walk by the river, which will 
all require your attendance. As you were a good 
and faithful overseer of my improvements at Quilca, 

I am willing to employ you rather than another : 
therefore I expect your answer immediately, for the 
summer is flying off apace. My lord Orrery wrote 
to me that he would come from Munster to see me 
soon ; if you will but have the prudence to be here, 
you may have a fair opportunity of recommending 
yourself to him : and I shall perhaps give you the 
character of a vigilant overseer if I find you be not 
altered siuce you were last in my service. 

Now to be serious. I shall send you some venison 
soon. You shall know next Monday when it sets 
out ; and you are to dispose of it thus : — 

To Dr. Helsham, four cuts. 

Dr. Delany, four. 

Mrs. Helsham, one and a half. 

Mrs. Whiteway, ditto. 

Lady Achesou, because of her good stomach, three 
scruples. 

Mr. Worrull, a pound and a quarter. 

Pray let them be all wrapped up in clean paper and 
sent to the several above-mentioned persons. Dine 
upon the rest with your own company. 

I have got you a mare, a very easy trotter ; she j 
shall go up with the venison. Whether she will be 
shy at your city objects I know not ; here Bhe is not 
in the least. Your best way will be to let your 
servant ride her. She is one of my own rearing, 
sprung of a good-natured family. If you like, she 
costs you nothing but a low bow when you come to 
Cavan. I have a chaise just finished to the lining 
in Dublin, made by a man so much in my debt : it j 
will be your best way to come down in it. I tell 
you a project I have which I believe will do : my 
scholars are to club and build me a little library in 
my garden. The lime and stones (freestone) arc in 
tny own fields, and building is dog-cheap here. 

I beseech you let me know how soon you will be 
nere, that all thingB may be to your heart’s desire: 
such venison ! such mutton ! such small beer ! such 
chickens! such butter! such trouts! such pouts! 
such ducks ! such beef! such fish ! such cels ! such 
turkeys ! such fields ! such groves ! such lakes ! such 
ladies! such fruit! such potatoes! such raspberries! 
such bilberries ! and such a boat as Mr. Hamilton’s 
were never yet seen in any one county yet ! 

Clod Almighty bless you and send you safe to our j 
Elysium. My service to Mrs. Whiteway, and to 1 
everybody in Dublin, man, woman, and child. I 
am, with all respect, your most obedient and very 
humble servant, Thomab Sheridan. 

FROM MR. MOTTE. 

London, July 31, 1795. I 
Honoured Sir, — I have not had an opportunity of ! 
writing to you otherwise than by the post for above | 
a twelvemonth ; and though in that time I did 
trouble you with a letter or two relating to Mr. 
Lancelot’s business, yet I thought proper to mention 
only what related to that particular, considering I 
was then under the hands of the law, whence I was 
not discharged till the last day of the last term. I 
do not doubt but you have henrd before now that 
Mrs. Barber was discharged at the same time. 

I desired therefore Mrs. Hyde* to deliver this to 

• Widow to Mr. Uy4r, bookseller n Dublin. 


| your own hand, and make bold to trouble you with 
an account of some transactions which have hap- 
pened within these two years, which I have long 
wished for the pleasure of doing by word of mouth, 
in hopes iny behaviour would be excused at least (if 
not approved) by you, the assurance whereof 1 
should receive with the utmost satisfaction. 

Soon after Mr. Pilkington had received the twenty 
guineas you ordered me to pay him, “ the Life and 
Character” was offered me, though not by his own 
hands, yet by his means, as I was afterward con- 
vinced by many circumstances : one was that he 
corrected the proof sheets with his own hand ; and 
os he said he had seen the origiual of that piece, I 
could not imagine he would have suffered your name 
to be put to it if it had not been genuine. When I 
found by your advertisement and the letter you were 
pleased to write to me, that I had been deceived by 
him, I acted afterward with more reserve, and re- 
fused a pamphlet about Norton's will which he 
pretended came from an eminent hand. It was 
bought afterward by another bookseller, who printed 
it, and lost money by it. 

He could not forbear observing my coldness, and 
applied to Mr. Gilliver about the copy of verses for 
which we were all brought into trouble ; and by the 
way, when once an affair was communicated to two 
persons it was not in the power of any one, how just 
and faithful soever, to answer for its being kept a 
secret. It was published three months before it was 
taken notice of; and when the printer was taken up 
and had named Gilliver as the bookseller, and it was 
reported a warrant was out against G., and he was 
likely to be apprehended next morning, we two hail 
a meeting over night, and I promised to take the 
advice of a gentleman of sense and honour whose 
name I did not mention to him, and to meet G. 
early the next morning at a certain tavern to consult 
further. Accordingly, I went to a gentleman in 
Cork-street, and from thence to the tavern we had 
appointed to meet at, where, after I had waited 
above an hour, a message was sent me that I need 
stay no longer, for Mr. G. was gone to Westminster, 
and would not come. I went to see him in the 
messenger’s hands, but he was so closely watched by 
a couple of sharp sluts, the messenger’s daughters, 
that 1 could say nothing to him but about indifferent 
matters. The consequence was he was examined, 
and made a confession like poor Dr. Yalden’s, of all 
that he knew, and more too : naming Mr. Pilkington 
first, and then myself; which last, as many people 
have told me, was unnecessary ; only, as he before 
said, he was resolved if he caine into trouble I should 
have a share of it, though I offered, in case he would 
not name me, that I would bear one half of his ex- 
penses. This confession of his, together with his 
bearing the character of a wealthy man, exposed him 
to an information ; but as it was not my business to 
be industrious in recollecting what passed three 
months before, I could not remember anything that 
could affect me or anybody else. 

I am sorry for the trouble this has caused to poor 
Mrs. Barber. I saw her the other day ; she was 
confined to her bed with the gout. She desired 
when I wrote that I would present her humble ser- 
vice to you. 

I would be glad to receive your directions what I 
must do with the two notes I have under Mr. Pii- 
kinglon’s hands of ten guineas each. They were 
allowed by you in the last account we settled ; but 
whether you wouM please they should be destroyed 
or sent over to you 1 am not certain. As for th« 
state of the account, as I have heard no exception 
to it, I flatter myself you find it all right. 
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Mr. Faulkner’s impression of four volume* has 
had its run. 1 was advised that it was in ray power 
to have given him and his agents sufficient vexation 
by applying to the law ; but that 1 could not sue 
him without bringing your name into a court of 
Justice, which absolutely determined me to be pas- 
sive. I am told he is about printing them in an 
edition in twelves ; in which cose I humbly hope 
you will please to lay your commands upon him 
(which, if he has any sense of gratitude, must have 
the same power as an injunction in chancery) to 
forbear sending them over here. If you think this 
request to be reasonable, I know you will comply 
with it : if not, I submit. 

As we once had a meeting upon this atfair, and 
he may possibly have misrepresented the offers he 
then made me, I beg leave to assure you that his 
proposal was that I should have paid him a larger 
price for the book than I could have had it printed 
for here in England ; and surely I had the same 
right of printing them here as he had in Ireland, 
especially having bought and paid for them. If he 
made any other offer, I declare I misunderstood 
him ; and I am sure if I had complied with those 
terms I should have been a laughing-stock to the 
whole trade. 

Mr. Pope has published a second volume of his 
poetical works, of which I suppose he has made you 
a present. I am surprised to see he owns so little 
in the four volumes, and speaks of these few things 
as inconsiderable. I am a stranger to what part of 
the copy money he received but you. who know 
better, are a competent judge whether he deserved it. 
** I always thought the ‘Art of Sinking’ was his, 
though he there disowns it.” b 

Curll’s edition of Letters to and from Mr. Pope, 
I suppose you have seen. They were taken notice 
of in the house of lords; and Curll was ruflled for 
them in a manner as, to a man of less impudence 
than his own, would have been very uneasy. It has 
provoked Mr. Pope to promise the world a genuine 
edition, with many additions. It is plain the rascal 
has no knowledge of those letters of yours that Ewin 
of Cambridge has. Few as they are, he would tack 
some trash to them, and make a five or six shilling 
book of them. 

The 41 Persian Letters” have been well received, 
so I chose to send them ; beside that they make a 
convenient cover for this letter. 

Mr. Tooke, who desires me to present his most 
humble service to you, acquainted me some time ago 
of your intention to erect an hospital for lunatics and 
idiots. I am glad to find by the newspapers that so 
noble a design proceeds ; for beside the general be- 
nefit to mankind that is obvious to everybody, 1 am 
persuaded there will be a particular one arise by your 
example : namely, that you will lay down a scheme, 
which will be a pattern for future founders of public 
hospitals, to prevent many of the vile abuses which, 
in process of time, do creep into those foundations, 
by the indolence, ignorance, or knavery of the trus- 
tee*. I have seen so many scandalous instance* ol 
misapplications of that kind, as have raised my indig- 
nation so, that I can hardly think upon it with tem- 
per; and 1 heartily congratulate you that a heart to 
bestow is joined in you with a head to contrive : and 
therefore, without any mercenary views, (at the same 
time not declining any instance of your favour,) I 
would beg leave to say, that as, while your thought* 
are employed in this generous undertaking, you must 
necessarily consider it in the light I have placed it 

* Mr. 1’ope void the Miscellanies for a considerable sum, and 
offered part of it to Dr. Swift, which he refused. 

b The " Art of Sinking” waa written by Mr. Pope. 


in ; *o, if you would please to communicate these 
thoughts to the public, you might possibly give use 
ful hints to persons of fortune and beneficent inten- 
tions, though of inferior abilities. I heartily wish 
you success in this and all other your undertakings ; 
being, with grateful respect, sir, your obliged and 
obedient humble servant, B. Motts. 

Upon second thoughts I have enclosed Mr. PU- 
kington’s two notes ; for I do not see how they 
can possibly be of any service to you on this side 
the water. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

August 13, 1733. 

Deah Sir, — B ecause of some dropping young lads 
coming to me, and because it was impossible for me 
to get any money before the 23rd of this month, I 
could not fix my vacation. Now I do. On Satur- 
day se’nnight, the 23rd, I set out for Dublin to bring 
you home : aud so, without ifs, ands, and ors, get 
ready before our fields be stripped of all their gaiety. 
I thank God I have every good thing in plenty but 
money ; and that, as affairs are likely to go, will not 
be my complaint a month longer. Belturbet Fair will 
make me ail emperor. 1 have all this towu, and six 
men of my own, at work at this juncture, to make you 
a winter-walk by the river-side. I have raised moun- 
tains of gravel, and diverted the river’s course for 
that end — Rep it opus ; you will wonder and be de- 
lighted when you see it. Your works at Quilca are 
to be os much inferior to ours here as a sugar-loaf to 
an Egyptian pyramid. We had a county of Armagh 
rogue, one Mackay, hanged yesterday : Griffith the 
player never made so merry an exit. He invited his 
audience the night before, with a promise of giving 
them such a speech from the gallows as they never 
heard : and indeed he made his words good ; for no 
man was ever merrier at a christening than he was 
upon the ladder. 

When he mounted to his proper height, he turned 
his face to each side of the gallows, and said, in a 
cheerful manner, ” Hah, my friend, am I come to you 
at last !” Then, turning to the people, “ Gentlemen, 
you need not staud so thick, for the farthest shall 
hear me as easily as the nearest.” U pon this a fellow 
interrupted him, and asked him, “ Did he know any>- 
thing of a gray mare which was stolen from him 1” 
“ Why, what if 1 should, would you pay for a mass 
for my soul t” — “ Ay, by G — said the fellow, “ will 
I pay for seven.” — “ Why then,*’ said the criminal, 
laughing, “ I know nothing of your mare.” After 
this he entertained the company with two hours’ his- 
tory of his villanies, in a loud unconcerned voice. 
At last he concluded with his humble service to oue 
of the inhabitants of our town, desiring that he might 
give him a night's lodging, which was all he would 
trouble him for. He was not the least touched by any 
liquor ; but soberly and intrepidly desired the hang- 
man to do his office : and at last went off with a joke. 
Match me this with any of your Englishmen, if you 
can. I have no more news from Cavan, but that you 
have all their hearts, and mine among the rest, if it 
be worth anything. My lore and service to Mrs. 
Whiteway, and all friends. I am, dear sir, your 
most obedient aud very humble servant, 

Thomas Sheiudan. 


TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASIIELL. 

Dublin. August 14, 1733. 

i My Losn, — The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, our famous 
j printer, goes in an hour to see Kilkenny and Cashell, 
[ to gather up his country debts. Ten to oue your 
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grace may owe him a doxen shilling*, and your town 
coffee-house (if you have one) a doxen more. Rut 
his pretences to me for writing, are the honour of 
being admitted to your grace by a line in my hand. 
I am not in fear of his shaming me as others have 
done; however, I would not have you leave your 
manuscripts scattered about your room, for he would 
be terribly tempted to beg them, and return them 
back neat winter in four volumes, as he served me ; 
although I never let him touch or see one. He has 
the name of an honest man, and has good sense and 
behaviour. I have ordered him to mark narrowly 
whatever you are doiug, as a prelate, an architect, a 
country gentleman, a politician, and an improver, 
and to bring me a faithful account when he returns ; 
but chiefly about your health, and what exercise you 
make use of to increase or preserve it. But he is in 
haste to be gone, and I am forced to conclude. I 
am, with the grentest respect, my lord, your grace’s 
most obedient humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO LORD H0WTH. 

Dublin, August 14, 1735. 

Mr Lord, — T he bearer, Mr. Faulkner, came to me 
Just an hour before he was taking a journey to Kil- 
kenny and Cashell, and desired I would write by him 
to your lordship and the archbishop, only to let your 
lordship know that he is an honest man, and the 
chief printer ; and that I know him, and treat him 
with indulgence, because I cannot help it. For, al- 
though he printed what I never would have done, yet 
he got the consent of my friends, and so I shall get 
nothing by being angry with him. He hopes, as a 
citixen, to be admitted to your lords and ladies in 
the country, and I am contented you shall make him 
welcome ; but take care you put no manuscripts in 
his hands ; otherwise, perhaps, there will be the works 
of the right hon. Ac., and of my lady and the giant, 
neatly bound, next winter. My lady Achcson has 
not been well since she left the town ; but her mother 
is almost perfectly cured, except the loss of her eye. 
I owe my lady Ilowth* a letter, I believe. I desire 
my most humble service to her and the giant. I 
have time to say no more, but that I am your lord- 
ship's most obedient servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO ALDERMAN BARBER. 

September 3, 1735. 

Sib, — The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, tells me he has the 
honour to be known to you, and that 1 have credit 
enough to prevail on you to do him ail the good 
offices that lie in your way. I presume he goes about 
some affairs that relate to his own calling, which 
would be of little value to him here, if he were not 
the printer most in vogue, and a great undertaker, 
perhaps too great a one : wherein you are able to be 
the best adviser, provided he be not too sanguine, by 
representing things better than he probably may find 
them in this wretched, beggarly, enslaved country. 
To my great grief, ray disorder i9 of such a nature, 
and so constantly threatening, that I dare not ride so 

far as to be a night from : and yet when the 

weather is fair 1 seldom fail to ride ten or a doxen 
miles. Mr. Faulkner will be able to give you a true 
journal of ray life ; that I generally dine at home, 
and alone, and have not two houses in this great 
kingdom where I can get a bit of meat twice a-year. 
That I very seldom go to church for fear of being 
seized with a fit of giddioeas in the midst of the ser- 

• Lacy, youngest daughter of lieutenant - general Richard 
Gorge*, v. a* married to lord TTmrth. AnpiS S. 17XS; and after 
that nobl.nn.ui * death became tiro lady of Nicholas Welden, of 
Gravel luenl, nq. 


vice. 1 hear you have likewise some ailments tr 
struggle with, yet I am a great deal leauer than jou ; 
but 1 have one advantage, that wine is good for me, 
and I drink a bottle to my own share every day to 
bring some heat into rav stomach. Dear Mr. Aider- 
man, what a number of dear and great friends have 
we buried, or seen driven to exile, since we came ac- 
quainted ! 1 did not know till six months after that 
my best friend, my lady Masham, was gone. I would 
be glad to know whether her son be good for any- 
thing, because I much doubted when I saw him last. 
Tell me, do jou make constant use of exercise ! It 
is all I have to trust to, though not in regard to life, 
but to health : I know nothing wherein years make 
so great a change as in the difference of matter in 
conversation and writing. My thoughts are wholly 
taken up in considering the best manner I ought to 
die, Rmi how to dispose of my poor fortune for the 
best public charity. But in conversation I trifle more 
and more every day, and 1 would not give threepence 
for all I read, or write, or think in the compass of a 
year. 

Well, God bless you, and preserve your life as long 
as you can reasonably desire. I take my age with 
less mortification, because, if I were younger, I 
should probably outlive the liberty of England, which, 
without some unexpected assistance from Heaven, 
many thousands now alive will see governed by 
an absolute monarch. 

Farewell, dear sir; and believe me to be, with 
true esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. POPE. 

September S, 1735. 

This letter will be delivered to you by Faulkner, the 
printer, who goes over on his private affairs. This 
is an answer to yours of two months ago, which coin- 
plains of that profligate fellow Curll. 1 heartily wish 
you were what they call disaffected, as I am. 1 may 
say as David did, I have sinned greatly, but what 
have these sheep done! You have given no offence 
to the ministry, nor to the lords, nor commons, nor 
queen, nor the next in power. For you are a man of 
virtue, and therefore must abhor v ice and all corrup- 
tion, although your discretion holds the reins. “ You 
need not fear any consequence in the commerce that 
has so long passed between us ; although I never de- 
stroyed one of your letters. But my executors are 
men of honour and virtue, who have strict orders in 
my will to burn every letter left behind me.” Neither 
did our letters contain any turns of wit, or fancy, or 
politics, or satire, but mere innocent friendship ; yet I 
am loath that any letters from j ou and a very few other 
friends should die before me ; I believe we neither 
of us ever leaned our head upon our left hand to study 
what we should write next ; yet we have held a con- 
stant intercourse from your youth and my middle 
age, and from your middle nge it must be continued 
' till my death, which my bad state of health makes 
| me expect every month. I have the ambition, and 
j it is very earnest, as well as in haste, to have one 
epistle inscribed to me while I am alive, and you 
just in the time when wit and wisdom are in the 
height ; I must ouce more repeat Cicero’s desire to a 
friend : oma me. A month ago were sent me over, 
by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, esq. ; 
they are iu verse and prose. I never heard of the man 
in my life, yet I find your name as a subscriber too. 
He is too grave a poet for me, and I think among the 
mediocrihus iu prose as well as verse. 1 have the 
honour to know Dr. Uuudle ; he is indeed worth all 
the rest you ever sent u«, but that is saying nothing, 
lor he answers your character ; 1 have dined thru* 
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in his company. He brought over a worthy clergy- 
man of this kingdom as his chaplain, which was a 
very wise and popular action. His only fault is, 
that he drinks no wine, and I drink nothing else. 

Tbfe kingdom is now absolutely starving, by the 
means of every oppression that can be indicted on 
mankind — shall I not visit for these things? saith 
the Lord. You advise me right, not to trouble my- 
self about the world : but oppression tortures me, and 
I cannot live without meat and drink, nor get either 
without money ; and money is not to be had, except 
they will make me a bishop, or a judge, or a colonel, 
or a commissioner of the revenues. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swift. 


PROM MR. POPE. 

To answer your question as to Mr. Hughes, what 
he wanted os to genius he made up as an honest 
man : hut he was of the class you think Iiim. 

i ain glad you think of Dr. Rundle as I do. He 
will he an honour to the bishops, and a disgrace to 
one bishop ; two things you will like : but what you 
will like more particularly, he will be a friend and 
benefactor even to your unfriended, unlienefitcd na- 
tion ; he will be a friend to the human race where- 
ever he goes. Pray tell him my best wishes for his 
health and long life : 1 wish you and he came over 
together, or that I were with you. I never saw a man 
so seldom whom I liked so much as Dr. Rundle. 

Lord Peterborough I went to take a last leave of 
at his setting sail for Lisbon : no bod) can be more 
wasted, no soul can be more alive. Immediately 
after the severest operation, of being cut into the 
bladder for a suppression of urine, lie took coach and 
got from Bristol to Southampton. This is a man that 
will neither live nor die like any other mortal. 

Poor lord Peterborough ! There is another string 
lost that would have helped to draw you hither! he 
ordered on his death-bed his watch to be given me 
(that which accompanied him in all his travels), with 
this reason, “ That I might have something to put 
me every day in mind of him.” It was a present to 
him from the king of Sicily, whose arms and insignia 
are graved ou the inner case ; on the outer 1 have 
put this inscription: “ Victor Amadeus , rex Steilim , 
dux Sabaudue , Ac. dr c. Carolo Mordaunt , Comiti de 
PetcrboroWy D.D. Car. \/or. Com . de Pet. Alex - 
andro Pope moriens legavit. 1735.” 

Pray write to me a little oftener : and if there be 
a thing left in the world that pleases you, tell it one 
who will partake of it. 1 hear with approbation and 
pleasure that your present care is to relieve the most 
helpless of this world, those objects [idiots and ma- 
niacs] which most want our compassion, though 
generally made the scorn of their fellow-creaturce, 
such as are less innocent than they. You always 
think generously ; and of all charities this is the most 
disinterested and least vain-glorious, done to such as 
never will thank you, or can praise you for it. 

God bless you with ease, if not with pleasure; 
with a tolerable state of health, if not with its full 
enjoyment; with a resigned temper of mind, if not a 
rerv cheerful one. It is upon these terms I live my- 
self, though younger than you ; and 1 repine not at 
my lot, could but the presence of a few that I love be 
added to these. Adieu. 


PROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

September 4, 1735. 

If you are not angry with me for my long silence, 
l take it ill, and need make no excuse; and if )ou 
ore angry, then I would willingly make you sorry 
too, which I know you will be when I tell you that I 


was laid up at Knowle with a severe fit of the gout. 
And since that infallible cure for all diseases, which 
all great fools and talkers wish joy of, I have nevei 
been quite well, but have had continually some dis- 
order or other upon me, which made my head and 
spirits unfit for writing, or indeed doing anything 
1 should ; and am still so much out of order, that I 
am under great apprehensions 1 shall not be able to 
go next year part of the journey to Ireland with 
their graces; which is also part of the road to Dray- 
ton, where I intend to stay till November, in hope* 
that summer deferred its coming till I was there : for 
I am sure hitherto we have had little but winter 
weather. 

I am glad matters are settled between his grace 
of Dorset and you ; and 1 dare answer, us you are 
both right thinkers, and of course upright actors, 
there wants but little explanation between you, since 
I, that am the go-between, can easily find out that 
he has as sincere a value for you as you have for him. 
I do assure you I am extremely delighted, that since 
lady Suffolk would take a master (commonly called 
a husband), she chose my brother George : for if I am 
not partial to him, which indeed I do not kuow that 
I am, his sincere value, love, and esteem for her 
must make him a good one. 

We are now full of expectation of his royal high- 
ness’s wedding.* She has jewels bought for her, and 
clothes bespoke ; and a gallery of communication is 
making between his apartmeut and St. James's ; but 
as I do not love to pry into mysteries of state, I do 
not at all know when the lady will come over. 

Your friend Mrs Floyd is grown fat and well un- 
der the duchess of Dorset's care and direction at 
Knowle ;= and my saucy niece is gone for a few days 
(and I verily believe as far os she can decently help) 
to her father's. Our friend Curll has again reprinted 
what he called our letters, as a proper third part of 
Mr. Pope’s. He should hav** made those bitter, silly 
verses on me to have been his too, instead of sir Wil- 
liam Trumbull’s, whom they juBt as much belonged 
to. But your patriots are so afraid of suppressing the 
press, that everybody must suffer under that and the 
lies of the newspapers without hopes of redress. 
Adieu, ray dear dean. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

September U. 17.15. 

Hkee is a very ingenious observation upon the 
days of the week, and in rh)me, worth your observa- 
tion, and very piopcr for the information of boys 
and girls, that they may not forget to reckon them : 
Sunday’s a pun day, Monday’s a dun day, Tuesday’s 
a news day, Wednesday’s a friend’s day, Thursday’s 
a cursed day, Friday’s a dry day, Satuklay’s the lat- 
ter day. 1 inteud something of equal use upon the 
months: as January, women vary. I shall likewise 
in due time make some observation upon each year 
as it passes. So for the present year : 

One thousand seven humlrvd and thirty-five. 

Wheu only the d and b pa will thrive 

And for the next : 

One thousand seven hundred and thirty-fix, 

When the >1 will carry the b - Ut Styx. 

Per*. : 

One thousand seven hundred and thirty-eeven, 

When the Whigs arc so blind they mistake hell for beav'n 
I will carry these predictions no further than to 
year 2001, when the learned think the world will be 
at an end, or the fine-all cat-a-slrow-fce. 

The last is the period, two thousand and one. 

When id — and b — to hell are all gone. 


» Fnibrick. then print * of Wales. 
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When that time comes, pray remember the disco- 
very came from me. 

It is now time I should begin my letter. I hope 
you got safe to Cavan, and have got no cold in those 
two terrible days. All your friends are well, and I 
as I used to be. I received yours. My humble ser- 
vice to your lady and love to your children. I sup- 
pose you have all the news sent to you. I hear of no 
marriages going on. One dean Cross, an eminent 
divine, we hear is to be bishop of Cork. Stay till I 
ask a servant what Patrick’s bells ring for so late at 
night — You fellow, is it for joy or sorrow t I be- 
lieve it some of our royal birthdays. O f they tell 
me it is for joy a new master is chosen for the cor- 
poration of butchers. So farewell. 


FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Cirences t er, September IS, 1734. 
Dear Dean, — Though you never answer any of my 
letters, and I can never have a line from you except 
in Parliament-time about an Irish cause, I do insist 
that without delay you give me, either by yourself or 
agents, immediate satisfaction in these points. First, 
whether that article which l read in the news about 
one Butler, a shooting parson, be true or not! Se- 
condly, whether he has yet begged pardon, and 
attested upon oath that it was without design and 
by accident that the gun went off! In case the fact 
be true, and that he has not yet made any sufficient 
or reasouable excuse, I require of you that you do 
immediately get some able painter to draw Ills pic- 
ture and send it over to me, and I will order a great 
number of prints to be made of it, which shall be 
dispersed over all parte of the known world, that 
such a worthless rascal may not go anywhere without 
being known. I make no doubt of his being imme- 
diately drove out of Ireland ; suvh a brutal attempt 
upon the Drapier cannot be bora® there; and he 
would not venture into England when these prints of 
his person are sent about, for he would certainly be 
knocked on the head in the first village he passes 
through. Perhaps he may think to skulk in Hol- 
land, the common refuge of all scoundrels ; but he 
would find out that doctor Swufl (for so they pro- 
nounce the name) is in great esteem there for his 
learning and political writings. In France he would 
meet with worse reception ; for his wit is relished 
there ; and many of his tracts, though spoiled by 
translation, are yet more admired than what is writ- 
ten by any among themselves. Should he go into 
Spain, he would find that Don Swifto is in the highest 
estimation, being thought to be lineally descended 
from Miguel de Cervantes, by a daughter of Que- 
vedo’s. Perhaps he may think to be safe in Poland 
during the time of these troubles : but I can assure 
him, from the mouth of a Polish lady who was lately 
in London, byname Madame do Montmorency (for 
she was married to a French gentleman of that great 
family), that Dr. Swift is perfectly well known 
there; and she was very solicitous to know whether 
he were a Stanislaist or not, she being a zealous par- 
tisan for that cause. 

Now if this brute of a parson should find no secu- 
rity in Europe, and therefore slip into the East In- 
dies in some Dutch ship (for a Dutchman may be 
found who would carry the devil for a stiver or two 
extraordinary), he will be confoundedly purprised to 
find that Dr. Swift is known in China, and that next 
to Confucius his writings arc in the greatest esteem. 
The missionaries have translated several European 
books into their language ; but 1 am well informed 
that none of them have taken so well as his ; and the 
Chinese, who are a very ingenious people, reckon Sif 
*he only author worth reading. It is well known that 


in Persia Kouli Khan was at the pains to translate 
his works himself; being born a Scotchman, he un- 
derstood them very well, aud I am credibly informed 
that he read “The Battle of the Books" the night be- 
fore he gave that great defeat to the Persian army. 
If he hears of this, he may imagine that he shall find 
good reception at Constantinople ; but he will be 
bit there ; for many years ago an English renegado 
slave translated Effendi Soif for them, and told them 
it was written by an Englishman, with a design to 
introduce the Mahometan religion ; this having got 
him his liberty ; and although it is not believed by 
the effendi, the book and the author are in the greatest 
esteem among them. If he goes into America, he 
will not be received into any English, French, or 
Spanish settlement: so that in all probability he 
would be soon scalped by the wild Indians; and in 
truth there would be no manner of shame that a head 
should be uncovered that has so little brains in it. 
Brutality and ill nature proceed from the want of 
sense ; therefore, without having ever heard of him 
before, I can decide what he is from this single ac- 
tion. Now I really believe no layman could have 
done such a thing. The wearing petticoats gives to 
most of the clergy (a few only excepted of superior 
understanding) certain feminine dispositions. They 
are commonly subject to malice and envy, and give 
more free vent to those passions ; possibly for the 
same reason that women are observed to do so, be- 
cause they cannot be called to account for it. When 
one of us does a brutal action to another, he may 
have his head broke or be whipped through the 
lungs : but all who wear petticoats are secure from 
such accidents. Now, to avoid further trouble, I 
hope by this time his gown is stripped off his back 
and the boys of Dublin have drawn him through a 
horse-pond. Send me an account of this and I shall 
be satisfied. Adieu, dear dean ; I am got to the end 
of my paper, but you may be assured that my regard 
for you will only end with the last breath of your 
faithful servant. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

Cavan, September 17, 1735. 

Dear Sir, — El *«* not butt reap rhyme and tv for 
wry tinn sow long an ape is till a bout bees knees, 
when Tom eye Noll edge tv cool das eas i lyre eye’t 
a pun no thing. Mwt ig As*, what 7< /*>Tm ri 

rx'atai in e veri epistolas Itil* Inn Angle owe Law 
Tigh no ! Cann knot yew right in nap lean met hood, 
as I do ! iT*» tv *{& <r«*** 0 * all o key shuns. But c&ntu 
gay tann other subject toss at her eyes bis eyed my 
wife!® The woman is grown good for nothing. 
However, I would not have her so much abused, but 
when she deserves it. I no use itis e veri de of her 
fife, but I sea it is not rue ; for itis only e veri our o 
tit. She swears if heu come tuck have Ann, she will 
give you a Inn the chops. 6 

I beg pardon for troubling you so long with busi- 
ness, and therefore I will now* be as merry as 1 can. 
The devil a farthing I can get among my lenants but 
cows, bullocks, and sheep. Will you let me know 
whether such coin can pass in Dublin ! that I may 
pay you some money which I owe. My purse, God 
help me, is grown as slender as a famished weasel. 
I long much to sec it have an alderman’s belly ; but 

• I cannot but reprimand you for writing *o long an epistle 
altoiit business, when to my knowledge you could a* easily write 
upon nothin?. Mr. Denn, what is your meaning to play on ua 
in every epistle you write in Anglo- Latino ? Cannot you write 
in a plain method, as 1 do ? I know you ore a puun*‘r on all 
occasion*. llut cannot you get another subject io satirize Iwstdea 
ravwifer" 

^ 14 I know you sav it ia every day of her life, but I »av it is 
not true, for it is only every hour of it. She swenra if you coma 
to Cavan she will Rive you a dowse in the chops." 
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Quamlo, Mr. Dean, quando! We cannot say that 
our weather is the devil here ; for it is all water. If 
it continues, I must have thoughts of building an 
ark ; but I shall not, like Noah, let any unclean beast 
enter. Eat pone linck waiter conjux. [Et pone 
linquetur conjux.] My mutton is growing too fat, 
and I want you much to eat of it while it is in its 
prime. I hear of no cadger going to Dublin, or I 
would send you a basket full of it. All I can do 
now is to send a tine roasted shoulder in my wishes, 
and pray invite Mrs. Whiteway to share of it. I 
wish you both a good stomach to it, with all my 
heart. Pray do not chide her for asking you to eat, 
ss you used to do. I assure you (if I may be allowed 
bO judge) she presses you to her victuals out of pure 
good nature and friendship. 

I am sorry that the shortness of my last letter gave 
you cause to complain. This shall may cup for that 
deaf he she Ann she, [make up for that deficiency] 
for I have laid in a good stock of learning this last 
week ; and therefore quoniam tu inter literates pri- 
maria sedcs in classe, quorundam decanorum nomina 
(minirne nostratium) qui scientiis omnigenis incla- 
ruerunt, tibi mittarn. This part I mention in Latin, 
for fear the letter should fall into dean Crosse’s 
hands. 

Having lately read a very entertaining book, whose 
title-page runs thus — Hist air e Generate dee Pais -ban, 

I met with accounts of several great men whose 
names I never read before, and every one of them 
were deans, some became bishops, others cardinals : 
all of them on account of their great learning and 
merit. Lord, have mercy upon us! Christ, have 
mercy upon us! How the world is altered since! 
But you must know, that Charles the Great lived in 
that age, alias Char Lay Main. Now for the great 
scholars I promised. Among those who became 
bishops of Antwerp, you will find Philip Nigri, Au- 
bert Vanden Eade, Jean Ferdinand de Benghem, 
Pierre Joseph Frauken-SierstorfF. Among those of 
Bois-lc-Duc, Clement CrabccLs, Gilbert Musing, 
Michel Ophove, Joseph de Bergaigne. In the same 
town you will find among the Vicaires Apostoliques, i 
Henry Van Leempute, Josse Houbraecken, Martin 
Steyaert, Pierre, Govaerta, &c. &c. &c. The next place 
you dine you may make a figure with those names, and 
silence even Robin Leslie.* But a pox upon learn- 
ing, I say. It is enough to turn a man’s head. I have 
a great mind to have done with it ; for the devil a 
thing is to be got by it. Idcirco librts vatedico, 

I cannot, now my memory serves me, omit an ac- 
count of some learned physicians, which I read of in 
other authors, viz., Hermannus Conringius, Lucas 
Schrochius, Melchior Scbizius, Sebastian 8cheflerus, 
Guemerus Rolfinckius, Iloffmannus Altorfi, Seb. 
Joviua Lugani, Petrus Dapples, Theodore Kerch- 
ringius, Rcgnerus de Grnef, Swammerda, Antonius 
Scarcllius, Hieronymus Copclazzi, Jacobus Gonzato, 
Bernardinus Malacreda, Johannes Petrus Lolichius, 
Christianus Keekins, Julius Richeltus, Joan. Chris- 
toph. Vaganseilius, Jacobus Kerscherus, Antonius 
Magliabcchius, and many others. Pray ask Grattan 
how many of these he has read. 

You say, (I thank you for that,) That you know 
nobody. No matter for that ; so much the better for 
me, because I know everybody knows you, and there- 
fore more likely to succeed in subscriptions for mice 
cool. Pray is this letter long enough 1 If it be not, 
send it back, and I will fill the other side. In the 
mean time I remain your most obedient and very 
numble serve aunt, Thomas Sheridan. 

* Mr. Leslie was the most incessant talker, on.* of them, in 
the world. However, he had a great variety of learning, and 
talked well. 


Mice or vice two awl my if rends. [My service to 
all my friends.] 

Send me word what o’clock it is, that 1 may set my 
watch by yours. 

FROM DR. KINO. 

London. September 20 , 1735. 

Sir, — S oon after I came into England I was obliged 
to cross the seas again, and go into France, upon a 
business of consequence to my private alfairs. 1 am 
but just return ed to this place, where I have met with 
our letter of 21st of last month. Since you are so 
ind as to repeat me the promise you made me when 1 
was in Ireland, I Bhall expect the paper with the 
greatest impatience. While I was reading your letter, 
a person called on me who does business for you. I 
was in hopes he had brought it with him ; but he told 
me it would be sent by another hand. I will say no- 
thing more of it here, than that I am very sure it will 
please the public, and do honour to the author. 

The gentleman concerning whom you inquire is 
a member of our hall; but I have never yet seen him. 
He had left Oxford about the time I came from 
Dublin, to spend the summer vacation in Hereford- 
shire. My son, who is well acquainted with him, 
assures me that he is very Bober, that he studies hard, 
and constantly attends the exercises of the house. 
But I shall be able to give you a more particular ac- 
count of him the next term, when 1 shall probably 
meet him in the hall ; and he shall find me ready to 
do him any kind of service that may be in my power. 

I do not know whether my lawsuit will force me 
into Ireland again the next term; as yet I have not 
received any summons from my managers. 1 should 
indeed be well pleased to defer my journey till the 
next spring, for Dublin is not a very good winter abode 
for a water-drinker. However, i do not neglect my 
defence, especially that part of it which you mention. 
It is now in such forwardness, that, os I compute, it 
will be finished in six weeks at furthest. There are 
some alterations, which I hope you will approve. 

I rejoice to hear that the honest doctor [Sheridan 1 
has good success in his new school. If the load of 
his baggage should endanger his vessel again, I think 
he has no other remedy left but to throw it into the 
sea. What is he doing w ith his bon mots f and when 
does he design to send them abroad I 

My son, who is very proud to be in your thoughts,, 
desires me to present his most humble service to you. 
I am, with great truth, sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, W. King. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

T miter 30, 1736. 
w the last lord- 

mat or, and to-day the coming in of the new, who is 
Alderman Grattan. The duke* was at both din- 
ners, but I thought it enough to go to-day, and I 
came away before six, with very little meat or 
drink. The club [the Irish parliament] meets in a 
week, and I determine to leave the town as soon 
as possible, for I am not able to live within the 
air of such rascals ; but whither to go, or how far 
my health will permit me to travel, I cannot tell ; 
for my mind misgives me, that you are neither in 
, humour nor capacity to receive roc a guest. I had 
your law-letter. Those things require serious con- 
sideration : in order to bring them to a due perfection, 
a wise man will prepare a large fund of idioms, 
which are highly useful when literally translated by 
j a skilful, eloquent hand, and, except our Latino - 
j Any ficus, is the most necessary as well as orna- 
I mental part of human learning. But then we must 
■ The duke of Dock!, lord lieutenant. 
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take special care of infusing the most useful precepts 
for the direction of human life, particularly for in- 
structing princes and great ministers, distributing 
out praises and censures with the utmost impartiality 
and justice. This is what I have presumed to attempt, 
although very conscious to myself of my inferior 
abilities for such a performance. I begin with “ lady 
and because the judicious Mr. Locke says it is neces- 
sary to settle terms before we write upon any sub- 
ject, I describe a certain female of your acquaintance, 
whose name shall be “ Dorothy it is in the follow- 
ing manner :* “ Dolis astra per, astra mel, a sus, a quo- 
que et ; atra pvs, an id lar, alas ibo nes, a pre ter, at 
at lar, avi si ter, age ipsi, astro lar, an empti pate, are 
lar, aratu lar, an et, ades e ver, ast rurnpet, ad cu, a 
gam lar, agrum lar, ac ros pus, afflat error, ape e per, 
as noti nos, ara ver, adbuc stare, aaso fis ter, avi per, 
ad rive lar, age lar, apud lar, a tis lar, a fis ter, a far 
ter, as hi ter, anuus lar, a mus lar, arat lar, a minxi- 
in us, a prata pace, a gallo per, a give.*' Most learned 
sir, 1 entreat you will please to observe, (since I must 
speak in the vulgar language,) that in the above forty- 
three denominations for females, many of them end 
with the domestic deity Lar, to show that women 
were chiefly created for family affairs ; and yet I can- 
not hear that any other author hath made the same 
remark. I have likewise begun a treatise of geogra- 
phy (the Angloanglarians call it erroneously Jog 
llalph I.) “ Mci quo te suinino till Astra canis a 

miti citi ; an dy et Ali cautisqui te as bigas it. Bar- 
ba dos is more populus. An tego is a des arti here.” b 
1 have a third treatise to direct young ladies in read- 
ing. “ Ama dis de G&llis a tine histori, an dy et Belli 
anis is ab ct er. Sumin as eurus Valent in an Dorso 
nc isthinos te legant ovum alto bis ure. I canna 
me fore do nuesti cani males o falli quo nat ure ; na 
mel 1, ac at arat, ainesti funds locdi ; 1 mie ad amo 
usto o ; a locdi inde edi mite ex caeptas a beasti c ver- 
rac ct arain lingo ut. Praia mi cum pari sono dius 
oruoT’* 

1 believe some evil spirit has got possession of you 
and a few others, in conceiving I have any power 
with the duke of Dorset, or with any oue bishop or 
man of power. I did but glance a single word to the 
duke about as proper a thing as he could do, and y et 
lie turned it off to some other discourse. You say 
one word of myr mouth will do, &c. I believe the 
rhyme of my word would do just as much. Am I not 
universally known to be one who dislikes all present 
persons and proceedings 1 Another writes to desire 
that 1 would prevail on the archbishop of Dublin to 
give him the best prebend of St. Patrick’s. Let 
bishop Clayton allow the resignation, since Don- 
nellan is provided for. I mentioned to the duke 
that Donncllan should be dean of Cork, on purpose 
to further the resignation of old Caultield, hut it 
would not do, though Caultield seems to have some 
hopes, and it is bishop Clayton’s fault if he does not 
yield, dec. 

FOM MR. MOTTE. 

Londou, Odokt 4, 1735. 

Honoured Sir, — M rs. Launcelot, who dined with 
me to-day, and desired me to present her humble 
service, showed me part of a letter from you, which 

* This is a list of epitheU. as a strapper. a stramtnel. &e 

b •• May I quote some of it ? Astrarau i* a mighty city, and 
yet A I leant is as bis* at it. IlsrtwKiocs is more populous. An- 
ti/un is » desert. I hear.'* 

* *• Amadis de Gaul is a Rue history, and yet Belinois is a 

better. Suite assure us Valentine ntid Orson is the mist elegant 
of them nil to ’•ure. I can name four domestic animals of a 
like nature ; namely, s cat. a rat, a mastiff, and a lady. I may 
a.ld a mouse too. A Indy, indeed, 1 might except as s liesst I 
»‘*er met a -rambling out. Pray, is my cru»i«Lri»on odious, or , 
no?" J 


gave me so much concern, that I would not let • 
post slip without writing to you upon the subject of 
it. You are pleased to express an apprehension 
that Mrs. Fenton’s money has not been regularly 
paid, because you have not heard from me for above 
a twelvemonth. 1 hope I have accounted to your 
satisfaction for my silence in a letter which Mm. 
Hyde delivered to you since the date of yours to 
Mrs. Launcelot; and as to Mrs Fenton’s annuity, I 
have punctually paid it, and shall continue to do so 
until 1 receive your commands to the contrary. The 
next payment will be called for a few days after 
the 1st of November, and unless you forbid it 
before that time 1 shall pay it. Mr. Fenton, her 
sou, who receives it, is a man of worth and honour, 
and I am persuaded will return me the money, 
should it be paid him from anv other quarter. 1 
am surprised to tiud by Mrs. Hyde that my last, 
which was written the latter end of July, had so 
slow a passage as not to come to your baud until the 
13th of September. 

I have been so particular (I fear even to tedioua- 
ness) in that letter, that 1 have nothing to add, but 
a repetition of the sincere profession 1 there made, 
that 1 am, with all possible gratitude, truth, ami sin- 
cerity, sir, -your obliged and obedient humble 
servant, B. Mottk. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

October 5, 1735. 

Dear Sir, — In the first place I was heartily rejoiced 
to see your letter, for I was afraid y ou were not well. 
Now 1 shall answer as much as my time will permit: 
(but before 1 proceed, remember 1 eapcct you here 
next Saturday ; for I am both in humour and capacity 
to receive you. I shall get your answer on Thursday 
next, and then I shall go as tar as Virginia to meet 
you. Leave Dublin on Wednesday; ride to Dun- 
shaglan that day, 12 miles. From thence to Navan 
on Thursday, 11 miles. A Friday to Virginia, 15 
miles, where I will meet you that evening with a 
couple of bottles of the best wine in Ireland, and a 
piece of my own mutton, &c. A Saturday morning 
we set out for Cavan, where you will find dinner 
ready at your arrival. Bring a cheese-toaster to do a 
mutton-chop now and then : and do not forget some 
rice ; we have none good here ; but all other eatables 
! in perfection.) I beg pardon for the long foregoing 
' parenthesis, (the neat shall be shorter ;) you see it 
w as necessary'. Ure Dolis a de vc! it hinc. Mi mollis 
ab uti, an angeli se. An has tine iis, a tine face, ah re 
ast ns no, a belli fora que en. Andi rne quis mi molli 
as 1 pics. As for your jogg Ralph eye, l may say with- 
out vanity, that I exceed you as far as from east to 
west. First, with submission, you should have be- 
gun with the Poles Arc Tick Ann Tarr Tick, next 
the May read dye Ann, the Eak water, the whore 
Eyes on, the Eak lip Tick, the Trow Pick of can sir, 
the Trow pick of Cap rye coni, or Cap Rick honi, the 
twelve signes Are I case, Tower us, Jay me knee 
Can Sir, lay O, Veer goe, lye braw, (quoth the Scotch- 
man,) Sage it are eye us, Cap wrye corn us, hack 
weary us, and piss is : together with Cull ewers, 
Zounds, and Climb hats, &c. &c. a In order to give 
you a full idea of the chief towns in Europe, I shall 
only mention some of lord Peterborough’s rambles. 
He had like to break al l.isb on in Portugal : he Mad 
rid through Spain : he could not find Room in Italy : 
he was Constant in a pull among the Turks : he met 
with his namesake Peter* $ burgh , in Musk O vye : he 
had like to Crack O in Poland : when he came to Vye 
any, he did there Jeer many : in France he declared 
• Alt the terms of geography are lien? burlesqued. 
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the king of Great Britain, with its king upon the j 
Par is : in a certain northern country he look a frolic 
to put on a Fryer’* t-ooe; and theu he was in Cope I 
in Ihuj in. Pray, Dean mark that. In Holland he ' 
met with aG — amstcr % —Dam you, said he in a pas- 
sion, for a cheat : he was there poxed by a whore ; and 
he cried out, Rot her dam her. Thus far I know of 
his travels to the Low Countries, and no further. 
Thus far you see I am in humour : although the devil 
be in one end of my house, I defy her, because I 
have the other for you and me. Another thing I 
must promise wheu you come, that we shall not 
quit our learned correspondence, but write up and 
down stairs to one another, and still keep on our 
agreeable flights. The devil take all the D’s in 
Christendom, for a park of saucy scabs. When you 
are here you will despise them all ; anti you shall be 
troubled with no club, but such as will keep you 
out of the dirt. Do not lose this good weather, I 
beseech you; for everything is ready for you. If 
you do not like your ludgiugs, you shall not pay a 
farthing ; and if you do, I have the remedy in my 
own purse. I)o not think to sponge upon me for 
any thing but meat, drink, and lodging ; for I do 
assure you, as the world goes, I can afford you no- 
thing else. Yes, I beg pardon, I can give your 
horses good grass, and perhaps a feed of oats now 
and theu. My turf is all home, so is ray corn, but 
my hay not yet. I expect it on Monday, which is 
the next day after Sunday, the very day you will 
receive this, the day before Tuesday, and I hope two 
days before you begin your journey, which I hope 
will be a happy one. May you arrive safe, is the 
siuccre wish of, dear sir, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, Thomas Sheridan. 


FROM DR. SICAN. 

P»ri*. October 20, 1735. 

Honoured Sin, — Mr. Arbuthnot’s absence from 
Paris was the occasion of his not receiving your kind 
letter till within these few days ; but upon the re- 
ception of it he treated me with great civility, invited 
me to dinner, and inquired very earnestly concern- 
ing your health, which was drunk by a large com- 
pany then present ; for though you were pleased to 
tell me you had no acquaintance at Paris, I can safely 
affirm that, as often as I have been for half an hour 
with any English gentlemen, some one or other has 
had the vanity to say he knew you. He has, in a 
very obliging manner, promised me any acts of 
friendship in his power, whether I remain at Paris 
or should proceed to the south of France ; and seems 
to be a gentleman possessed of a large share of wit, 
good humour, sincerity, and honesty; though, upon 
the closest inspection, I could not perceive the hair 
in the palm of his hand. I have met with another 
exception to that rule in the chevalier Uamsay, who 
sends you his best respects. I have employed the 
greatest part of this summer in taking a view of every - 
thiug curious within four leagues of this city ; but 
shall not trouble you with a detail of palaces, paint- 
ings, statues, &c\, as I flatter myself Mr. Arbuthnot's 
friendly solicitations, joined to a due regard to your 
health, will prevail upon you to undertake that 
journey next summer. The roads are excellent, 
post-chaises very commodious, and the beds the best 
m the world ; but the face of the country in general 
is very wretched ; of which I cannot mention a more 
lively instance than that you meet with wooden 
■hoes and cottages like those in Ireland before you 
lo»e sight of Versailles. I am persuaded, sir, you 
Will find a particular pleasure in taking a view of the 
French noblemen's houses, arising from the simi- 
litude between the good treatment the Houyhnhmns 
vol. u 
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meet with here and that which you have observed 
in your former travels. The stables that Lewis XIV. 
has built are very magnificent ; I should do them an 
injury in comparing them to the palace of St. James's, 
yet these teem but mean to any one who has seen 
that of the duke of Bourbon at Cbantilli, which lies 
iu a straight line, and contains stalls for near a 
thousand horses, with large intervals between each • 
and might very well, at iirst view, be mistaken for a 
noble palace : some hundreds of yahoos are con- 
stantly employed in keepiug it clean. But if any 
one would be astonished, he must pay a visit to the 
machine of Marly, by means of which water is raised 
half a mile up a hill, and from thence conveyed a 
league further to Versailles, to supply the water- 
works. Lewis might have saved this vast expense, 
and have had a more agreeable situation, liner pros- 
pects, and water enough, by building bis palace near 
the river ; but theu lie would not have conquered 
nature. 

Upon reading Boilcau's account of the Petit Mai - 
| son, or Bedlam of Pari9, I was templed to go see it : 
it is a low flat building, without any upper rooms, 
and might be a good plan for that y ou intend to found, 
but that it takes up a greater space than the city per- 
haps would give; this is common to men and wo- 
men : there is another, vastly more capacious, and 
consisting of several stories, called the Hospital des 
Femmes , for the use of the fair sex only. I shall not 
presume to take up any part of your time in describ- 
ing the people of France, since they have been so 
excellently painted by Julius Cttsar near two thou- 
sand years ago : if there be any difference, they are 
obliged for it to the tailors and peruke-makers. The 
ladies only might help to improve the favourable 
opinion you have always entertained of the sex, upon 
account of their great usefulness to mankind, learn- 
ing, modesty, and many other valuable qualities. I 
should have informed you, sir, that Mr. Arbuthnot 
inquired very kindly after Mr. Leslie : but as I have 
not the honour to know that gentleman, I was not 
able to satisfy him, but referred him to jou, who can 
do it much better than, sir, your most obliged humble 
8crvant » J. SiCAN. 


TO MR. POPE. 

October 21, 1735. 

I answered your letter relating to Curll, &c. I 
believe my letters have escaped being published, be- 
cause I write nothing but nature ami friendship, and 
particular incidents which could make no figure in 
writing. I have observed that not only Voiture, but 
likewise Tully and Pliny, writ their letters for the 
public view, more than for the sake of their corre- 
spondents ; and I am glad of it, on account of tho 
entertainment they have given me. Balsac did the 
same thing, but with more stiffness, and consequently 
less diverting: now 1 must tell you that you are 
to look upon me as one going very fast out of the 
world : but my flesh and bones are to be carried to 
Holyhead, for I will not lie in a country of slaves. 
It pleases me to find that you begin to dislike Ihiuga 
in spite of your philosophy ; your muse cannot for- 
bear her hints to that purpose. I cannot travel lo 
see you ; otherwise I solemnly protest I would do 
it. I have an intention to pass this winter in tho 
country with a friend forty miles off, and to ride only 
ten miles a-day, yet is my health so uncertain that I 
fear it will not be in my power. I often ride a dozen 
miles, but I come home to my bed at night : my best 
way would be to marry, for in that case any bed would 
be better than my own. I found you a very >oung 
man, and I left you a middle-aged one; you kuevr 

3 <: 
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me a middle -aged mau, and now I am an old one. 

Where is my lord 1 methinks I am inquiring 

aftei a tulip of last year. — 44 You need :.ot apprehend 
any Curlls meddling with your letters to ine ; I will 
not destroy them, but have ordered my executors to 
do that office.” I have a thousand things more to 
say, long a< vitas tat garrula , but I must remember I 
have other letters to write if I have time, which I 
•pend to tell you so ; 1 am, ever dearest sir, your, 
Ac. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM TflE REV. MR. DONNELLAN. 

Clojne, October 31 . 

Sir, — Though I have hitherto forbore troubling you 
with my acknowledgments for many favours which 
very justly demanded them, yet the late application 
to the duke in my behalf (which I had an account 
of from my sister) is such an instance of kindness and 
regard as will not suffer me to be silent : I must beg 
leave to return you my best thanks for it, and at the 
same time let you know what a thorough and true 
sense I have of your goodness to me, and the great 
honour you have done me by nppearing in my favour. 
I am sufficiently acquainted with your dislike to 
recommending, as well as the deserved regard that 
is paid to your judgment and opinion, to know how 
to set a proper value on both. And be the success 
of this affair what it will, I think myself happy in 
having engaged in it, as it has been the occasion of 
your showing that you honoured me with some share 
of your friendship and regard, which will always be 
my greatest pleasure and praise. 

I suppose, sir, you have heard what a handsome 
mark I have lately received of the bishop of Cloyne’s 
favour ; and how handsomely it was given ; unasked 
and unexpected, and without any regard to kindred 
or application. It is a very good preferment, worth 
at least 300/. per annum; and is made much more 
valuable and agreeable, by the manner in which it 
was bestowed, and especially by coming from a per- 
son whom you have an esteem for. I was the other 
day to view my house, and was much pleased with 
the situation, which is very pretty and romantic. It 
stands on the bank of a fine river, in a vale between 
two ridges of hills, that are very green, pleasant, and 
woody. Its nearness to Cork (being within four 
miles of it) would make the deanery of that place a 
very convenient and desirable addition, and was what 
induced my friends to think of it for me. What suc- 
cess their applications are likely to meet with I can- 
not say : this I am sure of, that I cannot be deprived 
of the sincere satisfaction I receive from having your 
interest and good wishes, and shall always retain a 
most grateful remembrance of them. The bishop of 
Cloync desires you will accept of his best services : 
and I beg you will believe me, with the greatest re- 
spect, sir, your most obliged and obedient humble 
servant. Cub. Donnkllan. 


TO MR. MOTTE 

November 1, 1735. 

Sir, — Mr. Faulkner in printing those volumes did 
what I much disliked, and yet what was not in my 
power to hinder ; and all my friends pressed him to 
print them, and gave bim what manuscript copies 
they had occasionally gotten from me ; my desire was, 
that those works should have been printed in Lon- 
don, by an agreement between those who had a right 
to them. I am, sir, with great truth, your most 
humble and affectionate servant, 

Jonathan Swirr. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVFA 

Paradise, November 8, 1735. 

Sir, — I think I have been a great while without 
writing to you, and hope your are of my mind. I 
would rather be chid by you for my silence than have 
you pass it over quietly, for that would have such an 
air of indifference as would greatly alarm me. Ab- 
sence is generally thought a great wcakner of incli 
nation : I am apt to think it will prove my friend with 
you. Our acquaintance was so short, 1 had not time 
to disgrace myself with you. I was ambitious of 
gaining your esteem, and put on all my best airs to 
effect it: I left you at a critical moment; another 
month's conversation might have ruined all. I still 
beg you will encourage jour indulgent way of think- 
ing of me. What will you gain by discovering my 
follies 1 and I shall lose the honour of your friend- 
ship ; which loss cannot be repaired in England or 
Ireland. If Mrs. Donnellan is my true friend, she 
has, by way of excusing me, told you my distress for 
my sister, which now I hope is over. 1 refer you to 
Mrs. Donnellan for her character ; and that will jus- 
tify to you my great care and concern for her. 

1 cannot help lamenting Dr. Delany’s retirement. 
I expected his benevolent disposition would not 
have suffered him to rob his friends of the pleasure 
ami advantage of his company ; if you have not 
power to draw him from his solitude, no other person 
can pretend to do it. I was in hopes the weekly 
mectimrs would have been renewed and continued. 
Mrs. Donnellan is much disappointed, and I fear I 
am no longer a toast. 

I am thoroughly convinced that a reasonable crea- 
ture may live with more comfort and credit in Dub- 
lin than in London ; as much convinced of it as (hat 
I should he richer with eight hundred pounds a-y ear 
than four. But to what purpose is it for me to re- 
gret my poverty! My lot is thrown on English 
ground ; I have no pretence to fly my country : 
furnish me with one, and you have laid temptations 
enough in my way to make me ready to embrace it. 

I have been two months in this place, which has 
all the advantages of the country ; as quietness, 
cheapness, and wholesome air. I use a good deal of 
exercise in the moruing; in the evening I read a 
play with an audible voice. 1 ain now reading 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s works : they entertain me 
extremely. Sometimes I read a little philosophy, 
Derham’s Lectures : many things arc too abstruse 
for me in that study ; but 1 fancy myself in some 
respect* much wiser than I was before I read them. 
If you do not appovc of my studies, I hope you will 
recommend what you thiuk will be more to my ad- 
vantage. 

I am sorry to find by your letter that Mrs. Don- 
nellan docs not see you often : she cannot be pleased 
with a situation that prevents her having that satis- 
faction. I depended upon your meeting often, and 
what is more, upon being sometimes the subject of 
your conversation. I am glad to hear of her bro- 
ther’s promotion : he very well deserves good for- 
tune ; he knows how to enjoy it handsomely, and 
scorns to court it meanly. I think I have made you 
a country visit; if I have not quite tired you I hope 
you will soon challenge another : I know you pay 
me a great compliment in writing ; and, if I was 
very well bred, I ought not to insist upon your doing 
anything that may give you trouble : but I only con- 
sider my own advantage, and cannot give up a cor- 
respondence I value so much. I am, sir, your most 
obliged and humble servant, M. Pendarves. 
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TO MRS. WHITEWAY.* 

Those parts of the letter dUtinguUhed by inverted commas 
(** ”) were written by Dr. Sheridan. 

November ft, 1735. 

Madam, — November 3, to Dunshallan, 12 long 
miles, very weary ; November 4, to Kells, lti miles, 
ten times wearier; the 5th, to Crosskeys, 17 long 
miles, fifty times wearier ; the Gth, to Cavan, five 
miles, weariest of all : yet I baited every day, and 
dined where I lay ; and this very day I am weary, 
and my shin bad, yet I never looked on it. I have 
been now the third day at Cavan, the doctor's 
Canaan, the dirtiest place I ever saw, with the worst 
wife and daughter, and the most cursed sluts and 
servants on this side Scotland. Let the doctor do 
his part. — •* Not quite so bad, I assure you, although 
his teal was spoiled in the roasting : and I can assure 
you that the dirt of our streets is not quite over his 
shoes, so that he can walk dry. If he would wear 
golashes, as I do, he would have no cause of com- 
plaint. As for my wife and daughter, I have nothing 
to say to them, and therefore nothing to answer for 
them. I hope, when the weather mends, that every’- 
thing will be better, except the two before-mentioned. 
Now the dean is to proceed.’’ — In short, but not 
literally in short, I got hither, not safe and sound, 
but safe and sore. Looking in my equipage I saw a 
great packet that weighed a pound : I thought it was 
iron, but found it Spanish liquorice, enough to sene 
this whole county who had coughs for nine years. 
My beast told me it was you forced him to put it all 
up. Pray go sometimes to the deanery, and see how 
the world goe9 there. The doctor is a philosopher 
above all economy, like philosopher Webber. I am 
drawing him into a little cleanliness about his house. 
The cook roasted this day a tine teal to a cinder ; for 
the wife and daughter said they did not know but I 
loved it well roasted. The doctor, since his last ill- 
ness, complains that he has a straitness in his breast 
and a difficulty in breathing. Pray give him your 
advice, and I will write to your brother Helsham 
this post for his. Write me no news of the club, and 
get one of them to frank your letters, that they may 
be worth reading. — “ Dear madam, I beg you may 
rather think me like the devil, or my wife, than Web- 
ber. I do assure you that my house, and all about 
it, is clean in potent ia. If you do not understand so 
much logic, Mr. Harrison 1 * will tell you ; but 1 sup- 
pose you ignorant of nothing but doing anything 
wrong. Be pleased to send me one of your fattest 
pigeons in a post letter, and I will send you in return 
a fat goose, under cover to one of the club. The dean 
may say what he pleases of my ay con O my ; but I 
assure you I have this moment in my house a quar- 
ter of fat beef, a fat sheep, two mallards, a duck, and 
a teal, beside some fowl in squadrons. I wish you 
were here. Ask the dean if I have not fine ale, 
table drink, good wine, and a new pair of tables. 
Now hear the dean."' — It grows dark, and I cannot 
read one syllable of what the doctor last wrote : but 
conclude all to be a parcel of lies. How are eldest 
master and miss 1 with your clerk and schoolboy t 
So (iod bless you all. If the doctor has anything 
more to say, let him conclude, as I do, with assurance 
that I am ever, with great affection, yours, &c. 

Read as you can, for I believe I have made forty 
mistakes. Direct for mo at Dr. Sheridan's in 
Cavan ; but let a clubman 0 frank it, as I do this. Mr. 

* A first cousin of the dean'*. who came from her own house, 
nt the other eod of t ublin. three day* in each week, to rend and 
chat with him. after Stella's death, being the principal female 
th-it frequented his table for many years while hi* memory re- 
mained. 

* Mr*. Whiteway ’« eldest soa. 

* A member of parliament. 


Rochfort is my fraukcr : yours may bo general 

or some other (great beast of a) hero. My two pup- 
pies have, in the whole journey, over puppied their 
puppyships. Most abominable bad firing ; nothing 
but wet turf. — 44 The devil a lie 1 wrote, nor will I 
write to the end of my life. 31 ay all happiness at- 
tend you and your family. I am, with all good 
wishes and affection, your most obedient humble 
servant, “ Thomas Sueridan. 

“ You were plaguy saucy, who did not like my nuts : 
I do assure you my dog Lampey cracks them ; the 
dean is my witness." 


PROM MRS. WHITEWAY. 

November 8, 1735. 

Sin, — I know the moment you took this letter into 
your hand what you said, which was Pox on all Irish 
writers and Irish letters. It is very little trouble 
I am going to give you, only be pleased to answer 
the following questions. How does your leg dot 
How is your head! How is your stomach t How 
many days were you on the roadt How did you 
lie t IIovv docs Dr. Sheridan! How do you like 
Cavan t Arid how do all the good victuals Dr. She- 
ridan promised you turn out! And now, sir, I beg 
you will be pleased * to yupposc that I began my 
letter by entreating the favour of hearing from you, 
and, if that is too great un honour for me, that you 
will order somebody else to do it. Dr. Sheridan 
would give sixpence I would ask who ; rise olf his 
chair, make me a low bow, and uncover, to have the 
opportunity of telling me. 

Now to write politelv, when I change my subject 
I always break off and begin a new paragraph. 

Mr. Waller has printed an advertisement, offering 
ten guiueas reward to any person that will discover 
the author of a paragraph, said to be the case of one 
Mr. Throp. I do not know whether you heard any- 
thing of such an affair before you left town, but* I 
think it is said there is some trial to be about it be- 
fore tile house of commons, either next week or the 
week following. I beg you will not leave your 
papers and letters on the table as you used to do at 
the deanery, for boys and girls and wives will be 
peeping; particularly be pleased to take care of mine. 
It is certain I write correctly, and with a great deal 
of method ; but however I am afraid of CurlL Dr. 
Sheridan has my free leave to read this on condition 
he burns it instantly , but first let him take notice of 
all the compliments I make him. May-be you imagine 
that if you answer this you will be no more plagued 
with my letters ; but I have learned from Molly (Miss 
Harrison] never to have done with my demands on 
you: therefore, write or not write (unless you com- 
mand otherwise), you shall hear once a-wcek from, 
Bir, your most obedient and most obliged humble 
servant, Martha W hjteway. 

Molly is just come from the deanery ; everything is 
in good order. She saw Mrs. Ridgeway there. 
Young Hurrison and his sister present you their 
most obedient respects. 


FROM AN UNKNOWN LADY. 

Onitl'iowD, November 9, 1733. 

Honoured Sir, — E xcuse a stranger’s address ; no- 
thing but the opinion I have of your generosity and 
humanity could encourage me to lay before you lh.0 
enclosed poem, being the product of a woman’s pen. 0 
I see the severe strokes you lay on the faulty part 0 1 
our sex, from which number I do not pretend to ex- 
* A cant expression, much u#ed in tliow time* upon all ooofc 
«ions, and here ridiculed. 

Tin* i*wm U ioil. 
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cmpt myself, yet venture to desire yonr Judgment of 
this little unfinished piece, wliiclt I tend you without 
■riving myself the leisure to correct it, willing that 
your hand should bestow the last beauties. 1 lie 
muse is my best companion; and if you compas- 
sionate the desolate permit me this satisfaction, since 
a book and a lonely walk are all tile gratifications I 
a fiord my senses, though not dulled with years. I 
must entreat you to throw away two or three lines 
in answ er to this 1 and beg leave to conceal my name 
till I have the honour of witing to you again, which, 
if you will allow, I shall trouble you with a view of 
several sketches that I wrote occasionally, and will 
no longer conceal the nimo of, honoured sir, your 
most humble servant, 

Sir, direct to Mrs. Mary Moran, at Castletown, near 
Gorcy, in the county of W cafonl. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Isotvlnu, November 13. V735. 

I HONESTLY confess I was honoured with yours above 
a month ago. which might in all love and reason to 
have been answered a great while since ; but I know 
your sauciness, as well as you know my niece’s, with 
this difference, that, as age is to mend hers, it makes 
yours grow worse; and the answer to mine had 
been, — Oh! she can give a quick reply to mine! 
Now the duke and duchess are here she wants to 
know more frequently how and what the) do. 

I can tell you no story' of the ring (which you want 
to know) but that it came to my hands through 
proper windings and turnings from an earl of Peter- 
borough ; and the connoisseurs say it is an antique, 
and a pretty good one. I am very well pleased and 
happy if it ever serves to put you in mind that 1 am 
your humble servant. 

1 came last week from my bouse in Northampton- 
shire. 1 cannot say the weather permitted me much 
exercise abroad ; hut as that house is large, the lie- 
cesaarvs tepa the inistrcas must make is some, and I 
never lost any time I could get to walk out, and 
sometimes drove abroad in a chair with one home, 
for, being a bad rider, I approve much more of that 
than mounting my palfrey. And whether it was tins 
or the country air, or chance, I know not ; hut thank 
God, I am at present aa well as ever I was in my Ufc. 

I am wholly ignorant who is or will be bishop of 
Cork, for his grace is such a silly conceited man that 
he never vouchsafes to consult me in the affairs of 
his kingdom. 1 only know that 1 wish heartily- for 
Dr AYhctcombc, because be seems to be a modest, 
good sort of a man ; and that besides, by your com- 
mands, 1 was the thoroughfare for a step to bis pre- 
ferment before, and therefore, if I was his grare, 

ainee there call be no objection against him in this, 

he should have it. But as these things are above my 
capacity, I do assure you I do not in the least pre- 
tend to meddle with them. 

1 hope whenever y ou ask me about the countess 
and George, 1 shall be able to answer you, aa I can 
aafely do now, that as yet there is no sort of appear- 
ance that they like one anollicr the worse for wear- 
ing. Mrs. Composition is much your humble ser- 
vant, and baa not yet got her winter cough. God 
bless you, and adieu. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

t divan, November 15. 1733. 


Dlab Madam,— 

I wrote the above lines in the dark, and cannot read 
them by a candle : what 1 meant was, to boast of 
having written to you first-, and given you a full ac- 
count of my journey. 1 enclosed it in a cover to Mr. 


Roelifort, in which I desired he would send It In 
your house : the doctor had his share in the letter; 
although we could not give aatisfaclion to all your 
questions, 1 now will to some. My leg is rather 
worse; hut an honest man, an spollieeary here, aaya 
it begins to ripen, and it is in no manner of danger : 
but 1 ventured to walk, which inflamed it a little. 

1 now keep my leg upon a level, and the easier be- 
cause the weather is so foul that I cannot walk at 
all. This is the dirtiest town, and, except some few. 
the dirtiest people I ever saw, particularly the mis- 
tress daughter, and servants of thia house. My 
puppy butler is very happy by finding himself among 
a race of fools almost os nasty us himself. I must 
now put you upon travelling. You must inquire 
where Sliele my wine-merchant lives, and order Imn 
to have the twelve doxen of wine in bottles ready 
packed up. It must be the wine that was two months 
in bottles (ns he assured me) before I left Dublin : 
for these a carrier will be ready next week, to bring 
them hither. The deanery woman must be ready, and 
Kenrick and Laud must assist ; and the carrier must 
take them from Slide’s cellar, ready packed up. My 
service to Miss Harrison. Pray send her hither by the 
first carrier, and give her eighteenpence to bear her 
charges, of which I will pay threepence, and the doctor 
intends pay ing another penny. By the conduct of this 
family 1 apprehend the day of judgment is approach- 
ing ; the father against the daughter, the wife against 
the husband, &c. l-battlcas well as I can, but in vain ; 
and you shall change my name to Dr. Shin. " c 
abound in wild-fowl, by the goodness of a gentleman 
1 in tint town, who shoots ducks, teal, woodcocks, 
snipes, liarea, &c„ for us. Our kitchen is a hundred 
yards from the house, but the way is soft and so 
fond of our shoes that it covers them with its favours. 
My first attempt was to repair the summer-house, 
and make the way passable to it ; whereupon Boreas 
was so angry that he blew off the roof. This is the 
seventh day of my landing here, of which we have 
had two and a half tolerable. The doctor is at school ; 
when he comes I will inquire who is this romantic 
chevalier Tisdal. As to Waller's advertisement, if 
I were in town I would, for the ten guineas, let hint 
know the author of the narrative ; and I wish you 
would, by a letter in an unknown hand, inform him 
of what I say ; for I want the money to repair some 
deficiencies here. Mv service to Miss Harrison and 
the doctor,* and my love to the two boys. I shall 
still enclose to John Kochfort, except he fails in 
sending you my letters. Service to Mra. Morgan ; 

I hope her husband's man has prevailed to be of the 
club. Adieu. Pray take care of the wine, on which 
my health depends. Beg a duck from the doctor. 

“Beg a duck 1 beg a doxen. Y'ou shall not beg, 
but command. The dean may talk of the dirtiness 
of this town ; but I can assure you that he had more 
upon his shoes yesterday than is at the worst in our 
corporation, wherever lie got it. As for my part, I 
am tired of him, for I can never get him out of the 
dirt, and that my stairs and the poor cleanly maids 
know very well. You know that he talks ironically.’' 

FROM MRS. SICAN. 

November 15, 1735. 

Uev. St«, — A gentleman who has just arrived fiom 
Paris brought me a letter from my soil, who presents 
his duty to you, and desires me to send you the en- 
closed. I am sure I was glad of any occasion to 
write to y ou, in hopes of the pleasure of hearing you 
were well, and arrived safe at tiie land of Canaan. 
The hurt you received in your shin I was afraid 
would prevent your going out of town. I beg to 
• Yomijj Mr. lUrrieon. 
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know how il is now. I believe you will bo pleased 
to hear poor Throp 1ms justice done him in College- 
green. The trial lasted till midnight, and two-thirds 
ot the house were for him ; he is now going to peti- 
tion the house to oblige colonel Waller to waive his 
privilege; but it is thought he will not obtain that 
favour. 

Lady Acheson came to town yesterday. She de- 
sired me to present her heat respects to you, and tell 
you she is something better. Lord Orrery is fretting 
himself to death that he did not come to town time 
enough to enjoy the happiness of your conversation. 
Our Irish ladies made a tine appearance the birth- 
day at the Castle ; nothing about them Irish but their 
souls and bodies: I think they may be compared to 
a city on tire, which shines by that which destroys 
them. Several dealers in raw silks are broke: the 
weavers, having no encouragement to work up the 
silk, sold it, and drank the money. I beg you will 
give my service to I)r. Sheridan, who 1 hope is re- 
covered. His old friend lord Clancarty drinks so 
hard, it is believed he will kill himself before his 
luwauit is ended. I hope you will like the country 
about a mouth, and then order Mrs. Whiteway and 
me to bring a coach and six aud set you safe at home, 
for this is no riding weather. 1 am, with the most 
profound respect, dear sir, your most obliged hum- 
ble servant E. Sican. 


FROM MRS. W HIT F. WAY. 

November IS, 1*34. 

ft, — 1 am most extremely obliged to you for the 
honour you have done me, and the account is just 
what 1 feared, that you would be excessively weary, 
your shin bad, and disappointed in the doctor's Ca- 
naan. The latter I am sorry is not agreeable to you, 
but your shin gives me intinitc trouble. I hope in 
God you have taken care of it : if it is any running 
sore, dress it twice a-day with Venice turpentine and 
the yolk of an egg beaten together — an equal quan- 
tity of each. Spread it thick on a cloth, and bathe 
it once a-day in warm milk ; if it is only black aud 
paiuful, apply warm rum to it often. Pray, sir, give 
orders your meat may be indifferently done : and if 
the cook fails, then desire it may be ill done ; 1 have 
known this receipt very' successful, and a dinner 
eaten with pleasure cooked with these directions. 
You arc very' rude. Dr. Sheridan, to interrupt me 
when I am speaking to the dean ; no wonder 1 am 
so bad a listener, when you are always putting in 
your word. Pox take that struitness in your breast 
and difficulty in breathing. Drink warm ptisan, and 
nothing else, except liquorice-tea in the morning, aud 
ride every day. Sir, I know nothing of the Spanish 
liquorice, unless it came with the rest of the things 
from the apothecary’s or Mrs. Sican ; hut so far your 
servant is right, that what bundles 1 found on the 
bed I put up ; I was wrong that I did not examine 
them ; let Dr. Sheridan take it plentifully, it is very- 
good for him. I was at the deanery two days ago : 
everything is right there ; the floor you lie in is all 
clean, and I desired Mrs. Ridgeway to get the great 
chair covered, and Jane to put a tire once a-wcek 
in your chamber and in the drawing-room, to air 
the ladies and gentlemen. One of the enclosed papers 
Mr. Kenrick desired me to send ; you see 1 keep to my 
word, and am determined never to trouble you with 
other people's business. The vengeance take you, 
doctor, will you never be quiet 1 1 tell you I have 

never a fat pigeon for you, y our goose I will not have ; 
we are overstocked with them ; but I send you colonel 
Waller's case, that came before the house on Thurs- 
day. I believe you will wonder that, after the heavv 
charges laid on Mr. Throp so justly by the colonel, 


that he was not ordered Into custody ; but to tlio 
surprise of every body the chairman was voted out of 
the chair at one of the clock in the morning, and so 
the atiuir ended. It is true there was a mistake of 
about a month between colonel Waller's account and 
Mr. Throp’s in the serving of a subpernn ; and 1 think 
it was a scandalous thing that a worthy member’s 
word should not be taken before a little parson’s 
oath. I suppose you expect I should answer your 
logic and compliments; but do you think I hate 
nothing else to employ me but trifling away my time 
in murdering the language with your ay con O myst 
1 atn no more a liar than yourself ; therefore y ou are 
obliged to accept of my best wishes and most hum- 
ble respects ; so 1 have done with you this time for 
good and all. Mr. Dean, I am sure Rochefoucault's 
maxim never fails ; 1 am this moment an instance of 
it, taking a secret pleasure in all the little rutiles you 
meet with in the country, in hopes it will hasten you 
to town. My he olive-branch has a more imme- 
diate loss than any of us ; his body suffers as well as 
his mind ; for since he cannot enjoy the happiness 
and benefit of your conversation he applies himself 
too close to his studies; in short, 1 think he is almost 
in the state of the company he entertains himself 
with all this morning; and if you saw him in com- 
pany of the attendants of the governor of Glubbdub- 
j drib, you will find the same horror seize you by- 
looking on his countenance.* My fair daughter pre- 
sents you her most humble and obedient respects ; 
says she is not at all changed by your absence, for 
whenever she nas the honour to see you you will still 
tind her the same. I am, sir, your most obedient 
aud obliged humble servant, 

Martha Whitoway. 

Jane just came here with a poem of Mr. Duukin’s 
that was sent to the deanery, and this letter that I 
enclose. 


TO MRS. WIIITEWAY. 

Cavan. November 18, 173S. 

Dear Madam, — Wc were undone for want of your 
answer, and thought that Mr. Rochfort was at his 
country seat, to whom I directed mine, as he was a 
franker. Never any thing of so small a kind was so 
vexatious to me as this broken shin. If I had ap- 
prehended the consequences, I would not have stirred 
from Dublin until it was cured. It has prevented 
my walking and riding. An apothecary, the ouly 
doctor here, has it in care, and 1 cannot say I am 
better. But the surgeon of the barrack here, a friend 
to the doctor, has been with me this morniug, saw 
the sore, and says it is in a good way ; and that ho 
will consult with the apothecary, and soon make me 
well. It smarts more to-day than ever; but the 
surgeon said it was because some power called pre- 
cipitate (an like you) was put on this morning, to 
cat off the black skin in the middle of the sore. It 
digests every day, but I cannot digest it. I shall 
lose my* health by sitting still, and my leg in a chair, 
like a Grattan in the gcut. I wish I had stay ed at 
home, and you had been my* surgeon. To say tiuth, 
this town and country are so disagreeable by nature 
aud art, that I liave no other temptation to ride or 
walk except that of health ; our house, and shoes, 
and streets, are so perpetually and abominably dirty. 
Eight of the inhabitants came out to meet me a mile 
or two from the town. The rest would have come but 
for some unexpected impediment. In some days 
after, 1 invited the principal men in town to sup 
with me at the best inn here. There were sixteen 
of them, and I came off rarely for about thirty shil- 
lings. They were all very modest and obliging. 

* Mr. Harrison was always very thin, ami of a weekly eon* 
htitution. The )oung gentleman tiled iu tliv February following. 
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MTild-fowl is cheap, and all very good, except tho 
ducks, which, though far from sea, have a rank taste 
from the lakes. It is nothing to have a present of a 
dozen snipes, teal, woodcock, widgeon, duck, and 
mallard, &c. You would admire to see me at my 
endeavours to supply deanery conveniences. The 
cursed turf is two hours kindling, and two minutes 
decaying. You are a little too jocose upon Mr. Har- 
rison’s countenance. I hope he has no return of 
illness, nor is more lean than I left him. He must 
borrow au hour more from his studies, and bestow 
it on exercise and mirth ; otherwise he may be like 
the miser, who, by not affording himself victuals, 
died a dozen years the sooner, by which he lost many 
u thousand pounds more than if he had fed upon 
pheasants, and drank burgundy every day. I must 
now repeat the commission I mentioned. The old 
woman, Kenrick, and Laud, must find out Shelc tho 
wine-merchant ; a carrier will go next week to the 
deanery, he taught to find out Shele with Kenrick. 
Shele must, as he promised, pack up twelve dozen of 
his claret which has been bottled three months al- 
ready. This must be given to the carrier by Shele, and 
ready put up in some hampers os he will contrive. 
I hope Mr. Rochfort will be in town to send you 
this letter. I am ever yours ; and my love to the 
girl and boys. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MRS. WniTEWAY 

November 22. 1735 . 

Sir, — I receive as a high favour your just repri- 
mand for not answering your letter by the first post ; 
nay, I will add Knottier fault to it, by endeavouring 
to excuse myself. It was out of the highest respect 
I did not write, lest you should think me too forward 
in giving trouble. But, since I have your licence, I 
will not miss an opportunity of paying rny most 
humble duty, and of acknowledging the greatest ob- 
ligations I ever lay under to any mortal. I have had 
the very ill fortune to come lale under your care; 
yet even these disadvantages do not hinder you from 
acting the most friendly part, of endeavouring to 
enlarge my mind and mend my errors ; you sec how 
industriously I avoid mentioning the word faults. 
When you left us I did not think it would be pos- 
sible for me to dread getting a letter from you ; but 
the account of your leg, which I find worse and 
worse, alarms me to that degree that I tremble for 
the consequence. I conjure you, dear sir, not to 
trust any longer to country helps; your appetite, 
vour health, is in the greatest danger by sitting so 
much as you must he obliged to do till that is well. I 
know life is as little regarded by you as any one ; but 
to live in misery is what I am sure you ought to 
avoid. The wine was packed up on Tuesday last in 
a hogshead ; I thought that was safer than a hamper; 
Mr. Kenrick and Laud were by all the time ; they 
and Mr. Shele were here with me that night ; they 
tell me they got large bottles, of which I gave a great 
charge. Mr. Shele desires the wine may be kept in 
the same manner It is now packed, and taken out by 
half-dozens as it is used ; tho numbers taken out may 
be chalked on the head of the vessel, to see that jus- 
tice Is done ; he thinks it will keep better that way 
than perhaps in a cellar. I think you came off scan- 
dalously cheap, with trenting sixteen gentlemen for 
a moidorc. Pray, Dr. Sheridan, when the dean next 
uses you ill, tell him of his pitiful doings. 

My son is greatly obliged to you, sir, for your care 
and advice ; and assures me your word shall be an 
oracle to him. He has not had a return of his dis- 
order ; yet his stomach is gone, and of consequence 
his spirits. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan have commanded 
me to send you their most obedient respects, And arc 
much concerned about your leg. Pray, sir, date 


your letters. I believe both you and Dr. Sheri- 
dan hate writing the word November; for not one 
of them have been dated. 1 only hate the day of the 
month ; the truth was, in my last I could not recol- 
lect it (for I think I forgot it) and watched for some of 
the brats to tell me. Lest I should do the same now, 
be pleased to remember I write this November 22, 
1735. I am, sir, your most obedient and most obliged 
humble servant, Martha Wiiiteway. 

If you are pleased to direct to me under cover to Mr. 
Morgan, 1 shall get your letters. Perhaps Mr. Roch- 
fort may go out of town, aud then 1 should be long 
without them. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

November 22 . 1735. 

Deati Madam, — Having answered your long letter, 
which was improved by the doctor’s (Mr. Harrison’s) 
additions, I now tell you that a Monday next, which 
will be the 24th instant, a carrier will go from hence, 
and is directed, by another letter to you, to manage 
the business of sending the twelve dozen of wine, 
which Mr. Shele hns ready bottled, and must see it 
packed up in his best manner in hampers or hogs- 
heads, as I mentioned in my last, and that the wine 
was bottled (as he says) two months before I came 
away. Kenrick and Laud and the women will be 
your assistants. The fellow will be with you by 
Wednesday night or Thursday morning, and I will 
write by him. I cannot say my shin is yet better, 
although our apothecary and the barrack -surgeon at- 
tend me ; but they see no danger, and promise I shall 
recover in a few days. Meantime, I dare neithe^ 
walk nor ride ; and jet I think my stomach is better, 
and so may continue until l grow weary of snipe, 
teal, widgeon, woodcock, hare, leveret, wild-duck, 
fieldfare, &c. My service to your he and she brats. 
Let Kenrick, my verger, know what I write about 
the wine, that he and Laud and the woman may be 
prepared ; this will save me a letter to him. 1 am 
ever enturement a rous. 

Cavan, November 22, 1735 

I shall never be quiet ; a country author unknown 
has sent me a manuscript of two hundred pages for 
my judgment. Pray send me the three quires of 
paper in quarto, for the doctor has swallowed up 
mine, and we have none left. 

“ I can assure you, dear niadam, with pleasure, 
that the dean begins to look healthier and plumper 
already ; and I hope will mend every day. But to 
deal plainly with you, I am a little afraid of his good 
Btomach, though victuals are cheap, because it im- 
proves every' day, and I do not know how far this 
may increase my family expenses. He pays me hut 
two crowns a*weck for his ordinary; and 1 own that 
I am a little too modest to grumble at it ; but if you 
would give him n hint about wear and tear of goods, 
I make no doubt but his own discretion would make 
him raise his price. Pray do this (as you do all other 
tilings) in the handsomest manner you can. I am, 
to you and yours, as much yours as the dean afore* 
said.” 

I desire you will hint to the doctor that he would 
please to abate four shillings a-week from the ten, 
which be most exorbitantly makes me pay him ; but 
tell him you got this hint from another band, and 
that all Dublin cries shame at him for it. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM WILLIAM PULTENEY. ESQ. 

Bath, November &2, 1735. 

Sir, — I have been waiting for an opportunity to write 
you with safety, because 1 had a mind to do it with 
freedom ; and particularly to explain lo you what I 
meant, when I told you some time ago that i was 
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almost tired with struggling to no purpose against 
universal corruption. 1 am now at the Bath, where 
there are at present many Irish families, and though 
1 have inquired of them all if any gentleman or ser- 
vant was’returning thither, yet I can hear of none, 
so that I am forced, if I write at all, to trust my 
letter by the common post. Nothing is more certain 
than that this letter will be opened there, the rascals 
of the office have most infamous directions to do It 
upon all occasions ; but they would every man of 
them be turned out if a letter of mine to you should 
escape their intuition. I am thinking what the mi- 
nisters may get by their peeping ; %vhy, if I speak my 
miud very plainly, they may discover two things : one 
is, that I have a very great regard for you ; the other, 
that I have a very great contempt for them ; and in 
everything I say or do still set them at defiance. 
These things, if they do not know before, they arc 
welcome to find out now ; and 1 am determined in 
some other points likewise to speak my mind very 
plainly to you. You must know, then, that when 1 
said 1 grew weary of contending with corruption, I 
never meant absolutely to withdraw myself from 
parliament ; perhaps I may not slacken even my per- 
sonal opposition to the wicked measures of the ad- 
ministration, but really 1 find my health begins to 
require some attention, and I labour under a distem- 
per which the long sittings in parliament by no means 
agree with. W'heu Mr. Faulkner delivered me your 
former letter (for I have since had one sent me hither 
by Mr. Pope) I was just got up from my bed, where 
I had lain the whole night in most excessive torture 
with a violent fit of the gravel. 1 was not able to 
write you any answer by him, who was to depart in 
two days, and ever since I have been at this plane 
drinking the waters, in hopes they may be of service 
to me. Beside this of my ill state of health, I am 
convinced that our constitution is already gone, and 
we are idly struggling to maintain what in truth has 
been long lost, like some old fools here, with gout 
and palsieB at fourscore years old, drinking the waters 
in hopes of health again. If this was not our case, 
and that the people are already in effect slaves, would 
it have been possible for the same minister who had 
projected the excise scheme (before the heats it had oc- 
casioned in the nation were well laid) to have chosen 
a new parliament again exactly to his mind 1 and 
though perhaps not altogether so strong in numbers, 
yet as well disposed in general to his purposes as he 
could wish. His master, I doubt, is not so well be- 
loved as I could wish he was; the minister, I am 
sure, is as much hated and detested as ever a man 
was, and yet, I say, a new parliament was chosen of 
the stamp that was desired, just after having failed 
in the most odious scheme that ever was projected. 
Afler this, what hopes can there ever possibly be of 
success 1 unless it be from confusion, which God 
forbid I should live to sec. In short, the whole na- 
tion is so abandoned and corrupt, that the crown can 
never fail of a majority in both houses of parliament; 
he makes them all in one house, and he chooses above 
half in the other. Four-and-t wenty bishops and six- 
teen Scotch lords is a terrible weight in one ; forty- 
five from one country, beside the west of England, 
and all the government boroughs, is a dreadful num- 
ber in the other. Were his majesty inclined to-mor- 
row to declare his body-coachman his first minister, 
it would do just as well, and the wheels of govern- 
ment would move as easily as they do with the saga- 
cious driver who now sits in the box. Parts and 
abilities are not in the least wanting to conduct 
affairs ; the coachman knows how to feed his cattle, 
and the other feeds the beasts in his service, and this 
• all the skill that is necessary in either case. Are 


not these sufficient difficulties and discouragements, 
if there were no others ; and would any mau struggle 
against corruption, when he knows that if lie is ever 
near defeating it those who make use of it only 
double the dose, and carry all their points further, 
and with a higher hand, than perhaps they at first 
intended Y Beside all this, I have had particular 
misfortunes aud disappointments ; 1 had a very near 
relation of great abilities, who was my fellow-labourer 
in the public cause: he is gone; I loved aud esteemed 
him much, and perhaps wished to see him one day- 
serving his country in some honourable station ; no 
man was more capable of doing it, nor had better 
intentions for the public service than himself ; and I 
may truly say that the many mortifications he met 
with in ten or twelve years' struggling in parliament 
was the occasion of his death. I have lost likewise 
the truest friend, I may almost say servant, Uiat ever 
man had, in Mr. Merrill ; a he understood the course 
of the revenues and the public accounts of the king- 
dom os well, perhaps better, than any man in it, and 
it is utterly impossible for me to go through the 
drudgery by myself, which I used to do easily with his 
assistance, and herein it is that opposition galls the 
most. 

These several matters I have enumerated you will 
allow to be some discouragements ; but nevertheless, 
when the time comes, I believe you will find me 
acting the same part I have ever douc, and which I 
am more satisfied with myself for having done, since 
my conduct has met with your approbation ; and 
give me leave to return you my sincere thanks for 
the many kind expressions of your friendship, which 
I esteem as I ought, and will endeavour to deserve 
as well as I can. You inquire after Bolingbroke, 
and when he will return from France. If he had 
listened to your admonitions and chidings about 
economy he need never have goue there ; but now 
I fancy he will scarce return from thence till an old 
gentleman, but a very hale one, pleases to die. 1 * I 
have seen several of your letters on frugality to our 
poor friend John Gay (who needed them not), but 
true patriotism can have no other foundation. When 
I see lords of the greatest estates meanly stooping to 
take a dirty pension because they wont a little ready 
money for their extravagancies, 1 cannot help wish- 
ing to see some papers writ by you that may, if pos- 
sible, Bhamc them out of it. This is the only thing 
that can recover our constitution aud restore honesty. 
I have often thought that, if ten or a dozen patriots 
who arc known to be rich enough to have ten dishes 
every day for dinner would invite their friends only 
to two or three, it might perhaps shame those who 
cannot afford two from having constantly ten, and 
so it would be in every- other circumstance of life ; 
but luxury is our ruin. This grave stuff that I have 
written looks like preaching, but I may venture to 
say to you it is not, for I speak from the sincerity of 
my heart. We are told a peace is made ; if it be 
true, I am satisfied our ministers did not so much as 
know of the negotiation ; the articles, which are the 
ostensible ones, are better than could be expected, 
but I doubt there are some secret ones that may- 
cost us dear, and I am fully convinced the fear of 
these will furnish our ministers a pretence for not 
reducing a single roan of our army. 

I have just room to tell you a ridiculous story lias 
happened here. In the diocese of Wells the bishop 
and his chancellor have quarrelled : the consequence 
has been the bishop has excommunicated the chun- 
cellor, and he in return has excommunicated the two 

■ John Morrill, wq . niemt«er of parli.inirnlln 1712 for Tr*- 
piony, ami afterward for Si Allao'i. llpilU-il in iVi'mlwi , r.34. 

b J<ord Bolingbroke'* fatlu- 1 , lord S4. John 
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archdeacons. A visitation of tho clergy was ap- 
pointed : the bishop not being able to go himself 
directed his archdeacons to visit for him. The chan- 
cellor alleges from the constitution of him this can- 
not be, and that the bishop can delegate his power 
to nobody but himself; so that probably all the 
clergy who attend on the chancellor will be excom- 
municated by the bishop, and all who obey the 
orders of the archdeacons will be excommunicated bv 
the chancellor. The bishop in the cathedral, wheu 
the sentence of excommunication was going to be 
read, sent for it, and tore it in the open church ; the 
chancellor afterwards affixed it on the church-doors. 
There are a great many more very ridiculous cir- 
cumstances attending this affair, which I cannot 
well explain ; but upon a reference of the whole to 
my lord high-chancellor, I am told he has declared 
his opinion in support of his brother chancellor. I 
am glad 1 have left no space to put my name to the 
bottom of this letter ; after some things I have said 
it may be improper, and I am sure it is needless, 
when I assure you no man cm be with more sin- 
cerity and regard than I am your most obedient 
humble servant. 


FROM MRS. WHITEWAY. 

November 25, 1735. 

Sin,— 1 have not known for some years the pleasure 
of a post-day till within these three weeks. I read 
your letters twenty times over. I tell you this to 
induce you to continue me your favour ; for I know 
it is your study to make the wretched happy. The 
wine is ready for the carman, and all the caution 
taken that you commanded. If I durst I would re- 
pine that you could think 1 should require your 
orders three times repeated to take care of what you 
told mo your health depended on. I rejoice to find 
your stomach is better, but grieve to hear your leg 
continues so long bad. I shall despise your surgeon 
and apothecary if they do not cure it immediately. 
Apollo has always waited on you when it was not 
half so material. Where the vengeance is he now t 
After all he justly quits you since you have left off 
invoking him. Idleness is your crime ; to punish 
you he confines you to a chair ; and the penance he 
enjoins is to employ your pen once more ; if not, 
there are vultures to play on legs as well as livers : 
1 wish you were safe out of their hands. I was at 
the deanery on Saturday, though I forgot to mention 
it in my last letter. My son was there yesterday ; 
and I would have been there to-day if a swelled 
face had not prevented me. I have sent for Mr. 
Kenrick, or Mr. Laud, to let them know your com- 
mands. I must beg the favour of you to deliver the 
enclosed to Dr. Sheridan, and to pardon my sealing 
it. You are sensible there are secrets that the 
nearest friends must not see. As you have nothing 
to do be pleased to write to me the heads of the two 
hundred pages in manuscript, and 1 will give my 
opinion about it- I must now entreat you to think 
of coming to town ; I trust in God your shin will 
not requiro it ; but consider how it is possible for 
me to spend the winter evenings, who have been so 
delightfully entertained all summer ot the deanery. 

I have stayed till the last moment before I sealed 
this, in expectation of seeing somebody from your 
house, but am disappointed. I promise to takr care 
to see the wine leave this place safe, and to send the 
paper by the carman. My son and daughter are 
your most obedient servants. I am, sir, with the 
highest respect, your most obliged and most humble 
teivant, Martha Whiteway. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Cavan, November 2 «, 1735 

Dhau Madam, — I take advantage a day before the 
post to write to you; and this is the first day I 
have ventured to walk this fortnight past, exc« pt 
yesterday, when I dined with my surgeon at the 
barrack. This morning I visited four ladies in the 
town, of which your friend Mrs. Donaldson was 
one. My whole journey has been disappointed by 
this accident, for I intended to have been a constant 
rider, and as much a walker as this dirty town would 
allow. Here arc a thousand domestic conveniences 
wanting ; but one pair of tongs in the whole house ; 
the turf so wet that a tolerable fire is a miracle; 
the kitchen is a cabin a hundred yards ofl* and a 
half; the house back and fore door always left open, 
which, in a storm, our constant companion, threatens 
the fall of the whole edifice ; madam as cross as the 
devil, and as lazy as any of her sister sows, and as 
nasty. These are some of our blind sides. But we 
have a good room to eat in, and the wife and lodgers 
havo another, where the doctor often sits and seems 
to eat, but comes to my eating-room (which is his 
study), there finishes his meal, and has share of a 
pint of wine ; the other pint is left till night. Then 
we have an honest neighbour, Mr. Price, who sits 
tho evening, and wins our money at backgammon, 
though the doctor sometimes wins by his blunder- 
ing. As to meat we are hard put to it. It is true, 
our beef and mutton are very good ; but for the rest 
we arc forced to take up with hares, partridges, teal, 
grouse, snipes, woodcocks, plover, silver-eels, and 
such trash, which, although they be plentiful and 
excellent in their kinds, you know' are unworthy of 
a refined Dublin dean. 1 expect before this letter 
goes that the carrier will be here with the wine, 
and that I shall have time to chide you for five 
dozen of bottles broke by the ill packing up. He 
set out from hence on Tuesday, but I suppose can- 
not return till next week. 1 had, several days ago, 
a letter from Mrs. Sican, and another from her 
French son," an excellent good one; when you go 
that way tell her of this, with my service, and* that I 
will write to her soon. Your ietters have been 6o 
friendly, so frequent, and so entertaining, and oblige 
me so much, that I am afraid in a little time they 
will make me forget that you are a cousin, nnd treat 
you as a friend. If Apollo has entirely neglected 
my head, can you think he will descend to take care 
of my shin! Earthly ladies forsake us at forty, and 
the muses discard us at fifty-five. I have mentioned 

that rascal R to Dr. Delany, who defended him 

as well as he could, but very weakly ; if the doctor 
will not cast him off he will justly expose himself to 
censure. 

I wish you would speak to your dearly beloved 

monster, Mr. L , when he comes to town, about 

my Laracor agent, to pay me some money, and to 

reproach G for his infamous neglect of my affairs. 

He is one of your favourites, and L another ; I 

hope I am not the third. 

1 have just spoken about the thread to Mrs. She- 
ridan, who tells me that what you desire is to be had 
here every market-day; and* that Mrs. Donaldson 
understands it very well. “ To carry on the thread 
of the discourse, I discovered the little dirty b— h, 
the fire-maker, to be the opener of the doors, and 
the leaver of them so ; for which the dean had her 
lugged this evening by the cookmaid ; for which he 

» Tho doctor calls young Hr. Sicnn her French son, because ho 
was then travelling in France. This young I'l'Dtli man nt 
lust uufortunatcl) murdered. a* hp was travelling in Italy, in n 
l-ost-chaise, by a |*erw>n wlio tired hu pistol at him (rum another 
jwt .-liaise, upon same dispute between the driven contend in;* 
tor the wav . 
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paid her a threepence,* and gave the little girl a ! 
penny for being lugged ; and because the cook did 
not lug her well enough he gave her a lugging to 
show her the way. These are some of our sublimer 
amusements. I wish you were here to partake of 
them. The only thing of importance I can tell you 
is” — (Ay, what is it 1 He shall be hanged rather than 
take up any more of this paper. It is true that the 
legion club is sinking the value of gold and silver to 
the same with England, and are putting four pounds 
a hogshead more duty on w ! ne ! The cursed vipers 
use all means to increase the numbers of absentees. 
Well, I must go to the market about this thread. It 
is now Nov. 29; I fear the doctor will hedge in a 
line. I have now got Mr. Morgan’s heathenish 
Christian name, and will direct ray letters to him. 

I am to fiuish a letter to Mrs. Sican ; I desire you 
will call on her sometimes. My love to your brats. 

I have settled with Mrs. Donaldson about the thread ; . 
but will order a double quantity, that you may knit 
stockings for your dear self. Let the doctor con- 
clude l am ever, &c. “ Madam, I have only room 

to tell you that I will see you the 12th or 13th of 
December) excuse a long parenthesis : your most 
>bedient and” — 

FROM MRS. WHITE WAY. 

Dublin, November 29, 17.15. 

Sir,— I never was moro out of temper in my life than 
I have been these two days ; yesterday that I did not 
hear from you, and to-day at the rogue that brought 
your letter to Mr. Kcnrick at ten last night, and the 
disappointment we have met with from him that was 
to carry the wine to Cavan. The enclosed letter 
gives so full an uccount, that I need add nothing to it 
but his being a right county of Cavan man. 1 desire 
Dr. Shcridau will take care for the future not to em- 
ploy diem about your business ; I owe him this re- 
flection for trusting such rogues. Pray sir tell me 
what I shall do in tnis business; sliall I get Mr. Shele 
and Mi*. Kenrick to look out for an honest carman, 
and ogiv-c, as cheap os we can, to carry it to you 1 for 
I find fh.»re is no depending on the doctor’s country- 
men. Had you assured me, as you say the surgeon 
does, that your leg was better, my joy would be equal 
to the une.Lsincs* I have suffered on that occasion. I 
fear I shall never have the pleasure of being with you 
on your birthday ; were my purse as heavy as my 
heart is that I cannot be with you to-morrow, I would 
this night nave been at Cavan, and have left it on 
Monday morning. 

I shall make a great entertainment to-morrow for 
my family, to celebrate the drapier’s birthday, and 
drink his health. My two eldest cubs (match me that) 
present you their most humble and olicdient respects, 
with their hearty wislies of long life, health, and hap- 
piness, to attend you. They durst not Uae the liberty 
to send this with their hand, but do it with their heart. 

I send you their own words ; but where shall I find 
any that can express what I would say on the subject ? 
The most sincere would be what 1 desire for myself : 
whilst I continue in this world, which is health and 
quietness. This I pay God grant you in the largest 
proportion, and life as long as you shall desire it! 

Mr. Morgan's heathenish name is Marcus Antonios; 

I saw him and his lady yesterday, who both aay they 
should be glad to kiss your hand ; his eldest son is in 
the measles. Last night died the bishop of Ossory, 
of an inflammation on the lungs ; he caught cold on 
Sunday at the castle-chapel. We have provided one 
of the bishoprics for Dr. Marl ay. 

I am told by some people that lord Orrery intends 

• A little silver piece curreut iu those clays ; but the specie# 
boa been Ion*' woru out. 


I to make you and l)r. Sheridan u visit : if so I f.ur it 
will be long time before you will think of returning 
here. I expect a long letter front Dr. •Sheridan, iu 
answer to ull that I have said to him in this. 

I think this is so well written that it needs no 
apology for a lad pen. I am, sir, your most humble 
and most obedient servant, Martha Wuitkway. 


PROM MRS. WIIITEWAY. 

Dublin, December *. 1735. 

Sid, — I waded this morning through dirt aud rain to 
the deanery ; but I place no more to your account 
than front High-street. 1 found everything in great 
order ; your bed and window-curtuins cleaned, and, 
to my satisfaction, the great chairs covered ; the dogs 
in high spirits, the women in good humour, and Mr. 
Kenrick and Mrs. Ridgeway on duty. 1 am quite 
ashamed of my entertainment on Sunday. The dra- 
] pier's birthday was celebrated by Mr Laud with a 
dinner of wild-duck, plover, turkey, aiul pullet : two 
howls of punch, and three bottles of claret. At night 
Mr. Kenrick gave a supper, witli an ocean of punch • 
Their houses were illuminated and the bells rung 
Several other houses followed their example. 

I am almost reconciled to your surgeon ; the next 
letter 1 Imp will finish our quarrel. When he lias 
set you firmly on your legs, if making gods were not 
out of fashion, I would translate him ; however lie 
sliall bo my saint. 

As you have been remarkable for never being severe 
on the ladies, I am surprised you should say that we 
forsake the men at forty. I deny the fact; while they 
siug our praises, we continue to hold them in admira- 
tion. For an example of this, I give the author of the 
“ Ladys Dressing-room," and “ Strephon and Cbloe,” 
who, by writing these poems, gained the hearts of the 
whole sex. 

I heartily pity you for want of meat ; I wish I could 
send you a large shoulder of mutton, fresh killed; lmw 
pure and sweet it would eat! I have just left part 
of one in the parlour ; the very thoughts of it make me 
hungry again : I think 1 will go down and take the 
other slice.* I know it is not to any purpose to re- 
proach you with avarice for a poor pint of wine among 
three of you. Whatever you do nt home, I am ashamed 
to find you show it at Cavan : I suppose your excuse 
will be at the expnsc of the poor carman ; but if you 
had any generosity you would live on the public, as 
I do, till your rents came in. Dr. Sheridun says 
u you gave private orders, and countermanded the 
wine, to sponge on him.” I own I think it looks like 
it, or you would not have let the man come to town 
without a car. 

I see you are proof against storms within and with- 
out doors, or you would not think of staying in the 
country when the doctor leaves it. There is no oc- 
casion for you to couvincc the world that you want but 
one trial to outdo Socrates in everything; let not this 
keep you, for I promise to provide one fur three shillings 
and four puce that shall outshine Solomon’s brawler. 

Molly and young Harrison are grown so saucy at 
seeing their names so often iu your letters, that I can- 
not govern them : pray lie pleased to take them down 
a little. All that I can do to vex them is not to send 
you their compliments. My son entreats you will 
finish your Latina Anglia treatise; which he desires 
you will immediately send him a copy of. 

Doctor Sheridan's last letter is so long and full of 

* Ho was the Mean’s verier. 

** Here Mrs. Whitewav is merry with the doctor, who could 
not endure mutton which had not been killed three or four days 
before: on the contrary, Mr* Whiteway liked her* so fWll 
that Dr. Swift used rilmirantly to *ay of her " that she liked 
mutton that was killed to morrow. 
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particulars, that I cannot answer It till I see him. I 
htti so proud of being discarded from being a cousin, 

that for the future I shall not own either esq. 

or Mr. 1 --■■■■ for relations ; nor ever dare to think 
you a favourite. But I hope you will allow mo to 
term you rny oracle, and to acknowledge myself, sir, 
/our most bumble and most obedient servant, 

Mahtua White way. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

C-avan, December fi, 1734. 

Dear Madam, — I have yours of November the 20th. 
The doctor, who is always sanguine, reckoned upon 
the wine os sure as if it had been in his cellar under 
the stairs; but 1, who am ever desponding, told him 
I was sure there would be some disappointment. I 
matter it not, for we have enough still to hold us a 
reasonable term, at one battle u-day between us, at 
least if he would leave off inviting young Mr. Price, 
Parson Richardson, Mr. Nash, Mr. Jacob, surgeon of 
the troop, squire Fleming of Bal hay nock hye. Dr. 
O’Neil, Dr. Fludd, parson Charlton of Evacthon- 
yeul, besides the rest of our Cavan gentry and neigh- 
bourhood. I will not have the wine sent by any 
carrier on purpose : it would be a confounded ex- 
pense: but we will wait until a further opportunity by 
Marcus Tully, the genuine orator nnd carrier of our 
city. I refused a long time to show the doctor float 
part of your letter which reflects upon not only his 
countrymen hut his townsmen, and fifty to one but 
upon one of his own or madam's cousins ; yet there is 
no danger of kindred, for our town agrees that Tully 
is an honest carrier. I was in hope* your great enter- 
tainment liad been for your tenant, with his half-year's 
rent. I am sorry that it was on account of some scrub 
drapier of whom 1 never heard. Only I know they 
are all rogues, and I shall not pay for their extrava- 
gance. I forgot to tell you that the ljarrack-surgeon 
prescribed the very same medicine tliat you advised 
for my shin. My leg is so well that 1 have been 
twice riding, and walk in the town, that is to say in 
the dirt, every day. We have now a fine frost, and 
walk safe from dirt; but it is like a life at court, very 
slippery. I do not like to see my money laid out iu 
cleaning curtains and covering chairs ; but since, as 
you say, you are pleased to be at that excuse, I thank- 
fully submit. The doctor will be with you on Friday 
next : he goes to see the grand monde, and beg sub- 
scriptions to build a schoolhouse. He taxes you only 
at ten guineas. I am to stay with madam and her 
daughter until his return, which will be about a month 
hence, when the days grow longer and warmer. Pox 
take country ladies' dinners. In spite of all I could 
say, I was kept so late by their formality on Thursday 
last, that I was forced to ride five miles after nightfall 
on the worst road in Europe or county of Cavan. The 
doctor cannot have time to write a word : he expects 
a rogue of an agent this evening, who will not come, 
with two or three hundred pounds arrears, by which 
means I shall be kept here for want of money, which 1 
was fool enough to expect to get from him, to bear my 
charges hack. My shin cost me three guineas, and 1 
brought but twenty pounds. 1 desire the room and 
bed 1 lie in may be often aired. The doctor will not 
lie at the deanery, because it is far from his friends, 
and he is afraid of robbers. I approve your name of 
cub; but may your male cub never sit in the club! 
1 will not pay the three shillings and fourpeuce for a 
wife, as you propose, because I can get one here for 
two thirteens. Mrs. Doualdsou is making the thread 
with her own fair fingers. I dare not come to town till 
Miss Harrison gives me a general discharge. I desire 
to know her utmost demands. My chief amusement 
here is back gammon. Dr. Sheridan is a peevish 


bungler, and I sometimes win liis money. Mr. Pric*» 
is an expert civil gamester, and 1 always lose to him. 
This is the state of my afl'airs. The doctor is come 
up, ami says he will nut write a word, liecause he is 
busy, and will see you soon. Eh l re /tout, 1 will not 
stay when the doctor is gone; but this is a secret ; and 
if my health ami the weather will |iermit. 1 will be in 
town two or three days after him. So I close this 
letter, and remain en/ieretnent a rout, &c. 

My humble service to the bearer* and hi* lady. 
God ever bless you and your fire-side. 


TO THE DUKE OP DORSET. 

December 30 . 1734. 

My Lord, — Your grace fairly owes me one hundred 
and ten pounds a-year in the church, which I thus 
prove. I desired you would bestow a preferment of 
one hundred and fifty pounds a-year to a certain 
clergyman. Your answer was, that I asked modestly ; 
that you would not promise, but you would grant my 
request. However, for want of good intelligence iu 
l>cmg (after a cant word used here) an expert king- 
fisher, tliat clergyman took up with forty pounds a 
year ; and I shall never trouble your grace any more 
on his behalf. Now, by plain arithmetic it follows 
that one hundred and ten pounds remain : and this 
orrear 1 have assigned to one Mr. John Jackson, a 
cousin-german of the Grattans, who is vicar of San try, 
and has a small estate, with two sons and os many 
daughters, all grown up. He lias lain some years as a 
weight upon me, which 1 voluntarily took up on ac- 
count of his virtue, piety, aud good sense, and modesty 
almost to a fault. Vour grace is now disposing of the 
tUbrit h of two bishoprics, among which is the deanery 
of Ferns, worth between eighty and one hundred 
pounds a-year, which will make this gentleman cosier; 
who, besides his other good qualities, is as loyal as you 
could wish. 

I cannot but think that ynur grace, to whom God 
lias given every amiable quality, is bound, when you 
have satisfied all the expectations of those who have 
power in your club,* to do something at the request of 
others, who love you on your own accouut, without 
expecting anything for themselves. I have ventured 
once or twice to drop hints iu favour of some very de- 
serving gentlemen, who 1 was assured had lieen re- 
commended to you by persons of weight ; but I easily 
found by your general answers, that, although I have 
been an old courtier, you knew how to silence me, by 
diverting the discourse: which made me reflect that 
courtiers resemble gamesters, the latter finding new 
arts unknown to the older ; and one of them assured 
me that he has lost fourteen thousand pounds since he 
left off play, merely by dabbling with those who had 
contrived new refinements. 

My lord, I will, as a divine, quote Scripture : Al- 
though the children's meat should not lie given to dogs, 
yet the dogs eat the scraps that fall from the children's 
table. This is the second request I have ever made 
your grace directly. Mr. Jacxson is condemned to 
live on his own small estate, part whereof is iu his 
parish, about four miles from hence, where he has 
built a family house, more expensive than he intended. 
He is a clergyman of long standing, and of a most un- 
blemished character ; but the misfortune is. he has not 
one enemy to whom I might appeal for the truth of what 
1 say. Pray, my lord, be not ulanned at. the word 
deanery, nor imagine it a dignity like those we have 
in England ; for, except three or four, the rest have 
little power, rather noue, as dean and chapter, and 

* Mr. Morgan, to vrliom this letter was enveloped. 

fc Tho shattered remain* 

• The parliament of Ireland. 
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•rlilmn any land at all. It i» usually a living, con- 
sisting of one or more parishes, some very poor and 
others better endowed ; but all in tithes. Mr. Jackson 
cannot leave his present situation, and ouly desires 
some very moderate uddition. My lord, 1 do not de- 
ceive your grace when 1 say you will oblige great 
numbers even of those who are most at your devotion 
by conferring this favour, or any other that will 
answer the same end. Multa , &c., veniet mamtt auxilio 
qtue — Sit mihi (nam multo plum sttmus'), ac vxluti te 
—Judcti cogemut in hanc decttUre turbam. 

1 would have waited on your grace, and taken the 
privilege of my usual thirteen minutes, if 1 had not 
been prevented by my old disorder in my head; for 
which 1 have been forced to confine myself to the pre- 
cepts of my physicians. 


FROM TOE EARL OF ORRERY. 

January 3 , 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I have thought it more than a century 
since I saw you. I crawled out to you on Saturday, 
but was forced to come from your house and go to 
bed ; since which time I have not stirred out of my 
chamber. My cold continues still bad, and has been 
hanging upon me now for above a fortnight. Pray 
tell me when I may hope to see you again : ft notat 
avdire et redden vocee . I dine at home to-morrow : 
will you share a fowl with me? I am scarce able to 
hold up my head; but the sight of you will go a 
great way toward recovering your ever obliged anti 
faithful servant, Orrery. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

Bath, January, 1736. 

Sir, — I am told you have some thoughts of coming 
here in the spring. I do not tliiuk it proper to tell you 
how well pleaded I am with that faint prospect : for 
such 1 must call it till the report is confirmed with 
your own hand. I write all in haste to know if you 
really hare any such design ; for if you have, 1 shall 
order my affairs accordingly, that 1 may be able to 
meet you here. The good old custom of wishing 
a happy new year to one’s friends is now exploded 
amongst our refined people of the present age; but 
I hope you will give me leave to tell you, with- 
out being offended, that I wish you many years 
of happiness. The physicians have at last advised 
my sister to the Bata waters. We have been here 
a fortnight : they do not disagree with her; this 
is all can !>e said of them at present. 1 wrote to 
you from Paradise, and hope there is a letter of 
yours travelling towards me: I think I have used 
you to a bad custom of late, that of writing two 
letters for one of yours. I am often told I have 
great assurance in writing to you at all ; and to 
be sure I must do it with great fear and trembling. 
I am not believed when 1 affirm I write to you 
with as much ease as to any correspondent I have ; 
for I know you arc as much above criticising a 
letter of mine as 1 should be below your notice 
if 1 gave myself any affected airs: you have en- 
couraged my correspondence, and I should be 
a brute if 1 did not make the best of such an op- 
portunity. 

Bath is full of people, such as they are; none 
worth giving you any account of : my solace is Mrs. 
Barber, whose spirit and good countenance cheers me 
whenever I hear or see her ; she is at present pretty 
well. 

Company is this moment coming up stairs, and I 
can ouly add that I am, air, your most faithful humble 
servant, M. Pkndarves. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

J.mnary 8 , 1736 . 

Mr. Faiji.kneb, — I am answering a letter I bad from 
Mr. Pope when I was at Cavan. My aUence and 
sickness, since I retired, have hindered me from 
writing to him. He complains of his uiduckiness that 
you could never find him at home, which, he says, 
since his mother's death, he is often absent from. I 
here will transcribe a paragraph which relates to you, 
aud I desire you will return an answer tu it time 
enough for me to send a letter to-night, and 1 will in- 
sert the sum of it. 

“ As to his (Mr. Faulkner’s) design about my 
works, I beg you will desire him to postpone it 
until he sees the duodecimo edition of them here 
with the first volume, published l»y Lintot : for that, 
joined to the rest by Gilelver, • will make the com- 
pleted hitherto extant, and is revised by me. I guess 
they will be out at Christmas.’’ 

Pray, let me know what answer I shall make to 
Mr. Pope : write it down and send it by any messen- 
ger, the sooner the better, for I am an ill writer at 
night. I am yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

I think you may send your answer by the bearer, for 
it need not take above two lines. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

Cavan, January 17, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I received your letter of reproaches with 
pleasure ; and as I know you hate excuses, I shall 
make none. Whoever lias informed you that I was 
not in my school at the right time appointed has not 
done me justice; for whatever else I may disappoint, 
that shall be inviolably aud punctually observed 
by me. 

• * • • As for my quondam friends, as you 

style them, quon-dam them all. It is the most decent 
way I can curse them ; for they lulled me asleep till 
they stole my school into the hands of a blockhead, 
and have driven me toward the latter end of my life to 
a disagreeable solitude, where I have the misery to 
reflect upon my folly in making such a perfidious 
choice, at a time when it was not in my nature to sus- 
pect any soul upon earth. * * * * 

Now to think a little for myself. The duke of Dor- 
set does certainly owe me a small living for the 
expensive entertainment I gave him from Terence. 1 * I 
only want a proper person to dun him; and 1 know it 
will be dune if my lord Orrery will undertake it. I)o 
not think me sanguine in this ; for more unlikely and 
less reasonable favours have been granted. God knows 
whether, during my life, we shall have another scholar 
sent us fur a lord-lieutenant. * * * 

I wish you us much happiness os I have plague, 
which is enough fur any honest man. I am, dear sir, 
your most obedient, very humble servant, 

Thomas Sheridan. 

TO MR. POPE. 

February 7, 1736. 

It is some time since I dined at the bishop of Derry’s, 
where Mr. Secretary Cary told me, with great concern, 
that you were taken very ill. I have heard nothing 
since, only I have continued in great pain of mind, yet 
for my own sake and the world's more than fur yours ; 
because I well know how little you value life, both as 
a philosopher and a Christian; particularly the latter, 
wherein hardly one in a million of us heretics cau 
equal you. If you are well recovered you ought to 
be reproached for not putting me especially out of 
pain, who could not bear the loss of you ; although 
■ Lawton Glllever, a bookseller. 

b Thb was a play of Terence, acted by the doctor's scholars 
for the entertainment of the duke. 
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we must l*e for ever diitaut as much a* if I were in 
the grave. for which my years and continual indiqxmi- 
tion are preparing me every season. 1 have stayed too 
long from pressing you to give me some ease by an ac- 
count of your health ; pray do not use me so ill any 
more. I look upon you as an estate from which I 
receive my best annual rents, although I am never to 
see it, Mr. Tickell was at the same meeting under the 
same real concern; and so were a hundred others of 
this town who Imd never seen you. 

I read to the bishop of Derry the paragraph in your 
letter which concerned him, and his lordship ex- 
pressed his thankfulness in a manner that became him. 
He is esteemed here as a person of learning, and con- 
versation, and humanity, but he is beloved by all 
people. 

I have nobody now left but you ; pray l>e so kind 
as to outlive me, and then die as soon as you please, 
but without pain, and let us meet in a better place, 
if my religion will permit, hut rather my virtue, 
ul though much unequal to yours. Pray let my lord 
Bathurst know how much I love him ; I still insist 
on his rememWring me, although he is too much in 
the world to honour an nbsent friend with his letters. 
My state of health is not to boast of; iny giddiness 
is, more or less, too constant ; I sleep ill and have 
a poor appetite. 1 can as easily write a poem in the 
Chinese language os my own ; I am as fit for matri- 
mony as invention ; and yet I have daily schemes fur 
innumerable essays in prose, and proceed sometimes 
to no less than half a dozen lines, which the next 
morning become waste |>aper. What vexes ine most 
is. that my female friends, who could bear me very 
well a dozen years ago, have now forsaken me, 
although I am not so old in proportion to them as I 
formerly was ; which I can prove by arithmetic, for 
then I was double their age, which now I am not. 
Pray put me out of fear as soon as you can, about that 
ugly report of your illness; ami let me know' who this 
Cnescldeu* is, that has so lately sprung up in your 
favour, (iive me also some account of your neigh- 
bour j Mr. Pulteney] who wrote to me from Bath ; 

I hear be resolves to be strenuous for taking off the 
test ; which grieves me extremely, from all the un- 
prejudiced reasons I ever was able to form, and 
against the maxiim of all wise Christian governments, 
which always had some established religion, leaving at 
liest a toleration to others. 

Farewell, iny dearest friend ! ever, and upon every 
account that can create friendship and esteem. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. POPE. 

February , 173 S. 

I cannot jwoperly call you my best friend because I 
have not another left who deserves the name, such a 
havoc have time, death, exile, and oblivion made/ 
Perhaps you would have fewer complaints of my ill 
health and lowness of spirits, if they were not some 
excuse for my delay of writing even to you. It is 
perfectly right what you say of the indifference in 
common friends, whether we are sick or well, happy 
or miserable. The very maid -servants in a family 
have the same notion: I have heard them often say, 
Oh, I am very sick, if anybody cared for it! 1 am 
vexed when my visitors corue with the complimeut 
usual here, Mr. Dean, I hope you are very well. My 
popularity that you mention is wholly couiiucd to the 

* The celebrated surgeon »nd anatomist. 
k All the*? letters of Swift are curious and iutr-rcMiiu, ns 
they give u> au account of the gradual decay of his iutclU-c s 
and temper, and strength of mind xml body, nod till us with 
tiinnv mclanch'dy Ixit useful rcih.rtmna. VVc see llie steps by 
a burn this great genius sunk into diutmttnt, into /mrtfAsrrr, 
iuto udignity, iuto lurpvr, iuto iasamty! 


common people, who are more constant than those we 
miscal their betters. I walk the sheets, and m do my 
lower friends, from whom, and from whom alone, 1 
have a thousand hits oml blessings U|nui old scores, 
which those we call the gentry have forgot. But J 
have not the love, or hardly the civility, of any one 
man in power or station ; and I can bust that 1 
neither visit or am acquainted with any lord, temporal 
or spiritual, in the whole kingdom ; nor am able to do 
the least good office to the most deserving man, except 
what I can dispose of in my own cathedral upon a 
Vacancy. What has sunk my spirits more than even 
years and sickness is reflecting on the most execrable 
corruptions tliat run tlirough every branch of public 
management. 

I heartily thank you for those lines translated 
St n guh <lt tiobit (trim* &c. You have put them in a 
strong and admirable light; but however I am so par- 
tial as to lx* more delighted w ith those which are to 
do me the greatest honour I shall ever receive from 
posterity, and will outweigh the malignity of ten thou- 
sand enemies. I never saw them before, liy which it 
is plain that the letter you sent me miscarried. — I do 
not douht that you have choice of new acquaintance, 
and some of them may be deserving : for youth is tlie 
season of virtue : corruptions grow with years, and I 
believe the oldest rogue in Rngland is the greatest. 
You have years enough before you to watch whether 
these new acquaintance will keep their virtue when 
they leave you and go into the world ; how long will 
their spirit of independency last against the temptations 
of future ministers ami future kings. — As to the new 
lord-lieutenant, I never knew any of the family ; so 
that I shall not be able to get any job done by him fur 
any deserving friend. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

February 10 , 17.1*. 

I AM sorry to hear your complaints still of giddiness. 
1 was in hopes you would have mended, like my pur- 
blind eyes, with old age. According to the custom of 
all old women, I must recommend to you a medicine, 
which is certainly a very innocent one, ami they 
say does great good to that distemper, which is only 
wearing oil-cloth the breadth of your feet and next to 
your skin. I hare often found it to do me good fur 
the headache. 

I do not know what offences the duke of Dorset’s 
club, as you call them, commit in your eyes ; but, to 
my apprehension, the parliament cannot but behave 
well, since they let him have such a quiet session. 
And as to all sorts of politics, they are now my utter 
aversion, anil I will leave them to lie discussed by 
those who have a belter skill in them. 

If my niece has been humbled by being nine year* 
older, her late inherited great fortune will beau- 
tify her in the eyes of a great many people; so site 
tnay grow proud again ujion that. The countess of 
Suffolk is your humble servant. Mr. Po|>e and she 
appear to have a true value for one another, so 1 
suppose there is no douht of it ; I will answer for 
my friend’s sincerity, and I do not questiou Mr. 
Pope's. Why, pray, do you fancy I do not desire 
to cultivate Mr. Pope’s acquaintance? But pethajis, 
if 1 seek it too much, I might meet with a rebuff, 
as you say her M. did. However, we do often dine 
together at third places ; and as to my own house, 
though he would be extremely welcome, lie has too 
numerous friends and acquaintance already to spare 
me a day, unless you will come to England, and 
then he might be induced to meet you here. Mrs. 
Biddy Floyd has passed thus far of the winter in 

■ " Th* cirrling years on human pleasures prey. 

They »teal my humour ami my mirth away.'* 


Dogle 
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l>etfer health than usual, though her cough will not 
forsake her. She is much your humhle servant, 
ami so is most sincerely your old friend, 

E. Germain. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

February 18, 1736. 

Mv dear Madam, — l pity you and your family, ami 
I heartily pray for both : I pity myself, and my prayers 
are not wanting : hut I pity not him." I count already 
that you and I and the world must lose him : but do 
not lose yourself. I was bom to a million of disap- 
pointments ; I had set my heart very much upon that 
young man ; but I Hud he has no business in so cor- 
rupt a world. Therefore pray take courage from 
Christianity which will assist you when humanity 
fails: I wish I were in his condition, with his virtues. 
I am a little mending, to my shame be it spoken. 1 
shall also lose a sort of a son as well as you ; only our 
cases are different; for you have more, and it is your 
duty to preserve yourself for them. I am ever your 
most affectionate and obedient, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE BISHOP OF KILMORE* 

February 23, 1736. 

Reverend Sir, — I send you the whole piece,® such as 
it is : I fear you will find the addition pursuant to 
your hint heavy ; for I could not get my imagination 
warmed to the same degree as in the former part. I hope 
you will supply what shall be wanting of spirit; and 
when you have pruned the rough feathers, the nnds 
and that*, &c., you will send the kite to the faulconer 
to set it a- flying. J am your very faithful and obedient 
servant, J. Hort. 

May not I claim three or four copies when printed ? 


TO MISS HARRISON. 

February 83, 1736 

Dear Miss Harrison, — I am in all possible concern 
for your present situation : I heartly wish you could 
prevail on your mother to remove immediately to some 
friend or neighbour's house, that she may be out of the 
sight and hearing of what must be done to-day. 1 
wish your eldest brother Whiteway would take care to 
carry her to some part of the town where she might con- 
tinue until your house may be put in order, and every- 
thing that might renew the memory of melancholy 
objects l>c removed. Let your brother Whiteway write 
to me, that 1 may know how you all ore, particularly 
your i>uor mother. 1 am ever, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM PR. SHERIDAN. 

Pebruwy S3. 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I anr extremely concerned to find your old 
disorder has got hold of you again, which would not 
have happened if you had taken my advice to con- 
tinue here where you were well. I cannot lulp retorting 
that I never knew any person so unadvisabie as you 
ore, especially as it comes from me who am famous for 
giving the best advice and following the worst. Surely 

Mr. cannot be so unjust as to let me l>c above 

pounds a sufferer for that profligate brute he 

•baked off upon me; if he does persevere in it I 
will let all mnnkind know that he acts rather like a 
little rascally Irish solicitor than a man of honour. I 
nave already almost finished a dialogue between lady 

Theophilm Harrison, esq., » young gentleman of tlner-uvl* 
twenty, who was then upon his deathbed. 

*» l>r. Ja»iah Hurt, afterward archbishop of Tuam. 

« A satire on quadrille, for which Mr. Faulkner, llic printer, 
was imprisoned 


Betty Tattle and John Solemn, (if my money he iiuf 
paid, necessity must make roe write for bread.) upon 
a subject they will not much like : which 1 vow to (iod 
•hall be published. As I do not wear a sword I must 
have recourse to the weapon in my hand. It is a let- 
ter method than a laws i it. My school only supplies 
me with present food, without which 1 cannot live. I 
hope, if 1 have any friends left, it may increase, and 
once more put me out of a miserable dependence upon 
the caprice of friendship. This year has 1)1*1*11 to me 
like steering through the Cyclades in a storm without 
a rudder ; 1 hope to have a less dangerous and moreojien 
sea the next ; and as you are out of all danger to feel the 
like sufferings, 1 pray God you may never feel a dun to 
the end of your life : for it is too shocking to an holiest 
heart. It grieves me much to hear poor Mr. Harrison i 
in such a dangerous way. I pray God penenre him, not 
only for his poor mother's sake, but the good of man- 
kind ; for I think I never knew so valuable a young man. 
I beseech you to let me know by the next post how he is. 
I fear the worst of that horrid treacherous distemper. 
I am, dear sir, with all respect, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, Tuumas .Sheridan. 

I lost 66/. by a rogue who ran off to Drumcor last 

year. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Primary 25, 1736. 

Dear Madam, — In the midst of your grief and my own 
for the same misfortune, I cannot forbear cotnpl. lining 
of your conduct through the whole course of your 
affliction, which made you not only neglect yourself, 
but the greater part of those who are left, and by the 
same law of nature have an equal title to your care. 
I wrote on Monday to Miss Harrison, that she would 
beg you, in my name, to remove some hours to a 
neighbour, that your ears might not be harassed with 
the preparations for what was then to be done. She 
told me you would not yield : and, at the same time, 
she much feared she must lose you too. Some degree 
of wisdom is required in the greatest calamity, because 
(*od requires it; because be knows what is liest for us, 
Iwcause he never intended anything like perfect hap- 
piness in the present life; and because it is our duty, 
as well as interest, to submit. I will make you another 
proposal, und shall take it very unkindly if you do not 
comply. It is, that you would come hither this day 
immediately, where you will have a convenient apart- 
ment, and leave the scene that will be always putting 
you in mind of your loss. Your daughter can manage 
the house and sometimes step to see you. All care 
should he taken of you, and Dr. Robinson will visit 
you with more ease if you have occasion for him. 
Mrs. Ridgeway shall attend you, and 1 will be your 
companion. Let Miss Harrison return me an answer, 
and things shall lie ready for you. I am ever, with 
true esteem and affection, dear madam, your most 
obedient servant and cousin, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

February 29, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I sincerely condole with you for the un- 
speakable loss of Mr. Harrison, which cannot lie repaired 
in any other of his age in this world. It wounds my 
heart every moment I recollect him. I do verily be- 
lieve no man living has met with such severe trials in 
losses of this kind as you have; and for this lost I 
must own that I have great compassion for you, as he 
was every day growing more and mom into a friend 
and companion; especially at a time of life which 
requires such a comfort. (Soil Almighty suppirt his 
poor mother; for none else can give her consolation 
under such a dreadful affliction. 

Poor old Mr. Price cannot' hold out a fortnight; 
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and his son claims your promise of getting him some- 
thing from the Concordatnm ; if it overtakes him alive 
it may be a legacy for a worthy suffering person who 
has fallen a sacrifice to his principles. I am, dear sir, 
with all respect, your most obedient and very humble 
servant, Thomas Sheridan. 


FROM MR. CARTER.* 

llforictti -street, March 11, 1736. 
Sir, — I would have waited on you when I sent my 
servant with a message, but was informed you did not 
see com|jany. 

I have no doubt the printer will have occasion for a 
great many cargoes from our friend Mr. Jervaa. b 
1 am very glad I had an opportunity of doing any- 
thing agreeable to you. I have long wished for some 
instance of assuring yoti that 1 am, with great respect, 
your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Thomas Carter. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

March *5, 1736. j 

Ip ever I write more epistles in verse, one of them ! 
shall be addressed to you. I have long concerted it I 
and begun it, but I would make what bears your name 
as finished as my last work ought to be, that is to say, ] 
more finished than any of the rest. The subject is 
large, ami will divide into four epistles, which naturally 
follow the “Essay on Man,” viz. 1. “Of the Extent 
and Limits of Human Reason and Science:” 2. “A 
View of the useful and therefore attainable, and of the 
unuseful and therefore unattainable, Arts:” 3. “Of I 
the Nature, Ends. Application, and Use of different 
Capacities:” 4. “Of the Use of learning, of the 
Science of the World, and of Wit.*’ It will con- 
clude with a satire against the misapplication of all 
these, exemplified by pictures, diameters, and ex- 
amples. 

Rut, alas ! the task is great, and non turn tptalis 
tram! My understanding, indeed, such as it is, is ex- 
tended rather than diminished : I see things more in 
the whole, more consistent, and more clearly deduced 
from, and related to, each other. But what I gain on 
the side of philosophy I lose on the side of poetry : the 
flowers are gone when the fruits begin to ripen, and 
the fruits perhaps will never ripen jierfectly. The cli- 
mate ( under our heaven of a court) is but cold and 
uncertain : the winds rise and the winter comes on. I 
find myself hut little disposed to build a new house; 

I have nothing left but to gather up the relics of a 
wreck, and look about me to see how few friends I have 
left. Pray, whose esteem or admiration should I de- 
sire now to procure by my writings? whose friendship 
or conversation to obtain by them? I am a man of 
de$]ierate fortunes, that it, a man whose friends are 
dead, for I never aimed at any other fortune than in 
friends. As soon as I had sent my lost letter I received 
a most kind one from you, expressing great pain for 
my late illness at Mr. Cheseldeirs. I conclude yon 
was eased of that friendly apprehension in a few days 
after you had despatched yours, for mine must have 
reached you then. I wondered a little at your quere 
who Cheselden was? it shows that the truest merit 
does not travel so far any way as on the wings of poetry ; 
he is the most noted and most deserving man in the 
whole profession of chirurgery ; and has saved the lives 
of thousands by his manner of cutting for the stone. I 
am now well, or what I must call so. 

• Mr. Carter «m master of the mils in Ireland. 

b A floe print of the dmn, engravrd by Fourdriuier, from 
»n original picture painted try Jereas. which »u afterward* 
purchased try the earl of Chenterfte'd, nnd placed in hi* elegant 
library at May fair, in the Alleclion of English authors. 


I have lately seen some writings of lord Boling* 
broke’s since he went to France. Nothing can depress 
his genius: whatever befalls him lie will still Ire the 
greatest man in the world, either in his own time or 
with posterity. 

Every man you know or care for here inquires of 
you, and pays you the otily devoir he can, that of 
drinking your health. I wish you had any motive to 
see this kingdom. I could keep you, for J am rich ; 
that is, I have more than I want. I can afibrd room 
for yourself and two servants ; I have indeed room 
enough; nothing hut myself at home; the kind and 
hearty housewife is dead ; the agreeable and instruc- 
tive neighbour is gone; yet my house is enlarged, and 
the gardens extend and flourish, as knowing nothing 
of the guest they have lost. 1 have more fruit-trees 
and kitchen-garden than you have any thought of ; 
nay I have good melons and pine-apples of my nwu 
growth. I am as much a better gardener as 1 am a 
worse poet than when you saw me ; but gardening is 
near akin to philosophy, for Tolly says, agriculiwna 
proximo sapient ur. For God’s sake, why should uot 
you (that are a step higher than a philosopher, a divine, 
yet liave more grace ami wit than to be a bishop) even 
give all you liave to the poor of Ireland, (for whom you 
have already done everything else,) so quit the place, 
and live and die with me? And let tales amour con~ 
cor den be our motto and our epitaph. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

March *7. 1736 

Dear Sir,— I had a pleasure and grief at once in 
your letter, to find you had not forgotten me, and to 
find you uneasy at a thing which God only can mend. 
The dream which 1 had before the receipt of yours was 
so odd and out of the way, that if Artemidorus were 
living he would confess it to be out of all methods 
of interpretation ; yet I cannot avoid imparting it to 
you, because, if you lie not much changed, no man 
ever could sift a matter to the truth beyond you. 
Thus it was 

Imprimis, I fell adeep, (or I could not dream,) and 
what was the first thing 1 saw but honest Cato in a 
cockboat by himself, engaging not only a large fleet 
of foreigners, but now and then obliged to tack about 
against some dirty shattered floats, filled with his own 
countrymen. All were his enemies, except a very few, 
who were pressed and carried on agaiust their will by 
the arbitrary power of the rowers. I would give a 
shilling, as low os money is reduced, to know the 
meaning of it. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

April 3. 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I would have written last post, but 1 hail 
such a violent headache that I could no mure think 
than a cabbage. And now all the business I have is to 
make you a jiapcr visit, only to ask you how you do? 
You may think me impertinent for the question ; but 
when 1 tell you that I have not above three friends, you 
will not wonder that I should be afraid of losing otic 
of them ; and therefore I must give you some rules of 
regimen. 

1. Walk little and moderately. 

2. Ride slow and often. 

3. Keep your temper, wen with my friend Mra 
W'hiteway. 

4. Do not strain your voice. 

5. Fret not at your servants' blunders. 

6. Take a cheerful glass. 

7. Study as little as possible. 

8. Find out a merry fellow, and he much with him. 
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Get those precepts by heart, mid observe them 
■trictly ; and, my life for yours, we shall see better 
times in the next century. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

London, April 39, 1730. 

Sir, — I am sorry you make use of so many good ar- 
guments for not coming to Bath. I was in hopes you 
might be prevailed with. And though one of my 
strongest reasons for wishing you there was the desire 
I had of seeing you, I assure you the consideration ol 
your health took place of it. I have heard since I 
received the favour of your lost letter that you have 
been much out of order. I believed we sympathized, 
for I was very ill with a feverish disorder and cough 
for a month, which obliged me to defer answering your 
letter till I came to town. I left the Bath last Sunday 
se'nnight, very full and gay. I think Bath a more com- 
fortable place to live in tnan London ; all the entertain- 
ments of the place lie in a small compass, and you 
arc at your liberty to partake of them, or let them 
alone, just ns it suits your humour. This town is 
grown to such an enormous size, that above half the 
day must be spent in the streets, going from one place 
to another. I like it every year less and less. I was 
grieved at parting with Mrs. Barber. I left her pretty 
well. I had more pleasure in her conversation than 
from anything I met with at the Bath. My sister has 
found the good e fleet of your kind wishes. She is very 
much recovered, and in town with me at present; but 
leaves me in a fortnight to go to my mother. 

When I went out of town last autumn the reigning 
madness was Farinelli;* I find it now turned on 
44 Pasquin,” a dramatic satire on the times.* It has 
had almost as long a run as the “ Beggars' Opera 
but, in my opinion, not with equal merit, though it 
has humour. Monstrous preparations are making for 
the royal wedding. 6 Pearl, gold and silver, em- 
broidered on gold and silver tissues. I am too poor 
and too dull to make one among the fine multitude. 
The newspapers say my lord Carteret’s youngest 
daughter is to have the duke of Bedford. d I hear 
nothing of it from the family, but think it not un- 
likely. The duke of Marlborough and his grand- 
mother are upon bad terms. The duke of Bedford, 
who has also been ill treated by her, has offered the 
duke of Marlborough to supply him with 10,000/. 
a-year if he will go to law and torment the old dow- 
ager. The duke of Cliandos’s marriage has made a 
great noise, and the poor duchras is often reproached 
with her being bred up in Bur-street, Wrapping.* 

Mrs. Donnellan, I am afraid, is so well treated in 1 
Ireland, that I must despair of seeing her here; and 
how or when I shall be able to come to her I cannot 
yet determine. She is so good to me in her letters os 
always to mention you. 

I hope I shall hear from you soon ; you owe me 

a A celebrated Italian singer. 

b This wai w linen by Henry Fielding, esq.,* and was a re- 
hearsal of a comedy and a tragedy; the comedy was called 
” The Election,” nnu the tragedy. 'The Life aud Heath of 1 
Queen Common Sense.” This and some other dramatic satires 
by the same author, levelled against the administration of the 
Isle lord Or ford, produced an art of |»arliaav-nt for licensing 
the and limiting the number of playhouses, which was 
passed in 1737. 

e Of Frederick prince ofWale*. 

J His grace married miss Gower, daughter of the lord Gower 
by his first wife, on the 1st of April, 1737. 

* She was lady Ratal, widow of sir Thomas Ratal, and had 
a fortuue of 40,000/. 


• These dramatic satires will be found contained in the 
complete edition of Fielding's works in one volume, published 
uuiforra with tlie present complete ■ dition of Swift 
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that pleasure for the concent I waz under when 1 
heard you were ill. 1 am, sir, your faithful and 
obliged humble servant, M. Pkndarve*. 

I lieg my compliments to all frieuds (bat remember 
me, but particularly to Dr. Deluny. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, April 38, 1730. 

My common illness is of that kind which utterly 
disqualifies me for all conversation ; 1 mean my 
deafness; and indeed it is that only which discou- 
rages me from all thoughts of going to England : 
because I am never sure that it may not return in a 
week. If it were a good honest gout, I would catch 
an interval to take a voyage, and in a warm lodging 
get an easy chair, and be able to hear and roar among 
my friends. 

As to what you say of your letters, since you have 
many years of life more than I, my resolution is to 
direct my executors to send you all your letters, well 
sealed and pocketed, along with some legacies men- 
tioned in my will, and leave them entirely to your 
disposal : those things are all tied up, indorsed, and 
locked in a cabinet, and I have not one servant who 
can properly be said to write or read ; no mortal shall 
copy them, but you shall surely have them when I am 
no more. 

I liave a little repined at my being hitherto slipped 
by you in your epistles ; not from any other ambition 
thau the title of a friend, and in that sense I expect 
you shall perform your promise, if your health, and 
leisure, and inclination will permit. I deny your 
losing on the side of poetry ; 1 could reason against 
you a little from experience; you are, and will be 
some years to come, at the age when invention still 
keeps its ground, and judgment is at full maturity : 
but your subjects are much more diflicult when con- 
fined to verse. 1 am amazed to see you exhaust the 
whole science of morality in so masterly a manner. 
Sir W . 1 emple said that the loss of friends was a tax 
upon long life ; it need not lie very long, since you 
have had so great a share ; but I have not above one 
left; and in this country 1 have only a few general 
companions of good nature and middling understand- 
ings. How should I know Chcselden ? On your side, 
men of fame start up and die before we here fat least 
I) know anything of the matter. I am a little com- 
forted with what you say of lord Bolingbrokc s genius 
still keeping up, and preparing to appear by effects 
worthy of the author and useful to the world. Com- 
mon reports have made me very uneasy aliout your 
neighbour Mr. Pulteney. It is affirmed that he hath 
been very near death: 1 love him for being a patriot 
in most corrupted times, and highly esteem his excel- 
lent understanding. Nothing but the perverse nature 
of roy disorders, os I have above described them, and 
which are absolute disqualifications for converse, 
could hinder me from waiting on you at Twickenham, 
and nursing you to Paris. Iu short, my ailments 
amount to a prohibition; although I am, as you 
describe yourself, what 1 mutt call well, yet I have no 
spirits left to ride out, which (excepting walking) was 
my only diversion. And I must expect to decline 
every month, like one who lives upon his principal 
sum, which must lessen every day ; and indeed I am 
likewise literally almost in the same case, while every- 
body owes me, and nobody pays me. Instead of a 
young race of patriots on your side, which gives me 
some glimpse of joy, liere we have the direct contrail , 
a ipee of young dunces and atheists, or old villains aud 
monsters, whereof four-fifths are more wicked and 
stupid than Chartres. Your wants are so few ftia* 
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you need not l* rich to supply them; and my wants 
are so many that a king's seven millions of guineas 
would not support me. 


TO DH. SHERIDAN.* 

April 24. 1736. 

I have been very ill for these two months jmisI with 
giddiness and deafness, which lasted me till about ten 
days ago, when 1 gradually recovered, but still am 
weak and indolent, not thinking anything worth my 
thoughts ; and although (I forget wnat 1 am going to 
■ay, so it serves for nothing) — I am well enough tu ride, 
yet 1 will not be at the mins. Your friend Mrs. 
Whifeway, who is upon all occasions so zealous to 
vindicate, is one whom I desire you to chide; for 
during my whole sickness she was jierpetually plaguing 
and sponging on me ; and though she would drink no 
wine herself, yet she increased the expense by making 
me force it down her throat. Some of your eight 
rules I follow, some I reject, some I cannot compiles, 

I mean merry fellows. Mr. J. U never fails; 1 

did within two days past ring him such a peal in 
relation to you, that he must be the d — 1 not to con- 
sider it ; I will use him the same way if he comes to- 
morrow (which 1 do not doubt) for a pint of wine. 1 
like your project of a satire on Fail brother, who is an 
errant rascal in every circumstance. 

* 4 Every syllable that is worth reading in this letter 
you are to suppose 1 wrote : the dean only took the 
hints from me, but he has put them so ill together 
that I am forced to tell you this in my own justifica- 
tion. Had you lieeii worth hanging, you would have 
come to town this vacation, and I would have shown 
you a poem on the * Ltgion Club' I do not doubt but 
that a certain person will pretend he wrote it, because 
there is a copy of it in his hand lying on his table ; 
hut do not mind that, for there are some people in the 
world will say anything. I wish you could give some 
account of poor Dr. Shrridan; 1 hear the reason he 
did not come to town this EatUr is, that he waited to 
see a neighbour of bis hanged.” 

Whatever is said in this page by Goody Whiteway, 

I have not read, nor will read; but assure you, if it 
relates to me, it is all a lie ; for she says you have 
taught her that art, and as the world goes, and she 
takes you for a wise man, she ought to follow your 
practice. To be serious, 1 am sorry you said so little 
of your own affairs and of your health ; and when 
will you pay me any money? for, upon my con- 
science, you have half starved me. 

“ The plover-eggs were admirable, and the worsted 
for the dean's stockings so fine that not one knitter 
here can knit them.” 

We neither of us know what the other hath written ; 
to one answer will serve if you write to us both, 
provided you justly give us both our share, and each 
of us will read our own part. Pray tell us how you 
breathe, and whether that disorder be better. 

“If the dean should give you any hint about 
money, you need not mind him. for to my knowledge 
he borrowed 20/. a mouth ago to keep himself alive.” 

I am sorry to tell you that poor Mrs. Whiteway is 
to lie hanged on Tuesday next for stealing a piece of 
Indian silk out of Bradshuw's shop, and did not set 
the house on fire, as I advised her. I have written a 
very masterly poem on the “ Legion Club which, if 
the printer should be condemned to be hanged for it, 
you will sec in a threepenny book ; for it is two hun- 
dred and forty lines. Mrs. Whiteway is to have half 
the profit and half the hanging. 

“The drapitr went this day to the Th<>Utl os a mer- 
chant, to sign a jvetition to the government agaimt 

% The vangraph* tn inverted commas (**’*) were written by 
Mrs Wlihcwajr. 


lowering the gold, where we hear he made a lung 
speech, for which he will Ik? reckoned a jacobin*, 
God send hanging does not go round ! ” 


TO BISHOP IIORT. 

May 12, 173«. 

My Lord, — I have two or three times begun a letter to 
your lordship, and os often laid it aside ; until, by the 
unasked advice of some friends of yours, and of all tny 
own, I resolved at last to tell you my thoughts upm 
the affair of the poor printer who suffered so much 
upon your lordship's account, confined to a dungeon 
among common thieves, and others with infectious 
diseases, to the hazard of his life; ht?side the excuse of 
above 2 5/., and beside the ignominy to be sent to 
Newgate like a common malefactor. 

His misfortunes do also very highly and personally 
concern me. For, your lordship declaring your desire 
to have that paper looked for, he did at my request 
search his shop, and unfortunately found it ; and, 
although he had absolutely refused before to print if, 
because my name as the author was fixed to it, which 
was very legible, notwithstanding there was a scratch 
through the words ; yet at my desire he ventured to 
print it. Neither did Fuulkner ever name you as the 
author, although you sent the paper by a clergyman, 
oik* of your dependants ; but your liiends were the only 
persons who gave out the report of its having been your 
performance. I read your lordship's letter written to 
the printer, wherein you argue ** that he is in these 
dealings the adventurer, and must run the hazard of 
gain or loss.” Indeed, my lord, the case is otherwise. 
He sells such papers to the running boys for farthings 
a-piece, and is a gainer by each less than half a 
farthing; and it is seldom be sells above a hundred, 
unless they be of such as ouly spread by giving offence, 
and consequently endanger the printer both in loss of 
money and liberty, as was the cusc of that very paper, 
which, although it lie written with spirit and humour, 
yet, if it had not affected Bettesworth, would scarce 
have cleared above a shilling to Faulkner: neither 
would he have doue it at all hut at my urgency, which 
was the effect of your lordship's commands to me. 
Rut as your lordship has since been universally known 
for the author, although never named by Faulkner or 
me, so it is as generally known that you never gave 
him the least consideration for his losses, disgrace s, 
and dangers of his life. 1 have heard this, and more, 
from every person of my acquaintance whom I see at 
home or abroad ; and particularly from one person 
too high to name, who told me all the particulars ; and 
I heartily wished, upon your account, that 1 could 
have assured him that the poor man had received the 
least mark of your justice, or, if you please to call it so, 
your generosity, which I would gladly inform that 
great {verson of before he leave us. 

Now, my lord, as God, assisting your own good 
management of a very ample fortune, has made you 
extremely rich, I may venture to say that the printer 
has a demand, in all conscience, justice, and honour, 
to be fully refunded, both for bis disgraces, bis losses, 
and the apparent danger of his life; And that my 
opinion ought to be of some weight, because 1 was an 
innocent instrument, drawu in by your lordship, 
against Faulkner's will, to be an occasion of his suf- 
ferings. And if you shall please to recompense him in 
the manner that all people hope or desire, it will be no 
more in your purse than a drop in the bucket ; and as 
soon as I shall lie informed of it 1 shall immediately 
write to that very great person, in such a manner ns 
will Ik* most to the advantage of your character, for 
which I am sure he will rejoice, and so will all you? 
friends, or, if you have any enemies, they will be put 
to silence 
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Your ordship lias too good an understanding to 
imagine that my principal regard in this affair is not 
to your reputation, although it be likewise mingled 
with pity to the innocent sufferer. And 1 hope you 
will consider that this case is not among those where it 
is a mark of magnanimity to despise the censure of 
the world ; because all good men will differ from you, 
and impute your conduct only to a sparing tenqier, 
»«pon on occasion where common justice and humanity 
uired a direct contrary proceeding, 
conclude with assuring your lordship again, that 
what 1 hare written was chiefly for your lordship's 
credit and service : because I am, with great truth, 
your lordship's most, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN TO DR. SWIFT AND 
MRS. WHITE WAY. 

May 12, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I send you an encomium upon Fowl- 
hrother, enclosed, which I hope you will correct ; and if 
the world should charge me with flattery, you will be 
•o good as to explain the obligations 1 lie under to that 
great and good bookseller. 

Madam, — how the plague can you expect that I should 
answer two persons at once, except you should think I 
had two heads 1 but this is not the only giddiness you 
have beeu guilty of. However, 1 shall not let the dean 
know it. 

Sir,— I wonder you would trust Mrs. Whiteway to 
wnte anything in your letter. \ r ou have been always 
too generous in your confidence. Never was any gentle- 
man so betrayed and abused. She said more of you 
than I dare commit to this paper. 

Madam, — I have let the dean know all the kind things 
yon said of him to me, and that he has not such a true 
friend in the world. I hope you will make him be- 
lieve the same of me. 

Sir, — I wish you would banish her your house, and 
take my wife in her stead, who loves you dearly, and 
would take all proper care if any sickness should seize 
you. She would as infallibly take as much care of 
you as ever she did of me ; and you know her to be a 
good-natured, cheerful, agreeable companion, and a 
very handy woman; whereas Mrs. Whiteway is a 
morose, disagreeable pater, and the most awkward 
devil about a sick person, and very ill-natured into the 
bargain. 

Madam, — I believe it will not require any protesta- 
tions to convince you that you have not a more sincere 
friend upon the earth than I am. The dean confesses 
that he had some little dialikiugs to you (I fancy he 
hears some whispers against you), but I believe his 
share of this letter will set all matters right. I know 
he has too much honour to read your part of it ; and 
therefore 1 may venture to speak my mind freely con- 
cerning him. Pray, between ourselves, is he not 
grown very positive of late ? He used formerly to 1 isten 
to his friends* advice, but now we may as well talk 
to a sea-storm. I could say more, only 1 fear this 
letter may miscarry. 

Sir, — I beg that impertinent woman, who has unac- 
countably got your ear, may not interrupt you while 
you read the encomium, and while you give it a touch 
of your brush ; for 1 fear the colours are not strong 
enough. Cannot you draw another picture of him 1 
I wish you would ; for he is a subject (it for the finest 
hand. What a glorious tiling it woidd be to make 
him hang himself! 

As to business, I have nothing to say about money 
yet awhjle ; but by the next post you shall have two 
scholars’ notes, which will amount to about fourteen or 
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fifteen pounds ; and if Mr can force himself to 

do me justice, it will put about 254 in your pocket. 
But then you must remark that you will put twenty 
of it out ttguin, and send it to Mrs. . | have no- 

body after that to gather for hut yon ; and if money 
comes in as 1 expect, you may borrow from, sir. yours. 
My tenants are as jiour as job, and as wicked as his 
wife, or the dogs would have given me some money 
before this. Mr. Jones swears he will not pay you the 
bond which 1 gave you, except you come down to 
receive it; for he thinks it but reasonable that you 
should honour Belturbet as well as Cavan. Mr. Coote 
would give three of his eyes to see you at Cootehill. 
All (he country long for you. My green geese, &c., 
are grown too fat. 1 have twenty lambs, upon honour, 
as plump as puffins, and as delicate as ortolans. I eat 
oue of them yesterday. A bull, a bull ! hoh ! I cry 
mercy. As I return from the county of Galway next 
vacation, I intend to make Dublin my way, in order 
to conduct you hither. Our country is now in high 
beauty, and every inch of it walkable. I wish you all 
happiness till I see you ; and remain with all respect, 
your most obedient and very humble servant, 

Thomas Sheridan. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

.. ... , „ Dahlia. May 15, 1736. 

Mrs. \V hiteway and I were fretting, raging, storm- 
ing, and fuming lliat you bad not sent a letter since 
you got to your Caban (for the V consonant was 
anciently a B), I mean Cavan : but, however, we 
mingled pity, for we feared you bad run away from 
school, and left the key under the door. We were 
much disappointed that the spring and beginning of 
summer had not introduced the muses, and that your 
now walkable roads had not roused your spirits. We 
are here the happiest people in the universe ; we have 
a year and a half before the club will meet to be re- 
venged further on the clergy, who never otTended them ; 
and in England their parliament are following our 
stens, only with two or three steps for our one. It is 
well you have done with the church, but pray take 
care to get money, else in a year or two more they will 
forbid all Greek and Latin schools, as Popish and 
Jacobite. I took leave of the duke and duchess to- 
day. He has prevailed on us to make a promise to 
bestow upon England 25,000/. a-year for ever, by 
lowering the gold coin, against the petition of all the 
merchants, shopkeepers, &c., to a man. May his own 
estate be lowered the other forty parts, for we now lose 
by all gold two and a half per cent. He will be a 
better (that is to say a worse) man by 60,0004 than 
he was wheu he came over ; and the nation better 
(that is to say worse) by above half a million ; beside 
the worthy method he hath takeu in a disposal of em- 
ployments in church and state. Here is a cursed long 
libel running about in manuscript on the Legion 
Club; it is in verse, and the foolish town imputes it 
to me. There were not above thirteen abused (as it 
is said) in the original ; but others have added more, 
which I never saw, though I have once read the true 
one. What has Fowlbrother done to provoke you? I 
either never heard or have forgot your provocations ; 
hut he was a fellow I have never been able to endure, 

If it can be done, 1 will have it printed, and the title 
shall be, “ Upon a certain bookseller (or printer) in 
Utopia.” Mr*. Whiteway will he here to-mon-ow, aud 
she will answer your sincere, open-hearted letter very 
particularly; for which I will now leave room. So 
adieu for one uight. 

MRS. WHITEWAY HERE BEGINS. 

u Scr,—I am most sincerely obliged to you for all the 
civil tilings you have said to me, und of me to the 
•1 u 
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dean. I found the good effects of them this day ; 
when I waited on him lie received me with great 
good humour, said something had happened since he 
saw me last that had convinced him of my merit ; 
that he was sorry he had treated me with so little 
distinction, and that hereafter I should not tie put 
upon the foot of an humble companion, but treated 
like a lady of wit, and learning, and fortune; that if 
ue could prevail on I)r. Sheridan to part with his 
wife, he would make her his friend, his nurse, and the 
manager of his family. I approved entirely of his 
choice, and at the same time expressed my fears that 
it would be impossible for you to think of living with* 
out her; this is all that sticks with me. Rut con- 
sidering the friendship you express to me for the dean, 
I hope you will be persuaded to consider his good 
rather than your own, and send her up immediately ; 
5r else it will put him to the expense of giving three 
shillings and four pen re for a wife ; and he declares 
that the liaduess of pay of his tithes, since the reso- 
lutions of the parliament of Ireland, puts this out of 
his power.*' 

I could not guess why you were so angry at Fowl- 
brother, till Mrs. Whiteway. who you find is now 
with me, said it was for publishing some works of 
yours and mine like a rogue: which is so usual to 
their trade that I now am weary of being angry with 
it. I go on to desire that Mrs. Donaldson will let me 
know what I owe her, not in justice but generosity. If 
you could find wine and victuals, I could be glad to 
pass some jiart of the summer with you, if health 
would permit me ; for I have some club enemies that 
would tie glad to shoot me, and I do not love to he 
shot ; it is a death I have a particular aversion to. 
Rut I shall henceforth walk with servants well armed, 
and have ordered them to kill my killers : however 
I would have them he the beginners. I will do what 
1 can with Mr. Richardson, who (money excepted) is 
a very honest man. How is your breathing i As to 
myself, my life and health are not worth a groat. 
How shall we get wine to your cabin? I can spare 
some, and am preparing diaculum to save my skin as 
far as Cavan, ami even to Relturbet.* Pray God pre- 
serve you. I am, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO M11. BENJAMIN MOTTG. 

Dublin, May Sf, 1739. 

Sib, — I lately received a long letter from Sir. Faulk- 
ner, grievously complaining, upon several articles, of 
the ill treatment he hath met with from you, b and of 
the many advantageous ofl'ers he hath made you, wi‘h 
none of which you thought fit to comply. I atu not 
qualified to judge in the fact, having heard but one 
side; only one thing I know, that the cruel oppressions 
of this kingdom by England are not to lie borne. You 
send what books you please hither, and the booksellers 
here can send nothing to you that is written here. As 
this is absolute oppression, if 1 were a bookseller in 
this town I would use all the safe means to reprint 
Londun books, and run them to any town in England 
that I could, because, whoever ofi'ends not the laws of 
God or the country he lives in commits no sin. It 
was the fault of you ami other liookseller*. who printed 
anything supposed to be mine, that you did not agree 
with each other to print them together if you thought 
they would sell to any advantage. I believe I told 
you long ago that Mr. Faulkner came to me and told 
me his intention to print everything that my friends 
told him they thought to be mine, and that 1 was dis- 
contented at it, hut when he urged that some other 

• Mr. Richardson's Rectory 

b Motte Glint a blit iu CliAocery in England again*! Paulk. 
*wr. for rrlntina Swift's works, to stop the sale t>r them then*, 
which made the author write this letter. 


lioukneller would do it, ami that he would take the 
advice of my friends, and leave out what I pleased to 
order him, 1 said no more but that I was sorry it should 

lie done here. Rut I am so incensed against the 

oppressions from England, and have so little regard to 
the laws they make, that 1 do, as a clergyman, encou- 
rage the merchants both to export wool and woollen 
manufactures to any country in Eurojie or anywhere 
else; and conceal it from the custom-house officers 
as I would hide my purse from a highwayman, if lie 
came to rob me on the road, although England hath 
made a law to the contrary ; and so I would encourage 
our booksellers here to sell your authors' books printed 
here, and send them to all the towns in England, if 1 
could do it with safety and profit ; because (I repeat 
it) it is no offence against God or the laws of the 
country I live in. Mr. Faulkner hath dealt so fairly 
with me that I have a great opinion of his honesty, 
although I never dealt with him as a printer or a book- 
seller; but since my friends told me those things called 
mine would certainly lie printed by some hedge book- 
seller, I was forced to lie passive in the matter. I have 
some things which I shall leave my executofs to puli- 
lish after my decease, and have directed that they shall 
lie printed iu Loudon. For, except small papers, and 
some treatises writ for the use of this kingdom, I alwavs 
had those of any importance published iu London, as 
yon well know. For my own part, although I have 
no power anywhere, I will do the - best offices I can to 
countenance Mr. Faulkner; for although I was not 
at all pleased to have that collection printed liere, yet 
none of my friends advised me to lie angry with him; 
although if they had been printed iu Loudon by you 
and your partners, perhaps I might have pretended to 
some little profit. Whoever may have the hazard or 
advantage of what I shall leave to lie printed in London 
after my decease, 1 will leave no other copies of them 
here; but if Mr. Faulkner should get the first printed 
copy, and reprint it here, and send his copies to Eng- 
land, I think he would do as right ns you London 
booksellers who load us with yours. If I live but a 
few years, I believe I shall publish some things that 1 
think are important; but they shall lie printed iu 
Loudon although Mr. Faulkner were my brother. I 
have been very tedious iu telling you my thoughts on 
this matter, and so I remain, sir, your most humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

Loudon. June 3. 1739. 

Df.ar Sih. — T hough you have left oft’ corresponding 
w ith me these two years and a half, I cannot leave you 
off yet ; and I think this is the sixth letter I have sent 
you since I have heard one word of you from your 
own hand. My lord Oxford told me last winter that 
he lmd heard from you, aud you were then well. Mr. 
Ca?sar very lately told me the same. It is always the 
most welcome news that can come to me; but it would 
lie a great addition to my pleasure to have it from 
yourself; and you know my sincere regard for you may 
| in some measure claim it. 

1 have been engaged these five months in a most 
troublesome lawsuit with an Irish chairman. Those 
fellows swarm about St. James's, and will hardly allow 
you to walk half a street, or even in the Park, on the 
fairest day. This rascal rushed into the entry of a 
tavern to force me into his chair, ran his jioles against 
me, and would not let me pass till I broke his head. 
He made a jest of it that night ; but the next morning 
an Irish solicitor carne, out of profound respect, to 
advise me to make the fellow amends : he told a dismal 
story of the surgeon and the bloody shirt, and spoke 
against his own interest merely to hiuder tne, whom he 
had never seen before, from being exposed. Neither 
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hi* kind persuasions, nor the prudent counsels of our 

friends, Mr. L and a few more, could prevail on 

me. A few days after, the solicitor brought me a bill 
found by the grand jury and a warrant under the hand 
of three justices against John Ford, without auy other 
addition. To show his good-will he would not affront 
me by executing the warrant ; but desired I would go 
to any justice of peace, and give hail to appear the 
next quarter-sessions. By my not doing it, he found 
out the mistake of the name, which he said should Iks 
rectified in a new hill, and if I would not comply with 
their demands, after they had tried me for the assault, 
they would bring an actiou of 80/. or 100/. damages. 

I threatened in my turn, at which he laughed as 1 
should do if a little child should threaten to knock me 
down. As they proceeded against me, 1 thought it 
time to begin with them, and spoke to an acquaintance 
of mine, a justice of peace, who scut a warrant for the 
fellow, upon the waiter's oath, for assaulting me, and, 
*y a small stretch of power, committed him totheGate- 
house, where he remained some days for want of bail. 

I believe his bail would hardly have been judged suf- 
ficient. if his Irish solicitor had not gone to another 
justice and taken a false oath that the gentleman who 
committed him was out of town. This perjury, it 
seems, cannot lie punished, because it was not upon 
record. We presented bills against each other to the 
grand-jury, among whom there liapjiened luckily to be 
some gentlemen ; and though I did not know them, 
by their means my bill was found, and his returned 
ignoramus. Then I indicted him in the crown-office, 
the terror of the low people, where they often plague 
one another, and always make use of against those of 
better junk. Still the fellow blustered, and refused to 
make it up unless I would pay his expenses ; for his 
lawyer had persuaded him that in the end lie should 
recover damages sufficient to m ike amends for all. 
While he ruiued himself by law he lost his business, 
for no gentleman would take his chair. This brought 
down his proud stomach ; he came to me two days 
ago, made his submissions, we gave reciprocal releases 
from all actions, &c., and I have already received the 
thinks of above forty gentlemen for procuring them 
liberty to walk the streets in quiet. Thus this great ! 
affair has ended like the Yorkshire petition, which has 
lieeu the chief business of the house of commons this 
*ewion. Toward the end, indeed, they found a little 
time to show their good will to the church. It is the 
general opinion that the Act for repealing the Test 
would have passed if sir Robert Walpole had not seen 
the necessity of his speaking, which he did in the most 
artful manner he had ever done in his life. Several 
courtiers voted agaiust him, as well as most of the 
patriots, and, among others, lord Bathurst's two sons. 

In the house of lords, next to the duke of Argyll, your 
friend Bathurst and lord Carteret have shown most 

rancour agaiust . It is a melancholy reflection 

that all the great officers of state, and the whole bench 
of bishops, joined to the Tories, could not prevent any 
one question in disfavour of the church. 

I am asked every day if there be no hopes of ever 
•eeing you here again ; and am sorry not to l>e able to 
jive any account of your intentions. I doubt my 
long letters quite tire your patience ; and therefore 
conclude with assuring you that nobody wishes you 
all happiness more than I do, who am most entirely 
yours, &c. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

n . June S, 17M. 

Dear Sir, — Mr. Lucas is now in Dublin, who will 

I* 4 )’ that small bill on demand. I hope Mr. will 

not disappoint us, and then poor Mrs. will lie 

relieved. I must set out soon for Dublin. At my 


return I will wait upon you to bring you home wilh 
me. The weather must and shall be good ; and vuu 
must and shall be in good health; you must and shall 
come with me. 

My walk it is finished, i Ton 'll soon make me rich. 

My niunvv dimiuUhod ; Or I 'll die in a ditch. 

Hut when \ou come down, I 

1 ’ll hold you a crown ' 

Pray think of things beforehand, and do not be giddy 
as usual. The walk is a hundred and twelve yards 
long; I hope 'bat will please you. My rolling-stone 
cost me dear. II I should ever grow rich, as (tod 
forbid 1 should, I would buy two hogsheads of wine at 
once. You must know I have bought turf for you, 
which burnt like so many tapers. My son writes me 
word tliat Mr. Yesev's family are ungry wilh me for 
inserting some lines in the Legion Club touching him. 
Upon my soul I never inserted one line in it; and upon 
the whole 1 care not whether they believe me or not. 
All my garden things are in top order. Are not you 
sick ot Dublin this hot weather? How can you stew 
in such au oven ? My sheep begin now to fatten ; I 
hope they will please you very well. You saw the 
king s speech I snppose. I am glad to find by it that 
he resolves to stand by us. Our breams here are ex- 
ceedingly good and fat ; we dress them with carp sauce. 
Doctor NValinsley writes me word by last post that 
they are making way to briug me to Armagh. Martin 
is quite outrageous mad, and his relations are now 
taking out a writ of lunacy ; so tliat if my lortl Orrery 
would only mention me to the lord-primate it would 
do. I know my lord-chancellor is so well inclined 
toward me that he would willingly join in the request. 
Consider the lands are worth 100/. a-year. and the 
situation much more advantageous. This must be a 
secret upon several accounts. So much for business, 
and no more. My artichokes, I do not mean my 
hearty jokes, are in great plenty, so are my strawberries. 

I hear tliat the czarina, Kouli Kan, and the emperor will 
overrun Turkey. You will not know my house when 
you sec It next, it will he so altercated.' Pray what 
says Goody Whiteway to the world ? I hear she gives 
herself strange airs of late in calling me nothing but 
Sheridan. 1 his comes of too much familiarity. When 
I come next to your house, I shall make her keep her 
! distance, especially when company is present; for she 
wants to be pulled down. My young turnips, carrots, 
beans, and jiease are in fine order; you must pay 
2m. 6d. a-quart if you eat any. I shall ‘lie very reason- 
able as to the rest of your diet. 

You shall want nothing fit fur mort.il mau 
To cal or driuk. t is all that I do om. 

And all that 't exiN^iirot, 

From your most obedient. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

Juno 5, 173S. 

Dear Sir, — I am so tormented, and have been for 
eight days, that 1 lie stretched iu my lied as I now 
write ; however, I begin to be easier, and 1 have hopes 
that I shall lie able to attend in my school on Monday. 
Surely no jierson can be so stupid as to imagine you 
wrote the “Panegyric on the Legion Club'? 1 have 
seen and read it in various editions, which indeed 
makes me imagine everybody to be its author; uud 
what they have done to deserve such treatment is tome 
a mystery. 

I never wrote in this postute before, and therefore 
wonder not if lines and words be crooked. My paius 
are likewise great ; and therefore, whether 1 will or not, 

1 must take pains with this letter. 

Now as to your coming down here, the weather will 
; ** good, the roads pleasant. And my company likewise, 

| to out with you from Dublin on Thursday fort- 
night, and to bring you here in three days. \ have 

a u 2 
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throe de« j»ar!cs at my command; Cootes, Fleming*, 
and Hamilton*. I have at present forty chickens, all 
(at ; twenty sheep of my own, and sixteen Umw 
(for lamb will be-in season a month louger), geese, 
turkey, &c. 

My hens are hatching. 

My bouse U thatch mg. 

My gevse a-ga^gling. 

My wife a-aragglitur. 

My com a-thraahiug. 

My sheep a- washing. 

My turf a drawing. 

My timber sawing. 

My gr.i vet* walk taking. 

My rolling-stone making. 

In short, all nature seems be at work, 

11 us) as Kouli Kan against the Turk. 

I do not wonder that Mr. Tower, ha. discarded that 
graceless wiiflji, Imt 1 wonder more he kept him above 
a week. He has a swiio, for mi-chief would jade even 
the devil to attend him. If Mrs. Whiteway will prove 
false, I have willows enough to crown me, and ladies 
enough hen.* to pick and choose where 1 like Ijest. I he 
summer has brought them ami the Hies in great abund- 
ance into our country ; the latter, 1 Ihink, indeed, less 
troublesome. All of lliem long for your coming ; but 
I know not whether you long for them. I am grieved 
to bear you have lost so much flesh, which indeed is 
my present case. If my skin were dry my bones would 
rattle like a Img of bobbins. However, I make no 
doubt but to plump us both up by help of some house- 
wife's remedies. My poor dear wife has run mad for 
joy of your coming : sure 1 have a gravel walk finishes! 
twelve perches in length, eight gradations of pease 
which will last you to October. You cannot imagine 
what a good housewife I am grown ; my garden is 
well stocked j i have everything but money; but that 
is neither here nor there. Mr. Jones will order the 
money by first opportunity. May all happiness attend 
you . 


My ale s -loss lug. 
Myself a-stewliu', 

My boy* a teaching. 
My wei» a-ble*cbinir. 
My daughter* reading, 
My g.irdou weeding. 
My lime a-buming. 
My milk a-churuing; 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Dublin, June 5, 1736. 

You must pay your groat (as if you had been drunk 
hist night) for this letter, because I am neither ac- 
quainted witli any frank cur, nor the of frank 

king. I am glad you have got the piles, because jt is 
a mark of health and a Rtrong constitution. I believe 
what you say of the Legion Club poem ; for it plainly 
appears a work of a legion club, for I hear there are 
fifty different copies ; but wltat is that tome? And 
you are in the right that they are not treated according 
to their merit. You never writ so regular in your life, 
and therefore when you write to me always take care 
to have the piles *, I mean any pile* except those of 
lime and stone, and yet piles are not so Ivul a* the 
■tone. I find you intend to he here (by your date) in 
a dozen days hence. The room shall lie ready for you, 
though I shall never have you in a morning, or at dinner, 
or in an evening ; at all other times I shall be pestered 

with you. John R (for he does not deserve the 

name of Jack) is gone to his six-miles-off country-seat 
for the summer. I admire at your bill of 104 odd ; 
for I thought your first was double ; or is it an addi- 
tional one 1 When you satisfy me, I w ill send down 
to him with a vengeance : although except that damned 
vice of avarice, he is a very agreeable man. As to 
your venison, vain is one who expects it. I am check- 
ing you for your chickens, and could lamb you lor 
your lambs. — Addenda qtuctlam. 


My wife a-mttlini;, 

My children tattling. 
My money spent is, 
And due ray ri*nt u. 
My school decreasing. 
My income ceasing. 


All people te&ze me. 

Bet no man pays me. 

My worship U bit. 

Hy that rogue NUbit. 

To lake the right way. 
Consult friend WUiteway. 


Would yon get still mate ? | Your geese are old. 

Go flatter Kilmore ■ | Your wife a scold. 

Mrs. Whiteway is ever your friend, but your old 
ones have forsaken you as mine have me. My head 
is very had, and I have just as much spirits left as a 
drowned mouse. Pray do not you give yourself airs 
of pretending to have flies »n summer at Cavan ; and 
such a no summer as this : I, who am the best fly- 
catcher in the kingdom, have not thought it worth my 
time to show my skill in that art. 1 believe nothing 
of your garden improvements, for 1 know you too well. 
What you say of your leanness is incredible; for when 
1 saw you last you were as broad as long. Rut if you 
continue to breathe free (which nothing hut exercise 
can give), you may be safe with as little flesh as I, 
which is none at all. 

1 had your letter just before this was sealed : but 1 
cannot answer it now. Jonathan Swift. 


TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

June 15, 1736. 

Madam, — I write this letter to your ladyship in tl>e 
employment you have chosen of being a go-between the 
duke of Dorset ami me. I must preface this letter with 
an honest declaration that I never promised any one 
thing to his grace wherein I did not chiefly consult his 
honour and the general opinion of the kingdom. I 
had the honour to know him from a boy, as I did your 
ladyship from a child ; and yet, excepting great per- 
sonal civilities, I never was able to obtain the favour 
of getting one church preferment for any friend exrent 
one too inconsiderable to mention. 1 wrote to and told 
my lord duke that there was a certain family here 
called the Grattans, and that they could command fen 
thousand men ; two of them are parsons, as you Whigs 
call them, another is lord mayor of this city, and was 
knighted hy his grace a month or two ago. But there 
is another cousin of theirs, who is a Grattan, though 
his name l»e John Jacksou, a* worthy a clergyman as 
any in this kingdom. He live* upon his own small 
estate, four miles from this town, and in his own parish ; 
but he has four children. He only wants some little 
addition of 100/ a- year ; for he has laid out 8004 to 
build upon his own small estate in his own parish, 
which he cannot leave ; and we cannot spare him. He 
has lain a weight upon my shoulders for many years ; 
and 1 have often mentioned him to my lord duke as a 
most deserving penou. His grace lias now an oppor- 
tunity to help him. One Mr. Ward, who died this 
morning, had a deanery of small value ; it was a hedge 
deanery, my lord duke will tell you what 1 mean ; we 
have many of them in Ireland : but, as it does not 
require living there, except a month or two in the year, 
although it be but of 404 or 504 yearly rent, it will 
be a great case to him. He is no party man, but a 
loyal subject. It is the deanery of Cloyne : he is well 
acquainted with the bishop, who is Dr. Berkeley ; I 
have reasons enough to complain of my lord duke, who 
absolutely refused to provide for a most worthy man 
whom he hail made one of his chaplains before he came 
over : and therefore, if he will not consent to give this 
poor deanery to Mr. John Jackson, I will fall out with 
him for ever. I desire your ladyship to let the duke 
know all this. 

Somebody read a part of a newspaper to me the 
other day, wherein your saucy niece is mentioned as 
| married with 45,0004 to her fortune. I desire to pre- 
] sent her with my most humble service, and that we 
may Ik* friends for the future. I hope your ladyship 
still preserves your health and good humour. \ our 
virtues I am in no pain about ; for von are confirmed 
in them hy your education and birth ns well as hy 
I constant practice. I pray God preserve you long, fur 
* Dr. Jonah Ilort, then bishop of Kilm< rv. 
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the good you do to the world, and for your happiness 
hereafter. 

I will (nolwitlisfatiding your command* to the coti- 
irary) he so bold to tell you that 1 am, with the great- 
est respect and esteem, madam, your ladyship's most 
obedient and obliged humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

June S3, 1738. 

I ouoht to begin with begging pardon for not answer- 
ing yours of the 1st of May, before I thank you for 
that of the 15th ot June : but I do not question the 
newspapers have informed you of the great loss I have 
had in iny brother Henry Rerkeley. And what is 
an addition to the grief for the best-uatured, honest, 
sincere, disinterested, friendly brother, is the having 
left a wife, three daughters, and two sons, literally 
without bread to eat : though perhai» that part might 
soon lie made easy, if those of his relations were as 
willing as they are able to help to take care of them, 
which hitherto they have only the benefit of from my 
two neices. She that you call the saucy one, lias 
bestowed her very great fortune (much more than you 
mention) oti lord Yere Beauclcrk, and had my ap- 
probation of her own choice, for I think him a very 
deserving gentleman; and all that know him give 
him a great character. I am now with them in the 
country; but shall go in about a fortnight to Knowle ; 
and when I am there will certainly ol»ey your com- 
mands to the duke of Dorset. My brother George 
and lady Suffolk are gone to France to make a visit 
to lord Berkeley ; which I am glad of, as I hope it 
will induce her to go to Spa and Aix-la-CImpelle, 
for her health, which I am afraid is very necessary for 
her, and truly believe is all she wants to make her 
easy aud happy ; or else my brother George is not the 
honest good-natured man I really take him to be; 
and she dissembles well if she is not so happy as she 
makes me Ixdievc, and I heartily wish her. 

You order me to write long letters; but you may 
see by the nothingness of this, I am yet more unfit 
than ever to observe your orders, though in all things, 
and at all times, your most sincere aud truly humble 
•CTvant, Germain. 


FROM I)R. SHERIDAN. 

June 23, 1738. 

Dear Sir, — If you can believe me, I can assure you 
that we have a great plenty of flies at Cavan ; and let 
me whisper you in this letter, nee c lesunt pedteuli nee 
pulicea ; but 1 beseech you not to speak of it Si me 
non f alii t obaervatio , we shall have more of the Egyp- 
tian plagues, guippe multitude) militum the crust mo 
advent ura est in Cavanniam nostram. I do not know 
what the devil they will do for meat De nostro cibo , 
mat furhm , nut vi abnpiunt, uxor me capiat, si gust a 
verint. The ladies are already bespeaking seats in 
my field upon the hill, Spectaium t'eniunt, veniunt 
aperient ur ut ipsee. Ho, brave colonels, captains, 
lieutenaijti, and cornets, atleu hie splendent rs congre - 
gnntur ut i psis pavonibus pudorem incut lunt , of which 
I am an eyewitness, deject is capitibus caudas demit- 
tunt. Our bakers are all so busy upon this occasion, 
that they double the heat of the weather, atgue urunt 
offtemas. But when the army fires on Friday, proh 
Jupiter ! infer num redolebunt et spirubunt. The noise 
of guns, the neighing of the horses, and the women's 
tongues, caelum atgue terras miscebunt. 


Grouse pouts are come in, 

I 'w some in my bin, 

To tnittrr your chill ; 

When done with our din- 
— oer, through thick and thin 


We 'll walk out and in. 
And care not n pin 
Who thiukM it n sm. 

We make some folks grin, 
By lashing their kin. See. 


I could not mention froop-botses gum I'eyasus nets 
ter lusit exult im ut rules ; sed jam stabulo inclusus de 
versibue nihil amp/ius. You may be surprised at this 
motley epistle ; but you must know that I fell upon 
my head the other day, and the fall shook uway half 
my English and Latin, cum omnia lingua Gallica, 
Hispantca , necnon Itahca . I would rather indeed 

my wife had lost her one tongue, tot a liter, guomam 
eguidem nultus dubito nisi ratlicitus evelleretur tonitrui 
super aret . 

1 wish your reverence were hen* to hear the trumpets • 

Mistake me not, for 1 menu uot the tlrumpeis. 

Well, when will you come down, or will you come 
at all? I think you may, can, could, might, would, 

or ought to come. My house is enlurging, and you 
may now venture to bring your own company with 
you; namely, the provost, archdeacon Wall, the 

bishop of Clogher, and , by way of enlivening 

the rest. Do not let my lord Orrery come with 
them; fori know they will not be pleased with his 
company. My love to my sweetheart Mrs. White- 
way, if she continues coustant; if not, my hatred and 
my gall. Excuse my haste. I hor>e by the next post 
to make up for this short epistle. I am, dear sir, with 
all affection and respect, your must obedient humble 
SCTVaat > Thomas Sheridan. 

FROM MR. DONNELLAN. 

e Tiii /• . Cork, July 2. 1734. 

the favour of your commands with relaliou 
to Mr. Dunkin;* and, in pursuance of them, liave 
wrote to two of my friends among the senior fellows, 
and recommended his petition and your request, in 
the best and strongest manner I was able. I am 
upon many accounts, obliged to execute whatever 
orders you ore pleased to give me, with the greatest 
readiness aud cheerfulness possible; which I assure 
you I do on this occasion, and shall think myself 
very happy if I can any way promote the success of 
an affair which you wish well to. But beside the 
right that you have to command me, I think Mr. 
Dunkin s case, as Mrs. Si can has represented it, really 
very worthy of compassion, and on that account like- 
wise should lie very glad I could lie of some service 
to him. To be sure he acted a very silly and wrong 
part in marrying, and in the affair of Dr. Coj»e‘» 
daughter ; and 1 fear he has hurt himself very consi- 
derably in the opinion of the college by his strange 
behaviour at the board, without occasion. But I hope 
all this will be got over by your appearance in bis 
favour, and that your request will have all that 
weight with the. college that it ought. I reminded 
my friends (though I hope they had not forgot it) of 
the considerable service* you had done their house at 
different times, and let them know how much their 
compliance in this point would oblige you. After 
this I think they must lie very beasts if they do not 
show their gratitude when they have so fair an opjxjr- 
tunity, and idiots if they neglect purchasing the dean's 
favour at so cheap a rate. 

My sister and I were very sorry we had not the 
pleasure of seeing you the morning we called at tbt 
deanery-house. We were just then going out of town, 
and had not another opportunity of taking our leave 
of you. She desires me to make her compliments to 
you iu a very particular manner. We are both ex- 


.. uau ncntie.illieti an estah 

iu Una for ever to the college anil fellow, of Trinity College 
Dublin, upon condition that they .hould take rare of hi, edu 
cation, ana afterward a»«Ut to advance him in the world. Tin 
college, in couaequencv of this request, allowed him at thi 
time an annuity, which he was now soliciting to l*h iucrenro 
to 100/. lie succeeded in his application; ami the earl o 
vThc^erfield. when he had the government of Ireland in tin 
year 1748, gave him the school of Euniskilling, which u Xi .m 
richly endowed, and was founded by king Charles 1. 
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ceediugly busy jn getting our little bouse ready, and 
nope to remove into it next week. I shall not trouble 
you, sir, with a description of it; but, in a few words, 
it is really a very sweet little spot, and though so near a 
great town, has all the advantages of a complete re- 
tirement. 

Though I am come among a people that 1 think 
you are not very fond of, yet this I must say in their 
favour, that they are not such brutes as to be insen- 
sible of the dean's merit. Ever since we came down, 
this town and country rung of your praises, for op- 
posing the reduction of the coin; and they look upon 
the stop that is likely to 1m* put to that affair as a 
second deliverance they owe you. 

1 hope the late fine weather lias contributed to the 
recovery of your health : I am sure it is what we have 
all reason to desire the continuance of; and what 
1 beg you will believe no one more truly and sin- 
cerely wishes, with all other hapniness, than, sir, your 
most obedient and obliged humble servant, 

Cur. Donnellan. 


TO THE PROVOST AND SENIOR FELLOWS OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.* 

Deanery -house, July 5, 1736. 

Rev. and worthy Sirs, — A s 1 bail the honour of re- 
ceiving some part of my education in your university, 
and the good fortune to lie of some service to it while 
I had a share of credit at court, as well as since, when 
1 had very little or none, I may hope to lie excused 
for laying a case before you, and offering my opinion 
upon it. 

Mr. Donkin, whom you all know sent me some 
time ago a memorial intended to be laid before you, 
which perhaps he hath already done. His request is 
that you would be pleased to enlarge his annuity at 
present, and that he may have the same right, in his 
turn, to the first church preferment vacant in your gift, 
as if he hail been made a fellow, according to the 
scheme of his aunt’s will; because the absurdity of 
the condition in it ought to be imputed to the old 
woman's ignorance, although her intention l>e very 
manifest ; and the intention of the testator in all wills 
is chiefly regarded by the law. What 1 would there- 
fore humbly propose is this, that you would iiwjrease 
his pension to 100/. a-ycar, and make him a firm pro- 
mise of the first church living in your disposal, to the 
value of 100/. a-year, or somewhat more. This l 
take to be a reasonable medium between wliaf he hath 
proposed in his memorial, and what you allow him 
at present. 

1 am almost a perfect stranger to Mr. Dunkin, 
having never seen him aliove twice, and then in 
mixed company, nor should I know his person if I 
met him in tire streets. But I know he is a man of 
wit and parts, which, if applied properly to the busi- 
ness of bis function, instead of poetry (wherein it must 
he owned he sometimes excels 1 *), might be of great use 
and service to him. 

I hope you will please to remember that, since your 
body bath received no inconsiderable benefaction from 
the aunt, it will much increase your reputation rather 
to err on the generous side toward the nephew. 

These are my thoughts, after frequently reflecting 
on the case under all its circumstances ; and so 1 leave 
it to your wiser judgments. I am, with true respect 
and esteem, reverend and worthy sirs, your moat obe- 
dient und most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swinr. 

* This letter plainly »>ujw* ilie author's friendship to gentle- 
men of £ cuius und learning, although unacquainted with them ; 
hut soon after this, Mr. DuuKh) was introduced to the dean, 
whodid him further services. l»y recommending him to Dr. 
Bolton, archbishop of Caohell. who ordained him. 

b the translation of" Uatboriss Rupea," V'ol. I., p. SR. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN 

July 6. 173*. 

Dear Sib, — I suspect that some secret villain has pre- 
vented the lord chancellor to sign my commission ; 
and therefore I e.itreat the favour of you to know the 
meaning of it from his excellency ; for I had his con- 
sent by a recommendation from my lord chief-baron 
Marley and Mr. Justice Ward. The summer is going 
off fast, so arc my best fowl, and you are not yet come. 
Will you not come for your 600 /. ? We have uo way 
to carry it, except you come for it yourself ; and do 
not forget to bring the deed of sale with you for the 
Mandrills and Drumcor. I wish you could sail with 
them hither, to save you the trouble of riding, which I 
would rather see than fifty pounds, which 1 would set 
my hand and seal to. Mr. Jones, as I told you lie- 
fore, will not pay anybody but yourself ; so that you 
must inevitably come, nolens vo lens, right or wrong, 
whether you can or not. Our venison is plenty ; our 
weather too hot for its carriage. We have not liad two 
hundred drops of rain these six weeks past. 


Our river is dry. 
And fiery the »ky ; 
I fret and 1 fry. 
Ju*t ready to die : 


Oh. where shall I fly 
From l'hre Vim's eye ! 

In bed when 1 lie, 

I soak like a pie ; 

And 1 sweat, nh ! I sw eat, 
Like a hog in a sty ! 


I know you love Alexandrines, for which reason I 
closed the ubove madrigal with one. 1 think it is of 
a very good proportion, which 1 hope you will set to 
music ; and pray let me have a bass and second tre- 
ble, with what other decorations and graces you can 
bettor design than 1 can direct. To let you see you 
can want for nothing if you come to Cavan, I write 
you the following catalogue 


Good mud, 

A clean house. 

A hearty welcome 
Good ah’. 

Good beer. 

Good bread. 

Good bed. 

Young turkeys, 
Young beans . 
Young lambs, 
Grou»«* pouts. 
Fine trouts. 


Right bacon, 
Cauliflowers. 
Young chickens. 
Fat venison, 
Small mutton. 
Green ;>ease. 
Good water, 
(rood wine, 
Young ducks, 
C*m»ta, 
1‘iurftuips, Item 


A LONO OBAVrt.-WAI K. 


I must trouble your reverence w ith a small sample 
of some things, to let you sec that all 1 have said is 
truth. 


■KriarvcK*. 


1. Artichoke, 

2. Carmt, 

3. Parsnip, 

4. Rasplierries, 

5. Gooseberries, 

6. Currant*, red, 

7. Currant*, black, 

B. Purslnin, 

9. Kidney-beans, 

10. Common la-ans, 

11. Red cabliage. 

12 Common cabbage, 

13 . TnrniP, 

14. Cauliflowers, 


13. Cos lettuce. 

16. Silesia lettuce, 

17. Thyme. 

IN. Sweet marjoram. 

19. A Cavan fly. and a thou 

ooud thing* beside. 

20 . Some of my gravel walk, 

21. Nasturtium, 

22 . Cucumber, 

23. Orange, 

24. Spinach, 

25. Onion, 

26. Pea. 


I would send you some of my canal, hut the paper 
could not hold it. 

I have nothing more to send hut my best wishes, 
which you can only see in my face when you come 
down. 

Present my love 96789 iC84G73405fi78«JS97324 
times to my dear Mrs. Whiteway, and all her chick- 
ens. I am, dear sir, ns I ever must be, your most 
obedient and very humble servant to command, Dumb 
Spur it us hose rage it art us. 4 


4 ** Dntn spiritua hos rvglt situs.** 
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FROM CHARLES FORD. Esq. 

London, July 8, 173®. 

Yju cannot imagine how much 1 was transported to 
set? a superscription ill your hand, after two years anil 
a half intermission. The pleasure I liad in not being 
quite forgotten was soou abated by what you say of 
your ill health. I doubt you live too much by your- 
self ; and retirement makes the strongest impression 
upon those wlto are formed for mirth and society. 1 
liave not been these thirty years without a set of 
cheerful companions, by herding with new ones as the 
old marry and go off. Why have not you a succes- 
sion of Grattans and Jacksons f Whatever resentment 
the men in power may have, everybody else would 
seek your company upon your own terms : and for 
those in great stations, 1 am sure, at this time, you 
would he ashamed to be well with them. If they hate 
you, if is because they fear you, ami know your abili- 
ties lietter than you seem to do yourself: even in your 
melancholy you write with too much tire for broken 
spirits. Your giddiness and deafness give me the ut- 
most concern ; though I believe you would be less 
subject to them, and as well taken care of here: nor 
need you sputige for a dinner, since you would be 
invited to two or three places every day. 1 will gay 
no more upon this subject, because I know there is no 
persuading you. 

My legs have been swelled many years : it is above 
twelve since Beaufort gave me a prescription for them, 
which I never took till last winter. My lord Litch- 
field, and other of my acquaintance, peisuaded me to 
it; and they tell me it had its effect, for I am no 
judge either of my own had looks, or large legs, 
having always found myself perfectly well, except 
when 1 had my fever four years ago. I walk con- 
stantly every day in the Park, and am forced to l*e 
both temperate and sober, 1 treatise my meat is so 
much overdone that I do not like It; and my dining 
acquaintance reserve themselves for a second meeting 
at night, which I obstinately refuse. 

If your rents fall, I do not know what must become 
of us. I have considerable losses every year, and yet 
I think Crossthwaite a very honest man. Rents fur 
some time have been ill paid here as well as in Ire- 
land ; and farms flung up every day which liave not 
been raised since king Charles J.’s time. The grazier* 
are undone in all parts, and it is bad enough with 
the farmers. One cause is, their living much higher 
than they did formerly; another is, the great number 
of enclosures made of late, enough to supply many 
more people than England contains. It is certain all 
last year a man came off well enough if he could 
sell a fat ox at the price he bought him lean. The 
butchers, by not lowering tlieir meat in proportion, 
have been the only gainers. 

I generally bear once a month, or oftener, from my 
sister. She writes to me with great affection ; but I 
find she is still wrongheaded, and will be so as long 
as she lives. As she expected unreasonable presents, 
she makes them much more unreasonably ; and, in 
my opinion, so ill-judged, that I do not wonder more 
at her than at those who receive them. I see no dif- 
ference in giving thirty or forty guineas, or in paying 
thirty or forty guineas for a thing the person you give 
it to must have paid. I have heard no reason to doubt 
lord Masham. I know nothing of his son, not even 
by sight. Our friend Lewis is in constant duty with 
his sick wife, who has heeu some years dying, and will 
not die. Unless he calls, as he does upon me for a 
quarter of an hour at most twice in u year, there is no 
seeing him. I heartily wish you health and prosperity ; 
and am ever most sincerely your, &c. 

My lord Masham was extremely pleased with vour 


rt'inemberiug him, anil desiied me to nuke his 
compliments to you. 

TO DR. SIIKRIDAN. 

July 10, 1736. 

I RECEIVED your two letters. The first is mingled 
with Lutiii and English, one following the other ; 
now 1 scum that way, and put both languages in one. 
However, for the sake of order, 1 wifi begin with an- 
swering your second letter before the first, because it 
deserves one on account of your presents from bogs, 
rivers, mountains, mosses, quagmires, heaths, lakes, 
kennels, ditches, weeds, &c. ifcc. &c. &c. Mrs. While- 
way was pleased, although very unjustly, to criticise 
upon every curiosity; she swears the paper of grave! 
was of your own voiding, as she found by the smell. 
That your whole artichoke leaf shows its mother to 
l>e smaller than a nutmeg; and 1 confess you were 
somewhat unwary in exposing it to censure. Your 
raspberry she compared with the bead of a corking- 
pin, and the latter had the victory. Your currants 
were invisible, and we could not distinguish tire red 
from the black. Your puralain passed very well with 
me, but she swore it was houseleek. She denies your 
Cavan fly to lie genuine, but will have it that, for the 
credit of your town, you would huve it born there, 
although Mrs. Donaldson confesses it was sent her iu 
a box of brown sugar, and died os it entered the 
gates. Mrs. Whiteway proceeds further in her ma- 
lice, declaring your nasturtium to he only a piss-a- 
bed ; your beans as brown os herself, and of the same 
kind with what we fatten hogs in Leicestershire. In 
one thing she admires your generosity, that for lier 
sake you would spare a drop or two of your canul 
water, which by the s]N>ngy bottom needs it so much. 
The only defects of them all were, that they wanted 
colour, sight, and stnell ; yet as to the last, we both 
acknowledge them all to exhale a general fustiness, 
which, however, did much resemble that of your 
Cavan air. Jonathan Swikt. 


TO DR SHERIDAN. 

I received your letter, which began with “ lings.” 
You have thirteen in all, and I have got but a huu- 
drru and sixty : a trifle ! Find me ten more than mine 
and I will give you ten guineas for the eleventh. 
Mine are all down, and only twelve which are not en- 
tered in a letter, which 1 will Bend you when health 
|x?rmits, and I liave nothing else to do, and that may 
be a twelvemonth hence, if my disorder will let me 
hold out so long. You were bom to be happy, for 
you take the least piece of good fortune cheerfully. I 
suppose your arithmetic is that three boys a-week arc 
a hundred and fiAy-niue in a year ; and seven guineas 
a-week are three hundred and srxty-live per annum. 
Can you reckon that tlie couuty, and the next, and 
Dublin, will provide you with thirty lads iu all, and 
good pay, of which a dozen shall be lodgers t Does 
the cheapness of things answer your expectation ? 
Have you sent away your late younger-married 
daughter, and will you send away the other? Let 
me desire you will be very regular iu your accounts ; 
because a very honest friend of yours oud mine tells 
me tliat, with ail your honesty, it is an uneasy tiling to 
liave any dealings with you that relate to accounts, by 
your frequent forgetfulness and confusion : for you 
have no notion of regularity ; and I do not wouder at 
it, considering the scattered, confused manner iu which 
you have lived. Mrs. Whiteway thanks you for the 
good opinion you hate of her, and I know she always 
loved and defended you. I cannot tell when I shall 
be able to travel. I have three other engagements on 
my bands, but the principal is to see the bishop of 
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Ossory. Yet I dread tlie lying abroad above five 
miles. I am never well. Some audden turns are 
every day threatening me with a giddy fit ; and ray 
affairs are terribly embroiled. I have a sclieme of 
living with you, when the College-green club is to 
meet; for in these times 1 detest the town, and hear- 
ing the follies, corruptions, and slavish practices of 
those misrepresentativc brutes; and resolve, if I can 
stir, to pass that whole time at Bath or Cavan. I say 
again, keep very regular accounts, in large books and 
a fair hanu ; not like roe, who to save paper confuse 
everything. Your mind is honest, but your memory 
a knave, and therefore the Scotch mean the same 
thing by “ minding" that we do by “ remembering." 
“ Sirrah,’’ said I to a Scotch footman, • “ why did not 
yon go that errand 7" — “ Because I did not * mind ’ 
it," quoth Sawney. A curse on these twenty soldiers, 
dramming through my liberty twice a-day, and going 
to a barrack* the government hath placed just under 
my uose. I think of a line in Virgil Travesty. “ The 
d — 1 cut their yelping weasons." We expect lord 
Orrery and bishop Rundle next week. Tnis letter 
was intended for last post, but interruptions and 
horses hindered it. Poor Mrs. Acheson is relapsed at 
Grange, and worse than ever : I was there yesterday 
and met Dr. Helsham, who hopes she was a little bet- 
ter. — 16. Here has nobody been hanged, married, or 
dead, that I bear of: Dr. Grattan is confuted by a 
boil; if you ask him where, he will sell you a 
bargain. My chief country companion now is Phi- 
losopher Webber : for the Grattans and Jacksons are 
neither to be found at home nor abroad, except Robin, 
who cannot stir a foot. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

July 11, 1736. 

Since, it seems, my letters are not for your own pe- 
rusal, but kept for a female cousin, to her this ought 
to be addressed ; only that I am not yet in spirits to 
joke. I did not do so by your request, as you appre- 
hended by my letter, for I spoke to the duke much 
sooner than I told you I should, and did so as soon as 
it was possible for me, or as soon as I could liave sent 
it. But my answer was, tliat he had that moment re- 
ceived a letter from lord Orrery, with the most pressing 
instances for a deserving friend of his that the duke 
could not refuse, especially as my lord Orrery had 
lieen most extremely obliging, and, for this whole ses- 
sion, neglected no opportunity to endeavour to make 
his administration easy ; though at tlie same time he 
assured me he would otherwise have been very glad to 
oblige you, and doe* agree that the gentleman you re- 
commended is a very deserving one also. All this 
you should have known before bad I been able to 
write; but I have been laid up with the gout in my 
hand and foot, and thought it not necessary to make 
use of a secretary, since I had nothing more pleasing 
to tell you. I shall always be extremely willing to be 
employed by you to him ; nor do I make any ques- 
tion but you will always recommend the worthy, os it 
is for your own honour as well as his. No more will 
I agree that you never did prevail on any one occa- 
sion ; because the very first you did employ me about 
was instantly complied with, though against a rule 
be thought right, and I knew before he had set 
himself. 

Lady Suffolk is now at Spa, with my brother 
George, for her health ; and as I shall go for my own, 
to the Bath in September, I fear wc shall not meet this 
great while. And now I must finish this long letter, 
which has not been quite easy to write, being still your 
gouty, but faithful humble servant. 

* Afterwards called the Piddle-guani, and kept within the 
liberties of St. Patrick’s to suppress riots. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

July 20, 173?. 

Dear Sir, — I received yours some day or other tbit 
week, by the hands of Mrs. Donaldson, who has made 
affidavit before our town magistrate, that 1 never 
borrowed a fly of her in my life ; and 1 have like- 
wise deponed upon oath, that I caught the fly perched 
upon a rose-tree in my own garden ; and I would have 
you to know tliat I have above four huudred thousand 
of the same species, for I counted them last Sunday. 
If you will not believe me, pray come down and see. 
Mr. Jones luw your 660/. ready, but can get no bills 
to remit it. 1 beseech you lose no time, for lie is 
uneasy about it. * * * * 

If you put off the time of coming down longer, you 
will lose the best things our country can afford. The 
ladies are full of your coming, vir. — 


My wife.* 

Two Indies I-aneahjrtmgh, 
Mrs. M.ixwdl. 

Mm- FiUrnaurice. 

Mrs. Hort. 

Mrs. Hamilton, 

Mrs. Sanderson. 

Mr*. Nuburgh, 

Mrs. Cromer, 

Mrs. White, 

Mrs. Nesbitt. 

Her fire daughters, 

Mrs. Stephen*, 

Mrs. and Miss Clement, 
Mrs. Tigho, 

Mrs. Coote, 

Grouse pouts. 

Fine trouta, 


Misa Pratt, 

Mm. Fitzhcrbert, 

Mrs. Jones, 

Beauty Copeland, 

Mh» Brooke. 1.2, 3,4, See. &c. &c- 
All your Cavau mUtrcaees. 

Naws. 

Doctor Thomson’s servant al- 
most cudgelled him to death 
going from a christening. 
Colonel Nu burgh's line arched 
market house, quite fiuidtrd, 
with a grand cupola nn the 
top, fell flat to tne earth. It 
is now begun iifion again. Sic 
tramit gloria mundi. 

Right renisnn, 

For my benisou. 


Leave your stinking town in haste. 

For you have no time to waste- 

Let me know what day I shall meet you. Price 
and I will stretch to Virginia. That all happiness 
may for ever attend you is tlie sincere wish of, dear sir, 
your most obedient and very humble servant, 

Thomas Sheridan. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

July 31. 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I went to Belturbet immediately upon the 
receipt of your letter, and found Mr. Jones ready for 
Mr. Henry's draught, and glad of it ; and so am I. 
But you are a very fine lawyer in calling your deed of 

sale a mortgage Instead of cancelling, there is more 

to be done: you roust not only cancel, hut you must 
reconvey to me, iu a formal manner, as if you sold to 
me — Pray ask advice, and do not do things hand over 
head, as you were going to do (observe my style**), like 
me. If I had not sworn never to set my foot in Dub- 
lin, except I were to pass through it for England/ I 
would go thither next vacation ; but I have sworn 
solemnly I will not. If I liad my few friends out of if, 
I would not care tliat all tlie rest were petrified. 

Now you must know that I forbid you the town of 
Cavan os strenuously as I invited you to it ; for the 
small-pox is the broom of dqatli at present, and sweeps 
us off here by dorens. I never bad it, which gives me 
some little palpitations, hut no great fear. As soon as 
I can get 500/. in my pocket, to make a figure with, I 
may perhaps honour your metro] wl is wUh my presence ; 
and tnat may be sooner than you imagine, for I have a 
guinea, a moidore, a cobb, and two Manks pence 
towards it already. You may think I swagger, but as 
1 hope to be saved it is true. 

How grieved I am that I am out of the way while 

• Who dtaliked Dr. Swift above all the human mre. 

b Tliis was exuctl) Swift’s style to Sheridan upon many oc- 
casions ; and now Sheridan, in bla pleasant manuer, returns the 
compliment. 

c Sheridan twvcT crossed the Channel to England hi hta 
whole litas. 
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doctor King is in Dublin! I wish with all my soul I 
he would take a frolic to come hither, because he | 
would cost me no wine, and I have the best water in | 
Ireland. 

My collection of witty sayings, &C., is finished, / I 
had any friends to recommend them. The best wares 
of that kind will not go olT otherwise. Doctor King 
promised me his friendship at Oxford. If you would 
■peak a kind word to the public in their behalf, I know 
they would bring me in l argent , which I now want as 
much as I formerly did the gift of retention, when I 
had enough. But — that — is — neither — here — nor 
there. — 

My son — I can affirm, is thoroughly reformed ; and 
as an argument of it, I must aenuaiut you that his 
mother finds fault with everything he doe*. 

My son — is so far poisoned by the serpent his mother, 
that I cannot get him home, although 1 sent horses fur 
him. * * * * 

May all happiness attend you is the sincere wish of, 
dear sir, your most obedient and very humble servant, 
Thomas Sheridan. 


FROM LADY HOWTH. 

August 6. 1736. 

Sir, — I do not know how this letter may be received, 
since I never liad the favour of an answer to my last. 
1 impute it to the neglect of the post, or anything rather 
than to think I am forgotten by my old friend. I am 
now in Connaught, where I assure you I spend the 
least of my time at cards. I am on horseback almost 
every day to view the beauties of Connaught, where I 
am told you have been. I live greatly under ground ; 
for I view all the places under ground. I make no- 
thing of going down sixty steps. I really think, could 
you lend me a little of your brains, 1 should be able 
to come nigh Addisou in several of his descriptions of 
Italy ; for upou my word I think there are several very 
remarkable things. As you took a journey last winter 
to Cavan, my lord and I hope you will take one to 
the county of Kilkenny this winter, where wc assure 
you of a hearty welcome. I must now be troublesome 
to you ; but lord Athutiry begged I would write to 
you in favour of a young gentleman, one Mr. Ireland, 
who was usher to Mr. (iarnett, schoolmaster of Tippe- 
rary. Mr. Garnett died lately ; he has given Mr. 
Ireland a very good certificate ; and most of the gentle- 
men in and about Tipperary have recommended Mr. 
Ireland to succeed Mr. Garnett; as you arc one of the 
governors of that school, 1 hope you will do Mr. Ire- 
land all the service you can, which will very much 
oblige me. Since I began this there came in a trout ; 
it was so large that, we had it weighed ; it was a yard 
anil four inches long, twenty-three inches round ; his 
jaw-bone eight inches long, and he weighed thirty-five 
pounds and a half. My lord and I stood by to see it 
measured. I believe I have tired your patience; so 
beg leave to assure you I am your affectionate fricml 
and humble servant, L. Howth. 

Direct to me at Turlaghvan, near Tuam. My lord 
begs you would accept of his compliments. 


FROM THOMAS CARTE, ESQ. 

August 11, 1736. 

Sir,— Having at last, after a long application and in 
the midst of slrnrp rheumatic pains, the effects of a 
sedentary life, finished my “ History of the Life of the 
first Duke of Ormond, and of the Affairs of Ireland in 
his Time,’' I here send you a copy of that work, of 
which 1 beg your acceptance. I have endeavoured to 
follow the instructions you gave me, and hope 1 hare 
done so in some measure. If it Itave your approbation 
in any degree, it will Ijc so much to my satisfaction. 


It hath been a long subject of complaint in England 
that no history has yet been wrote of it upon authentic 
and proper materials; and even those who have taken 
notice of the military actions of our ancestors have yet 
left the civil history of the kingdom (the most in- 
structive of any) untouched for want of a proper know- 
ledge of the antiquities, usages, laws, and constitutions 
of this nation. Rapin de Thoiras, the last writer, was 
a foreigner, utterly ignorant in these respects, and, 
writing his history abroad, had no means of clearing 
up any difficulties that he met with therein. He made, 
indeed, some use of Rymer's “ Fcedera hut his ig- 
norance of our customs suffered him to fall into gross 
mistake* for want of understanding the phraseology of 
Acts which have reference to our particular customs. 
Besides, Rymer's collection contains only such treaties 
as were enrolled in the Tower or in tiie rolls of Chan- 
cery ; he kuew nothing of such as were enrolled in the 
Exchequer, and of the public treaties with foreign 
princes enrolled in this latter office. I have now a list 
of above four hundred by me. Rymer never made 
use of that vast collection of materials for an English 
history which is preserved in the Cotton library ; nor 
ever consulted any journal of our privy council when- 
ever be refers to any, still quoting bishop Humet for 
his author. He never read the rolls of parliament, nor 
any journal of either house, where the chief affairs 
within the nation Are transacted ; and did not so much 
os know there was such a place os the paper-office, 
where all the letters of the English ambassadors 
abroad, and all the despatches of our secretaries of state 
at home, from the time of Edward IV. to the Revolu- 
tion (since which the secretaries have generally carried 
away the papers), are kept in a good method, and with 
great regularity ; so that he wanted likewise the best 
materials for an account of our foreign affairs. These 
defects have made several of our nobility and gentry 
desire a new history to be wrote, in which the above- 
mentioned, and other materials as authentic as they, 
may be made use of. They have proposed it to me, 
and my objections regarding the vastness of the cx • 
pense as well as labour, that, to satisfy myself, I must 
have all materials by me, not oidy copies out of our 
records, journals, &c., in England ; hut even copies of 
negotiations of foreign ambassadors at this court (e. g. 
of the French ; all the negotiations and letters of which, 
for two hundred years past, I know where to have 
copied), they have proposed a subscription of 1000/. 
a-vear, for as many years as the work will require, to 
defray this expense. The subscription is begun, and 
will (I believe) be completed this winter ; and then 
that work will employ all my time. One advantage 
I already find from the very talk of this design, having 
been offered several collections and memoirs of par- 
ticular persons, considerable in their time, which I did 
not know were in being, and which would else no part 
of them ever sec the light ; and the manner of the his- 
tory's being carried on will probably make everybody 
open their stores. 

This is one reason, among many others, which 
makes me very desirous of having your judgment of 
the work I have now published, and that you would 
point out to me such faults as I would faiu correct in 
my designed work. It will be a very particular favour 
to a person who is, with the greatest esteem and re- 
spect, sir, your very obliged and obedient servant, 
Thomas Carte. 

Mr. Awnshaw's, in Red -lion-court, in Fleet-street, 
London. 
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DR SHERIDAN TO MRS. WHITE WAY. 

Cavan, August 14, 1736. 

Dear Madam, — Your account of the dean gives me 
much grief, 1 hope iu God he will disappoint all his 
friends' fears ami his enemies’ hopes. Nothing can be 
a greater affliction to me than my distance from him ; 
and, what is full os bad, my being so near to one who 
has beet! the occasion of it. Very rich folks in my 
debt have mode such apologies for non-payment, that 
I now feel for Ireland, but much more for myself, 
because 1 was iu hopes of being able to muke roy ap- 
]>caraiiee in Dublin with a good grace ; namely, to pay 
some debts, which I cannot. 

My poor laily Mountcashell has a right to a visit 
from me; and thither 1 will venture for a day and a 
night : and I will venture to the deanery for another. 
1 could wish the best friend I had in the world (you 
may guess who I mean), and am sure is so still, would 
lake a little of my advice. You may dc]>eiid upon 
this, it should he all for my own advantage. 

Nnw I have done raving, 1 must turn my pen, 
which is my tongue’s representative, against you for 
uwliile, because 1 am certain it might be in your power 
to paint my Siberia so agreeably to the dean as to send 
him hither while our good weather lasted. My new 
kitchen is disappointed ; so is my gravel-walk ; hut 
what is worse, his only favourite, my rib, — who dreamed 
with great pleasure that he would never come. I am 
sorry she is disappointed ; for 1 am certain she would 
run away if he liad come — God forgive him for not 
doing it — I will make all the Haste 1 can out of this 
hell; and I hope my friends (1 beg pardon, I mean 
my friend) will cast about a little for me; if he does 
not, I w ill try England, where the predominant phrase 
is, Down with the Irish. 1 will say no more, but tell 
you that you are a false mistress; and if you do not 
behave yourself tatter, 1 will choose another. In the 
mean time, God bless you and my dearest friend the 
dean. 1 am, notwithstanding all your upbraidings, 
dear madam, your most obedient humble servant, 
Thomas Sheridan. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

August 17, 1736. 

I find, though I have less exj)erience than you, the 
truth of what you told me some time ago, that increase 
of years mukes men more talkative but less writativo; 
to that degree, that I now write no letters hut of plain 
business, or plain how-d’ye’s, to those few 1 am forced 
to correspond wdth, either out of necessity or love : and 
1 grow laconic even beyond laconicism ; for sometimes 
1 letum only Yes, or No, to questionary or }wtitionaiy 
epistles of half a yard long. You and lord Holing- 
hroke are the only men to whom I write, and always 
in folio. You arc indeed almost the only men 1 know 
who either can write in this age, or whose writings will 
reach the next : others arc mere mortals. Whatever 
failings such men may have, a respect is due to them 
as luminaries whose exaltation renders their motion a 
little irregular, or causes it to seem so to others. I nin 
afraid to censure anything 1 hear of dean Swift, because 
1 hear it only from mortals, blind and dull ; and you 
should he cautious of censuring any action or motion 
of lord I)., because you hear it only from shallow, 
envious, or malicious reporters. What you writ to 
me about him I lind, to my great scandal, repeated in 

one of yours to . Whatever you might hint to 

me, was tins for the profane ? the thing, if true, should 
be concealed ;• but it is, I assure you, absolutely untrue 
in every circumstance. He has fixed in a very agrec- 

• One of IlolinROroke'a letters to»ir Oi.irlm Wyndhum seems 
locxplain this circumstance, written in the same >car, in which 
le says, *• It is reported amoug you that I play the Celadon 
here, ike.*' 


able retirement near Fontainhleao, and makes it his 
whole business varare htms. Hut tell me the truth, 
were you not angry at his omitting to write to you so 
long Y 1 may, for 1 hear from him seldomer than 
from you, that is twice or thrice a-year at most. Can 
you possibly think he can neglect you, or disregard 
you Y If you catch yourself at thinking such nonsense, 
your parts are decayed. For believe me, great geniuses 
must and do esteem one another, and I question if any 
others can esteem or comprehend uncommon merit. 
Others only guess at that merit, or see glimmerings of 
their minds; a genius lias the intuitive faculty : there- 
fore, imagine wliat you will, you cannot be so sure of 
any man’s esteem ns of his. If I can think that neither 
he nor you despise me, it is a greater honour to me by 
far, and will he thought so by posterity, than if all the 
house of lords writ commendatory verses upon me, the 
commons ordered me to print my works, the uni- 
versities gave me public thanks, and the king, queen, 
and prince, crowned me with laurel. You are a very 
ignorant man : you do not know the figure his name 
and yours will make hereafter : 1 do, and will preserve 
all the memorials 1 can that I was of your intimacy ; 
long q, Mftl prof i mm , inlrrttt/lo. I will not quarrel with 
the present age; it has done enough for me in making 
and keeping you two my friends. Do nut you be too 
angry at it, and let not him ta too angry at it; it has 
done, and can do, neither of you any manner of harm, 
as long as it has not, and cannot bum your works : 
while those sutaist, you will both apjieur the greatest 
men of the time, in spite of princes and ministers ; and 
the wisest, in spite of all the little errors you may please 
to commit. 

Adieu. May tatter health attend you than I fear 
you possess; may hut os good health attend you always 
as mine is at present ; tolerable, when an easy mind is 
joined with it. 

FROM MRS. PKNDARVES. 

Scptemher 2, 1736. 

Sir, — I never will accept of the writ of ease yod 
threaten me with; do not flatter yourself with any such 
hopes: I receive too many advantages from your letters 
to drop a correspondence of such consequence to me. 
1 am really grieved that you are so much persecuted 
with a giddiness in your head ; the Rath and travelling 
would certainly ta of use to you. Your want of spirits 
is a new complaint, and what will not only afflict your 
particular friends, but every one that has the happiness 
of your acquaintance. I am uneasy to know how you 
do, and have no other means for that satisfaction but 
from yourown hand; most of my Dublin correspondents 
being removed to Cork, to Wicklow mountains, and 
the Lord knows where. I should have made this in- 
quiry sooner, but that I have this summer undertaken 
a work that has given me full employment, which is 
making a grotto in sir John Stanley's gaiden at North- 
end ; it is chiefly composed of shells 1 had from Ire- 
land. My life, for two months past, has been very like 
a hermit’s; 1 have had all the comforts of life but 
society, and have found living quite alone a pleasanter 
thing than 1 imagined. The hours I could s;>eiid iu 
reading have been entertained by Rollins’s History uf 
the Ancients,” in French. 1 am very well pleased 
with it ; and think your Annibals, Scipios, and Cy- 
ruses jirettier fellows than are to ta met with now-u- 
days. Painting and music have had their share iu my 
amusements. 1 rose between five and six, and went to 
tad at eleven. I would not tell you so much about 
myself if 1 had anything to tell you of other ]ieople. 
1 came to town the night before last ; and if it does nor, 
a few days hence, appear tatter to me than at present, 
I sh ill return to my solitary cell. Sir John .Stanley 
has been all the summer at Tuubridge. 
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I suppose yon may have heard of Mr. Pope's acci- 
dent, which had like to have proved a very fatal one ; 
lie was leading a young lady into a boat, fiom hi* own 
stairs, her foot missed the side of the boat, she fell into 
the water and pulled Mr. Pope after her; the Iwat 
slipped away, and they were immediately out of their 
depth; and it was with some difficulty they were saved. 
The young lady’s name is Talbot; she is as remark- 
able for being a handsome woman as Mr. Pope is for 
wit. 1 think 1 cannot give you a higher notion of her 
beauty, unless I had named you instead of him. I 
shall lie impatient till I bear from you again ; being, 
with great sincerity, sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, M. PendaBYBS. 

P.S. I forgot to answer, on the other side, that part of 
your letter that concerns my sister. 1 do not know 
whether you would like her person as well as mine, 
because sickness has failed her complexion; but it 
is greatly my interest uot to bring you acquainted 
with her mind, for that would prove a potent rival ; 
and nothing but your partiality to me as an older 
acquaintance could make you give me the prefer- 
ence. 

I beg my particular compliments to Dr. Delany.-t 
Sir John Stanley says, if you have not forgotten 
him, he desires to be remembered as your humble 
servant. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

September 15, 1735. 

Deab Sir, — I received a letter from Mr. Henry by 
the last post, wherein he tells me tluit the 6(30/. were 
short by HI. of your principal, and that you exj>ected 
I should send you my promissory note for that, and 
the interest of your money, which I will do most will- 
ingly, when you let me know whether you will charge 
me live or six j»er cent, that 1 may draw my note ac- 
cordingly. Indeed, if you pleased, or would vouch- 
safe, or condescend, or think proper, I would rather 
that you would, I mean should charge only five per 
cent, because I might be sooner able to pay it. 
Upon second thoughts, mine eyes being very sore with 
weeping for my wife, you may let Mr*. Whiteway 
know (to whom pray present my love and best respects) 
that I have made an experiment of the lake-water, 
which I sent for, upon myself only twice, before my 
optics became as clear as ever ; for which reason I 
sent for a dozen bottles of it for Miss Harrison, to 
brighten her stare to the ruin of all beholders. Re- 
mem her, if she turns basilisk, that her mother is the 
cause. Tully the carrier (not Tully the orator) is to 
leave this to-morrow (if he does), by whom I shall 
send you a quarter of my own small mutton, and 
about six quarts of nuts to my mistress [Mrs. White- 
way! in Abbey-street, with a fine pair of Cavan nut- 
crackers to save her white teeth ; and yours too, if die 
will deign to lend them to you. 1 would advise you 
to keep in with that same lady, os you value my 
friendship (which is your best feather), otherwise you 
must forgive me if my affections shall withdraw with 
hers. Alas, my long evenings are coming on, bad 
weather, mid confinement. 

Somebody told me (but I forget who) that Mrs. 
Whiteway rid your mare at the Curragh, anti won 
llie plate ; but surely she would not carry the frolic 
so far. They say the primate’s lady** rid against her ; 
and that Mrs. Whiteway, by way of weight, carried 
the bishop of Down anil Connor behind her. Pray 
let me know the truth of this. 

Mr. Faulkner wrote to me for some poems of ycrare 
which I have. I am collecting them os fast as 1 can 

a Whom Mrs. Pendarvi* afterwards married. 

Mrs. Boulter, the primate's lady, was very lady. 


from among my pa]K'rs ; and he shall nave them in a 
a post or two, so please to tell him 

Three old women were lately buried at the foot of 
our steeple here ; and so strong was the fermenta- 
tion of their carcases, tliat our steeple has visibly 
grown forty foot higher ; and what is wonderful, 
above twenty small ones are grown out of its sides. 
What surprises me most is, that the bell-rope is not 
one foot higher from the ground. He so good as to 
communicate this to the pmvust of the college, or 
archdeacon W T liittingham. or archdeacon Wall. 1 
would be glad to have all or either of their opinions, 
os they are the chief virtuosi in this kingdom. 

I wish you all happiness, and hope you will outlive 
every enemy, and then we may hope our church nud 
kingdom will flourish, and so will your oliedieiit and 
very humble servant, Thomas Sheridan. 


TO WILLIAM RICHARDSON, ESQ* 

Dublin, October 2.1. 1736. 

Sir, — I had the favour of a letter from you about two 
months ago ; but I was then, and have been almost 
ever since, in so ill a state of health and lowness of 
spirits, that I was not able to acknowledge it; and 
it is not a week since I ventured to write to an old 
friend upon a business of importance- I have long 
heard of you and your character; which, as I am cer- 
tain was true, so it was very advantageous, and gave 
me a just esteem of you, which your friendly letter 
has much increased. I owe you many thanks for 
your goodness to Mr. Warhurton and his widow. I 
had lately a letter from her, wherein she tells me of 
the good office you have done her. 1 would be glad 
to know whether she has been left in a capacity of 
living in any comfortable way, ami able to provide 
for her children ; for 1 am told her husband left her 
some. He served once a cure of mine ; but 1 came 
over to settle here upon tire queen’s death, when con- 
sequently all my credit was gone, except with the 
late primate, who had many obligations to me, and 
on whom I prevailed to give that living to Mr. War- 
hurton, and make him surrogate, which he lost in a 
little time. Alderman Barter was my old acquaint- 
ance. I got him two or three employments when 1 
hail credit with the queen’s ministers ; but upon her 
majesty’s death he was stripped of them all. How- 
ever, joining with Mr. Guraley, they both entered 
into the South-Sea scheme, arid the alderman grew 
prodigiously rich : but by pursuing too far, he lovt 
two-thirds of his gains. However, he bought a house 
with some acres near Richmond, and another in Lou- 
don, and kept 50,000/. which enabled him to make a 
figure in the city. This is a short history of the aider- 
man, who, in spite of his Tory principles, got through 
all the honours of London. 1 cannot lell whether 
his office of governor of your society 1 * be for his life, or 
only annual ; I suppose you can inform me. 

Y our invitation is friendly and generous, and w hat 
I would be glad to accept, if it were possible; but, 
sir, I have not an ounce of flesh about me, and can- 
not ride above a dozen miles in a day without being 
sore and bruised and spent. My head is every day 
more or lew disordered by a giddiness ; yet I ride the 
strand here constantly when fair wcatlicr invites me. 
But if I live till spring next, and have any remain- 
der of health, I determine to venture, although I 
have some objections. 1 do not doubt your good 
cheer and welcome ; but you brag too much of the 
prospect* and situations. Dare you pretend to vie 
with the county of Armagh, which, excepting its 
cursed roads, and want of downs to ride on, j* the 

* Of Summersral, near Colnuie. 

h The tendooderry society, to which Mr. Riclurdsou was 
agent- 
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beat pait I have seen of Ireland? I own you engage 
for the roads from hence to your house ; but where 
urn I to ride after rainy weather? Here J have always 
a strand or a turnpike for four or five miles. Y'our 
being a bachelor pleases me well; and as to neigh- 
bours, considering the race of squires in Ireland, I had 
rather be without them. If you have books in large 
print, or an honest parson with common sense, 1 desire 
no more. Rut here is an interval of above six months; 
and in the mean time God knows what will become of 
me, and jierhaps of the kingdom, for I think we are 
going to ruin as fust os it is possible. If 1 have not 
tired you now, 1 promise never to try your patience so 
much again. 1 am, sir, with true esteem, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, Jonathan Swift. 

1 hear your brother the clergyman is still alive: 1 
knew him in London and Ireland, and desire you 
will present him with my humble service. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN STANLEY. BART. 

Dublin, October 30, 1736. 

Sin, — I have had for several months a strong appli- 
cation made me, by a person for tvhoBe virtue, honour, 
and good sense I have a great esteem, to write to 
you in behalf of one of your tenants here, whose 
case 1 send you enclosed ; and if he relates it with 
truth and candour, I expect you will comply with 
his request, because I have known you long and 
have always highly esteemed and loved you, as you 
cannot deny : I know you will think it hard for me 
or any one to interfere in a business of property; 
but I very well understand the practice of Irish te- 
nants to English landlords, and of those landlords to 
their tenants. Yet, if what Mr. Wilding desires is 
rightly represented, that he has been a great im- 
prover, his offers reasonable, his gains by no means 
exorbitant, and his payments regular, you neither 
must nor shall net as an Irish racking squire. I have 
inquired about this tenant, and hear a good account 
of his honesty ; and that worthy friend who recom- 
mends him to me durst not deceive me : so I fully 
reckon that you will obey my commands, or show 
me strong reasons to the contrary ; in which case I 
will break with that friend and drive your tenant 
out of doors whenever he presumes to open his lips 
again to me on any occasion. 

I have oue advantage by this letter, that it gives 
me a fair occasion of inquiring after your health, and 
where you live, and how you employ your leisure, 
and what share I keep in your good will. As to 
myself, years and infirmities have sunk my spirits to 
nothing. My English friends arc all either dead or 
in exile, or, by a prudent oblivion, have utterly 
dropped me ; having loved this present world. And 
as to this country, I am only a favourite of my old 
friends the rabble, and I return their love because I 
know none else who deserve it. May you live long, 
happy, and beloved, as you have ever been by the 
best and wisest of mankind. And if ever you hap- 
pen to think of me, remember that I have always 
been, and shall ever continue, with the truest respect 
and esteem, sir, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

1 know not the present state of your family ; but if 
there be still near you the ladies I had the honour 
to know, l desire to present them with my most 
hurnblc service. 

I am now at the age of blundering in letters, sjl- 
1 iibles, words, and half-sentences, as you sec, and 
must pardon. 


FROM I.ADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

November 2 . 1736. 

I am sorry to be so unlucky in my late errands be- 
tween his grace and you ; and he also is troubled at 
it, as the person you recommend is indeed wlmt you 
say, a very worthy person ; but Mr. Molloy, who 
was lord George's second tutor, had the promise of 
the next preferment, so he cannot put him by this. 
I wish I was more fortunate in my undertakings; 
but I verily believe it is a common calamity to most 
men in power, that they are often by necessity 
prevented from obliging their friends ; and many 
worthy people go unrewarded. Whether you call 
this a court answer or not, I arn very positively sure 
he is heartily vexed when it is not in his power to 
oblige you. I have been very much out of order, or 
you should have heard from me before ; and 1 am 
now literally setting out for the Oath. So adieu ! 
dear dean. 


FROM MRS. BARBER. 

Bath. November 3, 1736. 

Sin, — I should long since have acknowledged the 
honour of your kind letter, but that 1 found my head 
so disordered by writing a little, that 1 was fearful 
of having the gout in it ; so 1 humbly beseech you to 
pardon me ; nor think me ungrateful, nor in the least 
insensible of the infinite obligations 1 lie under to you, 
which, Heaven knows, are never out of my mind. 

How shall I express the sense I have of your good- 
ness iu inviting me to return to Ireland, and gene- 
rously offering to contribute to support me there? 
But would it not be base in me not to try to do 
something for myself, rather than be burdensome 
where I am already so much indebted ? 

As to the friend who you say, sir, is in so much 
better circumstances, I should be very unjust if I 
did not assure you that friend has never failed of 
being extremely kind to me. 

I find I need not tell you that I am not able to 
pursue the scheme of letting lodgings, your goodness 
and compassion for my unhappy state of health lias 
made you think of it for me ; it is impracticable, 
but am desirous to try if I can do any good by selling 
Irish linen, which 1 find is coming much into repute 
here : in that way my daughter, who is willing to do 
ever) thing in her power, can be of service, but never 
in the other. 

If I should go from Rath, I have reason to think 
that the remainder of my life would be very misera- 
ble, and that I should soon lose the use of my limbs 
for ever ; since I find nothing hut the blessing of God 
on these waters does me any good ; besides this, the 
interest of my children is a great inducement tome, 
for here I have the best prospect of keeping up an ac- 
quaintance for them. My son,* who is learning to 
paint, goes on w ell ; and if he he in the least ap- 
proved of, in all probability he may do very well at 
Ratli ; for I never yet saw a painter that came hither 
fail of getting more business than he could do, let 
him be ever so indifferent ; and I am in hopes that 
Con b may settle here. Dr. Mead, whose goodness 
to me is great, may be of vast use to him, if he finds, 
as I hope he will, that he is worthy of his favour 
And if God blesses my sons with success, they arc 
so well inclined that l do not doubt but they would 
take a pleasure in supporting ine, if I can make a 
shift to maintain them and myself till then : and 1 
find Mr. Barber is very willing to do what he can 
for them, though his circumstances are far from being 
what you are told they are; nor, I fear, half so good. 

* Mr. Rupert Barber, an emiuent painter in crayons and 
miniature. 

u Dr. Constantine Barber, a learned physician, and president 
of the College of I'liynriaiu in Dublin. 
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But though I cannot hope to be supported by let- 
ting lodgings, I would willingly take a house a little 
larger than I want for myself, if I could meet with it 
on reasonable terms ; that if any particular friend 
came, they might lodge in it, which would make it 
more agreeable : and if ( live till my son the painter 
goes into business, he might be with me. As for Con, if 
he does not choose to settle here, good Dr. Helshain, 
with his usual friendliness, has promised to honour 
him with his protection if he returns to Ireland. 

I have now, sir, told you my schemes, and hope 
they will he honoured with your approbation : and 
“ticouraged by your inexpressible goodness to me, I 
nave at length got resolution enough to beg a favour ; 
which if you, sir, condescend to grant, would make 
ine rich without impoverishing you. 

When I)r. King of Oxford was last in Ireland, he 
had the pleasure of seeing your “Treatise on Polite 
Conversation,** and gave such an account of it in Lon- 
don as made numbers of people very desirous to see 
it. Lady Worsley,* who heard of it from Mrs. Cle- 
laud, b and many more of my patronesses, pressed me 
to beg it of you, and assured me I might get a great 
subscription if I had that and a few of your original 
poems ; if you would give me leave to publish an 
advertisement that you had made me a present of 
them. This they commanded me to tell you above a 
year ago, and I have had many letters since upon that 
account; but, conscious of the many obligations I al- 
ready lay under, I have thought it a shame to pre- 
sume further upon your goodness : but when I was last 
in London, they made me promise I would mention 
it the next time I wrote to you; and indeed I have 
attempted it many a time since, but never could till 
now. I humbly beseech you, sir, if you do not think 
it proper, not to be offended with me for asking it ; 
for it was others, that out of kindness to me, put me 
upon it. They said you made no advantage for 
yourself by your writings ; and that since you ho- 
noured me with your protection, I had all the reason 
in the world to think it would be a pleasure to you 
to see me in easy circumstances; that everybody 
would gladly subscribe for anything Dr. Swift wrote ; 
and indeed I believe in my conscience it would be 
the making of me. c 

There are a great many people of quality here this 
season; among others, lady Carteret and Mrs. Spen- 
cer, d who commanded me to make their best com- [ 
pli merits to you. They came on Mrs. Spencer's ac- j 
count, who is better in her health since she drank these ! 
waters. I daily see such numbers of people mended , 
by them, that I cannot but wish you would try them : l 
as you are sensible your disorders are chiefly ocea- | 
sioned by a cold stomach, I believe there is not any- 
thing in this world so likely to cure that disorder as 
the Bath waters; which are daily found to be a 
sovereign remedy for disorders of that kind : I know, 
sir, you have no opinion of drugs, and why will you 
not try so agreeable a medicine, prepared by Provi- 
dence alone! if you will not try for your own sake, 
why will you not in pity to your country 1 O, may 
that Being that inspired you to be its defence in the 
day of distress influence you to take the best method 
to preserve a life of so much importance to an op- 
pressed people ! 

Before I conclude, gratitude obliges me to tell you 
that Mr. Temple • was here lately, and was exceed- 
ingly kind to ine and my daughters. He made me 
a present of a hamper of very fine Madeira, which he 

• Wife of air Rohert Worsley. 

t> Wife of major William Cleland. a friend of Mr. Pope. 

« Tile dean presented Mra. Barber with »U« copy. 

d Daughter of lord Carteret. 

* John Temple, eeq , nephew of air William Temple. whoso 
<raud daughter ha married. 


said was good for the gout, and distinguished me in 
the kindest manner. lie commanded me to make 
his best compliments to you, and says he flatters 
himself you will visit Moor Park once again. Heaven 
grant you may! and that I may he so blest ns to see 
you, who am, with infinite respect and gratitude, 
your most obliged, most dutiful humble servant, 

Mary Barber. 

FROM DR. KINO TO MRS. WHITE WAY. 

Pari*, November 9. O. S. 1736. 

Madam, — As soon as ever you cast your eye on the 
date of this letter you will pronounce me a rambler ; 
and that is a charge I will not deny. How 1 was 
transported front Edinburgh to this place requires 
more room to inform you than my paper will allow 
me. But I will give you a small hint ; you know I 
am a Laplander,* and consequently I have the honour 
to be well acquainted with some witches of distinc- 
tion. I speak in the phrase of this country ; for the 
first man I spoke to in Paris told me he had the 
honour to live next door to Mr. Knight’s halter. 
But to our business. 1 would not have you imagine 
I forget my friends or neglect the great uffairs I have 
undertaken. The next letter you will receive from 
mo shall be dated from London, where I propose to 
arrive about the 20th of this month. I will then put 
the little MS. to the press, and oblige the wholo 
English nation.** As to the history, the dean may 
be assured I will take care to supply the dates that 
are wanting, and which can easily be done in an 
hour or two. The tracts, if he pleases, may be printed 
by way of appendix. This will be indeed less trou- 
ble than the interweaving them in the body of the 
history, and will do the author as much honour and 
answer the purpose full as well. This is all I need 
say in answer to that part of your letter which is 
serious ; for I hope you arc not in earnest when you 
throw out such horrible reflections against my friends 
in Scotland. Will you believe me when I tell you 
upon my word that I was entertained with the 
greatest politeness and delicacy during my short 
stay in that country 1 I found everything as neat 
and clean in the houses where I had my quarters as 
even you could desire. I cannot indeed much com- 
mend Edinburgh ; nnd yet the s— — ks which are so 
much complained of there are not more offensive 
than I have found them in every street in this ele- 
gant city, which the French say is the mistress of the 
world : Madame , il n’y a qu’un Pari*. As to iny 
own thoughts of this nation, you shall know them 
when I am out of it : and then I will write to the 
dean, and give him some account of his old friend 
my lord Bolingbroke. When the dean is informed 
of what that gentleman is doing, I am apt to believe 
it will be a motive to induce him to hasten the pub- 
lication of his history. In the mean time I beg of 
you to assure him that nothing shall be wanting on 
my part to execute his commissions very faithfully. 
I am truly sensible of the great obligations I owe 
him and of the honour he hath done me, not in the 
French sense of that word. 

I desire my humble service to Miss Harrison, ami 
tell Mr. Swift 6 I shall be glad of any opportunity to 
do him a real service. At the same time I ns- 
sure you, with the greatest truth, that 1 am, madam, 
your most humble and most obedient servant, 

W. King. 

I i This alludes to the doctor's satire, called *' The Toast, 
which he pretends was wriltcu originally in Latin by Frederick 
Scheffer, a Laplander. , 

I fc “The History of the Inst Four \ei»r* of Queen Auue« 

Swift at lids lime in Ireland. 
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FROM DR. SHERIDAN TO MRS. WHITE WAY. 

NoTemlier 21, 173(5. 

Dear Madam, — I received the vexatious account of 
your disappointment in the nuts and water, which 
were both in perfection when they left me, and for 
which I will make the carrier au example as soon as 
I can lay hold of him. I do believe this same 
country, wherein I am settled, exceeds the whole 
world in villany of every kind, and theft. It is not 
long; since a pair of millstones were stolen and carried 
off from within two miles of Quilca; the thieves 
traced and pursued as far as Killishandra, and fur- 
ther they were never more heard of, any more than 
if they had been dropt into hell. I do believe this 
dexterity may challenge history to match it. It has 
made all our country merry but the poor miller that 
lost them. 

I sincerely congratulate with you upon the reco- 
very of our dear friend the dean. May he live long 
to enjoy his friends aiid the vexation of his enemies ! 

I have been for a week past composing an Anglo- 
Latin letter to him, which is not as yet finished. I 
hope it will make him a visit upon his birthday, 
which I intend to celebrate with some of his own 
money and some of his owu friends here. Three 
tenants have lately run away with thirty pounds of 
iny rent : I have by good fortune got one rich honest 
man in their place, who has commenced from Sep- 
tember past, and is to pay me their arrears the next 
May ; so that I ara well off. I will gather as fast as , 
I can for the dean ; but indeed he must have a little 
longer indulgence for me. It is very hard that the 

squire should keep my raouey in his pocket 

when it is nothing out of his. I suppose he intends 
it shall keep him in coals for two or three years ; for 
the devil a one he burns, except it be sometimes in 
his kitchen, and his nursery upon a cold day. I have 
this day written a complaint of him to my scholar 

of , who I hope will have gratitude enough 

to do me justice. There never was known such a 
scarcity of money as wo have in the north, owing to 
the dismal circumstances of some thousands of fami- 
lies preparing to go off that have turned their leases 
and effects iuto ready money. Some squires will 
have their whole estates left to themselves and their 
dogs. O what compassion I have for them ! I have 
written a little pretty birthday poem against St. An- 
drew’s -day, which, when corrected, revised, and 
amended, I intend for Faulkner to publish. I do 
assure you, madam, it is a very pretty thing 'although 
I say it that should not say it), and as humorous a 
thing as ever you read in your life ; and 1 know the 
whole world will be in love with it, as I am with 
you. But how the devil came you to tell the dean 
you arc uo longer my mistress 1 1 say that you are 

and shall be so in spite of the whole world. 

Thomas Sheridan. 

DR- DUNKIN TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

November 30, 173(5. 

Madam, — I had proposed vas» pleasure to myself, 
from the hopes of celebrating tho dean's birthday 
with you ; but as I have been afflicted with a violent 
headach all day, which is not yet abated, I could not 
safely venture abroad. I have, however, as in annual 
duty bound, attempted to write some lines on the occa- 
sion ; not indeed with that accuracy the subject de- 
served, being the crudities of last night’s lucubrations, 
to which 1 attribute the indisposition of my pate : 
but if they should in any measure merit your appro- 
bation, I shall rejoice in my pain. One comfort, 
however, I enjoy by absenting myself from your so- 
lemnity, that 1 shall not undergo a second mortifica- 
tion by hearing my own stuff. Be pleased to render 


my most dutiful respects agreeable to the dean ; and 
pardon this trouble from, madam, your most obliged, 
most obedient servant, W. Dunkin. 


TO MR. POPE. 

DecrmtKT 2 , 17S6. 

I think you owe me a letter, but whether you do or 
not, I have not been in a condition to write. Years 
and ititirraities have quite broke me ; I mean that 
odious continual disorder in my head. I neither 
read, nor write, uor remember, nor converse. All 1 
have left is to walk and ride : the first I can do 
tolerably, but the latter, for want of good weather at 
this season, is seldom in my power ; and having not 
an ounce of flesh about me, my skin comes off in ten 
miles riding, because my skin and bone cannot agree 
together. But I am angry because you will not 
suppose me as sick as I am, and wiite to me out of 
perfect charity, although I should not be able to 
answer. 1 have too many vexations by my station 
and the impertinence of people to be able to bear 
the mortification of not bearing from a very few 
distant friends that are left ; and, considering how 
time and fortune have ordered matters, 1 have hardly 
one friend left but yourself. What Horace says, — 
Singula de nobis anni preedantur, I feel every mouth 
at furthest ; and by this computation, if 1 hold out 
two years, I shall think it a miracle. My comfort is, 
you begin to distinguish so confounded early that 
your acquaintance with distinguished men of all 
kiuds was almost as ancient as mine. I mean 
Wycherly, Rowe, Prior, Congreve, Addison, Parnell, 
&c., and in spite of your heart you have owned me 
a contemporary. Not to mention lords Oxford, 
Bolingbroke, Harcourt, Peterborough : in short, I 
was the other day recollecting twenty-seven great 
ministers, or men of wit and learning, who are all 
dead, and all of my acquaintance, within twenty 
years past ; neither nave I the grace to be sorry that 
the present times are drawn to the dregs as well as 
my own life. May my friends be happy in this and 
a better life! but I value not what becomes of pos- 
terity when I consider from what monsters they are 
to spring. My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow, 
and you see 1 send this under his cover, or at least 
franked by him. He has 3000/. a- year about Cork, 
and the neighbourhood, and has more than three 
years’ rent unpaid ; this is our condition in these 
blessed times. I wrote to your neighbour about a 
month ago, and subscribed my name : I fear he has 
not received my letter, and wish you would ask him ; 
but perhaps he is still a-rainbling ; for wo hear of 
him at Newmarket, and that Uoerhaave has restored 
his health. How my services are lessened of late 
with the number of my friends on your side ! yet my 
lord Bathurst, and lord Marsham, and Mr. Lewis 
remain ; and being your acquaintance, I desire when 
you see them to deliver my compliments ; but chiefly 
to Mrs. Patty Blount, and let me know whether she 
be as young and agreeable as when I saw her last T 
Have you got a supply of new friends to make up 
for those who are gone t and are they equal to the 
first t I am afraid it is with friends us with times ; 
and that the laudator temporis acli se puero * is equally 
applicable to both. I am less grieved for living 
here, because it is a perfect retirement, and conse- 
quently fittest for those who arc grown good for 
nothing; for this town and kingdom are a9 much 
out of the world as North Wales. My head is so ill 
that I cannot write a paper full as 1 used to do ; and 
yet I will uot forgive a blank of half ar) inch froir 
you. 1 had reason to expect from some of youi 

• ** III nnturnl censor of the p r es e nt nee. 
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letter* that we were to hope for more epistles of 
morality ; and I assure you my acquaintance resent 
that they hare not seen my name at the head of one. 
The subject of such epistles are more useful to the 
public by your manner of handling them than any 
of all your writings ; and although in so profligate a 
world as ours they may possibly not much mend our 
manners, yet posterity will enjoy the benefit when- 
ever a court happens to have the least relish for vir- 
tue and religion. 


FROM LORD C A8TLEDUR ROW.* 

Ca*tl<*<lun\>u~ ( Dec ember ♦. 1738. 
Sm, — It is now a month since you favoured me with 
your letter ; I fear the trouble of another from ine 
may persuade you to excuse my acknowledgments of 
it ; but I am too sensible of the honour you do me 
to suffer a correspondence to drop which I know 
some of the greatest men in this age have gloried in. 
How then must my heart be elated! The fly on the 
chariot wheel is too trite a quotation : I shall com- 
pare myself to a worm enlivened by the sun, and 
crawling before it. I imagine there is a tinge of 
vanity in the meanest insect, and who knows but 
even this reptile may pride itself in its curls and 
twists before its benefactor 1 This is more than the 
greatest philosopher can determine. Guesses are 
the privilege of the ignorant, our undoubted right, 
and what you can never lay claim to. 

I am quite angry with your servant for not ac- 
quainting you I was at your door. I greatly com- 
mend both your economy and the company you ad- 
mit at your table. I am told your wine is excellent. 
The additional grout is, I hope, for suet to your pud- 
ding. I fancy l am as old an acquaintance as most 
you have in this kingdom, though it is not my hap- 
piness to be so qualilied as to merit that intimacy 
you profess for a few. It is now to little purpose to 
repine ; though it grieves me to think I was a fa- 
vourite of dean Alrich, the greatest man that ever 
presided in that high post ; that over Virgil and 
Horace, Ilag b and Philips smoked many a pipe and 
drank many a quart with me, besides the expense of 
a bushel of nuts, and that now I am scarce able to 
relish their beauties. I know it is death to you to 
see either of them mangled ; but a scrap of paper I 
design to enclose will convince you of the truth. It 
Was in joke to an old woman of seventy who takes 
the last line so heinously that, thanks to my stars, 
she hales me in earnest. So I devote myself to 
ladies of fewer years and more discretion. 

This and such other innocent amusements I de- 
vote myself to in my retirement. Once in two years 
I appear in the anus of the world, our metropolis. 
His grace, my old acquaintance, told me I began to 
contract strange old-fashioned rust, and advised me 
to burst out of my solitude and refit myself for the 
public : but my own notion of the world for some 
time past is so confirmed by the sanction of your 
opinion of it, that I resolve this same rust shall be as 
dear to me as that which enhanced the value of poor 
Dr. Woodward’s shield ; c though it gave such of- 
fence to his cleanly maid that she polished it to none 
at all. 

I shall appear very inconsistent with myself in now 
telling you that I still design the latter end of next 
month for England. You allow I have some pre- 
tence to go there. My progress with my son w ill be 
further ; for which perhaps you too will condemn 

“ Only son nf Thomas Flower, of Purrow. 

k Edmund Smith, utmally called Ra" Smith 

• The character of Dr. Cornelius Scriulcru#, In the Memoir* 
of hi* *on Mjutiims Scribleruft. is intended for Dr. Woodward, 
who wrote a dtuertatiou on an ancient shield. 


me as well as other friends do. I shall be proud of 
the honour of your commands, and with your leave 
will wait upon you for them. I design to send you 
a pot of woodcocks for a Christmas-box : small as 
the present is, pray believe I am, with sincere re- 
spect, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Castledubbow. 

I hope you are as well as the news says. A propot , 
can you agree with me that the little operator of 
mine, whom you saw lately at his grace of Dub- 
lin’s, has a resemblance of your friend Mr. Pope! 
Verses by Lord Castleduuhow, enclosed in the 
above letter. 

L-etitia’s Character of her Lover rendered in metre. 

Old women sometimes can raise hu d*-*lre; 

The young, in their turn. set hi« heart all on tire; 

And somelimtra again lie abhor* womankind. 

Was ever poor wretch of »o fickle a mind ! 

The Lover’s Answer. 

Psrcihs Junctas qttaUnnt fenestras 
Ictibu* ere hr is juvene* protervi ; 

Nee tibi snmno* adimuut : araatijne 

Janus lirneu. Hob. 1, Od. xxv. 

No more shall frolic youth advnncn 
In serenade, and ora'roo* dance ; 

Redoubling stroke no more shall l»eat 
Against thy window and thy gate; 

In idle sleep now lie secure, 

Aud never bo uubarr’d thy door. 


PROM DR. KINO. 

London, Decenriier 7, 1735 

Sib, — I arrived here yesterday, and I am now ready 
to obey your commands. I hope you are come to a 
positive resolution concerning the “ History.” You 
need not hesitate about the dates or the references 
which are to be made to any public papers, for I can 
supply them without the least trouble. As well as 
I remember, there is but one of those public pieeps 
which you determined should be inserted at length ; 
I mean sir Thomas Hanmer’s “ Representation;” 
this I have now by me. If you incline to publish 
the two “Tracts” as an Appendix to the “History,” 
you will be pleased to see if the character given of 
the carl of Oxford in the pamphlet of 1715 agrees 
with the character given of the same person in the 
“ History.” Perhaps on a review you may think 
proper to leave one of them quite out. You have 
(I think) barely mentioned tlnj attempt of Guiscard, 
aud the quarrel between Rechteren and Mesnagcr. 
But as these are facts which are probably now forgot 
or unknown, it would not be amiss if they were 
related at large in the notes ; which may be done 
from the “ Gazettes,” or any other newspapers of 
those times. This is all I have to offer to your con- 
sideration ; and you see here are no objections which 
ought to retard the publication of this valuable work 
one moment. I will only now add that if you 
intend this “ History” should be published from 
the original manuscript, it must he done while you 
are living : and if you continue in the same mind to 
intrust me with the execution of your orders, I will 
perform them faithfully. This I would do, although 
I did not owe you a thousand obligations which I 
shall ever acknowledge. I am, with the greatest 
truth, sir, your most humble and most obedient ser- 
vant, W. Kino. 


TO JOHN HAKBF.R. ESQ., 

ALDBRMAX Of t.OWmiX. 

Dublin, Dtrnmlwr 8. 178S. 

My Deab Old Fbiknd, — I am glad of any occasion 
to write to you, and therefore business will be my 
excuse. I had lately a letter from Mrs. Warburton, 
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the widow of him for whom I got a living in those 
parts where your society's estate lies.* The sub- 
stance of her request is a public affair wherein you 
and I shall agree ; for neither of us are changed in 
point of principles. Mr. John Williams, your so- 
ciety’s overseer, is worried by a set of people in one 
part of your estate, which is called Salter’s Pro- 
portion, because he opposed the building of a fanatic 
meeting-house in that place. This crew of dis- 
senters are so enraged at this refusal, that they have 
incensed sir Thomas Webster, the landlord (I sup- 
pose under you) of that estate, against him, and are 
doing all in their power to get him discharged from 
your service. Mr. Warburton was his great friend. 
By what I understand those factious people presume 
to take your timber at pleasure, contrary to your 
society’s instructions, wherein Mr. Williams con- 
stantly opposes them to the utmost of his power, and 
that is one great cause of their malice. Long may 
you live a bridle to the insolence of dissenters, who, 
with their pupils the atheists, arc now wholly em- 
ployed in ruining the church ; and have entered into 
public associations subscribed and banded about 
publicly for that purpose. I wish jou were forced 
to come over hither, because I am confident the 
journey and voyage would be good for your health ; 
but my ill health and age have made it impossible 
for me to go over to you. I have often let you 
know that I have a good warm apartment for you, 
and I scorn to add any professions of your being 
welcome in summer or winter, or both : pray God 
bless you, and grant that you may live as long ns 
you desire, and be ever happy hereafter. Is our 
friend Boiingbroke well 1 He is older than either 
of us ; but I am chiefly concerned about his fottune : 
for some time ago, a friend of us both wrote to me 
that he wished his lordship had listened a little to 
my thrifty lectures, instead of only laughing at them. 
I am ever, with the truest affection, dear Mr. alder- 
man, your most hearty friend, and obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. PULTENEY. 

London, December 81, 1736. 

SiB, — I was at the Bath when 1 had the favour of 
your letter of the 6th of last month. I remember I 
once wrote to you from thence, therefore I resolved 
not to hazard another by the cross post, but stay till 
my return to London to thank you for your kind 
remembrance of me. I am now, God be thanked, 
tolerably well in health again, and have done with 
all physic and wuter-drinking. My constitution 
must certainly be a pretty good one ; for it has re- 
sisted the attacks of five eminent physicians for five 
months together, ami I am not a jot the worse for 
any of them. 

For the future I will preserve myself by your ad- 
vice, and follow your rules of rising early, eating 
little, drinking less, and rilling daily. I hope this 
regimen will be long of use to both of us, and that 
we may live to meet again. I am exceedingly re- 
joiced at Mr. Stopford’s good success, and have 
acknowledged my obligation to the duke of Dorset, 
who 1 dare say will in time do more for him, because j 
be has promised it. My first desire to serve him ! 
was solely because I knew you esteemed him. I 
was confident he must be a deserving man, since 
John Gay assured me he was a very particular friend 
of jours. I afterwards, upon further acquaintance, 
grew to love him for his own sako and the merit 1 
found in him. Men of his worth and character do 
an honour to those who recommend them. There 
is a sentence, I think it is in Tuily’s 14 Offices,” 

• The Londonderry Society, of which liar her *a« president. 


which 1 admire extremely, and should be tempted to 
take it for a motto if ever I took one, — Amiris pro- 
desse, nemini nocere. It is a noble sentiment, and 
shall be my rule, though perhnps never my motto. 
I fancy there is no other foundation for naming so 
many successors to the duke of Dorset, than because 
he has served, as they call it, his time out. I am 
inclined to believe he will go once more among jou, 
and the rather, siuce I am told he gave great satis- 
faction the last time he was with you. Lord Essex 
will hardly be the person to succeed him, though I 
should be glad he was, since I flatter myself he 
would be willing on many occasions to show* some 
regard to my recommendations. 1 have lately seen 
a gentleman who is come from France, who assures 
me the person you inquire after [lord Boiingbroke], 
and to whom you gave so many lectures of frugality, 
is in perfect health, and lives in great plenty and 
affluence. I own I doubt it ; but if it be true, I am 
sure it cannot last long, unless an old gentleman 
would please to die, who seems at present not to 
have the least inclination towards it, though near 
ninety years old.* I verily think he is more likely 
to marry again than die. 

Pope showed me a letter he had lately from you. 
We grieved extremely to find you so full of com- 
plaints, and we wished heartily you might be well 
enough to make a trip here in spring. Shifting the 
scene was of great sen ice to me ; perhaps it might 
be so to you. I mended fiom the moment I had 
crossed the seas, and sensibly felt the benefit of 
changing air. His* majesty is still on the other side. 
He has escaped being at sea in the tempestuous 
weather we have had ; but when the wind will let 
him come, God knows. Lord Chesterfield says if 
he does not come by Twelfth-day the people will 
choose king and queen without him. 1 must tell 
you a ridiculous incident, perhaps you have not 
heard it: one Mrs. Mapp, a famous sne bone-setter 
and mountebank, coming to town with a coach and 
six horses, on the Kentish road, was met by a rabble 
of people who, seeing her very oddly and tawdrily 
dressed, took her for a foreigner, and concluded she 
must be a certain great person’s mistress. Upon 
this they followed the coach, bawling out 44 No Ha- 
nover whore ! no Hanover whore l” The lady within 
the coach was much offended, let down the glass, and 
screamed louder than any of them, She was no 
Hanover whore! she was an English one! Upon 
which they cried out, God bless your ladyship ! quit- 
ted the pursuit, and wished her a good journey. 

I hope to be able to attend the house next ses- 
sions ; but not with that assiduity as I have formerly 
done. Why should I risk the doing myself any 
harm, when I know how vain it is to expect to do 
any good 1 You, that have been a long time out of 
this country, can have no notion how wicked and 
corrupt we are grown. Were I to tell you of half 
the rogueries come to my knowledge, you would be 
astonished ; and yet I dare say 1 do not know of 
half that are practised in one little spot of ground 
only ; you may easily guess where 1 mean. 

I will make your compliments to lord Carteret 
when he comes to town. I am sure he will be 
pleased with your kind mention of him ; and if you 
will now and then let me hear from you, I shall look 
on the continuance of your correspondence as a very 
particular honour ; for I assure you that I am, with 
the greatest truth and esteem, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, William Pultenkt. 


* Lord St. John, father of lord Bolin^hroke. 
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FROM MR. POrB. 

Predator SO, 17SS. 

You* very kind letter has made me more melancholy 
than almost anything in this world now can do. 
For I can bear everything in it, bad as it is, better 
than the complaints of my friends. Though others 
tell me you are in pretty good health and in good 
spirits, 1 tind the contrary when you open your mind 
to me : and indeed it is but a prudent part to seem 
not so concerned about others, nor so crazy ourselves 
os we really are ; for we shall neither be beloved nor 
esteemed the more by our common acquaintance for 
any affliction or any infirmity. But to our true 
friend we may, we must, complain of what (it is a 
thousand to one) he complains with us ; for if we 
have known him long he is old, and if he has known 
the world long he is out of humour at it. If you 
have but as much more health than others at your 
age as you have more wit nnd good temper, you 
shall not have much of my pity , but if ever you live 
to have less, you shall not have less of my affection. 
A whole people will rejoice at every year that shall 
be added to you, of which you have had n late 
instance in the public rejoicings on your birthday. 
I can assure you something belter and greater than 
high birth aud quality must go towards acquiring 
those demonstrations of public esteem and love. 1 
have seen a royal birthday uncelebrated but by one 
vile ode and one hired bonfire. Whatever years 
may take away from you, they will not take away 
the general esteem for your sense, virtue, and charity. 

The most melancholy effect of years is that you 
mention, the catalogue of those we loved and have 
lost perpetually increasing. How much that re- 
flection struck me you will see from the motto I 
have prefixed to my “ Book of Letters," which, so 
much against my inclination, has been drawn from 
me. It is from Catullus: — 

Quo dcrsidcrio veterrs rov.carnu* amorea, 

A up it olim ■nu«*a> fletmis amicitias I 
** How jianu my heart old friendship to renew 1 
How pierced with grief old loves decay'd I view !’* 

I detain this letter till I can find some safe con- 
veyance, innocent as it is, and as all letters of mine 
must be, of anything to offend my superiors, except 
the reverence I bear to true merit and virtue. But 
I have much reason to fear those which you have too 
partially kept iu your hands will get out in some 
very disagreeable shape in case of our mortality: 
and the more reason to fear it, since this last month 
Curll has obtained from Ireland two letters (one of 
lord Bolingbroke, and one of mine to you, which we 
wrote in the year 1723), and he has printed them to 
the best of my memory rightly, except one passage 
concerning Dawlcy, which must have been since 
inserted, since my lord had not that place at that 
time. Your answer to that letter he has not got ; it 
has never been out of my custody ; for whatever is 
lent is lost (wit as well as money) to these needy 
poetical readers. 

The world will certainly be the better for his 
change of life. He seems in the whole turn of his 
letters to be a settled and principled philosopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has been led 
into by her aversion, like a man driven by a violent 
wind from the sea into a culm harbour. You ask 
me if I have got any supply of new friends to make 
up for those that are gone 1 I think that impossible ; 
for not our friends only but so much of ourselves is 
gone by the mere flux and course of years, that 
were the same friends to be restored to us we could 
not be restored to ourselves to enjoy them. But, as 
when the continual washing of a river takes away 
our flowers aud plants, it throws weeds and sedges 


in their room, so the course of time brings ns some- 
thing, as it deprives us of a great deal ; aud instead 
of leaving us what we cultivated aud expected to 
flourish aud adorn us, gives us only what is of some 
little use by accident. Thus 1 have acquired, with- 
out my seeking, a few chance acquaintance of yuung 
men who look rather to the past age than the present 
and therefore the future may hive some hopes of 
them. If I love them, it is because they honour 
some of those whom I and the world have lost, or 
are losing. Two or three of them have distinguished 
themselves in parliament ; and you will own iu a 
very uncommon manner, when I tell you it is by 
their asserting of independency and contempt of 
corruption. One or two are linked to me by their 
love of the same studies aud the same authors ; but 
I will own to you my moral capacity has got so much 
the better of my poetical, that I have few acquaint- 
ance on the latter score, and none without a casting 
weight on the funner. But I find my heart hardened 
and blunt to new impressions, it will scarce receive 
or retain affections of yesterday ; and those friends 
who have been dead these twenty years are more 
present to me now than these I see daily. You, 
dear sir, are one of the fonner sort to me in all 
respects but that we can yet correspond together. I 
do not know whether it is not more vexatious to 
know we are both in one world without any further 
intercourse. Adieu. I can say no more, I feel so 
much : let me drop into common things. — Lord 
Masham has just married his son. Mr. Lewis has 
just buried his wife. Lord Oxford wept over your 
letter in pure kindness. Mrs. B. sighs more for you 
than for the loss of youth. She says she will he 
agreeable many years hence, for she has learned that 
secret from some receipts of your writing. Adieu. 


FROM LORD CAST LEDUR ROW. 

Cast led arrow, January It, 17:17 . 

Sir, — I received the honour of your letter with that 
pleasure which they have always given me. If I 
have deferred acknowledging longer thau usual, I 
should not be at a loss to make an excuse if I could 
be so vain as to imagine you required any. Virtue 
forbids us to continue in debt, aud gratitude obliges 
us at least to own favours too large for us to pay ; 
therefore I must write rather than reproach myself, 
and blush at having neglected it when 1 wait upon 
you ; though you may retort, blushes should proceed 
rather from the pen than from silence, which pleads 
a modest diffidence that often obtains pardon. 

1 am delighted with the sketch of your Imperium , 
and beg 1 may be presented to your first minister, 
sir Robert.* Your puddings I have been acquainted 
with these forty years ; they arc the best sweet thing 
I ever eat. The economy of your tabic is delicious ; 
a little, and perfectly good, is the greatest treat ; ami 
that elegance in sorting company puts me in mind of 
Corelli’s orcastro, 1 * in forming which he excelled 
mankind. In this respect no inan ever judged worse 
than lord-chancellor Middleton; his table the neatest 
served of any I have seen in Dublin, which to be 
sure was entirely owing to his lady. Yon really 
surprise me when you say you know’ not where to 
get a dinner in the whole town. Dublin is famous 
for vanity this way ; and I think the mistaken 
luxury of some of our grandees, and feastiug those 
who come to laugh at us from the other side of the 
water, have done us os much prejudice as most of 
our follies. Not any lord-lieutenant has done us 
more honour in magnificence than our present vice- 
roy [the duke of Dot set j. lie is an old intimate uf 

• Mrs. the de.in’s bonsekecpTi. 
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my youth, ami has always distinguished me with 
affection and friendship. 1 trust mine ore no less 
sincere for him. I have joy in hearing his virtues 
celebrated. I wish that he had gratified you in your 
request. Those he has done most for I dare affirm 
love him least. It is pity there is any allay in so 
beneficent a temper ; but if a friend can be viewed 
with an impartial eye, faults he has none ; and if 
any failings, they are grafted in a pusillanimity which 
sinks him into complaisance for men who neither 
love nor esteem him, and has prevented him buoying 
up against their impotent threats in raising his 
friends. He is a most amiable man, has many good 
qualities, and wants but one more to make him 
really a great man. 

If you have any commands to England for so in- 
significant a fellow as I am, pray prepare them 
against the beginning of next month. At my arrival 
in town I shall send a message in form for audience ; 
but I beg to see you in your private capacity, not in 
your princely authority ; for as both your ministry 
and senate arc full, and that I cannot hope to be 
employed in either, I fear your revenue is too small 
to grant me a pension. And as 1 am not fit for 
business, perhaps you will not allow me a fit object 
for one which charity only prompts you to bestow. 
Thus, without any view of your highness’s favour, 
I am independent, and, with sincere esteem, your 
most obedient humble servant, Castledurrow. 


TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

January 39, 1737. 

Madam, — I owe your ladyship the acknowledgment 
of a letter I have long received, relating to a request 
I made to my lord duke. I now dismiss you, 
madam, for ever from your office of being a go-be- 
tween upon any affair I might have with his grace. 

I will never more trouble him either with my visits 
or application. His business in this kingdom is to 
make himself easy ; his lessons are all prescribed 
him from court ; and he is sure at a very cheap rate 
to have a majority of most corrupt slaves and idiots 
at his devotion. The happiness of this kingdom is 
of no more consequence to him than it would be to 
the great Mogul ; while the very few honest or mo- 
derate men of the Whig party lament the choice he 
makes of persons for civil employments or church 
preferments. 

I will now repeat, for the last time, that I never i 
made him a request out of any views of my own, 
but entirely by consulting his own honour, and the 
desires of all good men, who were as loyal os his 
grace could wish, and had no other fault than that 
of modestly standing up for preserving some poor 
remainder in the constitution of church and state. 

I had long experience, while I was in the world, 
o! the difficulties that great men lay under in 
the points of promises and employments ; but a 
plain honest English farmer, when he invites his 
neighbours to a christening, if a friend happen to 
come late, will take care to lock up a piece for him 
in the cupboard. 

Henceforth I shall only grieve silently when I 
hear of employments disposed of to the discontent 
of his grace’s host friends in this kingdom ; and the 
rather, because I do not know a more agreeable per- 
son in conversation, one more easy, or of a better 
taste, with a greater variety of knowledge, than the 
duke of Dorset. 

1 am extremely afflicted to hear that your lady- 
ship’s want of health has driven you to the Bath ; 
the same cause has hindered me from sooner acknow- 
ledging your letter. But I am at a time of life when 
I am to expect a great deal worse; fori have neither I 


flesh nor spirits left, while you, madam, I hope and 
believe, will enjoy many happy years in employing 
those virtues which Heaven bestowed on you for the 
delight of your friends, the comfort of the distressed, 
and the universal esteem of all who arc wise and 
virtuous. 

I desire to present my most humble service to my 
lady Suffolk and your happy brother. I am, with 
the truest respect, madam, your, &c. 


TO JOHN TEMPLE, ESQ.* 

Dublin. February, 1737. 

Stn, — The letter which I had the favour to receive 
from you I read to your cousin Mrs. Dingloy, who 
lodges in my neighbourhood. She was very well 
pleased to hear of your welfare, but a little mortified 
that you did not mention or inquire after her. She 
is quite sunk with years and unwieldincss, as well 
as a very scanty support. I sometimes make her 
a small present as my abilities can reach, for I do 
not find her nearest relations consider her in tho 
least. 

Jervas told me that your aunt’s picture b is in sir 
Peter Lely’s best manner, and the drapery all in tho 
same hand. 1 shall think myself very well paid for 
it if you will he so good as to order some mark of 
your favour to Mrs. Dingley. I do not mean a pen- 
sion, but a small suin to put her for once out of 
debt ; and if I live any time I shall sec that she 
keeps herself clear of the world ; for she is a 
woman of as much piety and discretion as I have 
known. 

I am sorry to have been so much a stranger to the 
state of your family. I know nothing of your lady, 
or what children you have, or any other circum- 
stances ; neither do I find that Mr. Hatch can in- 
form me in any one point* 1 very much approve of 
your keeping up your family-house at Moor-park. 
I have heard it is very much changed for the better, 
ns well as the gardens. The tree on which I carved 
those words, fnctura nepotibua umbra m, is one of 
those elms that stand in the hollow ground just be- 
fore the house ; but I suppose the letters are wideued 
and grown shapeless by time. 

I know nothing more of your brother than that 
he has nn Irish title (I should be sorry to see you 
with such a feather), and that some reason or other 
drew us into a correspondence which was very' 
rough. But I have forgot what waR the quarrel. 

This letter goes by my lord Caatledurrow, who is 
a gentleman of very good sense and wit. I suspect, 
by taking his son with him, that he designs to see 
us no more. I desire to present my most humble 
service to your Indy, with hearty thanks of her re- 
membrance of me. 1 am, sir, your moRt humble 
faithful servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO WILLIAM PlILTENEY, ESQ. 

March 7, 1737. 

Sir, — I must begin by assuring you that I did never 
intend to engage you in a settled correspondence 
with so useless a man as I here am; and still more 
so by the daily increase of ill health and old age ; 
and yet I confess that the high esteem I preserve for 
your public and private virtues urges me on to retain 
some little place in your memory for the short time 
I may expect to live. 

That I no sooner acknowledged the honour of 
your letter is owing to your civility, which might 
have compelled you to write while you were engaged 
in defending the liberties of your country with more 

■ Tlu* nephew, and hi* sdy grand-daughter, of idr WiUun 
Trrajjlo. 

II Picture of lady GifTari . si-U'r of tir William Temple. 
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than an old Roman spirit ; which has reached this 
obscure enslaved kingdom so far as to have been the 
constant subject of discourse and of praise among 
the whole few of what unprostituted people here re- 
main among us. 

I did not receive the letter you mentioned from 
Bath ; and yet I have imagined, for some months 
past, that the meddlers of the post-offices here and 
in London have grown weary of their curiosity by 
finding the little satisfaction it gave them. I agree 
heartily in your opinion of physicians ; I have es- 
teemed many of them as learned, ingenious men ; 
but I never received the least benefit from their ad- 
vice or prescription*. And poor l)r. Arhuthuot was 
the only man of the faculty who seemed to under- 
stand my case, but could not remedy it. But to 
conquer five physicians, nil eminent in their way, 
was a victory that Alexander and Cmsar could never 
pretend to. I desire that my prescription of living 
may be published (which you design to follow) for 
the benefit of mankind, which, however, 1 do not 
ralue a rush, nor the animal itself, as it now acts; 
neither will I ever value myself as a Philanthropus, 
because it is now a creature (taking a vast majority) 
that I hate more than a toad, a viper, a wasp, a 
stork, a fox, or any other that you will please 
to add. 

Sjince the date of your letter we understand there 
is another duke to govern here. Mr. Stopford was 
with me last night ; he is as well provided for, and 
to his own satisfaction, os any private clergyman. 
He engaged me to present his best respects and 
acknowledgments to you. Your modesty, in re- 
fusing to take a motto, goes too far. The sentence 
is not a boast, because it is every man’s duty in 
morals and religion. 

Indeed we differ here from what you have been 
told of the duke of Dorset’s having given great satis- 
faction the last time he was with us ; particularly in 
his disposal of two bishoprics, and other church as 
well as civil preferments. I wrote to a lady in 
London, his grace’s near relation and intimate, that 
she would no more continue the office of a go-be- 
tween (as she called herself) betwixt the duke and 
me, because I never design to attend him again ; 
and yet I allow him to he as agreeable a person in 
conversation as I have almost anywhere inet. I 
sent my letter to that lady under a cover addressed 
to the duke ; and in it I made many complaints 
against some proceedings, which I suppose he has 
seen. I never made- him one request for myself ; 
and if I spoke for another he was always upon his 
guard, which was but twice, and for trifles, but 
failed in both. 

Tlie father of our friend in France may outlive the 
son ; for I would venture a wager that if you pick 
out twenty of the oldest men in England nineteen 
of them have been the most worthless fellows in the 
kingdom. You tell me with great kindness as well 
as gravity that I ought this spring to take a trip 
to England, and your motive is admirable, that 
shifting the scene was of great service to you, and 
therefore it may be so to me. I answer as an aca- 
demic, Ntgo coruequeniiam . And besides, com- 
parisons are odious. You are what the French call 
plein de vie. As you arc much younger, so I am a 
dozen years older than my age makes me, by in- 
firmities of mind and body ; to which I add the per- 
petual detestation of all public persons and affairs in 
both kingdoms. I spread the story of Mrs. Mapp 
while it was new to us ; there was something hu- 
morous in it throughout that pleased everybody 
here. Will you engage for your friend Carteret that 
he will oppose any step toward arbitrary power 1 


I he has promised me, under a penalty, that lie will 
continue firm, aud yet some reports go here of him 
! that have a little disconcerted me. Learning aud 
| good sense he has to a great degree, if the love of 
| riches and power do not overbalance. 

I Pray God long continue the gifts he has bestowed 
i you, to be the chief support of liberty to your coun- 
try, and let all the people say Amen. 

I am, with the truest respect and highest esteem, 
i sir, yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Cork, Mardi 15, 1T9T. 

[ Dkar Sir, — I received your commands by Faulkner 
to write to you. But what can 1 say ! The scene 
J of Cork is ever the same ; dull, insipid, and void of 
all amusement. His sacred majesty was not under 
1 greater difficulty to find out diversions at H elvoetsluys 
than I am here. The butchers are ns greasy, the 
| quakers as formal, and the presbyterians as holy 
| and full of the Lord, os usual ; all things are in statu 
quo; even the hogs and pigs gruntle in the same 
cadence as of yore. Unfurnished with variety, and 
drooping under the natural dulncss of the place, 
materials for a letter are as hard to he found as 
money, senae, honesty, or truth. But I will write 
on ; Ogilby, Blackmore, and my lord Gri melon,* 
have done the same before me. 

I have not yet been upon the Change ; but am 
told that you are the idol of the court of aldermen. 
They have sent you your freedom. The moat learned 
of them having read a most dreadful account in Lit- 
tleton's Dictionary' of Pandora’s gold box, it was 
unanimously agreed not to venture bo valuable a 
present in so dangerous a metal. Had these sage 
counsellors considered that Pandora was a woman 
(which perhaps Mr. Littleton forgets to mention), 
they would have seen that the ensuing evils arose 
from the sex, and not from the ore. But I shall 
speak with morn certainty of these affairs when I 
have taken my seat among the greybeards. 

My letters from England speak of great combus- 
tions. Absalom continues a rebel to royal David ; 
the Achitophels of the age are numerous and high- 
spirited. The influence of the comet seems to have 
strange effects already. In the mean time here wo 
live, drones of Cork, wrapped up in our own fifth, 
procul a Jove et procul a Julmine. Heaven and all 
good stars protect you ! For let the thunder burst 
where it will, so that you arc safe and unsinged, 
who cares whether Persia submits its government to 
the renowned Kouli Khan, or that beardless, unex- 
perienced youth, the Sophi. At least the vicar of 
Bray and 1 shall certainly be contented. Orrkkx. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Curk. March 18. 17S7. 

Dear Sir, — This is occasioned by a letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Pope, of which I send you a copy 
in my own hand, not caring to trust the original to 
the accidents of the post. I likewise send you a part 
of a fifth volume of Curll’s Thefts, in which you 
will find two letters to you (one from Mr. Pope, the 
other from lord Bolingbroke) just published, with an 
impudent preface by Curll. You see Curll, like 
his friend the devil, glides through all keyholes, 
and thrusts himself into the most private cabinets. 

I am much concerned to find that Mr. Pope is 
still uneasy about his letters ; but 1 hope a letter I 
sent him from Dublin (which he has not yet re- 
ceived) has removed all anxiety of that kind. In 
the last discourse I had with you on this topic you 
• Author of " I»vo in a Hollow Tree." 

3x2 
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remember you told me he should have his letters ; 
and I lost no time iu letting him know your reso- 
lution. God forbid that any more papers belonging 
to either of you, especially such papers as your fami- 
liar letters, should (all into the hands of knaves and 
fools, the professed enemies of you both in particular, 
and of all honest and worthy men in general l 

I have said so much on this subject in the late 
happy hours you allowed me to pass with you at the 
deauery, that there is little occasion for adding more 
upon it at pretent; especially us you will tiud, iu 
Air. Pope’s letter to me, a strength of argument that 
seems irresistible. As 1 have thoughts of going to 
England iu Juue you inay depend upon a safe car- 
riage of any papers you think tit to send him. I 
should think in) self particularly fortunate to deliver 
to him those letters he seems so justly desirous of. 
I entreat you give me that pleasure ! It will be a 
happy reflection to me in the latest hours of my life, 
which, whether long or short, shall be constantly 
spent in endeavouring to do what may be acceptable 
to the virtuous and the wise. I am, dear sir, your 
very faithful and obliged humble servant. 

Orrery. 


MR. POPE TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

My Lord, — After having condoled several times 
with you on your own illness and that of your 
friends, I now claim some share myself; for I hare 
been down with a fever, which yet confines me to 
my chamber. Just before I wrote a letter to the 
dean, full of my heart ; and among other things 
pressed him (which I must acquaint your lordship I 
had done twice before for near a twelvemonth past) 
to secure me against that jascal printer by returning . 
me my letters, which (if he valued so much) I pro- j 
mised to send him copies of, merely that the ori- 
ginals might not fall into Buch ill hands, and thereby 
a hundred particulars be at his mercy, which would | 
expose me to the misconstruction of many, the 
malice of some, and the censure, perhaps, of the 
whole world. A fresh incident made me press this 
again, which I enclose to you that you may show 
him. The man’s declaration, “ that he hail these 
two letters of the dean’s from your side the water," 
with several others yet lying by (which I cannot 
doubt the truth of, because 1 never had a copy of 
either), is surely a just cause for my request. Yet 
the dean, answering ever) 1 other point of my letter 
with the utmost expressions of kindness, is silent 
upon this ; and the third time silent. 1 begin to 
fear he has already lent them out of his hands ; and 
in whatever hands, while they are Irish hands, allow 
mo ; my lord, to say they are in dangerous hands. 
Weak admirers arc as bad as malicious enemies, and 
operate in these cases alike to an author's disparage- 
ment or uneasiness. I think this 1 made the dean 
so just a request that I beg your lordship to second 
it by showing him what I w rite. I told him, as soon 
as 1 found myself obliged to publish an edition of 
letters to my great sorrow, that I wished to make 
use of some of these ; nor did I think any part of 
my correspondencies w ould do me a greater honour, 
and be really a greater pleasure to me, than what 
might preserve the memory how well we loved one 
another. 1 find the dean was not quite of the same 
opinion, or he would not, 1 think, have denied this. 

I wish some of those sort of people always about a 
great man in wit, as well as a great man in power, 
have not an eye to some little interest in getting the 
whole of these into their possession : I will venture, 
however, to say they would not add more credit to 
the dean’s memory by their management of them 
than I by mine ; and if, as I have a great deal of 


affection for him, I have with It some judgment at 
least, I presume my conduct herein might be better 
confided in. 

Indeed this silence is so remarkable it surprises 
me : I hope in God it is not to be attributed to what 
he complains, a want of memory. I would rather 
suffer from any other cause than what would be so 
unhappy to him. My sincere love for this valuable, 
indeed, incomparable man, will accompany him 
through life, and pursue his memory were 1 to live 
a hundred lives, as many of his works will live, 
which arc absolutely original, unequalled, unex- 
ampled. Ilis humanity, his charity, his condescen- 
sion, his candour, are equal to his wft, and require 
as good and true a taste to be equally valued. When 
all this must die (this last I mean) I would gladly 
have been the recorder of so great a part of it as 
shines in his letters to me, and of which my own are 
but as so many acknowledgments. But perhaps be- 
fore this reaches your hands my cares may be over ; 
and Curll and everybody else may say and lie of me 
as they will ; the dean, old as he is, may have the 
task to defend me. 


TO MR. GIBSON*. 

March *3, 1737. 

Mr. Gibson, — I desire you will give my hearty 
thanks to Mr. Richardson for the fine present he has 
made me ; and I thank you for your care in sending 
it to me in so good a condition. 1 have invited several 
friends to dine upon it with me to-morrow, when 
we will drink his health. He has done everything 
in the geuteelest manner, and I am much obliged to 
him. I am your friend and servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

March 23, 1737. 

Tiioi’Oii you were never to write to me, yet what 
you desired in your Iasi, that I would write often 
to you, W'ould be a very easy task ; for every day I 
talk with you, and of you, iu my heart ; and I need 
only set down what that is thinking of. The nearer 
I find myself verging to that period of life which is 
to be labour and sorrow, the more 1 prop myself 
upon those few supports that are left me. People 
in this state are like props indeed ; they cannot 
stand alone, hut two or more of them can stand, 
leaning and bearing upon one another. I wish you 
and 1 might pass this part of life together. My only 
necessary care is at an end. I am now my own 
master too much ; my house is too large ; my 
gardens furnish too much wood and provision for 
my use. My sonants arc sensible and tender of 
me ; they have intermarried, and arc become rather 
low friends than sonants ; and to all those that I 
see here with pleasure they take a pleasure in being 
useful. I conclude this is your case too in your 
domestic life, and I sometimes think of your old 
housekeeper as my nurse, though I tremble at the 
sea which only divides us. As your fears are not ao 
great as mine, and 1 firmly hope your strength still 
much greater, is it utterly impossible it might once 
more be some pleasure to you to see England 1 My 
sole motive in proposing France to meet iu was the 
narrowness of the passage by sea from hence, the phy- 
sicians having told me the weakness of my breast, 
«&c., is such as a sea-sickness might endanger my 
life. Though one or two of our friends are gone, 
since you saw your native country, there remain a 
few more who will Inst ao till death, and who I can- 
not but hope have an attractive power to draw you 
back to a country which cannot quite be sunk or 
enslaved while such spirits remain. Aud let me tell 
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you there arc a few more of the tame spirit who 
would awaken all your old ideas, mui revive your 
hopes of her future recovery and virtue. These 
look up to you with reverence, and would be ani- 
mated by the sight of him ut whose soul they have 
token fire in his writings, and derived from thence 
as much love of their species as is consistent with a 
contempt for the knaves in it. 

I could never be weary, except at the eyes, of writ- 
ing to you ; but my real reason (and a strong one it 
it is) for doing it so seldom is fear ; fear of a very 
great and experienced evil, that of my letters being 
kept by the partiality of friends, and passing into 
the bauds and malice of enemies ; who publish them 
with all their imperfections on their head, so that I 
write not on the common terms of honest men. 

Would to God you would come over with lord 
Orrery, whose care of you in the voyage I could so 
certainly depend on ; and bring with you your old 
housekeeper and two or three servants. I have room 
for all, a heart for all, and (think what you will) a 
fortune for all. We could, were we together, contrive 
to make our last days easy, and leave some sort of 
monument, what friends two wits could be in spite 
of all the fools in the world. Adieu. 


FROM LORD CARTERET. 

Aiiingtoa-str«*et, March 14, 1737- 
Sir, — I this day attended the cause 4 you recora- 
meuded to me in your letter of the 3rd of January ; the 
decree was affirmed most unanimously, the appeal ad- 
juged frivolous, and ICO/, costs given to the respond- 
ent. Lord Bathurst attended likewise. The other 
lords you mention I am very little acquainted with ; 
so I cannot deliver your messages, though I pity them 
in being out of your favour. Since you mention 
Greek, I must tell you that my son at sixteen, un. 
demands it belter than I did at twenty, and I tell 
him, “Study Greek,” mm ili* iVi-rrr i t«vwi» iiiuuntr.rn 
in iyat ivJvfAiirut nttf. He knows how to construe 
this, and I have the satisfaction to believe he will fall 
into the sentiment; and then, if he makes no figure, 
he will yet be a happy man. 

Your late lord -lieutenant [duke of Dorset] told 
me some time ago he thought he wa9 not in your 
favour. 1 told him 1 was of that opinion, and 
showed him the article of your letter relating to him- 
self ; I believe I did wrong : not that you care a far- 
thing for princes or ministers, but because it was 
vanity in me to produce your acknowledgments to 
tne for providing for people of learning, some of which 
I had the honour to promote at your desire, for which 
1 still think myself obliged to you. And I have not 
heard that since they have disturbed the peace of 
the kingdom, or been Jacobites, in disgrace to you 
and me. 

I desire you will make my sincere respects accept- 
able to Mr. Delany. He sent me potted woodcocks 
in perfection, which lady Granville, my wife, and 
children, have eat, though I have not yet answered 
his letter. My lady Granville, reading your post- 
script, bids me tell you that she will scud you a 
present ; and if she knew what you liked she would 
do it forthwith. Let me know and it shall be done, 
that the first of the family may no longer he post- 
poned by you to the third place. My wife and lady 
Worseley desire their respects should be mentioned 
to you rhetorically ; but as I am a plain peer I shall 
say nothing, but that I am for ever, sir, your most 
humble and obedient servant, Carteret. 

When people ask me how I governed Ireland, I say 
that 1 pleased Dr. SwifiL 

Qimitam nu-ritis mime »uj>cTM«m 
• All appeal depciuUnij between ccrVAn peisons uf tlic uamc 


TO JOHN UAKBEfl, ESQ. 

Alderman of London. 

Dublin, March SO, 1737. 

Dr ar Mr. Aldt:rman, — Y ou will read the character 
of the bearer, Mr. Lloyd, which he is to deliver to 
you, signed by the magistrates and chief inhabitants 
of Culrane. It seems your society has raised the 
rents of that town, and your lands adjoining, about 
three years ago, to four times the value of what they 
formerly paid ; which is beyond all I have ever heard 
even among the most screwing landlords ot this im- 
poverished kingdom ; and the consequeuce has already 
been that many of your tenants in the said town and 
lands are preparing for their removal to the planta- 
tions ip America; for the same reasons that are driving 
some thousands of families in the adjoining northern 
parts to the same plantations; I mean the oppression 
by landlords. My dear friend, )ou are to consider 
that no society can, or ought in prudence or Justice, 
let their lands at so high a rate as a squire who live* 
upon his own estate, and is able to distrain in an 
hour's warning. All bodies corporate must give easy 
bargains, that they may depend upon receiving their 
rents, and thereby be ready to pay all the incident 
charges to which they are subject. Thus bishops, 
deans, and chapters, os well os other corporations, 
seldom or never let their lands even so high as at hull 
the value ; and when they raise those rents which 
are scandalously low it is ever by degrees. 1 have 
many instances of this conduct in my own practice, 
as well as in that of my chapter. Although my own 
lands, as dean, be let for four-fifths under their value, 
I have not raised them a sixth part in twenty-three 
years, and took very moderate fines. On the other 
side, I confess there is no reason why an honourable 
society should rent their estate fora trifie ; and there- 
fore I told Mr. Lloyd ray opinion, that if you could 
be prevailed on just to double the old rent, and no 
more, I hoped the tenants might be able to live in a 
tolerable manner ; for I am as much convinced as I 
can be of anything human that this wretched op- 
pressed country roust of necessity decline every year. 
If, by a miracle, things should mend, you may in a 
future renewal make a moderate increase of rent, but 
not by such leaps us you are now taking ; for you 
ought to remember the fable of the hen who laid 
every second day a golden egg, upon which her mis- 
tress killed her to get the whole lump at once. I am 
told that one condition in your charter obliges you 
to plant a colony of English in those parts : if that 
be so you are too wise to make it a colony of Irish 
beggars. Some ill consequences have already hap- 
pened by your prodigious increase of the rent. Many 
of your old tenants have quitted their houses in 
Colrane ; others are not able to repair their habita- 
tions, which are daily going to ruin, and many of 
those who live on your lauds in the country owe 
great arrears, which they will never be in a condition 
to pay. 1 would not have said thus much in an 
affair and about persons to whom 1 am an utter 
stranger, if I had not been assured, by some whom 
I can trust, of the poor condition those people in 
and About Colrane have lain under since that enor- 
mous increase of their rents. 

The bearer, Mr. Lloyd, whom 1 never saw till 
yesterday, seems to be a gentleman of great truth 
and good sense ; he has no interest in the case, for 
although he lives at Colrane his preferment is some 
miles farther ; he is now going to visit his father, 
who lives near Wrexham, not fnr from Chester, and 
from thence, at the desire of your tenants in and 
near Colrane, he is content to go to London and 
wait on you there with his credentials. If he has 
misrepresented this matter to me in any one par- 
ticular I shall never be his advocate again. 
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And now, my dear friend, I am forced to tell you 
that my health is very much decayed, my deafness 
and giddiness are more frequent ; spirits I have none 
left ; my memory is almost gone. The public cor- 
ruptions in both kingdoms allow me no peace or 
quiet of mind. I sink ever)' day, and am older by 
twenty years than many others of the same ogc. I 
hope, and am told, that it is better with you. May 
you live as long as you desire ; for I have lost so 
many old friends without getting any new, that I 
must keep you as a handsel of the former. I am, 
my long dear friend, with great esteem and love, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM TTIE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Cork, April 3, 1737. 

Dead Sib, — I am very glad there are twelve thousand 
pounds worth of halfpence arrived ; they are twelve 
thousand arguments for your quitting Ireland. 1 
look upon you in the same state of the unfortunate 
Achsemenides amidst tyrants and monsters. — Do you 
not remember the description of Polypheme and his 
dent — 

■ Domus sank? dapllrasqae erticntis 

Iutus apnea, uigcns, ipse arduus. alulae pul»at 
Sidera. (Dii lalctn terri* avortite postern !) 

N>r visu r-.cilU, ucc dicta affWUilis ulli : 

Viscertbua nmcrorum et sanguiue vescitur atro* 

Remember also, that 

Centum alii curva hire habitant nd littora vulgo 
Infandi Cyclopes, cl altis moutiUis errant. 1 * 

Translate these lines, and come away with me to 
Marston ; there you shall enjoy otium cum dignitote ; 
there you shall sec the famous Sacsockiahkaah and 
his two pupils, who shall attend your altars with 
daily incense ; there no archbishops can intrude ; 
there you shall be the sole lord and master ; while 
we your subjects shall learn obedience from our 

happiness. If you ever can think seriously, think 

so now ; and let me say with the curate of my 
parish, Consider what has been said unto you, pon- 
der it well, lay it up in your heart, and God of his 
infinite mercy direct you ! — Mrs. Whiteway shall be 
truly welcome to Marston’s homely shade. Hector 
shall fawn upon the doctor ; and I myself will be 
under the direction and government of sir Robert 
Walpole. 

You tell me I am to carry a load for you to Eng- 
land ; the most acceptable load will be yourself, and 
that I would carry with as true piety as .Eneas bore 
the ancient Anchises on his shoulders when he fieri 
from fire, from blood, from Greeks, and from mined 
T roy ! 

Can you expect that lords move regularly 1 Is it 
not below our station to think where or when we 
are to go! But if my coach and six is in order, 
perhaps I may have the honour to start a hare in 
Steveii’s-green about the first of next month. In 
the month of June I will hope to set sail with you 
to England. Mr. Pope will come out beyond the 

* The cave, though Ur?e, was dark ; the dUmal floor 
Was paved with mangled limlw and putrid gore. 

One monArou* host, of more than human «»«, 

Erects his head, and stares within the skies: 

Hellowing his voice, and horrid is his hue; 

Ye gods, remove this plague from mortal view I 
The joints of slaughter'd wretches *ro bis food. 

And for his wine he quail* the streaming blood. 

Darns*. 

k Such and so vast a* Polypheme appears. 

A hundred more this hated i-land bears: 

Like him, in caves they shut their woollv sheep, 

Like him, their herds on loj** of mountains keep; 

Like Lira, with mights strides they stalk from sleep to steep. 

Davos*. 


shore to meet you : you will exchange Cyclops ft r men; 
and if one must fall, surety the choice is right : 

Si pereo, mamba* hominum periisse juvablt • 

My next shall be longer. I am now forced to bid 
you farewell ; but hereafter expect my whole life 
and conversation. You shall certainly have the 
cheeses : if you will come to Somersetshire 1 will 
eat one for joy ; b the best in England are made in 
my manor. 

I am so well that I had almost forgot to answer 
that kiud part of your letter. It is only you that 
can add health and happiness to your very affec- 
tionate, obliged, and faithful servant, Orulby. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover-street, April 7, 1737. 

Good Mr. Dean, — I am extremely obliged to yon 
for several letters which I, with great shame and 
concern, acknowledge that I have not answered, as 
also several remembrances of me and my family in 
your letters to Mr. Pope: I stand very strongly 
obliged to you upou these accounts ; 1 dare say you 
will do me that justice that you will not attribute 
my not writing to proceed from any neglect of you 
or from any forgetfulness : I am certain of this, 
that I do retain the warmest esteem and sincerest 
regard for you of any one, be he who he will ; and 
therefore I hope you will pardon what is past, and 
I promise to amend if my letters would in the least 
be agreeable to you. 

One reason of my writing to you now is (next to 
my asking your forgiveness) this; I am told that 
you have given leave and liberty to some one or 
more of your friends to print a history of the lost 
four years of queen Anne's reign, wrote by you. 

As 1 am most truly sensible of your constant re- 
gard and sincere friendship for my father, even to 
partiality (if I may say so), I am very sensible of the 
share and part he must bear in such a history; and 
as I remember, when I read over that history of 
yours, I can recollect that there seemed to me a want 
of some papers to make it more complete which 
was not in our power to obtain ; besides there were 
some severe things said which might have been very 
currently talked of, but now will want a proper 
evidence to support; for these reasons it is that I 
do entreat the favour of you, and make it my eamest 
request, that you will give your positive directions 
that this history be not printed and published until 
I have had an opportunity of seeing it ; with a 
liberty of showing it to some family friends whom I 
would consult upon this occasion. I beg pardon 
for this ; I hope you will be so good as to grant my 
request : I do it with great deference to you. If I 
had the pleasure of seeing you I could soon say 
something to you that w’ould convince you I am not 
wrong : they arc not proper for a letter, as you will 
easily guess. 

My wife desires your acceptance of her most hum- 
ble service ; my daughter is extremely pleased with 
the notice you are pleased to take of her ; she is 
very well : she brought me another grand-daughter 
last month : she desires your acceptance of her most 
humble service, and would be glad of the pleasure 
of seeing you here in England. 

The duke of Portland so far answers our expecta- 
tions that indeed he exceeds them, for he makes the 
best husband , the best father, and the beBt son ; 
these qualities arc I assure you very rare in this age. 

I wish you would make my compliments to rny 
lord Orrery ; do you design to keep him with you 1 

• l die. content U> die by human hand*. — Davor*. 

** The earl of Orrery hated cheese to »jch a degree that he 
could «CMrrelv hear the *ig'>t o r H 
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I do not blame you if you can. I am, with true 
esteem aud regard, sir, your moat obliged and most 
faithful humble servant, Oxford. 

I wish Master Faulkner, when he scuds anything to 
me, would say how you do. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

April 9, 1737. 

About a month ago I received your last letter, 
wherein you complaiti of ray long silence ; what 
will you do when I am so long in answering! I 
hare oue excuse which will sene all my friends ; I 
am quite worn out with disorders of mind and body; 
a long fit of deafness which still continues hath 
unqualified me for conversing, or thinking, or read- 
ing, or hearing ; to ull this is added an apprehension 
of giddiness, whereof I have frequently some fright- 
ful touches. Besides, I can hardly write ten lines 
without twenty blunders, as you will see by the 
number of scratchings and blots before this letter is 
done : into the bargain, I have not one rag of me- 
mory left ; and my friends have all forsaken me 
except Mrs. Whiteway, who preserves some pity for 
my condition, and a few others who love wine that 
costs them nothing. As to my taking a journey to 
Cavan, I am just as capable as of a voyage to China, 
or of running races at Newmarket. But, to speak in 
the IxUinitas Grattaniana, Tu clamas meretrix pri- 
nt tit ; for we have all expected you here at Easter as 
you were used to do. Your muster-roll of meat is 
good, but of drink in sup port able. Yew wan 
twine. My stress Albavia has eaten here all your 
hung beef, and said it was very good. The affair of 
high importance in their family is that Miss Molly 
hath issued out orders, with great penalties, to be 
called Mrs. Harrison ; which caused many speck 
you’ll ash owns.— — I am now come to the noli me 
tan jerry, which begg inns wyth inad dam. — So I will 
go on by the strcuglh of ray own wit upon points of 
the high cst imp or taunts. I have been very cu- 
rious in considering that fruitful word Ung ; which 
explains many fine qualities in ladies, such as grow 
ling , ray ling, lip ling , (seldom) toy ling , mumb ling , 
grumb ling , cur Ung , puts ling , buss Ung, strow Ung , 
ramb Ung, quarry Ung,talt Ung, whiff Ung , dabb Ung, 
doub Ung. These are but as ample o fan hunn dread 
mower ; they hare all got cold this winter, big 
owing tooth in lick lad ink old wet her, an dare ink 

you rabble. Well, I triumph over you, Is com 

urine cap a city. Pray, tell me, docs the land of 
Quilca pay any rent ! or is any paid by the tenant ! 
or is there not any part of 50/. to be got! But be- 
fore you make complaints of ill payments from your 
school I will declare I was never so ill paid as now, 
even by my richer debtors. I hare finished my will 
for the last time, wherein I left some little legacy 
which you are not to receive till you shall be entirely 
out of my debt, and paid all you owe to my exe- 
cutors. And I have made very honourable mention 
of you in the will as the consideration of my leaving 
these legacies to you. 

Explain this proverb, Salt dry Jtth, and the wed* 
ding gold , it the vice of women both young and old. 
Yes, you have it i nam o men to time. 

The old hunks Shepherd has buried his only son, 
who was a young hunks come to age. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

TIcre is a rhyme ; it is a satire on ad inconstant 
lover 

You are os faithless as a ( ‘arthngiaian. 

To love at on'-e, Kate. Nell, Doll, Martlm, Jenny, Anne. 

A Specimen of Txstinitas Grattaniana. 

Kao ludatn iliaUilum super dun boculos emu to 
Yoea super me eras. 


Profcdo ego dabo libi tuum ventium plenum icgU. 

Sine me solum cum illo. Ego capiatn U’tupus. 

Quid pe»tU vellcs tu os apud ? 

Ego faciam to fumare. 

Due uso rein vwtii super- 
Ego dalxi tii>i pystdem in aure. 

Ego Curiam to secure sal turn. 

Vsni, vetii. solve tuum sootum, et fac non plum verba. 

Id rut plus expensi quam vrueratiu. 

Si in e* pro lege, datjo ti>»» Ivgeui, tuum veutrem plenum 
Ut diabolus voluil hubere id. 

Quid iM materia tecum ? 

Tu babes vetus proverbium super tuum lalus : Nihil cst it iu 
quum in perirulo. 

Cape me apud illud, et suspends me 
Ego capio te apud tuum Terbum. 

Tu vents in farti tempore. 

Eat forntosus rorporatus bomo in fade 
Esnu tu suj*er pm otuui die ? 

Morsus : Enue tu ibi cum tuis iinds? 

Iile cut ex super suaiu servalionem. 

Tu e» career avis. 

£gu imo menducem iu moo cords, ct tu aptas me ad criues. 
Ego dicam tibi quid: hir est magnus clamor, et puna lam 
Quid ! tu es super tuum altum rqiium. 

Tu uuuuuam senisti tuum verbum. 

Hie est itiabolus et omne agent. 

Visue tu es*e tarn bonus, quam tuum verbum 
Ego faciam jKjrcuin \el cniiem do id. 

Ego servo hoc pro plmioso die. 

Ego possum ficcre id cum digito madido. 
niofecto ego habui nullum manum in id. 

Esne tu iu aure nido ? 

Tu es homo extranet reuis. 

I’rrcor, amlmla super. 

Ego feci atnorem virgin! honoris. 

Quomodo venit id circtim, ciuod tu ludis stullum ila? 

Vos ibi, fac viam pro meo domino. 

Omucs socii apud pedrm piiam. 

Fatmiure ct liuteum aspiciunt optime per candela: lucent . 


TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

April 9, 1737. 

Sir, — I have wondered, «inec I have had the favour 
to know you, what could possibly put you upon 
your civility to me. You have invited me to your 
house, and proposed everything according to my own 
scheme that would make me easy. You have loaded 
me with presents, although it never lay in my power 
to do you any sort of favour or advantage. I have 
had a salmon from you of 261b. weight, another of 
181b., and the last of 141b. : upon which my ill- 
natured friends descant that I am declining in your 
good-will by the declining of weight in your salmon. 
They would have had your salmon double the 
weight : the second should have been of 521b., the 
third of 1041b., and the last of 2081b. It seems this 
is the way of Dublin computors, who think you coun- 
try gentlemen have nothing to do but to oblige us 
citizeus, who are not bound to make you the least 
return further than, when you come hither, to meet 
you by chance in a coffeehouse, and ask you what 
tavern you dine in, and there pay your club. I in- 
tend to deal with you in the same manner ; and if 
you come to town for three mouths I will invite you 
once to dinner, for which I shall expect to stay a 
whole year with you ; and you will be bound to 
thank me for honouring your house. You saw me 
ill enough when I had the honour to see you at the 
deanery. Mrs. Whiteway, my cousin, and the only 
cousin I own, remembers she was here in your com- 
pany, and desires to present her humble service to 
you ; and no wonder, for you sent so much salmon 
that I was forced to give her a part. Some ten days 
ago there came to see me one Mr. Lloyd, a clergyman 
who lives, as I remember, near Colrane. He had a 
commission from the people in and about that town 
which belongs to the London Society. It seems 
that three years ago the society increased their rents 
from 300/. to 1200/. a-year; since which time the 
town is declined, the tenants neglect their houses, 
and the country tenants are not able to live. I writ 
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a letter by him to alderman Barber, because their 
demands seem very extravagant ; but I had no other 
reason for doing so than the ample commission he 
had from the town of Colrane. I wish I knew your 
sentiments in this affair. I never saw the gentle- 
man before ; but the commission he had encouraged 
me so far that I could not refuse him the letter. 
Although I was ill enough when I saw you, I am 
forty times worse at present, and am no more able to 
be your guest this summer than to travel to America. 
1 have been this month so ill with a giddy head, and 
so very deaf, that 1 am not tit for human conversa- 
tion : besides, my spirits are ro low that I do not 
think anything worth minding; and most of my 
friends with very great justice have forsaken me. I 
find you deal with Faulkner. I have read his 
"Roll in’s History.” The translator did not want 
knowledge enough, but is a coxcomb by running 
into those cant words and phrases which have spoiled 
our language and will spoil it more everyday. Your 
presents are so numerous that I had almost forgot to 
thank you for the cheese ; against which there can 
be no objection but that of too much rennet, for 
which I so often wish ill to the housewife. I am, 
sir, with true esteem, your most obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MU. RICHARDSON. 

April 17. 1737. 

Reverend Sir, — I returned last night from Derry, 
where I have been for some time past, and where 
you will be received with great respect. I pleased 
myself with the hopes of finding at home an account 
of the time you design being here. My disappoint- 
ment occasions you this trouble ; and I hope you 
will suffer that which can do it best to plead my ex- 
cuse for being so importunate. 

Sir, I take the country to be as pleasant the latter 
end of this, and all the next month, os any in the 
year ; the fields are putting on their gayest liveries 
to receive you ; the birds will warble their sweetest 
notes to entertain you ; and the waters in the river 
Bann, when they come in view of your apartment, 
will tumble in great hurry to wait on you, and leave 
you with reluctance. 

I must brag of my situation, and will pawn my 
credit with you in those matters, that you will pro- 
nounce it the most delightful you have seen in Dub- 
lin at least. 

Sir, I will not conceal from you any longer a self- 
interest I have in honouring this place with your 
presence. All the enclosures I intend in mydcincsue 
arc now finished, and I am ready to begin what I 
intend by way of ornament ; but until I am fixed in 
the scheme of the whole, which I would have adapted 
in the best manner to the place, I would do nothing. 

1 have delayed coming to a final resolution till I shall 
have the opportunity of entreating your opinion and 
assistance after viewing the whole. It will perhaps 
afford yourself no disagreeable amusement, and oc- 
casion something elegant and correct in miniature, 
whero nature has almost done everything. When you 
let me know that you have fitted your stages, I will 
contrive to meet you as far as Armagh or Stewart* 
town. I will only add that it is one that loves you, 
as well as admires you, that is thus troublesome to 
you ; and that I am, with the greatest truth, as well 
as esteem, sir, your most humble and most obedient 
servant, William Richardson. 


TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Dublin. April SO. 1737. 

Sir, — If it had pleased God to restore me to any 
degree of health, l should have been setting out on 


Monday next to your house ; but I find such a 
weekly decay, that has in axle it impossible for rne 
to ride above five or six miles at farthest, and I 
always return the same day heartily tired. I have 
not an ounce of tiesh or a dram of spirits left me ; yet 
my greatest load is not my years but my infirmities. 
In England, before I was twenty, I got a cold which 
gave me a deafness that I could never clear in} seif 
of. Although it came but seldom, and lasted but a 
few days, yet my left ear has never been well since ; 
but when the deafness comes on I can hear with 
neither ear, except it be a woman with a treble and 
a man with a counter-tenor. This unqualifies me for 
any mixed conversation : and the fits of deafuess in- 
crease ; for I have now been troubled with it near 
seven weeks, and it is not yet lessened, which ex- 
tremely adds to my mortification. I should not have 
been so particular in troubling you with my ailments, 
if they had not been too good an excuse for my in- 
ability to venture anywhere beyond the prospect of 
this town. 

1 am the more obliged to your great civilities be- 
cause I declare, without affectation, that it never lay 
in my power to deserve any one uf them. I find by 
the conversation I have had with you that you un- 
derstand a court very well for your time, and are well 
known to the minister on the other side. The con- 
sequence of which is, that it lies in my power to 
undo you, only by letting it be known at St. James's 
that you are perpetually sending me presents and 
holding a constant correspondence with me by letters. 
Another unwary step of yours is, inviting me to your 
house, which will render your election desperate, by 
making all your neighbour squires represent you as 
a person disaffected to the government. Thus I have 
you at my mercy on two accounts, unless you have 
some new court refinements to turn the guilt upon 
me. I wrrote a long letter some weeks ago : but I 
could not find by the messenger of your last salmon 
that he knew anything of that letter ; for you take, 
in every circumstance, a special care that 1 may 
know nothing more than of a salmon being left at 
the deanery. Thus there is a secret commerce be- 
tween your servant and my butler. The first writes 
a letter to the other — says the carriage is paid, that 
the salmon weighs so much, and was sent by his 
master to me. If some of our patriots should hap- 
j»en to discover the management of this intrigue, 
they would inform the privy council, from which an 
order would be brought by a messenger to seize on 
the salmon, have it opened, and search all its entrails 
to find some letter of dangerous consequence to the 
state. I believe I told you in my former letter that 
Mr. Lloyd, a clergyman, minister of Colrane, hut 
who lives four miles from it, came to me upon his 
going to England, to see his old father in Chester, 
and from thence goes to London to wait upon the 
society. He showed me very ample credentials from 
the magistrates of Colrane to deliver to the society, 
upon some hard things that colony lies under. It 
seems, about three years ago their lease was out ; 
the rent was 300/. a- year; but upon the renewal it 
was raised to 1200/., which was beyond what I have 
known in leases from corporations. I had never seen 
or heard of Mr. Lloyd. He is middle aged, and walks 
with a stick as if he were infirm. I wrote by him to 
alderman Barber, putting the case as Mr. Lloyd gave 
it me, who says that the townsfolks and tenants of 
the estate round Colrane would be content to double 
the rent ; but that the present prodigious addition 
had made the townsfolks let their buildings decay, 
and the country tenants were in despair. 1 then 
wondered you came to mention nothing of this to 
me, since you are concerned for the society. If Mr. 
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Lloyd has not fairly represented the matter he has 
not behaved himself suitable to his function : how- 
ever, pray let me know the truth of the matter, and 
how he came to be employed : only I And that he is 
not known to any of my acquaintance that I have seen 
since. 

Pray God preserve you, sir, and give you all the 
good success that I am convinced you deserve. 

1 am, with true esteem and gratitude, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO DR SHERIDAN. 

May *S. 1787. 

I will on Monday (this is Saturday, May 22, as you 
will read above iu this date) send to talk to Sir. 
Smith: but I distrust your sanguinity so much (by 
my own desponding temper) that 1 know not whether 
that affair of your justiceship be fixed, but I shall 
know next week, and write or act accordingly. I 
battled in vain with the duke and his clan against 
the lowering of gold, which is just a kind settle- 
ment upon England of 23,000/. a-year for ever : yet 
some of my friends differ from me, though all agree 
that the absentees will just be so much gainers. I 
am excessively glad that your difficulty of breathing 
is over ; for what is life but breath 1 I mean not 
that of our nostrils, but our lungs. You must in 
summer ride every half-holiday, and go to church 
every Sunday some miles off. The people of Eng- 
land are copying from us to plague the clergy, but 
they intend far to outdo the original. I wish 1 were 
to be born next century, when we shall be utterly rid 
of parsons, of which, God be thanked, you are none 
at. present; and until your bishop give you a living, 
I will leave off (except this letter) giving you the 
title of reverend. I did write him lately a letter 
with a witness, relating to his printer of “ Quadrille,'* 

i d id you ever see itt) with which he half ruined 
'aulkner. He promises (against his nature) to con- 
sider him, but interposed an exception, which I be- 
lieve will destroy the whole. Mrs. Whiteway gives 
herself airs of loving you ; but do not trust her too 
much, for she grows disobedient, and says she is 
going for to get another favourite. In short, she calls 
ou names, and has neither Mr. nor Dr. on her tongue, 
ut calls you plain Sheridan, and pox take you. She 
is not with me now, else Bhe would read this in spite 
of me ; aud, between ourselves, she sets up to be my 
governor. I wish you had sent me the Christian name 
of Knatchbull,* and 1 would have written to him ; but 
I will see him on Monday, if he will be visible. The 
poem on “ Legion Club" is so altered and enlarged, 
as I hear, (for I only saw the original,) and so 
damnably murdered, that they have added many of 
the club to the true number. I hear it is charged to 
me, with great personal threatenings from the pup- 
pies offended. Some say they will wait for revenge 
to their next meeting. Others say the privy-council 
will summon the suspected author. If I could get 
the true copy I would send it you. Your bishop 
(Dr. Ilort) writes me word that the real author is 
manifest by the work. Your loss of flesh is nothing 
if it be made up with spirit. God help him who hath 
neither, I mean myself. I believe I shall say with 
Horace, Non omnu moriar ; for half my body is al- 
ready spent. 


FROM THE HON. MISS DAVY9. 

May 87, 1737. 

Sib, — I know you are always pleased to do acts of cha- 
rity, which encourages me to take the liberty of recom- 
mending a boy about ten years old, the bearer of this, 
a Secretary to lord chancellor Wyudhaa. 


to your goodness, to beg you would employ it in get- 
ting him put into the Bluecoat Hospital. 1 received 
the enclosed letter from him this morning. Your 
compliance with this request, and pardon for this 
trouble, will oblige, sir, your most humble and most 
obedient servant, M. Davys. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin. May 31, 1737. 

It is true I owe you some letters, but it has pleased 
God that I have not been in a condition to pay you. 
When you shall be at my age, perhaps you may lie 
under the same disability to your present or future 
friends. But my age is not my disability, for I can 
walk six or seven miles aud ride a dozen. But I am 
deaf for two months together. 'This deafness un- 
qualifies me for all company, except a few friends 
with counter-tenor voices, whom 1 can call names 
if they do not speak loud enough for my ears. It is 
this evil that has hindered me from venturing to the 
Bath and to Twickenham; for deafness, being not a 
frequent disorder, has no allowance given it ; and 
the scurvy figure a man affected that way makes in 
company is utterly insupportable. 

It was 1 began with the petition to you of Orna 
me, and now you come, like an unfair merchant, to 
charge me with being in your debt; which, by your 
w ay of reckoning, I must always be, for yours are 
always guineas and mine farthiugs ; and yet I have 
a pretence to quarrel with you, because I am not at 
the head of any one of your epistles. I am often 
wondering how you come to excel all mortals ou the 
subject of morality, even in the poetical way; and 
should have wondered more if nature and education 
had not made you a professor of it from your iufaticy. 

All the letters 1 can find of yours I have fasleued 
in a folio cover, aud the rest in bundles eudorsed ; 
but, by readiug their dates, I find a chasm of bxx 
years, of which 1 can find no copies ; and yet I keep 
them with all possible care : but 1 have been forced, 
on three or four occasions, to tend all my papers to 
some friends, yet those papers were all sent sealed iu 
bundles to some faithful friends ; however, what I 
have are not much above sixty. I found nothing in 
any one of them to be left out : none of them have 
anything to do with party, of which you are the 
clearest of all men, by your religion and the whole 
tenor of your life ; while I am raging every moment 
against the corruption of both kingdoms, especially 
of this, such is my weakness. 

1 have read your ** Epistle of Horace to Augustus 
it was sent me in the English edition aa soon as it 
could come. They are printing it iu a small octavo. 
The curious are looking out, some for fiattery, some 
for ironies in it ; the sour folks think they have found 
out some : but your admirers here, I mean every man 
of taste, affect to be certain that the profession of 
friendship to me iu the same poem will not suffer 
you to be thought a flatterer. My happiness is that 
you are too far engaged, and in spite of you the ages 
to come will celebrate me, and kuoiv you are a friend 
who loved aud esteemed me, although 1 died the ob- 
ject of court and party hatred. 

Pray who is that Mr. Glover who wrote the epic 
poein called “ Leonidas,” which is repriuting here, and 
has great vogue ! We have frequently good poems 
of late from London. 1 have just read one upon 
“Conversation,” aud two or three others. But the 
crowd do not encumber you, who, like the orator or 
preacher, stand aloft, and are seen above the lest, 
more than the whole assembly below. 

I am able to write no more ; and this is my thiul 
endeavour, which is to o weak to finish the paper: J 
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am, my dearest friend, yours sincerely, as long as I 
ran write, or speak, or think. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE EARL OF OXFORD 

Judo 14, 1737. 

Mr Lord, — I had the honour of a letter from your 
lordship, dated April the 7th, which I was not pre- 
pared to answer until this time. Your lordship must 
needs have known that the history you mention, of 
the 44 Four last Years of the Queen’s Reign," was writ- 
ten at Windsor, just upon finishing the peace ; at 
which time your father and ray lord Uolingbroke 
had a misunderstanding with each other that W'as 
attended with very bad consequences. When I came 
to Ireland to take this deanery (after the peace was 
made) I could not stay here above a fortnight, being 
recalled by a hundred letters to hasten back, and to 
use my endeavours in reconciling those ministers. 
1 left them the history you mention, which I finished 
at Windsor, to the time of the peace. When I re- 
turned to England I found their quarrels and cold- 
ness increased. I laboured to reconcile them as 
much as I was able : I contrived to bring them to 
my lord Masham’s, at St. James's. My lord and 
lady Masham left us together. I expostulated with 
them both, but could not find any good consequences. 
1 was to go to Windsor next day with my lord-trea- 
surer ; I pretended business that prevented me ; ex- 
pecting they would come to some • * • ♦.• But I 
followed them to Windsor ; where my lord Boling- 
broke told me that my scheme bad come to nothing. 
Things went on at the same rate ; they grew more 
estranged every day. My lord-treasurer found his 
credit daily declining. In May before the queen 
died I had my last meeting with them at my lord 
Masham’s. lie left us together ; and therefore I 
spoke very freely to them both ; and told them 44 I 
would retire, for I found all was gone." Lord 
Bolingbroke whispered me, 44 1 was in the right." 
Your father said, 44 All would do well." I told him 
44 that I would go to Oxford on Monday, since I 
found it was impossible to be of any use." I took 
coach to Oxford on Monday ; went to a fnend in 
Berkshire ; there stayed until the queen’s death ; 
and then to my station here ; where I stayed twelve 
years, and never saw my lord your father afterward. 
They could not agree about printing the 44 History of 
the Four last Years :" and therefore I have kept it to 
this time, when I determine to publish it in Loudon, 
to the confusion of all those rascals who have ac- 
cused the queen and that ministry of making a bad 
peace ; to which that party entirely owes the pro- 
t extant succession. I was then in the greatest trust 
and confidence with your father the lord- treasurer, 
as well as with my lord Bolingbroke, and all others 
who had part in the administration. 1 had all the 
letters from the secretary’s office during the treaty 
of peaee : out of those, and what I learned from the 
ministry, I formed that history, which I am now 
going to publish for the information of posterity, 
and to control the most impudent falsehoods which 
have been published since. I wanted no kind of 
materials. I knew your father better than you 
could at that time ; and I do impartially think him 
the most virtuous minister and the most able 
Lhat ever I remembered to have read of. If your 
lordship has any particular circumstances that may 
fortify what I have said in the history, such as let- 
ters or materials, I am content they should be printed 
at the end by way of appendix. I loved my lord 
your father better than any other man in the world, 
although I had no obligation to him on the score of 

• Here i» * M.nik left for wmc word or other ; such us agrre- 
wnt. reconciliation, or the like. 


preferment ; having been driven to this wretched 
kingdom, to which 1 was almost a stranger, by his 
want of power to keep me in what I ought to call 
my own country, although I happened to be dropped 
here, and was a year old before 1 left it ; and, to my 
sorrow, did not die before I came back to it again. 
I am extremely glad of the felicity you have in your 
alliances ; and desire to present my most humble 
respects to my lady Oxford and your daughter the 
duchess. As to the history, it is only of atraira 
which I know very well ; and had all the advantages 
possible to know, when you were in some sort but a 
lad. One great design of it is, to do justice to the 
ministry at that time, and to refute all the objections 
against them, as if they had a design of bringing in 
popery and the pretender : and further to demon- 
strate that the present settlement of the crown was 
chiefly owing to my lord your father. I can never 
expect to see England : I &m<now too old and too 
sickly, added to almost a perpetual deafness and gid- 
diness. I lire a most domestic life : I want nothing 
that is necessary ; but I am in a cursed, factious, 
oppressed, miserable country ; not made so by nature, 
but by the slavish, hellish principles of an execrablo 
prevailing faction in it. 

Farewell, my lord. 1 have tired you and myself. 

I desire again to present my most humble respects 
to my lady Oxford and the duchess your daughter. 
Pray God preserve you long and happy ! I shall dili- 
gently inquire into your conduct from those who will 
tell me. You have hitherto continued right : let me 
hear that you persevere so. Your task will not be 
long ; for 1 am not in a condition of health or time 
to trouble this world, and I om heartily weary of it 
already; and so should be in England, which, I hear 
is full as corrupt as this poor enslaved country. I 
I am, with the truest love and respect, my lord, your 
lordship’s most obedient and most obliged, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

London, June S3. 1737. 

Most honoured Friend. — I was favoured with a 
letter some time since by the handB of the bearer, 
Mr. Lloyd, and by him take the opportunity of an- 
swering it. 

I do assure you, sir, that as the society have always 
had the greatest regard for your recommendation, so 
in this affair they have given a fresh instance of their 
respect ; for they have resolved to relieve their ten- 
ants in Colrane from their hard bargains ; and, to 
that end, have put it in a way that is to the entire 
satisfaction of the bearer. 

I hope this will fiud you in good health, and that 
the hot weather will contribute thereto ; which will 
be a gTcat satisfaction to all honest men who wish 
well to their country. 

Our friend Mr. Pope is very hearty and well, and 
has obliged the town lately with several things in 
his way ; among the rest, a translation of Horace's 
Odes ; in one of which you are mentioned 44 as sav- 
ing your nation which gave great offence ; and, I 
am assured, was under debate in the council, whether 
he should not be taken up for it: but it happening 
to be done in the late king's time, they passed it by. 

I hope you see the paper called 44 Common Sense," 
which has wit and humour. 

I had thoughts of kissing your hand this summer ; 
but we are all in confusion at Derry about power, 
which will prevent my coming at present ; but 1 am 
in hopes of having that happiness before I die. I 
thank God I hold out to a miracle almost ; for 1 am 
better in my hc&lti now than I was many pears ago 
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Lord Bolingbroke is in France, writing, I am told, 
the " History of hia Own Time he i» well. You 
will please to make my compliments to lord Orrery 
and Dr. Delany. 

I have many things to say, which in prudence I 
must defer. 

1 shall conclude with my hearty prayers to Al- 
mighty God to preserve your most valuable life for 
many years, as you are a public blessing to your 
country and a friend to all mankind ; and to assure 
you that I am, with sincerity, dear sir, your most 
affectionate and most faithful humble servant, 

John Baubkr. 


PROM DR. KINO. 

St. Mary Hall, Oxford, June *4, 1737 
Sin, — I do not know for what reason the worthy 
gentlemen of the post-office intercepted a letter 
which 1 did myself the honour to write to you about 
two months ago. I cannot remember I said any- 
thing that could give them the least offence. I 
did not mention the new halfpence ; 1 did not praise 
the royal famly; I did not blame the prime-minister; 
I only returned you my thanks for a very kind letter 
I had just then received from you. It is true 1 en- 
closed in that letter a printed paper called “ Common 
Sense, ° in which the author proposes a new scheme 
of government to the people of Corsica, advising 
to make their king of the same stuff of which the 
Indians make their gods. 1 I thought to afford you 
some diversion : but perhaps it was this made the 
whole packet criminal. 

I have this day received a letter from Mrs. White- 
way, in which she tells me that I am to expect the 
manuscript by lord Orrery. I will have the pleasure to 
wait on him as soon as I can do it without crossing the 
Irish channel : as soon as I receive the papers you shall 
hear from me again. I shall have an opportunity of 
writing fully to you by Mr. Deane Swift, who pro- 
poses to set out for Ireland the next vacation. In 
making mention of this gentleman I cannot help re- 
commending him to your favour. I have very nar- 
rowly observed his conduct ever since I hare been 
here ; and I can, with great truth, give him the 
character of a modest, sober, ingenious young mail. 
He is a hard student, and will do an honour to 
the society of which he is now a member. 

Mrs. White way says that, notwithstanding all your 
complaints, you are in good health and in good 
spirits. What think you of making a trip to Eng- 
land this fine season, and visiting our Alina Mater t 
I can offer you an airy cool room during the sum- 
mer and a warm bedchamber in the winter ; and 
I will take care that your mutton commons shall 
be kept long enough to be tender. If you will 
accept of this invitation I promise to meet you 
at Chester, and to conduct you to king Edward's 
lodgings: and then St. Mary Hall may boast of a 
triumvirate that is not to be matched in any part of 
the learned world, sir Thomas More, Erasmus, and 
the Drapier. Believe me to be, with the greatest es- 
teem, sir, your most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, William Kino. 


FROM DR. KINO TO MRS. WIHTEWAY. 

SI. Mary Hall. Oxoo, June 24, 17.77, 
Madam, — I have this day the favour of your letter 
of the 14th, which hath given me great pleasure: 
however, I could not help bestowing some male- 
dictions on those gentlemen at the post-office who 
have been so impertinent as to intercept our cor- 
* This paper was written by Dr. Kiuu himself. 
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• respondeuce ; for you ought to have received another 
letter from me, with one enclosed for our friend, iu 
some few days after you had the packet from Hartley. 
This was in answer to the letter you mention, which 
! I got the very next day (as well as I remember) after 
| Hartley went from London. 

As soon as 1 hear of iny lord Orrery's arrival on 
this side the water I will wait on him to receive the 
, papers. The moment they are put into my hands I 
; will write you again. 

I do not know why the dean’s friends should think 
I it derogatory either to his station or character to 
print the history by subscription, considering how 
j the money arising by the sale of it is to be applied. 
I am not for selling the copy to a bookseller : for, 
unless a sufficient caution be taken, the bookseller, 
when he is master of the copy, will certainly print 
; it by subscription, and so have all the benefit which 
the dean refuses. But I shall be better able to send 
you my thoughts of this matter when I have talked 
with some of my friends who have had more deal- 
ings in this way than I have. 

And have you at last got store of copper halfpence, 
and are content to give us gold and silver in exchange 
; for this new coin t This serves to verify an observa- 
tion I have frequently made, that the grossest im- 
position on the public will go down, if the managers 
have hut patience to try it twice, and art enough to 
give it a new name. The excise scheme, which 
made such a noise here a few years ago, passed here 
last winter with little opposition, under a new shape 
and title. How would the ghost of Wood triumph 
over the drapier, and rattle his copper chains, if 
the spectre were permitted to meet him in his walks t 
But 1 am unawares running into politics, without 
j considering that these reflections may occasion the 
loss of my letter. I have therefore done with your 
1 copper. 

You cannot imagine how greatly I am vexed and 
disappointed that I have been so long obliged to keep 
back my conversation-piece.* I have, in this respect, 
wholly complied with the reasoning, or rather with 
. the humours, of some of my friends. They were 
I willing to try their skill in accommodating my 
! Irish affairs ; in which, after all, I believe they will 
be disappointed as much os I have been: for the 
adversaries I have to deal with proceed on a prin- 
ciple that will hear no reason, and do no good, not 
even to themselves, if others are at the same time 
to receive any benefit by the bargain. How- 
ever, since you seem so earnestly to desire a second 
view of this work, 1 will send you a book by Mr. 
Swift, who intends to go from hence about ten days 
or a fortnight hence. You will be so kind as to keep 
it in your hands until the publication. 

As I think it proper to write a postscript in your 
letter to a certain person that must be nameless, 
and finding 1 have but room for my address to him, 

I will say no more to you now than I am, and 
always must be, madam, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, William Kino 

P.S. To the gentleman of the post-office who inter- 
cepted my last letter addressed to Mrs. Whiteway, 
at her house in Abbey-street, together with a letter 
enclosed and addressed to the dean of St. Patrick's. 
Sih, — when you have sufficiently perused this letter, 

1 beg the favour of you to scud it to the lad) to 
whom it is directed. I shall not take it ill though 
I you should not give yourself the trouble to seal it 
again. If anything 1 have said about the copper 

| • Mcaniug •* The Ttsut," a satire, in which Dr. King m>Ai)nl 

I many of the jhtsous with whom lie wju engaged iu an Irish 
I lawsuit. 
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halfpence and excise should offend you, blot it out. 
I shall think myself much obliged to you if at the 
same time you will be pleased to send Mrs. White* 
way those letters which are now in your hands, with 
such alterations and amendments as you think pro- 
per. I cannot believe that your orders will justify 
you in detaining letters of business : for as you arc a 
civil officer, I conceive you have not a licence to 
rob on the highway. If 1 happen to be mistaken, 
of which I shall be convinced if this letter should 
be likewise intercepted, I will hereafter change my 
address and enrol you and your superior in my 
catalogue of heroes. 


FROM MR. LEWIS. 

London, June 30. 1737. 

Oct friend Pope tells me you could wish to revive a 
correspondence with some of your old acquaintances, 
that you might not remain entirely ignorant of what 
passes in this country : on this occasion I would offer 
my self with pleasure if I thought the little trifles that 
come to my knowledge could in the least contribute 
to your nmusement; but, as you yourself judge very 
rightly, I am too much out of the world, and see 
things at too great a distance ; and besides this, my 
age, and the use I have formerly made of my eyes in 
writing by candlelight, have now reduced me almost 
to blindness, and 1 see nothing less than the pips of 
the cards, from which I have some relief iu a long 
winter evening. However, to show my dear dean 
how much I love him, I have taken my pen in my 
hand to scratch him out a letter, though it be little 
more than to tell him most of those he and I used to 
converse with are dead ; but I am still alive, and 
lead a poor animal life. Lord Masham is much in 
the same way : he has married his son, and boards 
with him : the lady is the daughter of Salway Win- 
liington, and they all live lovingly together ; the old 
gentleman walks a-foot, which makes me fear that 
he has made settlements above his strength. I regret 
the loss of Dr. Arbuthnot every hour of the day : he 
was the best-conditioned creature that ever breathed, 
and the most cheerful ; yet his poor son George is 
under the utmost dejection of spirits, almost to a 
degree of delirium; his two sisters give affectionate 
attendance, and I hope he will grow better. Sir 
William Wyndham mukes the first figure in parlia- 
ment, and is one of the most amiable men in the 
world : he is very happy in his wife lady Blandford ; 
but I fear his eldest son will not come into his mea- 
sures : this may create him some uneasiness. 

Lord Bathurst is in Gloucestershire, where he 
plants, transplants, and unplants : thus he erects an 
employment for himself independent of a court. 

I have the happiness to live near lord Oxford, who 
continues that kiudness and protection to me that l 
had from his father. God Almighty has given him 
both the power and the will to support the numerous 
family of his sister, which has been brought to ruin 
by that unworthy man lord Kiunoul. 

Now 1 name him, l mean lord Oxford, let me ask 
vou if it be true that you are going to print a •* II is- 
oryr of the Four last Years of the Queen T' if it is, 
will not you let me see it before you send it to the 
press 1 Is it not poosible that 1 may suggest some 
•Jungs that you inay have omitted, and give you rea- 
sons for leaving out others T The scene is changed 
since that period of time : the conditions of the peace 
of Utrecht have been applauded by most part of man- 
kind, even in the two houses of parliament : should 
not matters rest here, at least for some timet I 
presume your great end is to do justice to truth ; the 
second point may perhaps he to make a compliment 
to the Oxford family: permit me to say as to the 


first, that, though you know perhaps more than 'any 
oue man, I may possibly contribute a mite ; and, 
with the alteration of one word, viz. by inserting 
parva instead of tragna, apply to my self that passage 
of Virgil, et quorum para parva fui. As to the second 
point, I do not conceive your compliment to lord 
Oxford to be so perfect as it might be, unless you 
lay the manuscript before him, that it may be con- 
sidered here. 

Our little captain blusters, reviews, and thinks he 
governs the world, when in reality he docs nothing, 
for the first minister stands possessed of all the regal 
power : the latter prates well in the house, and by 
corruption is absolute master of it: as to other mat- 
ters, his foreign treaties are absurd, and his manage- 
ment of the funds betrays a want of skill : he has 
a low way of thinking. My dear dean, adieu ; be- 
lieve me to be, what 1 really am, most affectionately 
yours, Erasmus Lewis. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover street, July 4. 1737. 

Good Mr. Dean, — Your letter of Juuc 14th, in an- 
swer 'to mine of the 7th of April, is come to my 
hands ; and it is with no small concern that 1 have 
read it, and to find that you seem to have formed a 
resolution to put the «* History of the Four Inst Y'eara 
of the Queen " to the press ; a resolution taken with- 
out giving your friends, and those that are greatly 
concerned, some notice, or suffering them to have 
time and opportunity to read the papers over and to 
consider them. I hope it is not too late yet, and that 
yon will be so good as to let seine friends see them 
before they are put to the press ; and as you propose 
to have the work printed here, it will he easy to give 
directions to whom you will please to give the liberty 
of seeing them ; I beg I may he one : this request I 
again repeat to you, and I hope you will grant it. I 
do not doubt but there arc many who will persuade 
you to publish it; but they are not proper judges : 
their reasons may be of different kinds, and their 
motives to press on this work may be quite different 
and perhaps concealed from you. 

I ain extremely sensible of the firm love and regard 
you had for my father, and have for his memory ; 
and upon that account it is that I now renew my 
request that you would at least defer this priming 
until you have had the advice of friends. You have 
forgot that you lent me the history to read when 
you were in England, since my father died ; I do 
remember it well. I would ask your pardon for 
giving you this trouble ; but upon this affair 1 am 
so nearly concerned, that if I did not my utmost to 
prevent it I should never forgive mjself. 

I am extremely obliged to you for your good and 
kind concern for me and my family. My wife desires 
your acceptance of her most humble service ; my 
daughter desires the same ; they both are sensible of 
your good wishes for them. I am, with true esteem 
and respect, dear sir, your obliged and most affec- 
tionate humble servant, Oxford. 


MR. POPE TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

July 1*. 1737. 

My Lord, — The pleasure you gave me in acquaint- 
ing me of the dean's better health is one so truly 
great as might content even your own humanity ; 
and, whatever my sincere opinion and respect of 
your lordship prompts me to wish from your hands 
for myself, your love for him makes me happy. 
Would to God my weight, added to yours, could 
turn his inclinations to this side, that I might love to 
enjoy him here through your means, and flatter my- 
self it was partly through my own ! But this 1 fear 
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will never be the case • and I think it more probable 
his attraction will draw me on the other side, which, 
I proteat, nothing less than a probability of dying at 
sea, consilering the weak frame of my breast, would 
have hindered me from two years past. In short, 
whenever I think of him, it is with the vexation 
of all impotent passions, that carry us out of our- 
selves only to spoil our quiet and make us return 
to a resignation, which is the most melancholy of all 
virtues. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

July 23, 1737. 

Dear Stn, — If I were to tell you who inquire for 
you, and what they say of you, it would take up 
inure paper than 1 have in my lodgings and more 
time than I stay in town. Yet London is empty ; 
nut dusty, for we have had rain; not dull, for Mr. 
Pope is in it; not noisy, for we have no cars ;* not 
troublesome, for a man may walk quietly about the 
streets ; in short, it is just as I would have it till 
Monday, and then I quit St. Paul's for my little 
ctiurch at Marston. 

Your commands are obeyed long ago; Dr. King 
has his cargo, 6 Mrs. Barber her conversation,' and 
Mr. Pope his letters. To-morrow 1 pass with him 
at Twickenham; the olim tneminiut will be our 
feast. Leave Dublin and come to us. Mclhinks 
there are many stronger reasons for it than hereto- 
fore ; at least I feel them : and I will say with Mac- 
beth, Would thou could’st! 

My health is greatly mended ; so I hope is yours ; 
write to me when you can in your best health and 
utmost leisure ; never break through that rule. Can 
friendship increase by absence 1 Sure it does; at 
least mine rises some degrees, or seems to rise : try 
if it will fall by coming nearer ; no, certainly it can- 
not be higher. Yours most affectionately, 

OKI BBT. 

TO MR. LEWIS 

July 23, 17J7. 

Dr ah Friend, — W hile any of those who used to write 
to me were alive I always inquired after you. But 
since your secretaryship in the queen’s time I be- 
lieved you were so glutted with the office that you 
had not patience to veuture ou a letter to an absent 
useless acquaintance ; and I find I owe yours to ray 
lord Oxford. The history you mention was written 
above a year before the queen’s death. I left it 
with the treasurer and lord Bolingbroke when 1 
first came over to take this deanery. 1 returned in 
less than a month ; but the ministry could not agree 
about printing it. It was to conclude with the peace. 
I stayed in London above nine mouths ; but not 
being able to reconcile the quarrels between those 
two, I went to a friend in Berkshire, and, on the 
queen’s death, came hither for good and all. I am 
confident you read that history ; as this lord Oxford 
did, as he owns in his two letters, the last of which 
reached me not above ten days ago. You know, on 
the queen’s death, how the peace and all proceedings 
were universally condemned. This I knew would 
be done ; and the chief cuuse of my writing was, 
not to let such a queen and ministry lie under such 
a load of infamy, or posterity be so ill informed, Ac. 
Lord Oxford is iu the wrong to be in pain about his 
his father’s character, or his proceedings in his 
ministry ; which is so drawn that his greatest ad- 
mirers will rather censure me for partiality ; neither 
can he tell me anything material out of his papers 

• Alluding to the Irish cars- 

H The Miv of " The Hi -lory of the Four lust Years. 

• The “* Treatise on Polite Converaatksi.' 


which 1 was not then informed of; nor do I know 
anybody but yourself who could give mo more light 
than what 1 then received ; for 1 remember 1 often 
consulted with you, and took memorials of inuny 
important particulars which you told me, as 1 did of 
others, for four years together. 1 can find no way 
to have the original delivered to lord Oxford or to 
you ; for the person who has it will not trust it out 
of his hands ; but 1 believe would be coutcuted to 
let it be read to either of you, if it could be done 
without letting it out of his hands, 11 although per- 
haps that may be too late. If my health would have 
permitted me for some years past to have ventured 
as fur as London I would have satisfied both my 
lord and you. I believe you know that lord Boling- 
broke is now busy iu France writing the “ History of 
his Own Time ;” and how much he grew to hate the 
treasurer you know too well ; and 1 know how much 
lord Bolingbroke hates his very memory. This is 
what the present lord Oxford should be in most pain 
at, not about me. I have had my share of afiliclion 
sufficient in the loss of Dr. Arbuthnot and poor 
Gay and others; and 1 heartily pity poor lord Ma- 
sham. I would fsin know whether his son be a va- 
luable young man ; because I much dislike his 
education. When i was last among you sir William 
Wyudham was in a bad state of health ; I always 
loved him, and I rejoice to hear from you the figure 
he makes. But I know so little of what passes that 
I never heard of lady Blundford, his present wife. 

Lord Bathurst used to write to me, but has 
dropped it some years. Pray is Charles Ford yet 
alive t for he has dropped roe too ; or perhaps my 
illness has hindered me from provoking his remem- 
brance ; for I have been long in a very bad condi- 
tion. My deafness, which used to be occasional and 
for a short time, has stuck by me now several mouths 
without remission; so that I am unfit for any con- 
versation except one or two Stentors of either sex ; 
and my old giddiness is likewise become chronical, 
atlhough not in equal violence with my former short 
fits. 

I was never so much deceived in any Scot as by 
that execrable lord Kinuoul, whom I loved ex- 
tremely, and now detest beyond expression. 

You say so little of yourself that 1 know not whe- 
ther you are in health or sickness, only that you lead 
a mere animal life ; which, with nine parts in ten, is 
a sign of health. I find you have not, like me, lost 
your memory, nor I hope your sense of hearing, 
which is the greatest loss of any, and more comfort- 
less than even being blind ; 1 mean in the article of 
company. Writing no longer amuses me, for 1 can- 
not think. I dine constantly at home in my cham- 
ber with a grave housekeeper whom 1 call sir 
Robert ; and sometimes receive one or two frienda 
and a female cousin, with strong, high, tenor voices. 

I am, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, July 23, 173V. 

I sent a letter to you some weeks ago, which my 
lord Orrery enclosed in one of his, to which I re 
ceived as yet no answer ; but it will be time enough 
when his lordship goes over, which will be, as he 
hopes, in about ten days, and then he will take with 
him all the letters 1 preserved of yours, which are 
not above twenty-five. I find there is a great chasm 

• As, a little before this period, the great abilities of Dr 
Swift hail t>egun to fail, he had, in outer to "lutiiy some of his 
acquaintance, railed lor “The History of the Four last Veers 
of the Queen s R< i.u ' once or twice out of his friend's liamis, 
and lent it abroad ; by which means part of the contents weie 
whispered about the town. and several hud preteuded iu have 
read It who perhaps bud not mu one line o: it. 
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of some years, but the dates are more early than my 
two last journeys to England, which makes me 
imagine that in one of those journeys I carried over 
another cargo. But I cannot trust my memory half 
an hour; and my disorders of deafness and giddi- 
ness increase daily. So that I am declining as fast 
as it is easily possible for me if I were a dozen years 
older. 

We have had your volume of letters, which I am 
told are to be printed here. Some of those who 
highly esteem you, and a few who know you per- 
sonally, arc grieved to find you make no distinction 
between the English gentry of this kingdom and the 
savage old Irish (who are only the vulgar, and some 
gentlemen who live inthe Irish parts of the kingdom), 
but the English colonies, who are three parts in four, 
ore much more civilised than many counties in Eng- 
land, and speak better English, and are much better 
bred. And they think it very hard that an Ameri- 
can, who is of the fifth generation from England, 
should be allowed to preserve that title only because 
we have been told by some of them that their names 
are entered in some parish in London. I have three 
or four cousins here who were bom in Portugal, 
whose parents took the same care, and they are all 
of them Londoners Dr. Delany, who, as I take it, 
is of an Irish family, came to visit me three days ago, 
on purpose to complain of those passages in your 
letters ; he will not allow such a difference between 
the two climates, but will assert that North Wales, 
Northumberland, Yorkshire, and the other northern 
shires, have a more cloudy, ungenial air than any 
part of Ireland. In short, I am afraid your friends 
and admirers here will force you to moke a palinody. 

As for the other parts of your volume of letters, 
my opinion is that there might be collected from them 
the best system that ever was writ for the conduct 
of human life, at least to Bhame all reasonable men 
out of their follies and vices. It is some recommenda- 
tion of this kingdom and of the taste of the people 
that you are at least as highly celebrated here as you 
are at home. If you will blame us for slavery , cor- 
ruption, atheism, and such trifles, do it freely, but 
include England, only with an addition of every other 
vice. I wish you would give orders against the cor- 
ruption of English by those scribblers who send over 
their trash in prose and verse, with abominable cur- 
tailings and quaint modernisms. I now am daily- 
expecting an end of life ; I have lost all spirit and 
every scrap of health ; I sometimes recover a little of 
my hearing, but my head is ever out of order. While 
1 have any ability to hold a commerce with you 1 
will never be silent, and this chancing to be a day 
that I can hold a pen, 1 will drag it as long as I am 
able. Pray let my lord Orrery see you often ; next 
to yourself I love no man so well ; and tell him what 
I say if he visits you. I have now done, for it is 
evening, and my head grows worse. May God al- 
ways protect you and preserve you long for a pattern 
of piety and virtue. 

Farewell, my dearest and almost only constant 
friend. I am ever, at least in my esteem, honour, 
and affection to you, what I hope you expect me to 
be, yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL TUB MAYOR. ALDER. 
MEN. SHERIFFS, AND COMMON COUNCIL OF THE 
CITY OF CORK. 

Deanery -house, Dublin, August 15, 1717. 

Gentlemen, — I received from you some weeks ago 
the honour of my freedom in a silver box, by the 
hands of Mr. Stannard,* but it was not delivered to 

• Eaton Stannard, *s>|. then records r of Dublin, and after- 
wards prime scrjeni* 


me in as many weeks more, because I suppose b« 
was too full of more important business. Since that 
time I have been wholly confined by sickness, bo that 
I was not able to return you my acknowledgment ; 
and it is with much difficulty I do it now, my head 
continuing in great disorder. Mr. Faulkner will b« 
the bearer of my letter, who sets out this morning 
for Cork. 

I could hare wished, as I am a private man, that 
in the instrument of my freedom you had pleased to 
assign your reasons for making choice of me. 1 
know it is a usual compliment to bestow the freedom 
of the city on an archbishop, or lord -chancellor, and 
other persons of great titles, merely upon account of 
their stations or power; but a private man, and a per- 
fect Stranger, without power or grandeur, may justly 
expect to find the motives assigned in the instrument 
of his freedom on what account he is thus distin- 
guished. And yet I cannot discover in the whole 
parchment scrip any one reason offered. Next, as 
to the silver box ;■ there is not so much as my name 
upon it, nor any one syllable to show it was a present 
from your city. Therefore I have, by the advice of 
friends, agreeable with my opinion, sent back the 
box and instrument of freedom by Mr. Faulkner, to 
be returned to you, leaving to your choice whether 
to insert the reasons for which you were pleased to 
give me ray freedom, or bestow the box upon some 
more worthy person whom you may have an intention 
to honour, because it will equally fit everybody. I atn 
with true esteem and gratitude, gentlemen, your 
most obedient and obliged servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. FARREN. 

Cork, September 14, 1737. 

Reverf.nd Sin, — I am favoured with yours by Mr. 
Faulkner, and am sorry the health of a man the 
whole kingdom has at heart should be so much in 
danger. 

When the box with your freedom was given the 
recorder to be presented to you, I hoped he would, 
in the name of the city, have expressed their grateful 
acknowledgments for the many services the public 
have received from you, which arc the motives that 
induced us to make you one of our citizens; and as 
they will ever remain monuments to your glory, we 
imagined it needless to make any inscription on the 
box, and especially as we have no precedents on our 
books for any such. But as so great and deserving 
a patriot merits all distinction that can be made, 1 
have, by the consent and approbation of the rouncil, 
directed the box to you, and hope what is inscribed 
upon it, although greatly inferior to what your merit 
is entitled to, will, however, demonstrate the great 
regard and respect we have for you, on account of 
the many singular services your pen and your coun- 
sel have done this poor country ; and am, revereud 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Farben, mayor. 

FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Ctrl 1 neuter, October 3, 1737, 

Dkar Mn. Dean, — That I often think of you is most 
certain, but if I should write to you as often you 
would think me extremely troublesome. I was 
alarmed some time ago with hearing that you were 
much indisposed, but if later accounts are to be de- 
pended upon you are now in perfect health. 1 should 
be heartily glad to have that news confirmed to me 
by two lines under your hand : however, 1 write to 

■ In consequence of tint letter, there van an inscription awl 
the city-arm* of Cork engraved on the t*ox. and reason* on th« 
parchment instrument for presenting him with the freedom of 
that city. 
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ou now under that supposition, for which reason I 
ave cut out a little business for you. 

That very pretty epistle which you wrote many 
years ago to lord Oxford is printed Tery incorrectly. 
I hare a copy (of which 1 send you a transcript) 
which has some very good lines in it that are not in 
the printed copy ; and besides, if you will compare 
it with the original, you will find that you left off 
without going through with the epistle. The fable 
of the ** Country and City Mouse ” is os prettily told 
as anything of that kind ever was: possibly, if you 
look oxer your papers you may find that you finished 
the whole; if not, I enjoin you as a task to go through 
with it, and I beg of you do not suffer an imperfect 
copy to stand while it is in your power to rectify it.* 
Adieu ! do me the justice to believe me most faith- 
fully and unalterably yours. 


TO MR. COPE. 

Deaivry-hou*e, November 11, 1737. 
Sir, — I was just going to write to you when your 
clerk brought me your note for 36/., which was more 
by a third port than I desired, and for which I 
heartily thank you. I have been used since my 
illness to hear so many thousand lies told of myself 
and others, and so circumstantially, that my head 
was almost turned ; and if I gave them any credit it 
was because one thing I knew perfectly, that we 
differed entirely in our opinions of public manage- 
ment. I did and do detest the lowering of the gold, 
because I saw a resolution seven years old of your 
house of commons of a very different nature, and 
have since seen tracts against it, which to me were 
demonstrations ; and am assured, ns well as know 
by experience, that I have not received a penny ex- 
cept from you. However, although I know you to 
bo somewhat of what we call a giber, yet I am con- 
vinced by your assertions that I was ill informed ; 
and yet wc differ so much in the present politics 
that I doubt it will much affect the good will you 
formerly seemed to bear me. I grant that the bishops, 
the people in employments of all kinds who receive 
salaries, and some others, will not lose a penny by 
lowering the money, because they roust still have 
their pay ; and if your estate be set much under 
value you will he no sufferer, though I aud thou- 
sands of others will soundly feel the smart, and par- ' 
ticularly the lower clergy, who I find arc out of 
everybody’s good graces, but for what reasons I 
know not. 1 hear your house is forming a bill* j 
against all legacies to the church or any public cha- 
rity, which puts me under a great difficulty, because 
by my will I have bequeathed my whole fortune to 
build and endow an hospital for lunatics and idiots/ 

I wish I had any certainty in that matter. You mis- 
took me in one expression : what I said was, that I 
wished all who were for lowering the gold were low- 
ered to the dust; and I might explain it so that it 
would bear the sense of causing them to repent in | 
dust and ashes. I am, sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, Jonathan Swut. 

• On the buck of the original letter Dr. Swift has observed 
mat upon receiving it he added twenty lines tn the poem. It 
U In imitation of tne «ixth satire of the Mrcond hook ot Horace, 
and is printed with the additional lines in the woik* of Pope. 

1 This hill did not pass. 

* The dean drew up a petition to the house of lords in Ire- 
land to he excepted in the heads of the bill for a mortmain art, 
then in agitation, that he might he at liberty t«> fulfil his bene- 
volent intention : but the bill did not pass. The hospital (en- 
dowed by Dr. Swift's legacy of lo.noo/.) was incoqiorated by 
charter in August, 1746. By a printed statement in 1770 it a^ 
pears that, by the addition «’.f other legacies, the trustees were 
run bird at that time to admit thirty-four patient* on the e»U- 
blUhrnent; and had also hixteen hoarders under cure, at the 
rote of thirty guineas a year for each- 


PROM LORD MOUNTJOY.* 

November 17, 17S7. 

Sir, — I shall with great pleasure bring in your pe. 
tition to-morrow, the house of lords not sitting until 
then ; but 1 find there is a small mistake in point of 
form, which will be proper to be set right before tbo 
petition shall be presented.* 

You mention the bill as if it would certainly pass, 
and he transmitted into England ; instead of which 
I must beg the favour of you to say that “ there are 
heads of a bill depending now before your lordships' 
committee, in order to prevent,” &c. «&c. ; for until 
such time as it shall have gone through that no one 
can declare the fate of it. 

I should not be so impertinent as to pretend to 
direct you in this, but that I apprehend you did not 
know the progress the bill has taken ; if y ou will get 
it written over again my servant shall wait to bring 
it to me, and 1 shall take care, os soon as the petition 
is received, to have a clause ready, in pursuance of 
it, to except your charity. I am, with great respect, 
sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Mountjoy. 


FROM MR. FORD. 

November Si, 1737. 

I Cannot help putting you in mind of me sometimes, 
though I am sure of having no return. I often read 
your name in the newspapers, but hardly have any 
other account of you, except when I happen to see 
lord Orrery. He told me the lost time that you had 
been ill, but were perfectly recovered. 

I hear they are going to publish two volumes more 
of your works. I see no reason why all the pam- 
phlets published at the end of the queen’s reign 
might not be inserted. Your objection of their being 
momentary things will not hold. 4 ‘ Killing no Mur- 
der,” and many other old tracts, are still read with 
pleasure, not to mention “Tully's Letters,” which 
have not died with the times. My coinfort is, they 
will some time or other be found among my books 
with the author’s name, and posterity obliged with 
them. I have been driven out of a great house, 
where I had lodged between four and five years, by 
new lodgers, with an insupportable noise, and have 
taken a little one to myself in a little court, merely 
for the sake of sleeping in quiet. It is in St. James’a- 
place, and called Little C.’lcveland-court. I believe 
you never observed it; for I never did, though I 
iodged very near it, till I was carried there to see the 
house I have taken. Though conches come in, it 
consists of but six houses in all. Mine is but two 
stories high, contrived exactly as 1 would wish, as I 
seldom cat at home. The ground-floor is of small 
use to me, for the fore parlour is flung into the entry, 
and makes a magnificent London hall. The bark 
one, by their ridiculous custom of tacking a closet 
almost of the same bigness to it, is so dark that I 
can hardly sec to read there in the middle of the day. 
Up one pair of Btairs I have a very good dining-room, 
which on the second floor is divided into two, and 
makes room for my whole family, a man and a maid, 
both at board wages. Over my bedchamber is my 
study, the pleasantest part of the house, from whence 
you have a full view of Buckingham-housc and all 
that part of the park. My furniture is clean and new, 
but of the cheapest things I could find out. The 
most valuable goods I have are two different prints 
of you. I am still in great hopes I shall one day 
have the happiness of seeing yon in it. 

• William Stewart, viwnual Mountjoy. created carl of Blew 
*in£ton December 7. 1745. 

*> The dean's petition to l>e excepted from the mortmain-bill 
in case it -tumid |r«. 
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Everybody agrees the queen’s death was wholly 
owing to her own fault. She had a rupture, which 
she would not discover; and the surgeon who opened 
her navel declared if he had known it two days 
sooner she should have been walking about the next 
day. By her concealing her distemper they gave her 
strong cordials for the gout in her stomach, which 
did her great mischief. The king is said to have 
given her the first account of her condition: she bore 
it with great resolution, and immediately sent for the 
rest of her children, to take formal leave of them, but 
absolutely refused to see the prince of Wales ; nor 
could the archbishop of Canterbury, when he gave 
her the sacrament, prevail on her, though she said 
she heartily forgave the prince. It is thought her 
death will be a loss, at least in point of ease, to some 
of the ministers. 

Since Lewis has lost his old wife he has had an 
old maiden niece to live with him, continues the 
same life, takes the air in his coach, dines moderately 
at home, aud sees nobody. 

It was reported, and is still believed by many, that 
sir Robert Walpole, upon the loss of his, made Miss 
Bkirret an honest woman ; but if it be so the marriage 
is not yet owued. 

That you may, in health and happiness, see many 
30th of Novembers, is the most sincere and hearty 
wish of yours, &c. C. Ford. 

If jou will be so kind as to let me hear from you 
once again, yuu may either direct to me at the 
Cocoa-tree, or to Little Cleveland-court, in St. 
Jamcs's-place. 


FROM THE CHEVAF.IF.R RAMSAY. 

Paris, November 89, 1757. 

Reverend Sir, — I received only some weeks ago 
the works you were pleased to send me, and have 
perused them with new pleasure. I still find in them 
all the marks of that original genius and universal 
beneficence which compose your character. I cannot 
send you in return any such valuable compositions 
of mine, but you will receive by the first ships that 
go for Ireland my “ History of the Mareschal de Tu- 
renne,*' the greatest French hero that ever was. I 
shall be glad to know your opinion of the per- 
formance. 

I am, with the greatest respect, veneration, and 
friendship, dear sir, your most humble and most 
obedient servant, The Chevalier Ramsay. 

Pray allow ine to assure Mr. Sican of my most hum- 
ble respects. 

If you have any commands for me in this country 
or for any of your friends, pray direct for me, under 
a cover, A son aftesse montcigneur Is compte 
d'Erreux , general de la carallerie a Paris . 


FROM LORD BATIIURST. 

Searcliffi* Farm, December (, 1737. 
Dear Sir, — I received a letter from you at Ciren- 
cester, full of life and spirits, which gave me singular 
satisfaction; but those complaints you make of the 
deplorable state of Ireland made me reflect upon the 
condition of England, and I am incliucd to think it 
is not much better; possibly the only difference is 
that we Bhall be the last devoured.* I have attended 
parliament many years, and never found that I could 
do any good ; I have therefore entered upon a new 
scheme of life, and am determined to look after my 
own atfairs a little. I am now in a small farm-house 
in Derb) shire, and my chief busiuess is to take care 
that my agents do not impose upon my tenants. I 
am for letting them all good bargains, that my rents 

» The I'roniihr of Polyphonic to tTly^ar*. 


may be paid as long ns any rents can be paid ; and 
when the time comes that there is no money, they 
arc honest fellows, and will bring me in what corn 
and cattle I shall want. I want no foreign commo- 
dities ; my neighbour the duke of Kingston has im- 
ported one,* but I do nut thiuk it worth the carriage 

I passed through London in iny way here, aud 
everybody wondered I could leave them, they were 
so full of speculations upon the great event which 
lately happened ; b but I am of opinion some time 
will be necessary to produce any consequences. 
Some consequences will certaiuly follow ; but time 
must ripen matters for them. I could send you many 
speculations of my own aud others upon this subject, 
but it is too nice a subject for me to handle in a post 
letter. It is not every body who ought to have liberty 
to abuse their superiors; if a man has so much wit 
as to get the majority of mankind on his side he is 
often safe ; or if he is known to have talents that can 
make an abuse stick close he is still safer. You 
may say where is the occasion of abusing an) body t 
I never did in my life ; but you have often told truth 
of persons who would rather you had abused them 
in the grossest manner. 

I may say in parliament that we are impoverished 
at home and rendered contemptible abroad, because 
nobody will care to call upon me to prove it ; but I 
do not know wbether I may venture to put that in a 
letter, at least in a letter to a disaffected person : 
such you will be reputed as long as you live ; after 
your death perhaps you may stand rectus in curia. 

1 met our friend Pope in town ; he is as Bure to be 
there in a bustle os a porpus in a storm. He told 
me that he would retire to Twickenham for a fort- 
night ; but I doubt it much. Since I found by your 
last that your hand and your head ate both in so 
good a condition, let me hear from )ou sometimes. 
And do not be discouraged that I stud you nothing 
worth reading now. 1 have talked with nobody for 
some time past but fanners aud ploughmen; when 
1 come into good company again 1 may possibly be 
less insipid ; but in whatever condition 1 am I shall 
always be most ambitious of jour friendship and 
most desirous of your esteem, being most faithfully 
and sincerely, dear sir, your obedient humble ser- 
vant, Bathurst. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

Deanery-houae, December 15, 1737. 

Mr. Faulkner, — The short treatise that I here send 
you enclosed was put into my hands by a very worthy 
person [Alexander Macaulay, esq.J, of much ancient 
learning, as well as knowledge in the laws of both 
kingdoms. He is likewise a most loyal subject to 
king George, and wholly attached to the lluuovcr 
family, and is a gentleman of as many virtues us I 
have anywhere inet. However, it seems he cannot 
be blind or uncouccmed at the mistaken conduct 
of his country in a point of the highest importance 
to its welfare. He has learnedly shown, from the 
practice of all wise nations in past and late ages, 
that tillage was the great principle and foundation of 
th.dr wealth, and recommends the practice of it to 
this kingdom with the most weighty reasons. He 
mentions the prodigious sums sent out yearly for 
importing all sorts of corn, in the miserable money- 
less condition we are now in. To which I cannot 
but add that, in reading the resolutions of the last 
sessions, I have observed in several papers that the 
honourable house of commons seem to he of the 
same sentiment, although the increase of tillage may 

* Madame la Touche, a French lady. 

k The death nf queen I'vuliM, ou Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 2l). 1737. 
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hr of advantage to the clergy, whom I conceive to 
he as loyal a body of men to the present king and 
family as any in the nation ; and by the great pro- 
vidence of CJod it is so ordered that, if the clergy he 
fairly dealt with, whatever increases their mainte- 
nance will more largely increase the estates of the 
landed meti and the profits of their farmers. 

I desire you, Mr. Faulkner, to print the treatise 
in a fair letter and a good paper. I am your faithful 
friend and servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO DR. CLANCY. 

Deanery-boose, Giristmas-day, 1737. 
Sir, — Some friend of mine lent me a comedy,* which 
I am told wai written by you : I read it carefully, 
with much pleasure, on account both of the charac- 
ters and the moral. I have no interest with the 
people of the plsyhouse, else 1 should gladly re- 
commend it to them. I send you a small present,** 
in such gold as will not give you trouble to change ; 
for I much pity your loss of sight, 0 which if it pleased 
God to let you enjoy, your other talents might have 
been your honest support, and have eased you of 
your present confinement. I am, sir, your well- 
wishing friend and humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

I know not who lent me the play; if it came from 
you I will send it back to-morrow. 

This letter and the packet were scaled with the head 
of Socrates. 


FROM LADY nOWTH. 

Docoml*r 2«, 1737. 

Dear Sir, — Knowing you to he very poor I hare 
sent you a couple of wild-ducks, a couple of par- 
tridges, a 9ide of Tension, and some plover, which 
will help to keep your house this Christmas. You 
may make a miser's feast, and drink your blue-eyed 
nymph* in a bumper, as we do the drapier; and 
when these are out let me know', and you shall have 
a fresh supply. I have sent them by a blackguard, 
knowing you to be of a very generous temper, 
though very poor. My lord and husband joins with 
me in wishing you a merry Christmas, and many of 
them ; and am sincerely your affectionate friend and 
sea-nymph. 

If I signed my name, and the letter should be found, 
you and I might be suspected. 


FROM DR. CLANCY. 

December *7. 1737. 

Reverend Sir, — When I strive to express the 
thorough nense I have of your humanity and good- 
uess, my attempt ceases in admiration of them. You 
have favoured my peiformance with some degree of 
approbation, and you have considered my unfor- 
tunate condition by a mark of your known bene- 
volence ; from my very soul I sincerely thank you. 
That approbation, which in some more happy periods 
of ray life would have made me proud even to vanity, 
has now in my distress comforted and soothed my 
misery. 

If I did not fear being troublesome I should do 
myself the honour of waiting upon you if you will 

• " The Sharper,” the principal character of which perfonn- 
mnee was dcsiipjnl to represent colonel Chartres 

h Tliis pocket contained live pounds in small pieces of gold of 
different kinds, of which the largest did not exceed the value 
uf five shillings. 

• Dr. Clancy had pursued the study of physic, and was pa- 
tronised by Dr Helsham ; but having lost his tight by a cold in 
1737, ticfore he could regularly engage in the busiacH of his 
proles ion. he kept a Latin school for his support. 

A Lailv Iliwrth bavin* very sparkling ulue-sjrey eves. Dr. 
Swift used to dLdipguUh her by tlic name of " the blue eyed 
nymph.” 

you if. 
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bo pleased to permit me to do so. At any time 1 
am ready to obey your command; and am, with the 
utmost respect and gratitude, sir, your most obliged 
humble servant, Mic. Clancy. 

TO MR FAULKNER. 

Deanery -house, Dublin, January 6, 173*. 
Si*, — I bare often mentioned to you an earnest de- 
sire I had, and still have, to record the merit and 
service* of the lord-mayor, Humphrey French, whom 
I otten desired, after his mayoralty, to give me an 
account of many passages that happened in his 
mayoralty, and which he has often put otf on the 
pretence of his forgetfulness, but in reality of bis 
modesty: I take him to be a hero in his kind, and 
that he ought to be imitated by all his successors, as 
far as their genius can reach. 1 desire you therefore 
to inquire among all his friends whom you are ac- 
quainted with to press them to give you the par- 
ticulars of what they can remember, not only during 
the general conduct of his life, wherever he had any 
power or authority in the city, but particularly from 
Mr. Maple, who was his intimate friend, who knew 
him best, and could give the most just character of 
himself and his actions. 

When I shall have got a sufficient information of 
all these particulars, I will, although I am oppressed 
with age and infirmities, stir up all the little spirit I 
can raise to give the public an account of that great 
patriot; and propose him as an example to all future 
magistrates, in order to recommend his virtues to 
this miserable kingdom. 1 am, sir, your very humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. ALDERMAN HARDER. 

Dabttn, January 17 , 173 s. 

Mv dear old Friend,^ J have for almost three years 
past been only the shadow of my former self, with 
years and sickness, and rage against all public pro- 
ceedings, especially in this miserable oppressed 
country. I have entirely lost my memory, except 
when it is roused by perpetual subjects of vexation. 
Mr. Richardson, who is your muuager in your so- 
ciety of Londonderry, tells me he hears you are iu 
tolerable health and good spirits. I lately saw him, 
and he said he intended soon to wail ou you in Lon- 
dou. lie is a gentleman of very good abilities, and 
a member of parliament here. He comes often to 
town, and then I never fail of seeing him at the 
deanery, where we constantly drink your health. I 
have not been out of doors farther than my garden 
for several months, and, unless the summer will 
assist me, I believe there will be the end of my 
travels. Our friend Lewis has written to me onre 
or twice, and makes the same complaint that I do, 
so that yon are the heartiest person of the three. I 
luckily call to mind an affair that many of my friends 
have pressed me to. There is a church-living in 
your gift, and upon your society lands, which is now 
possessed by one Dr. Squire, who is so decayed 
that he cannot possibly live a month. This liuug, 
I am told, is about 1 JO/., or something more, a- year ; 
I remember I got it for him by the assistance of sir 
William Withers and you ; and since it is now likely 
to he so soon vacant, I insist upon it that if Dr 
Squire dies you will bestow it to Mr. William 
Dunkin, a clergyman upon whose character I have 
lately taken him into my favour. He is a gentleman 
of much wit, and the best English, ns well as Latin, 
poet in this kingdom : he has 100/. a-year from our 
university, to be continued till he is provided for. 
He is a pious regular man, highly esteemed ; but 
our bishops, like yours, have little regard for such 
accomplishments while they have any dunces of 
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nephews or cousins. I therefore charge yon to use 
your influence and authority that Mr. Dunkin may 
have this church living upon the decease of Dr. 
Squire ; because you know that my talent was a 
little (or rather too much) turned to poetry ; but he 
is wiser than I because he writes no satires, whereby 
you know well enough bow many great people I 
disobliged, and suffered by angering great people in 
favour. Farewell, my dear .friend of thirty years’ 
standing. How many friends have we lost since 
our acquaintance began ? I desire you will present 
my most humble service and respect to my lord and 
lady Oxford. I am ever, with great affection and 
esteem, dear sir, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, Jonathan Swift. 

My kind love and service to Mr. Pope when you see 
him, and to my old true friend, and youra, Mr. 
Lewis. 

To show my memory gone, I wrote this letter a week 
ago, and thought it was sent, till I found it this 
morning, which is January 28, 1738. 

TO MISS RICHARDSON. 

jAunnry 2«, 17M. 

Madam, — I must begin my correspondence by letting 
you know that your uncle is the most unreasonable 
person 1 was ever acquainted with ; and next to 
him you are the second, although 1 think impar- 
tially that you are worse than he. I never had the 
honour and happiness of seeing you, nor can ever 
expect it, unless you make the first advance by 
coming up to town, where I am confined by want 
of healfh ; and my travelling days are over. I find 
you follow your uncle’s step* by maliciously bribing 
a useless man, who can never have it in his power 
to serve or divert you. I have Indeed continued a 
very long friendship with alderman Barber, who is 
governor of the London Society about your parts; 
whereon Mr. Richardson [of Kilmacduac] came to 
the deanery, although it was not in my power to do 
him the least good office further than writing to the 
alderman. However, your uncle came to me several 
times, and I believe, after several invitations, dined 
with me once or twice. This was all the provocation 
I ever gave him, but he had revenge in his breast, 
and you shall hear how he gratified it. First, he 
was told “ that my ill stomach, and a giddiness 1 
was subject to, forced me, in some of those fits, to 
take a spoonful of usquebaugh:” he discovered 
where 1 bought it, and sent me a down bottles, 
which cost him 3 1 . He next was told “ that, as 1 
never drank malt-liquors, so I was not able to drink 
Dublin claret without mixing it with a little sweet 
Spanish wine he found out the merchant with 1 
whom I deal, by the treachery of my butler, and 
sent me twelve doxen pints of that wine, for which 
he paid 6/. But what can I say of a man who, some 
years before I ever saw him, was loading me every 
season with salmons, that surfeited myself and all my 
visitors, whereby it is plain that his malice reached 
to all my friends as well as mysclfl At last, to ! 
complete his ill designs, he must needs force his 
niece into the plot, because it can be proved that you 
are his prime minister, and so ready to encourage 
him in his bad proceedings that you have been his 
partaker and second in mischief by sending me half 
a doxen of shirts, although I never once gave you the 
least cause of displeasure. And what is worse, tho 
few ladies that come to the deanery assure me they 
never saw so tine linen, or better worked up, or 
more exactly fitted. It is a happiness they were 1 
not stockings, for then you would have known the 
length ol my foot. Upon the whole, madam, I must 
ieal so plainly as to repeat that you are more cruel 


even than your uncle ; to such a degree that, if mv 
health and a good summer can put it in my power 
to travel to Sumiuerseat, I must take that journey 
on purpose to expostulate with you for ail the un 
provoked injuries yon have done ine. 1 have seen 
some persons who live in your neighbourhood, from 
whom 1 have iuquired into your character ; but ) 
found you had bribed them all by never sending 
them any such dangerous presents ; for they swore 
to me “ that you were a lady adorned with all per- 
fections, such as virtue, prudence, wit, humour, ex- 
cellent conversation, and even good housewifery 
which last is seldom the talent of ladies iu this 
kingdom. But I take so ill your manner of treating 
me that I shall not believe one syllable of what they 
said, until 1 have it by letter under your own hand. 
Our common run of ladies here dare not read be- 
fore a man, and much less dare to write, for fear (as 
their expression is) of being exposed. So that, when 
I see any of your sex, if they be worth mending, I 
beat them all, call them names, until they leave off 
their follies and ask pardon. And therefore, be- 
cause princes are said to have long hands, I wish I 
were a prince with hands long enough to beat you 
at this distance, for all your faults, particularly your 
ill treatment of me. However, I will conclude with 
charity. May you never give me cause to change, 
in any single article, the opinion and idea I have of 
your person and qualities ! may you ever long con- 
tinue the delight of your uncle and your neighbours 
round, who deserve your good will, and of ull who 
have merit enough to distinguish you ! 

I am, with great respect and the highest esteem, 
madam, your most obedient and most obliged humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Duke- street, Westminster, February 14, 173S. 
Madam, — I must answer a letter I never received. 
The dean tells me you wrote to me ; but the seas or 
the postmasters are in possession of the manuscript. 
Should it fall iuto Curll's hands it may come into 
print, and then I must answer it in print, which 
will give me a happy opportunity of letting the 
world know how much I am your admirer and 
servant. 

I agree entirely with the person who writes three 
or four paragraphs in the dean's letter. Humour 
and wit are, like gold and silver, in great plenty in 
Ireland ; nor is there anybody that wants either but 
that abominable dean, the bane of all learning, 
sense, and virtue. I wish we had him here to 
punish him for his various offences, particularly for 
his abhorrence of the dear dear fashions of this polite 
age. Pray, madam, send him, and you will hear 
what a simple figure he will make among the great 
men of our island, who are every day improving 
themselves in all valuable qualities and noble prin- 
ciples. 

1 rejoice to hear your fair daughter is in health. 
I am, to her and you, a most obedient hum le ser- 
vant, OlIREBT. 


FROM CHEVALIER RAMSAY. 

Farit. February to, 173R. 

I send you here enclosed the bill of lading for the 
small box of books I wrote of to you some time ago. 
I shall be glad to hear you received them, much 
more to know if the perusal pleased you : no man 
having a higher idea of your talents, genius, and 
capacity, than he who is, with great respect, reve- 
reud sir, your most humble and most obedient ser- 
vant, A. Ramsay. 
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PROM MISS RICHARDSON. « 

SniumrnwAt. Pkbmuy 11, 173S. 

Sin, — 1 Mas favoured some lime ago with your most 
obliging letter, wherein you are pleased to say so 
many civil things to me that I have been altogether 
at a loss how to make proper acknowledgments for 
the honour you have done me. The commendations 
you are so good as to bestow upon me would make 
my vanity insufferable to my neighbours if I were 
not conscious that I do not deserve them ; and al- 
though I shall always account it a great unhappiness 
to me that I never have been in your company, yet 
this advantage 1 have from it, that my faults are un- 
known to you. If I have anything commendable 
about me 1 sincerely own myself indebted to you 
for it, haring endeavoured as much as I could to 
model myself by the useful instructions that are to 
be gathered from your works ; for which my sex in 
general (although I believe some of them do not 
think so) is highly obliged to you. The opinion you 
are pleased to entertain of me I fancy is owing to my 
uncle’s partiality, who has frequently been so kind 
as to take pains to make persons unacquainted with 
me think better of me than afterwards they found 1 
deserved. I have great reason to complain of his 
treatment in this particular ; but in all others I have 
met with so much kindness from him that I must 
think it my duty to lay hold of every opportunity 
that falls in my way to oblige him. Sir, you have it 
in your power to give me one, by making him a visit 
at Summerseat, where all the skill J have in house- 
keeping should be employed to have everything in 
that manner that would be most pleasing to you, 
which 1 know is the most agreeable service I could 
do for him. You are pleased to wish in your letter 
that you had hands long enough to beat me. What 
an honour and happiness would I esteem it to be 
thought worthy of your correction ! But I fear you 
would find my faults so numerous that you would 
think me one of those ladies that do not deserve to 
be mended. 

Your letter would have given me the greatest 
pleasure of anything I have ever met with, had it 
not been for the complaints you make of your 
health, which give me a most sensible concern, as 
they ought to do everybody that has any regard for 
this kingdom. 1 hope the good weather will set you 
right, and that the summer will induce you to visit 
this northern part of the world. I fear I have by 
this time tired out your patience with female imper- 
tinence, and given you too great reason to change 
the favourable thoughts you did me the honotir to 
entertain of me : I will forbear to be longer trouble- 
sonic to you, only I beg leave to add my best wishes 
for your good health, that you may live many years 
to be a blessing to mankind in general, and this 
country in particular. I am, with the highest es- 
teem and greatest respect, sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, Katii. Richakdson. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

March ft, 173ft' 

Sin, — Some of my friends wonder very much at vonr 
delaying to publish that treatise of “ Polite Con- 
versation,” &c., when you so often desired that I 
should hasten to correct the several copies you sent 
roe, which, as ill as I have been, and am still, I de- 
spatched as fast as I got them. I expect you would 
finish it immediately and send it to me ; I hope you 
have observed all the corrections. I hear you have 
not above four or five pages remaining. I find 
people think you arc too negligent ; and if yon delay 
longer what you fear mav come to pass, that the 
• Afterward Mr*. Pratt. 


English edition may come over before you have your 
own ready. I am your humble servant, 

Jonathan Smut 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dahlia, March 9. 1738. 

My dear and constant Friend, — I received yours 
of February 11th, and find with great pleasure that 
we preserve the same mutual affection we ever pro- 
fessed, as well as the same principles in church and 
state. As to what you hint, os if 1 were not cautious 
enough in making recommendations, you know I 
have conversed too long with ministers to offend 
upon that article, which I never did but once, and 
that when I was a beginner. You may remember 
that, on Mr. Addison’s desire, I applied to my lord- 
treasurer Oxford in favour of Mr. Steele, and his 
lordship gave me a gentle rebuke, which cured me 
for ever : although I got many employments for my 
friends where no objection could be made, yet 
I confess that Dr. Delany, the most eminent 
preacher we have, is a very unlucky recommender ; 
for he forced me to countenance Pilkington, intro- 
duced him to me, end praised the wit, virtue, and 
humour of him and his wife ; whereas he proved 
the fullest rogue, and she the most profligate whore 
in either kingdom. She was taken in the fact by 
her own husband : he is now suing for a divorce, 
and will not compass it; she issuing for a main- 
tenance, and he has none to give her. As to Mr. 
Richardson, his father was a gentleman, and his 
eldest brother is a dean. Their father bad 'but a 
small fortune ; your manager was the younger son ; 
he has an excellent understanding in business, with 
some share of learning ; his prudence obliges him to 
keep fair with all parties, which, in this kingdom, 
is necessary for one who has to deal with numbers, 
as the business of your society requires. It is his 
interest to deal justly with your corporation, because 
people who envy his employment would be ready 
euough to complain ; and yet, although he has a 
good estate, I have not heard him taxed with any 
unjust means in procuring it. He is a bachelor, 
like you and me, and lives with a maiden niece, 
who is a young woman of very good sense and dis- 
cretion. He is a member of the bouse of commons, 
and acts as smoothly there as he docs in the country. 

I am so long upon this because I believe it will give 
you a true notion of the man ; and if you find, by 
his management, that he gives you, who arc the 
governor, any cause of complaint, let me know the 
particulars, which I will farther inquire into. I 
must next say something of Mr. Dunkin. I 
told you he was a man of genius, and the best poet 
we have, and you know that is a trade wherein I 
have meddled too much for my quiet, as well as my 
fortune; but I find it generally agreed that he is % 
thorough churchman in all regards. His aunt, to 
whom he was legal heir, bequeathed her whole estate 
to his university, only lea\ing him an allowance of 
70/. per annum to support him till he was better 
provided for ; but I prevailed on the provost and 
fellows to make it 100/. a-year. Yesterday I sent 
for Mr. Dunkin, and catechised him strictly on his 
principles, and was fully satisfied in them by him- 
self, as I was before by many of his friends ; there- 
fore I insist that you shall think of nobody else, 
much less of Mr. Lloyd, who is not to be compared 
in any one view. Dr. Squire may linger our for 
some time, as consumptive people happen to do, but 
i» past hopes of recovery. My dear friend, I can- 
not struggle with disorders as well as you, for, as I 
am older, my deafness is verj vexatious, and my 
memory almost entirely gone, except what I retain 
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of former limes anil friends, besides frequent returns 
of that cruel giddiness which you have seen me 
under, although not as yet with so much violence. 
You, God be praised, keep your memory and hear- 
ing, and your health is much better than mine, be- 
sides the assistance of much abler physicians. If 
you know Dr. Mead pray present him with my 
most humble service and grateful acknowledgments 
of his favours. Dear Mr. Alderman, why do you 
make excuses for writing long letters! 1 now no- 
body who writes better, or with more spirit, with 
your memory as entire us a young man of wit and 
humour. I repeat that you present my most humble 
service to my lord and lady Oxford, and my old 
friend Mr. Lewis. What is become of Mr. Ford 1 
Is he alive! I never hear from him. We thank 
your good city for the present it sent us of a brace 
of monsters called blasters, or blasphemers, or bac- 
chanalians (as they are here called in print), whereof 
Worsdail the painter, and one Lints (a painter too 
as I hear), arc the leaders. Pray God bless you, my i 
dear friend, and let us have a correspondence as 
long as I live. I am ever, most dear sir, your con- , 
staut esteemer and most obedient humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift* 

I hare five old small silver medals of Caesar's, very 
plain, with the inscription : they were found in 
an old churchyard. Would my lord Oxford think 
them worth taking! 


PROM MIL ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Lomlou. March 13, 1*38. j 
Mott dear and honoured Friend, — It was with j 
great pleasure I received yours of the 9th of March, 
with the state of your health, which was the more 
agreeable as it contradicted the various reports we 
had of you ; for you remember that our newspapers j 
take the privilege of killing all persons they do not j 
like as often as they please. I have had the honour 
to be decently interred about six times in their 
weekly memoirs, which I have always read with 
great satisfaction. 

I am very well satisfied with your character of 
Mr. Duukin, and desire that he would immediately 
draw a petition in form, directed to the governor, 
&c., which petition I desire that you only would 
underwrite, with your recommendation, and a cha- 
racter of him, which you will please to Bend to me, 
to he made use of at my discretion. He need not 
come over, but inform me as soon as possible of 
Dr. Squire's death. 

I have made your compliments to lord and lady 
Oxford, who are both well, and rejoiced to hear of 
your health. They give you their thanks for your 
remembrance, and are your faithful friends. 

Ilis lordship is very well pleased with your pre- 
sent of the medals, and desires you will send them 
by the first safe hand that comes over. Is it not 
shocking that that noble lord, who has no vices 
(except buying manuscripts and curiosities may be 
called so), has not a guinea in his pocket, and is 
selling a great part of his estate to pay his debts ! 
and that estate of his produces near 20,000/. a year. 

I say, is it not shocking! Rut indeed most of our 
nobility with great estates are in the same way. My 
lord Burlington is now selling, in one article, 9000/. 
a-year in Ireland, for 200,000/., which won’t pay his 
debts. 

Dr. Mead la proud of your compliments,* ami re- 
turns his thanks anti service. 

Mr. Lewis I have not icen, but hear he is pretty 
well. 

Mr. Ford, I am told, is the most regular man 

• The d»-an lutl mode l)r. Mead r pmnil of h : ! works. 


living; for from his lodgings to the Mall — to the 
Cocoa — to the tavern — to bed, is his constant course. 

These cold winds of late have affected me ; but 
as the warm weather is coming on I hope to be 
better than I am, though I thank God I am now iu 
belter health than I have been in for many years. 
Among the other blessings I enjoy I ain of a cheer- 
ful disposition, and I laugh, and am laughed at iu 
my turn, which helps off the tedious hours. 

I hope the spring will have a good effect upon 
jou, and will help your hearing and other infirm- 
ities, and that I shall have the pleasure to hear so 
from your own hand. 

You will please to observe that I am proud of 
every occasiou of showing my gratitude to you, sir, 
to whom I must ever own the greatest obligations. 

Pray God bless you and preserve you, and believe 
me always, dear sir, your most faithful and most 
obedient humble servant, John Barber. 


FROM DR. KING TO MR. DEANE SWIFT* 

I St. Mary-hall, Oxon. March 15, 1738. 

! Sir, — I did not receive your letter of the 4th till 
t yesterday. It was sent after me to London, and 
from thence returned to Oxford. 

I am much concerned that I cannot see you before 
you go to Ireland, because I intended to have sent 
by you a packet for the dean. It bus been no fault 
of mine that he has not heard from me. I have 
written two letters for him (both enclosed to Mrs. 
While way) since I received the manuscript from 
lord Orrery. I wrote again to Mrs. Whiteway, 
when I was last week in London, to acquaint 
her that I would write to the dean by a friend 
of mine who is going for Ireland in a few days, 

I do not wonder my letters by the post have been 
intercepted, since they wholly related to the pub- 
lication of — , h which I am assured is a matter 
by no meai.a agreeble to some of our great men, nor 
indeed to some of the dean’s particular friends in 
London. In short, I have been obliged to defer this 
publication till I can have the dean’s answer to 
satisfy the objections which have been made by 
some of his friends. I had likewise a particular 
reason of my own for deferring this work a few 
months, which I have acquainted the dean with- 
I must beg the favour of you to leave behind you 
the copy of the “Toast,” at least to show it to nobody 
in Ireland ; for as I am upon the point of accom- 
modating my suit, the publication of the book would 
greatly prejudice my affairs at this juncture. Rut 
this is a caution 1 believe I needed not have given 
you. 

Your friends in the hall are all well. We are 
now very full. 

Believe me to be, sir, your most affectionate and 
most humble servant, William Kino. 

Notwithstanding jour letter I am still in some hopes 
of seeing you before yon go for Ireland. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin, Match 31, 1738. 

Mv dear good oi d Friend in the best and worst 
times, — Mr. Richardson is come to town, and stays 
only for a wind to Like shipping for Chester, from 
whence he will hasten to attend you as his governor 
in London. 1 have told you that he is a very discreet, 
prudent gentleman, and I believe your society can 
never have a better for the station he is in. I shall 
see him some time to-day or to-morrow morning, 
and shall desire, with all his modesty, that he press 
you to write me a long letter if vour health will 

» Then nt M hi mouth. 
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permit, which I believe is better than mine, for I 
have & constant giddiness in my head, and, what is 
more vexatious, as constant a deafness. I forget 
everything but old friendship and old opinions. I 
did desire you that you would, at your leisure, visit 
the few friends I have left ; I mean those of them 
with whom you have any acquaintance, as my lord 
and lady Oxford, my lord Bathurst, the countess of 
Granville, my lord aud lady Carteret, my lord Wors- 
ley, my dear friend Mr. Pope, and Mr. Lewis, who 
always loved hath you and me. My lord Mashain 
anil some others have quite dropped and forgot me. 
Is lord Mashain’a son good for anything 1 I did 
never like his disposition or education. Have you 
quite forgot your frequent promises of coming over 
hither, and pass a summer in attending your govern- 
ment in Derry and Colrane as well as your visitation 
at the deanery 1 the last must be for half the months 
of your stay. Let me know' what is become of my 
lord Bolingbroke — how and where he lives, and 
whether you ever expect he will come home. Here 
has run about a report that the duke of Ormond has 
an intention, and some countenance, to come from 
his banishment, which I would be extremely glad to 
find confirmed. That glorious exile has suffered more 
for his virtues thau ever the greatest villain did from 
the cruelest tyrant. I desire and insist that Mr. 
Dunkin may have the church-living upon Dr. Squire’s 
decease, who I am still assured cannot long hold out ; 
and I take it for granted thnt Mr. Richardson will 
have no nt j >ction against him. God preserve and 
bless you, my dear friend. I am ever, with true 
esteem and friendship, your most obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. POPF. TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

April, If 89. 

I white by the same post that I received your very 
obliging letter. The consideration that you show 
toward me, in the just apprehension that any news 
of the dean's condition might alarm me, is most kind 
and generous. The very lust post I wrote to him a 
long letter, little suspecting him in that dangerous 
circumstance. 1 was so far from fearing his health 
thnt 1 was proposing schemes and hoping possibilities 
for our meeting once more in this world. 1 am weary 
of it, and shall have one reason more, and one of the 
strongest that nature can give me (even when she is 
shaking my weak fiaine to pieces), to be willing to 
leave this world when our dear friend is on the edge 
of the other. Yet I hope, I would fain hope, he may 
yet hover a while on the brink of it, to preserve to 
this wretched age a relic and example of the last. 

FROM MR. MACAULAY.* 

April 13. 173*. 

Reverend Sib, — I have received your letter of this 
date, mid will wait upon you to-morrow morning. 
I am extremely sorry to find you meet with anything 
that affects or perplexes you. I hope I shall never 
be guilty of such black ingratitude as to omit any 
opportunity of doing you every good office in my 
power. 

I am, w’ith the greatest esteem and gratitude, rev. 
sir, jour most obliged and most obedient servaut, 
Alexander M'Aulay. 

* Author of ** A Tn*ati*oou Tillage," and of n pami'hM in 
favour of the tithes or the clergy, called Proper y Inviolable.** 
To thi* p.imphlet the dean allude, in the claim* of his will 
• here lm leave* .Mr. Macaulay *'ih«j gold t*»x in which the 
Irvdnrn ol Dublin was presented to me. u» a testimony of the 
esteem and love 1 ha* c fur him. on account of his great learn- 
UM. line n.vtuial part,, unafleeb'd J lety and benevolence, and 
hi» 'nih Ivoim si ruble zeal in defence of the legal right-* of the 

clergy, m opposition *o all their iiuprookud u|»| r>-*atou.*' 


DR. KINO TO MR. DEANE SWIFT. 

St. Mary hall. 0\ou, April 85. 1739. 
Dear Sib, — I have just received jour letter by Mr. 
Birt, for which I thank you. It is now more than a 
month since I wrote to Mrs. Whiteway to acquaint the 
dean with the difficulties I met with in regard to the 
publication of his history, and to desire his advice 
and directions in what manner 1 should proceed. 
1 have not yet had any answer, and till I receive one 
I can do nothing more. I may probably hear from 
Ireland before you leave Monmouth, iu which case 
I may trouble you with a packet. 

I am pretty much of your opinion about the old 
poets, nud perhaps may confirm you in your whimsies 
(as you call them) when l have the pleasure of seeing 
you here again. I heartily wish you a good journey 
and voyage: but methinks I can hardly excuse you 
for having been ho long absent from us. I wish you 
had returned to tins place, though for one week, be- 
cause I might have talked over with you all the affaii 
of the ** History,” about which 1 have becu much 
condemned, and no wonder, since the dean has con- 
tinually expressed his dissatisfaction that I have so 
longdelaycd the publication of it. However, 1 have 
been in no fault : on the contrary, I have consulted 
the dean’s honour and the safety of his person. In 
a word, the publication of this work, as excellent as 
it is, would involve the printer, publisher, author, 
and every one concerned, in the greatest difficulties 
if not in a certain ruin, and therefore it will be ab- 
solutely necessary to omit some of the characters. 

I thank you for the promise you make me con- 
cerning “ The Toast." 

Your friends here are all well. Believe me, dear 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

W it mam King. 


PROM MISS RICIl vRDSON TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Jk-lturbet. May 6, 1738. 

Dear Madam. — I received the favour of your letter 
last post. 1 was deprived of haviug that pleasure 
sootier by removing from Summeraeat to this place 
the beginning of last month, where 1 was sent for by 
my father to attend him in a tit of the gout, of which 
he has been very ill these three months past. My 
sister, who takes care of him and his family, being 
near the time of her ly ing-in, I trouble you with this 
account that you may know how I am engaged at 
present, which 1 fear will prevent me haviug an 
opportunity of waiting upon you before my uncle 
returns. 

I most humbly thank you for your kind invitation, 
and do heartily wish it were any way in my power 
to let you know the grateful sense 1 have of my ob- 
ligations to you. 1 hope the dean of St. Patrick's 
is very well : it would have given me infinite plea- 
sure to have had the honour of being in his company 
with you. 

When i parted with my uncle he proposed to 
mnkc but a short stay in England at this time ; and 
at his return he intended to leave nothing undone 
that he could think of to prevail with the dean and 
you to speud some time at his house this summer. 
1 hope you will be so good as to give him all the 
assistance you can to persuade the dean to take that 
jaunt : I really believe it would do him great service 
as to his health : I please myself greatly with lha 
thoughts of having ycu there, and your daughter, 
whom I believe to be a very accomplished young 
ludy, having had the happiness to be educated under 
your direction. I beg you will make my compli- 
ments to her; and be assured thnt 1 am, with great 
respect, madam, your most obedient and most humble 
| servant. Rath. RIjuamdso*. 
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Deanery-house, Dublin, iuur 8, 1738. 
Map am, — Some days ago my lord Orrery had the 
assurance to show me a letter of yours to him, where 
you did me the honour to say many things in my 
favour; I read the letter with great delight, but at 
the Kanie time I reproached his lordship for his pre- 
sumption in pretending to take a lady from me who 
hud made so many advances and confessed herself to 
be nobody’s goddess but mine. However, he had 
the boldness to assure me that he had your consent 
to take him for a husband. I therefore command 
you never to accept him without my leave, under 
my own hand and seal. And as 1 do not know any 
lady in this kingdom of so good sense or so many 
accomplishments, I have at last, with a heavy heart, 
permitted him to make himself the happiest man in 
the world ; for I know no fault in him except his 
treacherous dealing with me. 

Pray God make you happy in yourselves and each 
other, and believe me to be, with the truest esteem 
and respect, madam, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

I have neither mourning paper nor gilt at this time, 
and if I had I could not tell which 1 ought to 
choose. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

June 13. 1738. 

Dear Sir,— I am engaged to-morrow at dinner, but 
I will try to put it off, and send you word in the 
morning whether I cau meet Mrs. W hitewny or not. 
To show you what a generous rival 1 am (now I am 
sure of the lady), I should he glad to carry down a 
letter from you to my mistress on Friday. She never 
drinks any wine ; but she told me the other day, to 
do you good she would drink a bottle. I wish you 
would insist on it, that I might sec whether wine 
would alter the sweetness of her temper, for 1 am sure 
nothing else can. 

I rejoice to find there is some little amendment in 
your health, and 1 pray God to increase it. 


FROM T1IE EARL OP ORRERY. 

» June 29, 1738. 

Dear Sir, — I have but this paper left, and how can 
1 employ it better than in triumphing over my rivall 
Mca cst Lavinia cot\jux. To-raorrow Miss Hamilton 
gives me her heart and hand for ever. Do l live to 
see the day when toupets, coxeomical lords, powdered 
squires, and awkward beaux, join with the dean of 
St. Patrick’s in loss of one and the same ohject 1 
My happiness is too great, and in pity to you 1 will 
add no more than that 1 hope to see grief for this 
Iohs strongly wrote in your face even twenty years 
hence. Adieu : your geuerous rival, Orkeky. 


FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

London, July *, 1738. 

Most honoured and worthy Sir, — 1 have deferred 
answering the favours of yours of the 9th and 31st 
of March, in hopes to have something to entertain 
you with, and 1 have succeeded in my wishes, for I 
am sure 1 give you great pleasure when I tell you 
the enclosed 1 received from the hands of my lord 
Boliugbrnke and Mr. Pope, your dearest friends. 
My lord has been here a few days, and is come to 
sill Dawley, to pay his debts ; and he will return to 
France, where, 1 am told he is writing the “ History 
of his Owu Times,” which I heartily rejoice at 

• Mia* Hamilton of Caledon in the county of Tyrone, a pn*at 
heircM m hrr own Tight, with etery virtue and accomfilislimcut 
to adorn bet ex, 


, (though 1 am not likely to live lo see it published), 
because so able a hand can do nothing but what must 
be instructive and entertaining to the next genera- 
tion. llis lordship is fat and fair, in high spiriU, 
but joint with you and all good men to lament our 
present unhappy situation. Mr. Pope has a cold, 
and complains, but he is very well ; so well that he 
throws out a twelvepeuny touch in a week or ten 
days with as much ease as a friend of ours formerly 
used to roast the enemies of their country. 

The report of the duke of Ormond’s return is with- 
out foundation. His grace is very %vell in health 
and lives in a very handsome manner, and has Mr. 
Kelly with him as Ins chaplain, the gentleman who 
escaped out of the Tower. A worthy friend of youra 
and mine passed through Avignon about a month 
since, and dined with his grace, from whom I have 
what 1 tell you. 

I hear nothing of Dr. Squire’s departure : I believe 
I may say that matter is secured for Mr. Dunkin. 

1 have seen lord and lady Oxford, who make you 
their compliments. He thanks you for your medals. 
I believe I told you he is selling Wimple to pay off 
a debt of 100,000/. That a man without any vice 
should run out such a sum is monstrous. It must 
be owing to the roguery of his stewards, and his iu- 
dolency, which is vice enough. 

Lord Bathurst is heartily yours ; so is Mr. Lewis, 
who wears apace, and the more (would you believe 
it T) since the loss of his wife. 

I do not see lord iu an age ; his son is married, 

and proves bad enough ; ill-natured and proud, and 
very' little in him. Our friend Fi rd lives in the same 
way, as constant as the sun, from the Cocoa-tree to 
the park, to the tavern, to bed, &c. 

So far in the historical way, to obey your several 
commands. You will now give me leave to hope this 
will find you free from all your complaints, and that 
I shall have the great pleasure of seeing it very 
quickly under your own hand. I thank God I am 
better than I have been many years, but yet have 
many complaints, for my asthma sticks close by me, 
but less gout than formerly, so that, though I cannot 
walk far, 1 ride daily, and cat and drink heartily at 
noon ; and impute my being so much better to my 
drinking constantly the asses' milk, which i* the best 
specific we have. I wish to God you M ould try it ; 
1 am sure it Mrould do you much good. I take it 
betimes in the morning, which certainly gives me a 
little sleep, and often a small breathing or sweat. 

If Mr. Richardson has not made you his acknow- 
ledgments for your great favour and friendship to 
him he is much to blame, for to you he owes the 
continuance of his employment. An alderman of 
Derry came from thence on purpose to attach him, 
and he had many articles of impeachment ; and 1 
believe he had twenty out of twenty-four of our 
society against him : and the cry has been against 
him for two or three years past, and I had no way to 
save him many times, but only by saying that while 
I had the honour to preside in that chair I would 
preserve the great privilege every Englishman hail, 
of being heard before he was condemned; and 1 
never put any question against him while he was in 
Ireland. Well, he came, and, after a long and tedious 
hearing of both sides, the society were of opinion 
that he had acted justly and honourably in his office. 

I do not deal in politics ; 1 have left them off a 
long while, only we talk much of war, which I do 
not believe a word on. A fair lady in Germany* 
has put the king in a good humour they say. 

I shall trouble you no more at picscnt, but to 
\ assure you I never think of you but with the utmost 
1 ■ Amelia Sophia wn Walmodcn, countess of Ysrraoi th. 
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pleasure, anil drink your health daily, and heartily 
p-iy for your long, long life, as you are an honour to 
jour country, and will be the glory of the present 
and succeeding ages. 

I am, dear sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, John Barrer. 

TO MR. FAULKNER. 

Thurwluy, July 13, 1736. 

Sir, — I desire you will print the following paper in 
what manner you think most proper. You see my 
design in it; I believe no man had ever more diffi- 
culty or less encouragement to bestow his whole for- 
tune for a charitable use. I am your humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

It is known enough that the above-named doctor 
has, by his last will and testament, bequeathed his 
whole fortune (except some legacies) to build and 
endow an hospital, in or near this city, for the sup- 
port of lunatics, idiots, and those they call incurables ; 
but the difficulty he lies under is, that his whole for- 
tune consists in mortgages on lands and other the 
like securities ; for as to purchasing a real estate in 
lands, for want of active friends he finds it impos- 
sible; so that, much against his will, if he should 
call in all his money lent, he knows not where to find 
a convenient estate in a tolerable part of the king- 
dom which can be bought ; and in the mean time his 
whole fortune must lie dead in tho hands of hankers. 
The great misfortune is that there seems not so much 
public virtue left among us as to have any regard for 
a charitable design, because none but the aforesaid 
unfortunate objects of charity will be the better for 
it. However, the said doctor, by calling in the several 
sums lie has lent, can be able, with some difficulty, 
to purchase three hundred pounds per annum in 
lauds for the endowment of the said hospital, if those 
lands could be now purchased, otherwise he must 
leave it, as he has done in his will, to the care of his 
executors, who are very honest, wise, and consider- 
able gentlemen, his friends ; and yet he has known 
some of very fair and deserved credit prove very neg- 
ligent trustees. The doctor is now able to lend two 
thousand pounds, at five per cent., upon good secu- 
rity! of which the principal, after his decease, is to be 
disposed of by his executors, in buying lands for the 
further endowment of the said hospital. 


FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 

July 25, 173$. 

There are but very few things would give me a 
greater concern than the dean of St. Patrick’s be- 
coming indifferent toward me; and yet I fear oue of 
those few things is the cause I have not had a line 
from you since 1 came hither. I beseech you ease 
me of my present pain, by telling me that you are 
well; that summer, which hath but lately reached 
us here, hath invited you, and tempted you to ride 
again. 

If anything occurs to you I can do that is agree- 
able to you, if you have the least inclination to 
oblige me, let me know of it. 

My hurry here is almost over ; but one affair or 
other will detain me till the latter end of October, if 
I get away then. I cannot say I pass my time dis- 
agreeably. I have had some opportunities of doing 
good offices ; and when I am not enguged by busi- 
ness I live with a few friends that I love, and love 
me, and, for the most part, go every week with one 
of them to the country for two or three days. 

Your friend Bolingbroke is well, and at present 
with Mr. Pope. I am told he has sold Dawley. Alder- 
man Barber, who has promised me to write to yon 
by the next post, tells me his lordship inquired much 


about you and your health. The alderman p.ajs his 
cards so as that his credit in the city daily increases. 
There is nothing but the vacancy wanted to put Mr. 
Dunkin in possession of the parish of Colrane. 

I hear you have seen Pope’s “ First Dialogue, 1738.’* 
Have you seen his “ Universal Prayer t” This “ Se- 
cond Dialogue,” together with the copy of the in- 
scription intended by the old duchess of Marlborough 
for a statue she is to erect of queen Anne, and a few 
lines attributed to lord Chesterfield on auother sub- 
ject, wait on you enclosed. 

Believe that I love as much as I admire you ; and 
that I am, with the most perfect respect, dear sir, 
your most obliged and most truly faithful servant, 
William Richardson. 

This packet goes franked by the secretary of the 
foreign office, who can frank any weight. 

I expect the prime-serjeant* here this night in his 
way to France 

LORD GOWER TO A FRIEND OF DEAN SWIFT. 

Treutham, August 1, 173s. 

Sir, — Mr. Samuel Johnson (author of “London,” a 
satire, and some other poetical pieces) is a native of 
this country, and much respected bj some worthy 
gentlemen in this neighbourhood, who are trustees 
of a charity-school now vacant ; the certain salary is 
60L a-year, of which they ore desirous to make him 
master ; hut, unfortunately, he is not capable ot 
receiving their bountj*, winch mould make him happy 
for life, by not being a master of arts ; which, by the 
statutes of the school, the master of it must be. 

Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think 
that I have interest enough in you to prevail upon 
you to write to dean Swift to persuade the univer- 
sity of Dublin to send a diploma to me, constituting 
this poor man master of arts in their university. 

1 hej - highly extol the man’s learning and probity, 
and will not be persuaded that the university will 
make any difficulty of conferring such a favour upon 
a stranger, if he is recommended by the dean. They 
say he is not afraid of the strictest examination, 
though he is off so long a journey, and will venture 
it if the dean thinks it necessary, choosing rather to 
die upon the road than be starved to death in trans- 
lating for booksellers , which has been his only sub- 
sistence for some time past. 

I fear there is more difficulty in this affair than 
these good-natured gentlemen apprehend ; especially 
as their election cannot bo delayed longer than the 
11th of next month. If you see this matter in the 
same light os it appears to me, I hope you will burn 
this, and pardon rac for giving you so much trouble 
about an impracticable thing ; but if you think there 
is a probability of obtaining the favour asked, I ain 
sure jour humanity and propensity to relieve merit 
in distress will incline you to serve the poor man, 
without ray adding more to the trouble I have al- 
ready given you than assuring you that 1 am, with 
great truth, sir, your faithful servant, Gower. 


TO MR. RICHARDSON 

August 5, 1736. 

Sir,— I t was not my wunt of friendship and esteem 
that hindered me from answering your several letters, 
but merely my disorders in point of health ; for I 
arn constantly giddy, and so deaf that your friend 
Mrs. Whiteway has almost got into a consumption 
by bawling in inj' ears. I heartily cong.*atulate with 
you on your triumph over your Irish/enemies by a 
» Henry S.oudcton. «*».. whom Dr Swift appointed on,, o. 
In* •'xeruior*. lie wan altviwar.U lord ch:e!-ju»Uct* of Hie ,. om . 
min ple.it. which he resigned upon a p*n*ion, nm| was ,.n- 
pointed master ol the roll* in Irelauu. 
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nomine rout rad, cent e. T leave tlie rest of this paper 
to be filled by Mrs. Whiteway ; ami am, with true 
esteem and gratitude, your moat obedient and obliged 
•errant, Jonathan Swift. 

Pray tell my dear friend the alderman that I love 
him most sincerely ; but my ill health and worse 
memory will not Buffer me to write a long letter. 

TO Mil. ALDEIIMAN DARKER. 

August a. 1738. 

Mr dear and iionoureu Friend, — I have received 
yours of July 27 th ; and two days ago had a letter from 
Mr. Pope, with a dozen lines from my lord Holing- 
broke, who tells me he is just going to France, and I 
suppose designs to continue there as long as he lives. 

1 am very sorry he is under the necessity of selling 
Dawley. Pray let me know whether he be tolerably 
easy in his fortunes ; for he has these several years 
lived very expensively. Is his lady still alive 1 and 
has he still a country house and an estate of hers to 
live on I I should be glad to live so long as to see 
his “ History of his Own Times which would be a 
work very worthy of his lordship, and will be a 
defence of that ministry and a justification of our 
Into glorious queen against the malice, ignorance, 
falsehood, and stupidity of our present times and 
managers. I very much like Mr Pope’s last poem, 
entitled “ MDCCXX XVIII.,*’ called Dialogue 11.; 
but 1 live so obscurely and know so little of what 
passes in London, that I cannot know the names of 
persons nnd things by initial letters. 

I am very glad to hear that the duke of Ormond 
lives so well at ease and in so good health, as well 
as with so valuable a companion. His grace has an 
excellent constitution at so near to fourscore. Mr. 
Dunkiu is not in town, but I will send to him when 
I hear he is come. I extremely love my lord ami 
lady Oxford ; but his way of managing his fortune is 
not to he endured. 1 remember a rascally butcher, 
one Morley,* a great land-jobber and knave, who 
was his lordship's manager, and has been the prin- 
cipal cause of my lord s wrong conduct, in which 
you agree with me in blaming his weakness and cre- 
dulity. I desire }ou will please, upon occasion, to 
present my humble service to my lord and lady Ox- 
ford and to my lord Bathurst. 1 just expected the 
character you give of young ••***. I hated him 
from a hoy. I wonder Mr. Ford is alive ; perhaps 
winking preserve* him. 

I very much lament your asthma. I believe tem- 
perance and exercise have preserved me from it. 

I seldom walk less than four miles, sometimes six, 
eight, ten, or more, never beyond my own limits; 
or, if it rains, I walk as much through the house, up 
and down stairs ; and if it were not for the cruel 
deafness I would ride through the kingdom and halt 
through England ; pox on the modem phrase Great 
Britain, which is only to distinguish it from Little 
Britain, where old clothes and old books are to be 
bought and sold'. However, I will put Dr. Sheridan 
(the best scholar in both kingdoms) upon taking 
>our receipt for a terrible asthma. I wish vou were 
rich enough to buy and keep a horse, and ride every 
tolerable day twenty miles. 

Mr. Richardson is I think still in London. I as- 
sure you he is very grateful to mo, and is too wise 
and discreet to give any just occasion of complaint, 
by which he must be a great loser in reputation, 
and a greater in his fortune 

I have not written a* much this many n day. I 
have tired myself much; but. in revenge, I will tire 

• rhisUthe” Mild Mjrky" of Prior'* ballad of ” Down* 
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you. I am, dear Mr. Alderman, with very great 
esteem, your most obedient ami most humble sec* 
vant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO MU. POPE AND LORD DOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin, Ausust 8. 1788. 

My dear Friend, — I have yours of July 25, and 
first I desire you will look upon me as a man worn 
with years, and sunk by public as well as personal 
vexations. I have entirely lost my memory, unca- 
capuble of conversation by a cruel deafness, which 
has lasted almost a year, nnd I despair of any cure. 
I say not this to increase your compassion (of which 
you have already too great a part), but as an excuse 
for mv not being regular in my letters to you aud 
some few' other friends. I have an ill name ill the 
post-office of both kingdoms,* which makes the let- 
ters addressed to me not seldom miscarry, or be 
opened and read, and then sealed in a bungling 
manner before they come to my bauds. Our Iriend 
Mrs. Blount is very often in my thoughts, and high 
in my esteem ; I desire you will be the messenger of 
my humble thanks and service to her. That su- 
perior universal genius you describe, whose hand- 
writing I know towards the end of your letter, hat 
made ine both proud and happy ; but by what he 
writes I fear he will be too soon gone to his forest 
abroad. He began in the queen’s time to be my 
patron, and then descended to my friend. 

It is a great favour of Heaven that your health 
grows better by the addition of years. 1 have abso- 
lutely done with poetry for several years past, and 
even at my best limes I could produce nothing hut 
trifles ; I therefore reject your compliments on that 
score, and it is no compliment in me ; for I take 
your second dialogue that you lately 6ent me to equal 
almost anything you ever writ; although I live so 
much out of ihe world that I am ignorant of the 
| facts and persons, which I presume are very well 
; known from Temple-bar to St. James’s; 1 mean the 
! court exclusive. 

I can faithfully assure you that every letter you 
have honoured me. with these twenty years and 
more are sealed up in bundles and delivered to Mrs. 
Whiteway, a very worthy, rational, and judicious 
cousin of mine, and the only relation whose visits l 
! can suffer. All these letters she is directed to semi 
safely to you upon my decease. 

My lord Orrery is gone with his lady to a part of 
her estate in the north ; she is a person of very good 
understanding as any 1 know of her sex. Give me 
leave to write here a short answer to my lord B.’a 
letter in the last page of yours. 

My dear Lord, — I am infinitely obliged to your 
lordship for the honour of your letter and kind re- 
membrance of me. I do here confess that I have 
more obligations to your lordship than to all the 
world beside. You never deceived me, even when 
you were a great minister of slate ; and yet I love 
you still more for your condescending to write to 
me when you had the honour to he an exile. I can 
hardly hope to live till you publish your history, and 
am vain enough to wish that my name should be 
sqeezed in among the few subalterns, quorum pars 
parea fui: if not I will be revenged, and contrive 
some way to be known to futurity, that I had the 
honour to have your lordship for my best patron ; 
an«l I will live aud die, with the highest veneration 
and gratitude, your most obedient, &c. 

P.S. I will here in a postscript correct (if it be 
possible) the blunders I have made in my letter. I 

■ |>r. Johnson laugh* at Swift nu«l Dope thiuhinu their h-lt« r* 
wore ojrurd ami (impeded by lliv poMinni-Wi a* au instance of 
then **lf importance. 
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have showed my cousin the above letter, and she 
assures me f lat a great collection of letters to 
* are put up and sealed, and in some very safe 
band. I am, my moat dear and honoured friend, 
entirely yours, Jonathan Swift. 

It i* now August 24, 1738. 

TO MR. FAULKNER. 

August 31, 1738. 

Sib, — I believe you know that I had a treatise, 
called “ Advice to Servants,*’ in two volumes. The 
first was lost, but this moment Mrs. Ridgeway 
brought it to me, having found it in some papers in 
her room ; and truly, when I went to look for the 
second I could not tell where to find : it if you happen 
to have it I shall be glad, if not, the messenger shall 
go to Mrs. Whiteway. I am,your humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Sentemlier 16, 1738. 

Sir, — I have much pleasure in thiukiug I have exe- 
cuted your command* and alderman Ilarber's to 
both your satisfactions : and was greatly pleased 
yesterday to find the dean in spirits enough to he able 
to write you a few lines, because I know it was what 
you wished for. I declare it has not been by any 
omission of mine that it was not done long ago. Reside 
his usual attendants, giddiness and deafness, I can 
with great truth say the miseries of this poor king- 
dom have shortened his days and sunk him even 
below the wishes of his enemies ; and as he has lived 
the patriot of Ireland, like the second Cato, he will 
resign life when it can be no longer serviceable to 
his country. 

As sir Robert Walpole has your best wishes, I am 
so far glad of his recovery. 

My daughter is now very well, and most highly 
obliged to you for what you say about her. 1 was 
so little myself when I wrote to you last, with 
her illness, that I forgot to entreat the favour of 
your commands to Miss Richardson to take the 
opportunity of the summer season to come to this 
town ; but the week after I wrote to her and insisted 
on her company immediately ; but, by directing my 
letter to Summerscat instead of Colrane, 1 had not 
an answer till yesterday, and. then one that did not 
satisfy me ; for it is written with such deference and 
fear of doing anything without your positive orders, 
that I have very little to hope for from her. I shall 
for ever tax you with want of truth, sincerity, and 
breach of faith, if you do not command her to come 
immediately to town. 

I showed Mr. Duukin the paragraph in your letter 
that concerned him ; for which and many other obli- 
gations he is under to you he owns himself most 
gratefully your obedient, &c. &c. Mr. Faulkner 
will send the books by the first that goes to England. 

How* could you be so un polite as to tell a woman 
vou supposed her not to entertained with scandal! 
You will uot allow us to be learned ; books turn our 
orain ; housewifery is below a genteel education ; 
and work spoils our eyes : and will you not permit 
us to be proficients in gaming, visiting, and scandal ! 
To convince you I am so in the last article, the poem 
pleased me mightily, and I had a secret pleasure to 
see the gentleman I showed it to liked it as well as 

4 It is written just thus ia the original. Tlie correspondence 
III llio (Wescnt volume seenu to I e port of the col I re cion here 
•1 «k«n of. as it contains not only the letteisor Mr. I’ope. but of 
l)r. Swift, both to him mul Mr. Day. which were u-turned to Mr. 
Dope after Mr. Gay s death; though any mention made try Mr. 

iif the rvtnm or exchange of Idlers has been industriously 
s*ippre*»«l iu the publication, nud only ap}<vu>s l»j some ot the 
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I did ; so I find your sex are not without a tincture 
of that female quality. 

You have pressed me so much 4n every letter to 
find you employment, that to be rid of you I will 
now' do it ; for, without mentioning the words, en- 
treat, favours, vast obligations, trouble, and a long 
&c., will you buy for me twenty yards of a pink- 
coloured English damask! The colour we adrniie 
here is called a blue-pink. The woman will tell you 
what 1 mean, if you will be pleased, by the return 
of the post, to tell what will be the expense, I will 
pay the money immediately into Henry’s bank. 

I own I am surprised at what you tell me of Mr. 
Philips ; but envy you know is the tax on virtue, for 
no other reason could make him your enemy ; and I 
most heartily wish whosoever is so may meet with 
the fate the) deserve. I have just read so far of this 
letter, and am so much ashamed of the liberty I have 
taken to give you so much trouole, that, if I have 
truth in me, were it not for t he dean's letter it should 
never go t" you. If you can pardon me this, I pro- 
mise for the future never to give you the like occa- 
sion of exerting your good nature to her who is with 
the greatest respect, sir, your most obliged and most 
obedient humble servant, M. Whiteway. 

You forgut to dute your letter. 


FROM DR. SYNGE, IHSHOP OF FERNS. 

N ^ September 18. I *3 8. 

MB, — A message which I had just received from you 
by Mr. Hughes gives n;e sonic hopes of being re- 
stored to my old place. Formerly I was your 
minister in tntuici * ; hut when I grew a great man 
(*nd by the by you helped to make me so) you turned 
me off. It you are pleased again to employ me 
1 shall be as faithful and observant as ever. 

1 have heard Mr. Hughes sing often at Percivnl’s,* 
ami have a good opinion of his judgment ; so lias 
Percival, who in these affair* is infallible. His 
voice is not excellent, but will do: and if I mistake 
not, he has one good quality, not very common with 
the musical gentlemen, i. e. he is desirous to improve 
himself. If Mason and Lamb were of his temper, 
they would be as fine fellows as they think thcmseUes. 
I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Edward Ferns. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Mr. Swtft’s gimerarks of cup3 ami balls, b in order 
to my convenient shaving with ease and despatch, 
together with the prescription on half a sheet ui 
paper, was exactly followed, but some inconvcni- 
encies attended ; for I cut my face once or twice, was 
just twice as long in the performance, ami left twice 
a* much hair behind, as ! have done this twelve- 
month past. I return him, therefore, all his imple- 
ments and my own compliments, w ith abundance of 
thanks, because he hath fixed me during life in my 
old humdrum way. Gite me a full and true account 
of ail your healths, and so adieu. 1 hid ever, &c, 
Jonathan Swiit. 

October 3til or 4tli, or rather, v the butler uyi, 
the yu<L on Tuewiay, 1738. 

My service to all your litter : I mean Mrs. Harrison, 
&c., but you will call this high treason. I arn 
still very lame of that left foot. 1 expect to see 
as many of you as \ou please. 

FROM TIIE fiARL OP ORRERY TO MR. POPE. 

MiMb n. Ortnl>er 4, 1738. 

Sin, — I am more and more convinced that your 
letters are neither lost nor burnt ; but who the dean 

• At dean Pen iv.il ». A box of soap ju* 1 a brush 
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mean* by a safe baud in Ireland is beyond my power 
of guessing, though I am particularly acquainted with 
most, if not all of his friends. As I know yon had 
the recovery of those letters at heart, 1 took more 
than ordinary pains to find out where they were, but 
my inquiries were to .no purpose ; and I fear who- 
ever has them is too tenacious of them to discover 
where they lie. “Mrs. Whiteway did assure me 
she had not one of them, and seemed to be under 
great uneasiness that you should imagine they were 
left with her. She likewise told me she had stopped 
the dean’s letter which gave you that information, 
but believed he would write such another; and 
therefore desired me to assure you, from her, that she 
was totally ignorant where they were/' 

You may say what you please, either to the dean 
or any other person, of what I have told you. I am 
ready to testify it, and I think it ought to be known, 
“that the dean says they are delivered into a safe 
band, and Mrs. Whiteway* declares she has them not. 
The consequence of their being hereafter published 
may give uneasiness to some of your friends, and of 
course to you ; so I would do all in my power to 
make you entirely easy in that point." 

This is the first time that I have put pen to paper 
since my late misfortune; and I should say (as an 
excuse for this letter) that it has cost me some pain, 
did it not allow me an opportunity to assure you 
that I am, dear sir, with the truest esteem, your very 
faithful and obedient servant, Orki by. 


PROM MR. POPE. 

Twickenham, Oeto1**r 1*. 173*. 
My dear Friend, — I could gladly tell you every 
week the many things that pass in my heart and re- 
vive the memory of all your friendship to me ; hut I 
am not so willing to put you to the trouble of show- 
ing it (though I know you have it as warm as ever) 
upon little or trivial occasions. Yet this once I am 
unable to refuse the request of a very particular and 
v**ry deserving friend ; one of those whom his own 
merit has forced me to contract an intimacy with, 
after I had sworn never to love a man more, since 
the sorrow it cost me to have loved so many now 
dead, banished, or unfortunate. I mean Mr. Little- 
ton, one of the worthiest of the rising generation. 
II is nurse has a son whom I would beg you to pro- 
mote to the next vacancy in your choir. I loved my 
own nurse, and so does Lyttleton ; he loves and is 
loved through the whole chain of relations, depend- 
ents, and acquaintance. He is one who would 
apply to any person to please me, or to serve roiue : 
1 owe it to him to apply to you for this man, whose 
name is William Lamb ; and he is the bearer of this 
letter. I presume he is qualified for that which he 
desires ; and I doubt not, if it be consistent with 
justice, you will gratify me in him. 

Let this however be an opportunity of telling you 
— What? — what I can tell ; the kindness I bear you, 
the affection I feel for you, the hearty wishes I form 
for you, my prayers for your health of body and 
mind, or (the best softenings of the want of either) 
quiet and resignation. You lose little by not hear- 
ing such things as this idle and base generation has 
to tell you ; you lose not much by forgetting most of 
what now passes in it. Perhaps to have a memory 

• This lady afterwards gave Mr. Pope the strougewt assur- 
ance* t'iat she had uacd her utmost endeavour* to prevent the 
publication . nay, went so far as to secrete the book till it was 
riunninnded from her and delivered to the Dublin printer; 
* hereupon her aon-in-law, Deane Swift, esq , insisted upon 
writing a preface to justify Mr. Pope from lt*viu|( any know- 
ledge of it. and to lav it on the corrupt practices of the printers 
in I/imlmi ; ImiI this Mr. l'opc would not agree to, as not know- 
ing the truth of tile fact. 


| that retains the past scenes of our country and for- 
gels the present is the means to he happier and 
better contented. But if the evil of the day be not 
J intolerable (though sufficient, God knows, at any 
period of life) we may, at least we should, nav, we 
must (whether patiently or impatiently), bear it, and 
make the best of what we cannot make better but 
may make worse. To hear that this is your situation 
and your temper, and that peace attends you at 
home, and one or two true friends who are tender 
about you, would he a great ease to me to know, and 
know from yourself. Tell me who those arc whom 
you now love or esteem, that I may love and esteem 
them too ; and if ever they come into England let 
them he my friends. If by anything I can here do 
I can serve you or please you, be certain it will 
mend my happiness ; and that no satisfaction any- 
thing gives nte here will be superior, if equal to it. 

My dear dean, whom I never will forget or think 
of with coolness, many are yet living here who fre- 
quently mention you with affection and respect. 
Lord Orrery, lord Bathurst, lord Bolinghroke, lord 
Oxford, lord Mashant, Lewis, Mrs. I*. Blount; — 
allow one woman to the list, for she is as constant 
to old friendships as any mail. And many young 
men there are, nay, all that arc any credit to this 
age, who love you unknown, who kindle at your fire, 
and learn by your genius. Nothing of you can die, 
nothing of you can decay, nothing of you cun suffer, 
nothing of you can be obscured or locked up front 
esteem and admiration, except what is at the dean- 
ery — Jutt as much of you only ns God made mortal. 
May the rest of you (which is all) be as happy here- 
after as honest men may expect, and need not doubt, 
while (knowing nothing more) they know that their 
Maker is merciful ! Adieu. Yours ever, 

Alexander Pope. 


FROM MR. TOPK TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Twickenham, November 7, 173*. 
When you get to Duhliu (whither I direct this, 
supposing you will see our dear friend ns soon ns 
possible) pray put the dean in mind of me, and tell 
hint 1 hope lie received my last. Tell him how dearly 
1 love him and how greatly I honour hint ; how 
greatly 1 reflect on every testimony of his friendship ; 
how much 1 resolved to give the best I can of my 
esteem for him to posterity ; and assure him the world 
has nothing in it I admire so much, nothing the loss 
of which I should regret so much, as his genius and 
his virtues. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

November 27, 1738. 

1 never liked a letter front you on your usual days 
of coming here, for it always brings me had news. I 
ant heartily sorry for your son's continuing his illness, 
and that you have now two patients iu your house. 
In the mean time, pray take care of your health, 
chiefly your wicked colic, and Mrs. Harri&on's dis- 
position to a fever. I hope at least things will he 
better on Thursday, else 1 shall he full of the spleen, 
because it is a day you seem to regard although I 
detest it, and I read the third chapter of Job that 
morning.* 1 I am deafer than when you saw nte last, and 
indeed am quite cast down. My hearty love and 
service to Mrs. Harrison. I thoroughly pity you iu 
your present circumstances. I am ever yours entirely. 
God support you. Jonathan Swift. 


* Dr. Swift'* btrllnUy. 

* This chapter he alw.iu ic.ul u|wu hi* birthday. 
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FROM MISS RICHARDSON TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Briturbct. November 29, 1739. 

Dear Madam, — It was a very unequal match that 
the dean and you should join in a plot against my 
uncle and me : you could not fail of carrying your 
point. Anything the dean hath a hand in in done 
in the most genteel and surprising manner. 1 fairly 
own I am caught : 1 would be glad to know what 
my uncle will think of himself when he hears the 
part he acted in it : I have been so well accustomed 
to receive presents of value from him, that I though* 
it had been a piece of edging, or some light thing, 
which he had committed to your care to he forwarded 
to me. Never was I so surprised as I was when I 
read your letter, to think that I had received a pre- 
sent from so great a person as the dean ; but, when 
I looked upon it, and knew the expense it must be 
to him, I was quite confounded : it was too great an 
honour for me, who can never deserve the least favour 
from him T it is a most beautiful diamond. I own I 
am proud of finery now, which I never was in my 
life before. I am highly obliged to you for your 
improvement of the ring : the dean's hair and name 
have made it a treasure to me, and I really b»lievc 
it will he thought so a thousand years hence, if it 
can be kept so long. I am sure it shall by me, as 
long as I live, with as much care as I keep my eyes, 
while I have them to look upon it. 

My sister, who had the honour of waiting upon 
you in town, and brought me the ring very safe, is 
full of acknowledgments for your civilities to her, 
and returns you her most sincere thanks, with her 
humble service. Pray give mine most affectionately 
to Miss Harrison. I am, dear madam, your most 
obliged and most humble servant. 

Rath. Richardson. 


FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 

London. January 2, 1739. 

Sir, — I am called upon by many provocations to 
prefer a bill of indictment against you and a female 
accomplice of yours [Mrs. Whileway J; for that, by the 
use of means very uncommon, which were in your 
power ouly, you have turned the head of a well- 
meaning country girl of plain sense, who had been 
very useful to me, and esteemed by her acquaint- 
ance. I have seen of late many symptoms of her 
disorder : it is true that the fascination of your 
works had before operated strongly upon her; for 
scarce any opportunity occurred but she poured 
forth her admiration of the author, and can repeat 
without book all your poems better than her cate- 
chism ; however, she could attend to domestic af- 
fairs , and give proper directions about matters in 
the kitchen and larder, &c., and when she did not 
pore upon your writings, or some other books (I 
cannot say of the like kind), she was at work, or 
seeing that things in her province were as they 
should be : but now truly it appears she apprehends 
that heretofore she had not discovered her own value 
and importance. To be taken notice of by a person 
she has long thought to be the greatest genius any 
age has produced, and whom she worships with an 
adoration that to any mortal rises almost to idolatry, 
has, it is much to be feared, transported her with 
conceit and vanity, and where it will end I know 
not. What you have done proceeded no doubt 
from a malicious intention towards me as well as the 
poor girl ; and I resent it accordingly, as 1 hope she 
will do when she returns to her senses. 

1 was greatly rejoiced, dear sir, to learn from the 
prime-serjeant Singleton that he found you extremely 
well in every respect, except your hearing ; and in 
that he said you were much better than be expected. 


Ml 

That man, who has os ti ne f. heart as I ever met 
with, most entirely loves as well ns admires you. 

This place affords no news at present. I am de- 
tained by affairs of importance that relate to my 
friends, and cannot yet say when they will allow me 
to return. I pasa my time now and then with some 
of Mr. Pope’s most intimate friends; and although 
I would have a great pleasure in being known to 
biro, that of the present age comes next to you in 
fame, I shall not be introduced to him, unless 1 
shall have the honour not to be thought wholly un- 
worthy to deliver him a letter from the dean of St. 
Patrick’s. 

Alderman Barber got a fall in his parlour on his 
hip, by his foot getting into a hole of the carpet ; it 
brought a fit of the gout upon him, ami he is still 
somewhat lame in his hip, but otherwise in very 
good health and spirits. 

Doctor Squire holds out surprisingly : as soon as 
the vacancy shall happen I shall have notice, and 
there is no doubt but Mr. Dunkin will succeed him. 

I am ever, dear sir, with the highest esteem and 
respect, your most obliged and most affectionate 
humble servant, William Richardson. 

FROM DR. KINO. 

St. Mftry-tuill. Oxfi.nl, January S. 1739. 

Sir, — At length 1 have put Kochefoucuult to the 
press, and about ten or twelve days hence it will be 
published. But 1 am in great fear lest you should 
dislike the liberties I have taken. Although 1 have 
done nothing without the advice and approbation of 
those among your friends in this country who love 
and esteem you most, and xealously interest them- 
selves in everything that concerns your character. 
As they are much better judges of mankind than I 
am, I very readily submit to their opinion ; however, 
if, after having received the printed copies, which I 
will send you next week, you shall still resolve to 
have the poem published as entire as you put it into 
my hands, I will certainly obey your commands, if I 
can find a proper person to undertake the work. I 
shall go to London the latter end of the next week, 
when 1 will write to you by a private baud more 
fully than I can venture to do by the post. 

I was at Twickenham in the Christmas week. Mr. 
Pope had just then received a letter from you, and I 
had the pleasure of hearing you were well and in 
good spirits. May those good spirits continue with 
you to the lost hour 1 

Believe me to be with the greatest truth, sir, your 
most obedient, and most faithful servant, 

William Kino. 

Pray do me the honour to present my most humble 

service to Mrs. Whiteway. 

FROM MR. DFANE SWIFT. 

January 12, 1739. 

Sir, — I had so great an honour conferred upon me 
yesterday that I know not how to express the obli- 
gations I lie under for it, unless by endeavouring to 
make myself worthy of vour present I can demon- 
strate to the world that I daily improve in wisdom 
and knowledge, by studying in those books which, 
since the beginning of my life, 1 have ever esteemed 
to be a complete library of taste, wit, poetry, and 
politics; yes, and in spite of dulness ami prejudice, 

I will venture to say of religion also*. This 1 run 
sure of, that so great a present from so great a person, 
and in a manner so handsome and extraordinary, it 
is absolutely impossible I should ever be honoured 
with again. I always thought 1 added to my own 
reputation whenever I pointed out some of those 
excellencies which shine through every page of them. 
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Dut to be thought worthy ot receiving them from 
your hands was infinitely beyond even what my vanity 
could hope for. I have flattered myself for many 
years that to the best of my power 1 have continually 
fought under the banners of liberty, and that I have 
been ready at a moment's call cither to lay dowu my 
life in the defence of it, or, whenever there should 
appear any probability of success, to vindicate and 
assert that claim which every man in every country 
has by nature a right to insist upon ; but, whatever 
principles have guided my actions hitherto, I shall 
from this moment enlist myself under the conduct of 
liberty's general ; and whenever I desert her ensigns 
to fight under those of tyranny and oppression, then, 
and not till then, will I part with those books which 
you have so highly honoured me with, and cast them 
into the flames, that I inay never afterwards be re- 
proached either by the sight of them or the remem- 
brance of the douor. I am, sir, with the highest 
esteem, your most obliged and most obedient humble 
servant, Deane Swift. 

PROM DR. KING. 

London, January 23, 1739. 

Sir, — I hope you received a letter 1 wrote to you from 
Oxford about the 30th of last month, in which 1 
acquainted you with the publication of Koehefnucault ; 
and as I interest myself most heartily in everything 
tliat concerns your character as an author, so I tike 
great pleasure in telling you that none of your works 
have been better received by the public than this poem. 

I observe this with more than ordinary satisfaction, 
because I may urge the approbation of the public as 
some kind of ajiolo<;y for myself, if 1 shall find you arc 
dissatisfied with the form in which this poem now 
appears. Out if that should happen, all the rest of 
your friends on this side of the water must share the 
blame with me; for I have absolutely conformed 
myself to their advice and opinion as to the manner of 
the publication. Then* are some liues, indeed, which 
f omitted with a very ill will, and for no other reason 
but l*cause 1 durst not insert them — J mean the story 
of the medals : however, that incident is pretty well 
Known, and care lias been taken that almost every 
reader may be able to supply the blanks. That part 
of the poem which mentions the death of queen Atme, 
mid so well describes the designs of the ministry which 
succeeded upon the accession of the late king, I would 
likewise willingly have published, if I could have 
done it with safety ; but 1 do not know whether the 
present worthy set of ministers would not have con- j 
■trued this passage into high treason, by aid of the new 
doctrine of innuendoes: at least a lawyer whom I 
consulted on this occasion gave me some reason to 
imagine this might be the case. I am in truth more 
cautious than I used to be, well knowing that my 
■ujieriors look on me at present with a very evil eye, 
as 1 am the reputed author of the I^tin poem I have 
sent you by the same gentleman who does me the 
favour to deliver you this letter ; for although that 
piece has escaped the state inquisition, by being written 
in a language that is nut at preseut very well under- 
stood at court, and might |terhaps puzzle the attorney- 
general to explain, yet, the sco|>e of the poem and 
principal characters beiug well under ,tood, the author 
must hereafter expect no mercy if he gives his enemies 
any grounds or colour to attack him. Rut notwith- 
standing ull my caution, if I perceive you dislike tins 
manner and form of the poem, 1 will some way or 
other coutiivc tli.1t it may be published as you shall 
direct. 

1 send you my l»e»( wishes, and I hot* you will yet 
five many years in a perfect state, for tin* sake of your 
ft -ends, for tl»e benefit of your country, and for the 


| honour of mankind; and 1 beg you to believe that I 
am, with the greatest truth, sir, your most humble and 
most obedient servant, William King. 


FROM DR. KING TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

January 30, 1739. 

Madam, — A very kind letter, which 1 have ju*t 
received from you, has put me iuto great confusion. 1 
beg of you to be assured that I think myself under the 
highest obligations to you, and that 1 set a true value 
on the friendship with which you have honoured me, 
and shall endeavour to preserve it as loug as 1 live. If 
our correspondence has been interrupted, it has been 
wholly owing to the ill tieatment I received from the 
post-office ; for some time 1 did not receive a letftrr 
that had not been opaned, and very oReu my lettcis 
were delivered to me with the seals tom off. Whether 
these post- officers really thought me, what I never 
thought myself, a man of importance, or whether they 
imagiued my letters were a cover for some great name, 
I do not know ; but for my part I grew peevish to find 
my friendships and all my little chit-clmt must con- 
stantly be exposed to the view of every dirty fellow 
that had leisure or curiosity enough to examine my 
letters. However, for some little time jiast 1 have riot 
had the same cause of complaint. Your letter was 
delivered to me in good condition : 1 begin to think my 
superiors no longer suspect me of holding any un- 
warrantable correspondence, especially since I find 1 
may now venture to write to the dean, even by the 
Oxford post. Notwithstanding what you say, I am in 
some pain about Rochefoucault, and doubt much 
whether he will be satisfied with the manner in which 
he finds it published : to which I consented in defer, 
encc to Mr. Popes judgment, ami the opinion of others 
of the dean's fiiends in this country, who, 1 am suie, 
love and honour him, and kindly concern themselves 
in everything tliat may affect him. The town has 
received this piece so well, that in all parts and in all 
companies 1 hear it extremely commended ; and not 
only the dean's friends, but bis greatest enemies, 
acknowledge tliat he has not lost any part of his fire, 
and of that inimitable turn of wit and humour so 
peculiar to himself. For my jiart 1 never read any of 
liis works, either in prose or verse, that J do not call to 
mind that short character which cardinal Polignac 
gave him in speaking to me, // a iraprit n eateur , which 
1 mentioned to you in a former letter, if 1 remember 
rightly. It may not be amiss to tell you that one 
Gully, or Gaillic, since this poem was printed, offered 
it to sale to a bookseller at Templt-bar ; and I 
am now told that there are two or three copies mote in 
London, (iaillic pretends that he is just come from 
Ireland, and that lie had directions to publish the poem 
here; so tliat jierhops the whole may at last upjicur 
whether be will or not. 

I am glad to bear tliat iny friend Mr. Swift is well. 
When are we to see him again in Oxfotd f Since you 
apjieal to him for a voucher, although you need none 
with me, let him likew ise do me the justice to tell you 
that he never heard me mention your name hut with 
the greatest esteem and resjiect ; with which 1 shall 
ever be, madam, vour most obedient and most faithful 
servant, William King. 

1 sent the dean a packet by the gentleman under 
whose cover 1 send you this. 


ID MR. ALDERMAN BARKER. 

Dublin. February ]«. t"39, 

Mr DEAR coon OLD Fhirnd, — T he } oting gentleman 
[William Swift, esq.] who delivers you this lies under 
one great disadvantage, that he is one of my relations. 
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•ml those nre of all mortals what I despise* and hale, 
except one Mrs. White way and lier daughter. You 
must understand that the mother has the insolence to 
say that you have heard of her and know her character. 
Site is a perfect Irish Teague, horn in Chcshiie, and 
lived, as 1 rememlier, at Warrington. The young 
gentleman who waits upon you has a very good coun- 
tenance, has been entered three years at the Temple, 
(as it is the usual custom,) but 1 think was never yet 
in England, nor does he know any one person there. 
However, a* it is easy to find you, who are so well 
known and so much esteemed, he will attend you 
with this letter, ami you will please to instruct him in 
the usual methods of entering himself in the Temple. 
He is a younger brother, but has an estate of 100/. 
a-year, which will make shift to support him in a 
frugal way. He is also a very good person of a man, 
and Mrs. Whiteway says he has a virtuous disposition. 
My disorders of deafness, forgetfulness, and other ail- 
ments, added to a dead weight of seventy years, make 
me weary of life. But my comfort is, tliAt in you 1 
find your vigour and health increase. Pray G.«d con- 
tinue both to you. I am. my dear friend, with very 
great esteem and affection, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

Do you ever see any of our old friends? If you visit 
Mr. Lewis 1 must charge you to present him with 
my kind and hearty service; and how or where is 
rny lord Boliugbruke and Mr. Pope? 

1 am very much obliged to you for the favour you 
!»ave shown to Mr. Kicliardson. He is a very 
prudent good gentleman : if you see him, pray make 
him my compliments. So, my dear friend, once 
more adieu. 

FROM DR. KING TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

London. March A, 1739. 

Madam, — I do not remember anything published ill 
my time that hath been so universally well received as 
the dean's last poem. Two editions have been already 
sold off, though two th iur.it id were printed at first. In 
short, nil people read it, all agree to commend it ; and 
I have been well assured the greatest enemies the dean 
has in this country allow it to be a just and beautiful 
satire. As I am very sincerely and sensibly affected 
by everything that may raise the dean's character as a 
writer, (if anything can raise it higher,) so you may 
believe I have had the greatest pleasure in observing 
tlie success and general approbation which this poem 
has met with; wherefore I was not a little mortified 
yesterday when the bookseller brought me the Dublin 
edition, and at the same time put into my hands a 
letter he had received from Fuulkner, by which I 
perceive the dean is much dissatisfied with our manner of 
publication, and that so many lines have been omitted, j 
if Faulkner speaks truth and knows as much of the ! 
dean s mind os he pretends to know. Faulkner bus 
sent over several other copies to other booksellers; so | 
that I take it for granted this poem will aoou la* re- 
priuted here from the Dublin edition; and then it may 
tie perceived how much the dean’s friends have been 1 
mistaken in their judgment, however good their inten- 
tions have been, lu the mean time 1 will write to you 
on this occasion without aiy reserve; furl know you 
love the dean, and kindly and zealously interest your- 
self in everything that concerns his character ; and if 
you will believe the same of me, you will do me great 
justice. 

The doctor’s friends whom I consulted on this oc- 
casion were of opinion that the latter |>att of the poem 
might be thought by the public a little vain, if so j 
much were said by himself of himself. They were mi- \ 
willing that any imputation of this kind should lie | 
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against ibis poem, considering there is not the least tinc- 
ture of vanity updating in any of hi* former writings, 
and that it is well known there is no man living more 
free from that fault tlmn he is. 

They were of opiuiuii that these lines, 

“He Ush'ii the \ ice. but spared the name; 

No individual c-mld reseat. 

Where thousand, equally were meant,’' 

might lie liable to some objection, and were not, strictlv 
speaking, a just part of his character; because several 
penults have been lashed by name,— a Rettesworth, and, 
in this poem, Chartres and W hitshed ; and for my 
part, 1 do not think, or ever shall think, that it is an 
imputation on a satirist to lash an infamous fellow by 
name. The lines which liegiti, 

“ Here’s Wolstou's Tracts, the twelfth edition,” 
are plainly a mistake; and were omitted for that leasou 
only; for VYolston never hud u pension; on the con- 
trary, lie was prosecuted fur his blasphemous writings ; 
his books were burnt by the bunds of the common 
hangman; he himself was imprisoned, and died in 
prison. Woolaston, the author of a book called “ The 
Religion of Nature Delineated,’’ was indeed much 
admired at court, his hook universally read, his busto 
>*t tip by the late queen in her grotto at Richmond 
with Clarke’s and Locke's; but this Woolaston was 
not a clergyman. 

The two last lines — 

" Thai kingdom lie hath left his deUcp. 

1 w i»h it m>ou may hive a 1 etn-r 
I omitted Wause I did not well understand them ; a 
better wliat? There seems to be what the gramma- 

rians call an antecedent wanting for that word; fur 
ne ther kingdom or debtor will do, so as to make it sense, 
and there is no other antecedent. The dean is, 1 think, 
without exception, the best and most correct writer of 
English that lias ever yet appeared as an author ; 1 was 
therefore unwilling anything should be caviled at as 
ungrammatical : he is besides the moet paiieut of criti- 
cism of all 1 ever knew; which perhaps is not the least 
sign of a great gen us. I have therefore ventured to 
make these objections to you ; in which however, for 
the most pait, 1 submitted my own opiuion to the 
judgment of others. 1 had something to add concern- 
ing the notes, hut I have not room in this paper ; but 
I will give you the trouble of reading another letter. 
Believe me, madam, your most obedient and niowt 
humble servant. William King. 


FROM MRS. WIIITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

March 28, 1739. 

Sir, — Two days ago I had the very great pleasure to 
hear from Mr. Swift you were well. The acknowledg- 
ments he professes in his letters to the dean and me of 
your extraordinary civilities to him make me perfectly 
ashamed to think how ill I shall acquit myself by only 
being able to sav 1 most sincerely thank you. What 
an opportunity have you laid in my way of saying a 
thousand fine things on this subject ; and yet’ I can 
only tell you (what you already know to be a great 
truth) that you have acted in this as you do in every- 
thing, friendly, politely, and genteelly. All the re- 
turns I can make is to give you fuitlier room to exer- 
cise a virtue which great minds only feel, that of doing 
good to an ingenuous, worthy, honest gentleman. The 
person I mean is counsellor M’Aulay ; one of tliose 
who stand candidates for member of parliament to 
represent the university of Dublin, in the place of Dr. 
Cughill deceased. The dean of St Patrick’s appears 
Openly for him; and 1 have his leave and command to 
tell you, if >ou can do Mr. M’Aulay a piece of friend- 
ship on this occasion with any person of distinction iu 
England, he will receive the favour as done to himself. 
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After 1 have mentioned the dean, how trifling will it be 
to speak of myself! and yet I most earnestly entreat 
your interest in this affair; and for this reason, because 
it will never lie in my way to make you any return ; 
so that only true generosity can inspire you to do any- 
thing at my request. After all, I am not so very un- 
reasonable os to desire a favour of this nature if it be 
itksome to you. Tell me, sir, can you do anything in 
this matter? and will you undertake it? for your 
word 1 know can be depended ujjou. There is one 
hint that jierhaps 1 am impertinent in offering, that all 
great bodies of men, (or who at least think themselves 
so,) let their iucliuations be ever so much iu prejudice 
of one person, (os I take it to be the cose of Mr. 
M'Aulay,) yet wait for the interfering of the higher 
powers; so that, if by your good offices the lord- 
lieutenant cun lie prevailed on to recommend him to 
the provost and fellows of the univerairy, his interest 
would he certainly fixed ; but this, and the maimer of 
doing it, I submit to your superior judgment. 

The dean of St. Patrick's presents you his most 
affectionate love and service ; — these were his own 
words. He is (tetter both in health and hearing than 1 
have known him these twelve mouths ; hut so indolent 
in writing that he will scarce put his name to a re- 
ceipt for money. This he has likewise ordered me to 
tell you as an apology for not writing to you himself, 
and not want of the highest esteem fur you. 

Do you, sir, ever intend to see this kingdom again? 
What time* may we expect it ? When may 1 hojie 
you will perform your promise to let Miss Richardson 
spend some mouths with me; and do you ever intend 
to write again to your friends in Dublin? I am, sir, 
with the highest esteem and respect, your most humble 
and most obedient servant, Martha Whiteway. 


FKOM MR. RICHARDSON TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

London, April 5, 1TM 

Dbar Madam, — I am indeeed much ashamed that I 
have so many favours from you to acknowledge at one 
time. You may believe me when I assure you that 
my silence has not proceeded from want of respect and 
esteem for you. 1 would not put on the affectation of 
much business as an excuse to anybody, much less to 
you ; although the truth is, that I am hurried almost 
out of my life with the attendance and writing about 
things I have undertaken for some friends. 

The dean s recommendation and yours, without any 
other consideration whatever, would induce me to do 
my utmost to serve Mr. M‘Aulay, as 1 have told him 
by this post, when I thought I should not trouble you 
with a few lines. He will acquaint you with what 1 
have done, by which you will see that I lost no time; 
and I have hopes to obtaiu the lord -lieutenant's coun- 
tenance for him. 

1 will endeavour to introduce Mr. Swift* to the 
acquaintance of some persous before I leave this; whose 
countenance and friendship will at least give a young 
gentleman a good air : his own merit entitles him 
to the esteem and regard of such as shall have the 
happiness to be acquainted with him : I am much 
obliged to you for introducing me to him. I have 
only time to add my most hearty thanks for the same, 
and to assure you that any opportunity of expressing 
the esteem 1 have for the dean, which is the highest, 
and for you, will ever give me the greatest pleasure. 
I am, madam, your most obliged ami most truly 
faithful servant, William Richardson. 

FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 

London, April 10, 1739. 

Dear Sir, — It is an age since I had the honour of a 
line from you. Your friend Mr. alderman Barber, 

■ William Smin, then a student at tlx- Middle Ttiup'.c. 


whose veneration for you prompts him to do anything 
he can think of that can show his respect and affection, 
made a present to the university of Oxford of the 
original picture done for you by Jervas, to do honour 
to the university by your being placed iu the gallery 
among the most renowned and distinguished personages 
this island has produced ; but first had a copy taken, 
and then bad the original set in a fine rich frame, and 
sent it to Oxford, after concerting with lord Boling- 
broke, the vice-chancellor, and Mr. Pope, as 1 remem- 
ber, the inscription to he under the picture, a copy 
whereof is enclosed. The alderman had a very hand- 
some compliment from the vice-chaucellor iu the 
name of all the heads of houses there, and by their 
direction : wherein there is most honourable mention 
of the dean of St. Patrick's on that occasion. 

Seeing an article in the “ London Evening Post ” 
upon your picture, which wasdrawu at the request and 
expense of the chapter of your cathedral, being pul up 
in the deanery, alderman Barber took the hint, and 
caused what you see in the “ London Evening Post ” 
of this day to be priuted therein. He knows nothing 
of my writing to you at this time ; but 1 thought it 
right that you should lie acquainted how intent he is, 
all manlier of ways, to show the effects of the highest 
friendship, kindled to a flame by the warmest sense of 
gratitude and the most exalted esteem and veneratiou. 

Mrs. Whiteway and Mr. M‘Aulay can infoim you 
how absolute your commauds are with me. Since 
you recommended him he is sure of the utmost I can 
do for him. 

Sir, if 1 have not a few words from you I shall con- 
clude that you think me troublesome, and are resolved 
to get rid of my impertinence. It will be two or three 
months before 1 can get from hence, although I am 
imjiatieut to be at home ; hut wherever I am, or how- 
ever engaged, I am always, dear sir, your most obliged 
4 Uid most truly faithful servant, 

William Richardson. 

My best respects wait upon Mrs. Whiteway. 


TO THE REVEREND MR. KINO. 

Monday morning 

Sir, — I have often desired to talk with you about the 
Wednesday dinner, but could never see you. Mrs. 
Sican is to buy the dinner, for which I advanced a 
moidore and a double pistole. I hoped you would 
have written to Dr. Wilson, and taken some core alwut 
the wine, for 1 have none to s|iore. Pray let me know 
whether you are content to take your usual trouble on 
these occasions. 1 am your obedient humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DEAN SWIFT AND MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. 

RICHARDSON. 

April 17. 1739. 

My very good Friend,— -1 find that Mrs. Whiteway 
pretends to have been long acquainted with you ; but 
upon a strict examination I discovered that all the 
acquaintance was only at the deanery-house, where she 
hau the good fortune to see you once or twice at most. 
I am extremely obliged to you for your favours to Mr. 
M‘Aulay, for whose good sense and virtues of every 
kind 1 have highly esteemed him ever since 1 hail the 
happiness of knowing him. If he succeeds in his 
election it will be chiefly by your good offices ; and you 
have my hearty thanks for what you have already 
done. 1 know you often ste my honest hearty friend 
alderman Rurber; and pray let him know that I com- 
mand him to continue his friendship to you. although 
he is your aWlute governor, 1 am very much 
obliged to the alderman and you for your civilities to 
young Swift. Mrs. Whiteway says he is my cousin; 



which will not lie to his advantage, for I lmte all rela- 
tions; aiul 1 Sir, 1 have snatched the pen out of 

the dean s hand, who seems, by his countenance, to 
incline to finish his letter with my faults as he began 
it. \\ here there is so large a scojie and such a 
writer, you may believe I should not like to have my 
cliaracter drawn by him. However, I think for once 
be is mistaken ; I mean in the article of what he calls 
vanity, and which I term a laudable ambition, the 
honour nf being known to you. and bragging of it as j 
some merit to myself to be distinguished by you. 
Have 1 not reason to boast when you tell me my 
recommendation will have weight with you? and how 
great must lie the obligation that words cannot express! 
Gratitude, like grief, dwells only in the mind, and can 
liest be gueined at when it is too great to be told, and 
most certainly lessens when we are capable of declaring 
it. 1 never doubted Mr. M 4 Aulay s success if you 
undertook his cause, nor your indefatigable fiiendsbip 
for those who have the good fortune to gain your 
esteem. Mr. Swift I wish may be in the numtrer. 
This I am sure of, that his virtue and honour will 
never give me reason to repent that I introduced him 
to you, which is the only favour I hoped for him ; but 
you, sir, never do things by halves. 

I know you are hurried on many occasions ; 
therefore I do not expect a letter unless you are 
perfectly disengaged. Sometimes wc are in such a 
state of indolence that half an hour is trifled away 
in doing nothing. When you find yourself in this 
situation tell me in two or three lines you are well, 
and command Miss Richardson to come to me. My 
daughter most earnestly joins with me iu this re- 
quest, and entreats you to believe that the is, with 
as great respect as I am, sir, your most humble and 
most obedient servant, Martha Whitkway. 


PROM MR. RICHARD90N. 

_ London. April 17. 1739. 

Dear Sir, — I wrote this morning to Mrs. White- 
way a few lines in much hurry, and I write this to 
you in Guildhall by alderman Barber’s direction. 
Besides a letter from you to the society, whose 
address is in Mrs. Whifeway’s letter, he thinks a 
memorial or petition from Mr. Dunkin to the society- 
will be of use ; and if you write to Mr. Pope the 
alderman thinks he will get one vote, which he can 
fix no way of obtaining but through Pope. I am 
ever, dear sir, your most obliged and most affec- 
tionate humble servant, 

William Richardson. 

I should think It would he right in Mr. Dunkin to 
come over the moment he hears of Squire’s death. 
I wrote by this post to a nephew to let you know 
the moment he dies, if the life should be in him 
when my letter goes to him. 


TO THK HONOURABLE THE SOCIETY OP THE 
GOVERNOR AND ASSISTANTS. I .ON DON. FOR THE 
NEW PLANTATION IN ULSTER. WITHIN TIIE 
REALM OP IRELAND. AT THE CHAMBER IN 
GUILDHALL, LONDON. 

__ April 19, 1739. 

Worthy Gentlemen, — I heartily recommend to 
your very worshipful society the reverend Mr. 
William Dunkin for the living of Colrane, vacant by 
the death of Dr. Squire. Mr. Dunkin is a gentle- 
man of great learning am! wit, true religion, and 
excellent morals. It is only for these qualifications 
that I recommend him to your patronage j and I nm 
confident that you will never repent the choice of 
such a man, who will be ready at any time lo obey 
vour commands. You hare my best wishes and al'l 
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my endeavour, for your prosperity; and I shall, 
during my life, continue to be, with Ihe truest 
respect and highest esteem, worthy sirs, vour most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

e . . April 19. 1739. 

»in, I now give you an opportunity of adding a 
new petition in your prayer,,— From female im- 
pertinence, good Lord, deliver me. Yet this trouble 
you brought on yourself; aud therefore I will make 
no apology for it. Mr. Donkin's case comes now 
under your care. Y'ou were the first promoter of it ; 
and to you only are his obligations due. Mr. Squire 
died the 14th of this month; and by this post the 
dean has writ to alderman Barber in .Mr. Dunkin's 
favour He has commanded me to eulreat your 
friendship for him with the alderman and 'the 
society : ami says lie knows you will pardon him that 
he does not write to you himself on the occasion ; 
lor his head is very much out of order to-day. 

I here is one article in the dean’s letter lie has left 
out, and another inserted, much against my ineii- 
natmn. The first is, that he omitted mentioning 
Mr. Dunkin as a worthy good man, which, in niy 
opinion, is more map rial than being a poet or a 
scholar, although, when joined with these, make a 
most amiable character : the other is, troubling the 
alderman to know there is such an insignificant 
person in the world as .Mis. Whileway; but Ihe 
tyrant dean will say and do just as he pleases The 
enclosed was sent ine by Mr. Dunkin, not knowing 
how to direct lo you. I now promise you, sir, to 
teaxc you no more with my letlers, unless you com- 
maud me to pay you my most humble respects ; and 
then you shall be obeyed with pleasure by, sir, your 
most obliged aud most obedient servant, 

Martha Whitewat. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARRER. 

.. Dublin, Apvil 19. 1739. 

Mv DEAR OLD fniRNn— At last Dr. Squire is actually 
dead; he died upon the 1 1th day of Ibis month, 
and now you have the opportunity of obliging me 
in giving Squire’s living in Colrane to Mr. M il. 
liam Dunkin, who in an excellent scholar, and keeps 
a school in my neighbourhood ; besides he is a very 
hue poet. My friend Mr. Richardson can give you a 
better account of him. It is true Mr. Dunkin' is a 
married man ; however, tiiat is of no great moment ; 
and in the northern country of Ireland, although it 
he the best inhabited part of the kingdom, a wife 
will be convenient. Yet we two old bachelors (I 
own I am your senior) could never consent to take so 
good example, by endeavouringto multiply the world. 
I heartily thank you for your civilities to young 
Swift. It seems he is a relation of mine. And there 
is one Mrs. Whiteway, a widow, the only cousin of 
my family for whom 1 have any sort of friendship ; 
it ivss she prevailed with me to introduce Ihe young 
man to you. He isa younger brother, aud his portion 
is only 1001. a-year English. You will oblige me if 
you can bear seeing him once a-quarter at his lodging 
near the Temple, where he designs to study the law ; 
and so I have done with ever troubling you, my dear 
friend. M here is Mr. Lewis! Some months ago 
he wrote to me with many complaints of his ill 
health and the effect of old age, in both which I can 
overmatch you and him, beside my giddy head, deaf- 
ness, and forgetfulness into the bargain. 1 hear our 
friend lord Bulingbroke lias sold Daw-lev ; I wish 
you could tell me in what condition he is, both as to 
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health and fortune ; and where his lady lives, aud 
how they agree. If you visit my lord aud lady Ox- 
ford and their daughter, who is now, as I hear, a 
duchess, or any other friend of ours, let them have 
the offers of my humble service. May you, my most 
dear friend, preserve your health and live as long as 
you desire 1 I am ever, with the greatest truth and 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant and en- 
tire friend, Jonathan Swift. 

I desire you will give my most hearty service t° Mr. 
Pope;* and let him know that I have provided for 
Mr. Lamb, whom he recommended to me, with a 
full vicar-choralship in my choir. And pray let 
me know the state of Mr. Pope’s health. 

DR. DUNKIN TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

April *3. 1737. 

Madam,— As it was through your countenance 1 had 
the honour of being first introduced to the most wor- 
thy dean of St. Patrick, I must have thought myself 
under the highest obligation to you; but the con- | 
tinuance of your friendship, through so many re- 
peated acts of generosity, and the course of his 
gracious endeavours to raise my reputation and for- 
tune, are such things as I must ever remember and 
express with a very deep sense of gratitude. 

The fatigue of writing so many letters lately in my 
favour was indeed what I could not iu reason expect 
even from lii. humanity, were I worthy of them ; 
and I can only »ay the dean of St. Patrick i« un- 
wearied iu doing good, and that lie who could iw 
tn preserve a nation will descend to relieve an in- 

dividual. . , , , * 

The sense of my own dement, and the just awe 
in which I stand before so great and good a man. 
will not allow me either that fiecdom of speech or 
writing which is requisite to let him understand with 
what love, veneration, and respect or his person 1 
reflect upon the many instances of his tender con- 
cern and uncommon zeal for my welfare. 1 his is 
a dutv I most earnestly wish, but am altogether uu- 
able to perforin, and such as I entreat you, dear 
madam, to undertake for me; your compliance in 
which will be yet another among the many and 
weighty obligations laid upon your most dutiful, 
obedient, devoted servant, M illiam Dunkin. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, April 2S, 1739. 

Di'ar Sir.— T he gentleman who will have the ho- 
nour to deliver you this, although he be one related to 
me, which is by no means any sort ot recommend- 
ation ; for 1 am utterly void of what the world calls 
natural affection, and with good reason, becauae they 
are a numerous race degenerating from their an- 
cestors, who were of good esteem for their loyalty 
and sufferings iu the rebellion against king Charles I. 
This cousin of mine, who is so desirous to wait on 
you, is named Deane Swift, because his great-grand- I 
father by the grandmother’s side waa admiral Deane, 
who, having been one of the regicides, had the good 
fortune to save Ids neck by dying a year or two be- 
fore the Restoration. _ 

I have a great esteem for Mr. Deane Swift, who is 
much the most valuable of any of his family : he was 
firrt a student in this university, and finished his 
studies in Oxford, where I)r. King, principal of St. 
Mary Hall, assured me that Mr. Swift behaved him- 
self with good reputation and credit; he hath a very 
good taste for wit, writes agreeable and entertaining 
versesy and is a perfect master equally skilled in the 
best Greek and Roman authors. He has a true 
spmt for liberty, and with all these advantages is 


extremely decent and modest. Mr. Swift is heir 
to the little paternal estate of our family at Goodrich 
in Herefordshire. My grandfather was so persecuted 
and plundered two and fifty times by the barbarity 
of Cromwell’s hellish crew, of which I find an ac- 
count in a book called “ Mercurius Rusticus,” that 
the poor old gentleman was forced to sell the better 
half of his estate to support his family. However, 
three of his sons had better fortune ; for, coming 
over to this kingdom, and taking to the law, they all 
purchased good estates, of which Mr. Deane Swift has 
a good share, but with some incumbrance. 

I had & mind that this young gentleman should 
have the honour of being known to you ; which is 
all the favour 1 ask for him ; and that, if he stays 
any time longer in London than he now intends, 
you will permit him to wait on you sometimes. 1 
ain, my dearest friend, your most obedient and mos 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR POPE. 

May to, 1739. 

You are to suppose, for the little time I shall live, 
that my memory is entirely gone, and especially of 
anything that was told me lost night or this morn- 
ing. I have one favour to entreat from you. I know 
the high esteem and friendship you bear to your 
friend Mr. Lyttleton, whom you call •• the rising 
genius of this’ age.” His fame, his virtue, honour, 
and courage, have been early spread, even among us. 

I find he is secretary to the prince of Wales; and 
his royal highness has been for several years chan- 
cellor of the university iu Dublin. All this is a 
prelude to a request I am going to make to you. 
There is in this city one Alexander M'Aulay, a 
lawyer of great distinction for skill and honesty, 
zealous for the liberty of the subject, and loyal to 
the house of Ilanover ; and particularly to the 
j.rinee of Wales, for his highness’s love to both 
kingdoms. 

Mr. M'Aulay is now soliciting for a seat in par- 
liament here, vacant by the death of l)r. Coghiil, a 
civilian, who was one of the persons chosen for this 
university : and as his royal highness continues still 
chancellor of it, there is no person so proper to no- 
minate the representative as himself. If this favour 
can be procured by your good-will ami Mr. Lyt- 
tleton's interest, it will be a particular obligation to 
me, and grateful to the people of Ireland, in giving 
them one of their own nation to represent thij 
university. 

There is a man in my choir, one Mr. Lamb; he 
hat at present but half a vicarship ; the value of it 
is not quite 50/. per annum. You wrote to me in 
his favour some months ago; and if I outlive any 
one vicar-choral. Mr. Lamb shall certainly have a 
full place, because he very well deserves it ; and I am 
obliged to you very much lor recommending him. 

FROM MR SECRETARY LYTTLETON. 

London, May IS, 1739. 

J cannot let Mr. Swift return to Ireland with- 
out my acknowledgments to you for the favour von 
have done Mr. Lamb. I know that I ought to ascribe 
it wholly to Mr. Pope's recommendation, as I have not 
the happiness to be known to you myself ; but give me 
leave to take this occasion of assuring you how much 
I wish to lie in the number of your friends. I think l 
can be so even at this distance, and though we should 
never come to a neater acquaintance ; for the reputa- 
tion of some men is amiable, and one can love their 
characters without knowing their persons. 

If it could ever be in my power to do you any scr- 
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vice In this country, Ore employing me in it would be 
a new favour to, sir vour obliged humble servant, 

G. Lyttuctom. 

FROM MR. POPE.* 

Stay 17. 1739. 

Dearest Sir, — Every time I sec your liand, it is the 
greatest satisfaction that any writing can give me ; and 
I am in proportion grieved to find, that several of my 
letters to testify it to you miscarry ; and you ask 
me the same question again which I prolixly have 
answered before. Your last, which was delivered me 
by Mr. Swift, inquires, where and how is lord Boling- 
broke? who, in a paragraph in my last, under his own 
hand, gave you an account of himself; and I em- 
ployed almost a whole letter on his affairs afterward. 
He has sold Dawley for 26,000/, much to his own 
satisfaction. His plait of life is now a very agreeable 
one, in the finest country in France, divided between 
study and exercise ; for be still reads or writes five or 
six hours a-day, and generally hunts twice a-week. 
He has the whole forest of Fontaiublcau at his 
command, with the king's staldes, dogs, &c., his lady's 
son-in-law being governor of that place. She 
resides most port of the year with my lord, at a 
large house they have hired ; and the rest with her 
daughter, who is abbess of a royal convent in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

I never Baw him in stronger health or in better 
humour with his friends, or more indifferent and dis- 
passionate to his enemies. He is seriously set upon 
writing some parts of the history of his times, which 
lie has tiegun by a noble introduction, presenting 
a view of the whole state of Europe, from the Pyrenean 
treaty. He has hence deduced a summary sketch of 
the natural and incidental interests of each kingdom; 
and how they have varied from, or approached to, the 
true polities of each, in the several administrations 
to this time. Tlic history itself will he particular 
only ou such facts and anecdotes os he personally 
knew, or produces vouchers for, both from home and 
abroad. This puts into my mind to tell you a fear 
he exfiresscd lately to roe, that some facts in your 
“ History of the Queen's Last Years " (which he read 
here with roe in 1727) are not exactly stated, and that 
he may he obliged to vary from them, in relation, I 
believe, to the conduct of the earl of Oxford, of which 
great care surely should lie taken. And he told me 
that, when he saw you in 1727, he made you 
observe them; and tnat you promised you would 
take care. 

We very often commemorated you during the 
five months we lived together at Twickenham; 
at which place could I see you again, as I may 
hope to see him, I would envy no country in the 
world ; and think, not Dublin only, but France and 
Italy, not worth the visiting once more in my life. 
The mention of travelling introduces your old 
acquaintance Mr. Jervas, who went to Rome and 
Naples purely in search of health. An asthma 
has reduced his body, but his spirit retains all its 
vigour; aud he is returned, declaring life itself not 
worth a day s journey at the expense of parting from 
one’s friends. 

Mr. Lewi* every day remembers you. I lie at 
bis house iu town. Dr. Arbutlmot's daughter doe* 
not degenerate from the humour and goodness of her 
father. I love her much. She is like Gay, very 
idle, very ingenious, and inflexibly honest. Mrs. 
Patty Blount is one of the most considerate and 
mindful women iu the world towards others, — the least 
«o in regard to herself; she speaks of you constantly. 

1 scarcely know two more women worth naming to 

■ The last letter luj wrote to the dean. 
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you ; the rest are ladies, — run after music, and play at 

cards. 

I at tray, make your compliment# to lord Oxford 
and lord Mashatn when I see them. I see John 
Heritor seldom ; but always find him proud of some 
letter fiom you. 1 did my best with him in behalf 
of one of your friends; and tpoke to Mr. Lyttlcton for 
the other, who was more prompt to catch than 1 to give 
fire, and flew to the prince that instant, who was ns 
pleased to please you. 

Vou ask me, how I am at court. I keep my old 
walk, aud deviate from it to no court. The prince 
shows me a distinction beyond any merit or pretence 
on my part ; aod 1 hare received a present from him 
of some marble heads of poets for mv library, and 
some urns for my garden. The ministerial writers rail 
at me; yet I have no quarrel with their masters, nor 
think it of weight enough to complain of them. 

am very well with the courtiers I ever was or would 
be acquainted with : at least, they are civil to me, 
which is all I ask from courtiers, and all a wise man 
will expect from them. The duchess of Marlborough 
make* great court to me ; but I am too old for her 
mind uid body; yet I cultivate some young people's 
friendship, because they may be honest men ; whereas 
the old ones experience too often proves not to be so, I 
having dropped ten where I have taken up one, and I 
hope to play the better with fewer in my hand. 

1 here is a lord Combury, a lord Polwarth, a Mr. 
Murray,* and one or two more, with whom 1 would 
never fear to hold out against all the corruption in the 
world. 

You compliment me In vain upon retaining my 
poetical spirit : lam sinking fast in prose; and if X 
ever write more, it ought (at these years aud in these 
times) to he something, the matter of which will 
give a value to the work, not merely the manner. 

Since my protest (for so I call my dialogue * of 
1738) I have written but ten lines, which I will 
send you. They are an insertion for tho neat new 
edition of the “ Duneiad,” which generally is re- 
printed once in two years. In the second canto, 
among the authors who live in I'leet-ditch, mime* 
diatcly after Asual, verse 300, add these : 

Neat plnngVl a treble hut s desp'rate tack, 
y ith each a sickly brother at his back ;e 
Son* of a day! just buoyant on tho flood, 

1 bon number'd with the puppies in tho mud- 
Ask ye their namst ? I could as soon dutclose 
The names of those blind puppies as of those. 

Fust by, like Niobn, her children gone. 

Hits mother stupitiod to stone ; 

And rueful l'.vt .u" tolls the world will, tears, 

Tliere are — alt! no ; these were my Qaietteen. 

Having nothing to tell you of my poetry, I come 
to what is now my chief care, my health and amuse- 
ment; the first is better as to headaches; worse as 
to weakness and nerves. The changes of weather 
aifect me much ; otherwise 1 want not spirits, ex- 
cept when indigestions prevail. The mornings are 
my life ; in the evenings I ain not dead indeed, 
but sleep and am stupid enough. I love reading stilt 
better than conversation ; but my eyes fail, and at 
the hours when most people indulge in company, [ 
um tired and find the labour of the past day suffi- 
cient to weigh me down. So I hide inysclf in bed, 
as a bird in Ids nest, much about the same time, and 

• The last lord March moot aud lord Manifold. 

• Epilogue to the S.itin*. 

• M They print one at the bock of tho other, to mid into U- 
country. Pope, MS. not*. 

J Osborne was the assumed name of the pub’iaher of th* 
"GiutUfr. 

• •* A . solicitor who procured and paid those writers.— Mr 
Pope a MS. note. 
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mine anil chirp the earlier in the morning’. I often 
vaiy the scene findeed at every friend's call) from 
London to Twickenham ; or the contrary, to receive 
them, or he received by them. 

Lord Bathurst is still my constant friend and 
yours; but his country-scat is now always in Glou- 
cestershire, not in this neighbourhood. Mr. Pultc- 
ney has no country-seat ; and in town I see him 
seldom ; but he always asks after you. In the sum- 
mer I generally ramble for a month to lord Cob- 
ham’s, the Hath, or elsewhere. In all these rambles 
my mind is full of you and poor Gay, with whom 
I travelled so delightfully two summers. Why can- 
not 1 cross the sea 1 The unhappicit malady I have 
to complain of, the unhappiest accident of my whole 
life is that weakness of the breast, which make the 
physicians of opinion that a strong vomit would kill 
me. I have never taken one, nor had a natural mo- 
tion that way in fifteen years. I went some years 
ago, with lord Peterborough, about ten leagues at 
sea, purely to try if I could sail without sea-sickness, 
and with no other view than to make yourself and 
lord Bolingbroke a visit before I died. 

But the experiment, though almost all the way 
near the coast, had almost ended all my views at 
once. Well, then, I must submit to live at the dis- 
tance which fortune has set us at : but ray memory, 
my affections, rny esteem, are inseparable from you, 
and will, ray dear friend, be for ever yours. 

P.S. — May 19. This I end at lord Orrery’s in 
company with Dr. King. Wherever 1 can find two 
or three that are yours, I adhere to them naturally, 
and by that title they become mine. I thank you 
for sending Mr. Swift to me : lie can tell you more 
of me. 

A SECOND POSTSCBIPT. 

One of my new friends, Mr. Lyttleton, was to the 
last degree glad to have any request from you to 
make to his master. The moment I showed him 
yours concerning Mr. M'Aulay, he went to him, 
and it was granted. He is extremely obliged for 
the promotion of Lamb. I will make you no par- 
ticular speeches from him ; but you and he have a 
mutual right to each other. Sint ta/ts animat con- 
cord**. He loves you, though he sees you not ; as 
all posterity will love you, who will not see you, 
but reverence and admire you. 


TO MR. LYTTLETON. 

June 5, 1739. 

Sir, — You treat me very hard by beginning your 
letter with owning an obligation to me on account 
of Mr. Lamb ; which deserves mine and my chapter's 
thanks for recommending so useful a person to my 
choir. It is true I gave Mr. dean Swift a letter to 
my dear friend Mr. Pope, that he might have the 
happiness to see and know so great a genius in 
poetry, and so agreeable in all other good qualities ; 
hut the young man (several years older than you) 
was much surprised to see his junior in so high a 
station as secretary to his royal highness the prince 
of Wales, and to find himself treated by you in so 
kind a manner. In one article you are greatly 
mistaken ; for however ignorant wc may be in the 
affairs of England, your character is as well known 
among U9 in every particular as it is in the prince 
your master’s court, and indeed all over this poor 
kingdom. 

You will find that I have not altogether L rgotten 
my old court politics ; for, in a letter I wrote to Mr. 
Pope, 1 desired him to recommend Mr. M'Aulay to 
your favour and protection as a most worthy, honest, 
ami deserving gentleman ; and I perceive you have 
effectually interceded with the prince, to prevail 


with the university to choose him for a member to 
represent that learned body in parliament iu the 
room of Dr. Coghill, deceased. 

I have been just now informed, that some of the 
fellows have sent over an apology, or rather a re- 
monstrance, to the prince of Wales, pretending they 
were under a prior engagement to one Mr. Tisdal ; 
and therefore have desired his royal highness to 
withdraw his recommendation. A modest request, 
indeed, to demand from their chancellor what they 
think is dishonourable in themselves, to give up an 
engagement! Their whole proceeding on this occa- 
sion against their chancellor, heir of the crown, is 
universally condemned here; and seems to be the 
last effort of such men, who, without duly consider- 
ing, make rush promises not consistent with the pru- 
dence expected from them. 

I can hardly venture the boldness to desire that 
his royal highness may know from you the profound 
respect, hononr, esteem, and veneration I hear to- 
ward his princely virtues. All my friends on your 
side the water represent him to me in the most 
amiable light ; and the people infallibly reckon upon 
a golden age in both kingdoms, when it shall please 
God to make him the restorer of the liberties of his 
people. 

I ought to accuse you highly for your ill-treatment 
of me, by wishing yourself in the number of my 
friends : but you shall be pardoned if you please to 
be one of my protectors ; and your protection can- 
not be long. You shall therefore make it up, in 
thinking favourably of me. Years have made me 
lose my memory in everything hut friendship and 
gratitude : and you, whom I have never seen, will 
never be forgotten by me until I am dead. I am, 
honourable sir, with the highest respect, your most 
obedient and obliged humble servant. 


FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

July 20 . 1739. 

Sir, — A fortnight ago I went out of town with the 
new married couple, my son and daughter ; and the 
day before I had the honour to receive your letter. 
With great truth I do assure you, I am much more 
concerned at the trouble and disappointment you 
met with in Mr. Dunkin’s affair than for him, having 
but a short acquaintance and knowledge, otherwise 
than knowing him to be a man of sense, virtue, and 
religion, who would be an ornament to the church, 
and a credit to those who appeared for him. These 
were my reasons to wish him well. 

One part of your letter, sir, I can only take notice 
of with amazement ; and do entreat you will in- 
dulge me so far as to believe this will be all the 
answer I can, or ever will, make to it : and yet I 
am not insensible you have been pleased in some 
measure to honour me with your esteem. I will 
not therefore fear the loss of your friendship, because 
it shall be my study to merit your good opinion : 
and, unprovoked, I know you to have too much good 
nature to withdraw it. I never saw a more beauti- 
ful silk than was bought for my daughter. If you 
did not choose it, at least you showed your judg- 
ment in the person that was employed. She desires 
me to say this, that you have forced her to do what 
she never did in her life, wear anything that was not 
paid for ; and if hereafter she should rur her hus- 
band in debt, she will lay all her fault at your door. 
Mr. Swift presents you his most obedirnt respects, 
and will oblige you to know him by his assiduity in 
courting the honour of your acquaintance. I have 
asked you so many favours, that no one but myself 
would presume perpetually to dun you thus ; and 
yet I will never leave olF uutil you grant this my 
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request, to command Miss Richardson to town im- 
mediately. I now attack you on the foot of charity ; 
an argument you can never resist. Consider my 
daughter has quitted me ; that I a in all aloue ; ami 
her agreeable company will make M lly and her hus- 
band spend all their time with me. In short, sir, if 
you hesitate one moment longei, l will lay you 
open to the world, and let them see how much they 
were mistaken in Mr. Richardson, who once in his 
life broke his word. I have now before me, under 
your hand, that all my couimamL should he obeyed, 
i insist on your promise; and Miss Richardson is 
my demand, and that immediately. You see how 
careful and sparing you gentlemen ought to be in 
complimeuts to women, who always keep you to 
your promise while it makes to their interest ; and 
as well know how to evade their own when it is 
coutrary to their inclination. I had the favour of a 
letter from alderman Barber in answer to one 1 wrote 
him. He does uot perhaps know the inconveniency 
he has brought on himself, which is another from me ; 
and yet you may tell him wheu 1 have once more 
paid my respects to him, 1 am not so unreasonable 
as to impose or expect any further notice of Irish 
impertinence. 

I left this paragraph to finish at the deanery, that 
from his own mouth I might assure you of his love 
and esteem. He semis his most affectionate service 
to his dear old friend alderman Barber. Mr. Dun- 
kin likewise presents you his most obedient respects, 
and hopes you received his letter that he sent some 
days ago. There is no person a more obedient, 
humbler servant to you than iny daughter, except- 
ing, dear sir, your most obedient and most obliged, 
faithful, humble servant, Martha White way. 

The chief circumstance that you would choose to 
know 1 had like to have forgot ; which is, that 
the dean is in good health, and ever will remem- 
ber the pains you and the alderman have been at, 
on his account, for Mr. Dunkin. 

FROM DR. SCOTT. 

London, September 7, 1 739, 

Rev. Sir, — Although I do not imagine that you 
have any remembrance of a person so little known 
toyou as I am, yet I have taken the liberty to draw a 
kind of bill of friendship upon you, which I am in- 
clined to believe you will answer, because it is in 
favour of that kingdom to which you have always 
stood a sincere and firm friend. We have had here, 
for some time past, a number of anatomical figures 
prepared in wax, which perfectly exhibit all the 
parts of a human body. They are the work of a 
French surgeon,* who spent above forty years in 
preparing them, and who, to bring them to per- 
fection, was at the trouble and expense of dissecting 
some hundreds of bodies. The present proprietor of 
them is my friend, and it was by my persuasion that 
he was prevailed on to send them into Ireland for the 
instruction of the curious. I presume you have seen 
them in London, and therefore I am •inclined to 
think you will be of opinion, that a person may gain 
more perfect knowledge in anatomy, by viewing 
these preparations only a few times, than he would 
by attending many dissections. Your encouraging 
such of your acquaintance as are curious to see 
these figures would greatly excite the curiosity 
of others. This is the favour I have taken the 
liberty to desire of you, and which I believe you 
will be the more readily inclined to grant, when I 

. Mr Ibickatraw, statuary ; tbn anatnmirnl figures were 
purdiaatal Imm him by ihe late fail of Shelburne, who pre- 
•cuImI lb**m to the university of Dublin. 


have assured you, that the person who has the care 
of the figures, has it in his instructions to return the 
money that may got by exposing them to view, 
in Irish linen, so that the kiiigdom will be no way 
impoverished by the small expense which gentle- 
men may be at in procuring useful instruction, or 
gratifying their curiosity. If the request I have 
made c such as you cannot favour, my next is, that 
jou will grant me your pardon for having made it. 

I intend, God willing, to go into Ireland next 
spring, after the publication of a work which 1 have 
been engaged in for some years past, for the silenc- 
ing of all infidels, heretics, schismatics of all kinds, 
and enthusiasts. I thought it necessary, because in 
the way that the controversy has been hitherto 
managed against such people, the truth has been 
rather puzzled and perplexed than cleared, Chris- 
tianity has been betrayed, and all true religion lost 
in the world. 1 have advanced no one new opinion 
of my own : what I have set forth is what was clearly 
set forth in the Scriptures from the beginning. I 
mean in the original Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, so interpreted as to make them everywhere 
consistent with themselves; aud to show that the 
interpretations I have given are uot only the true 
interpretations, but that the Scriptures so inter- 
preted are the revealed word of God. I have demon- 
strated the truth of them by natural evidence, or by 
the works of God, and that the works bear evidence 
to nothing but the truth ; that these revealed truths 
so demonstrated are unquestionable and undeniable ; 
and that they are the only powerful motives by 
which men are not only moved but enlightened, and 
enabled to mortify all their lusts, which blind and 
deceive them here, and will be their everlasting tor- 
mentors hereafter, but to work the works of charity, 
and of that perfect righteousness which is of faith : 
so that the whole of all true religion, which has 
been one and the same in all ages, will appear to 
consist in the mortifications of our bodily and spi- 
ritual lusts, which withhold men from the works of 
righteousness; and in the belief of those demon- 
strative truths, by which alone we are enlightened, 
enabled, and moved to subdue them ; and in ob- 
serving those natural memorials which God has set 
before us, and in partaking of those reverential ordi- 
nances which he has instituted to put us in mind 
of what we ought to do, in order to eternal life and 
the motives for so doing. I ask pardon for this 
digression : and if you have any commands that I 
am capable of executing here, if you will let me have 
the honour of receiving them, I shall take great 
pleasure in obeying you ; for I am, with the greatest 
respect and truth, sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, Joun Scott. 

TO THE EARL OF ARRAN. 

1739. 

My Lord, — I am earnestly desired by some worthy 
friends of mine to write to your lordship in favour of 
the bearer, Mr. Moore, minister of Clonmel, who will 
liave the honour tu present this letter to your lordship. 
Those rectorial tithes of Clonmel were granted to the 
church by letters-patent from king Charles II., with the 
perfect knowledge and full approbation of your great 
ancestor, the first duke of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. Notwithstanding which, some of the for- 
mer agent* to your lordship's family have greatly 
distressed the incun. bent ministers of Clonmel, which 
is generally believed to he without the knowledge of 
hi’ present grace the duke your brother, whom God 
long preserve. But your lordship's present agent being 
extremely vigilant of all your lordship's interests, has 
lately renewed the claim of the OrmomJ family to those 
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tithes, awl was, at the last after a long hearing 

of six hours, uunsuited. The living of Clonmel is one 
of the largest, aud yet the poorest, parishes in this king- 
dom ; being, upon the whole, < including the valuation 
of the houses,) scarce worth lot)/, a-ycor ; out of which 
n curate-assistant being al*‘lutely necessary on account 
of its extent, a salury of 40/. must be laid. 

My lord, your lordship’s family has been always dis- 
tinguished for their favour and protection to the esta- 
blished church under her greatest persecutions; nor 
have you in the universal opinion ever degenerated from 
them. Those tithes in and about Clonmel are tery in- 
considerable, having never been let for above 21/. n-year, 
made up of very small pittances collected from a great 
number of the purest people t so that the recovery of 
them by an expensive lawsuit, if it could be effected, 
would not be worth attempting. 

Mr. Moore is recommended to me by several persons 
of great worth, (as I have already observed,) and I hope 
I have not hitherto forfeited the credit I had with you. 

My humble request, therefore, to your lordfbip is, 
that the minister of Clonmel may, without disturbance, 
enjoy that small addition to his support which the king 
and your grandfather intended for him. 

I have always understood and believed that the d«ike 
your brother's retiring has not lessened your fortune, 
but increased it ; and as to his grace, unless all our 
intelligence be false, he is as easy as he desires to be. 
1 heard of several persons who have veutured to wait 
on him abroad, ana it is agreed that bis grace is per- 
fectly easy in his mind and fortune. 

Upon the whole, I do earnestly desire your lordship 
to resign those poor scraps of tithes in aud about Clon- 
mel to Mr. Moore ana his successors, in a legal form, 
for ever. Your loss will be at most but 21/. a-year, 
and that with a thousand difficulties infinitely below 
yrur geueroaity aud quality. 1 am &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

December 4, I'M. 

Sir, — I cannot find a manuscript I wrote, called “ Di- 
rections for Servants,” which 1 thought woi very useful 
as well as humorous. I believe you have both seen 
aud read it. I wish you could give me some intelligence 
of it, because my memory is quite gone ; therefore let 
me know all you can conjecture about it. I am, sir, 
your very humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM TIIF. REV. MR. TIIROP. 

December to, 1739. 

Reverend Sir. — The many professions of kindness 
you have made, aud friendships you have shown, to 
my mother and her family, particularly in declaring 
your abhorrence and detestation of the cruel and in- 
human behaviour of that monster — - — to my unfor- 
tunate and innocent brother, induced my mother to 
trouble you with a few of the narratives of that case, 
to disperse among such members of the house of com- 
mons as were of your acquaintance. The reason of 
our troubling you to do this is, because we intend 
presenting a petition to the members of the house of 

commons, this session, to oblige to waive his 

privilege, every other attempt we have tried since my 
brother's death proving fruitless. 

Your appearing, sir, in this affair, will not only make 
parliament the more ready to do justice, but prevent 
others from supporting him in his villanies. which will 
be of infinite service to my mother and her family. 

The bearer carries you a dotenof cases; and if you 
should have occasion for any more, they shall be sent 
you by, reverend sir, your most obliged and obedient 
bumble servant, Kohkrt F HR 01 . 


1 have written the names of several persons mentioned 
in the narrative at length upon tire back of tf>« 
title-page. 

TO MRS. WIHTEWAV. 

December 31. .739. 

Madam — It is impossible to have health in such despe- 
rate weather : but you are worse used than others. Every 
creature of either sex are uneasy ; for our kingdom is 
turned to lie a Muscovy, or worse. Even I cannot do 
any good by walking: is not warmth good against 
rheumatic jiains ? I hope dean Swift will be able to 
assist you both. I wish for a happy turn in the wea- 
ther. I am doubly desolate, and wish 1 could sleep 
until the sun would comfort us. Would neither your 
sou nor daughter save you the pains of writing on your 
hack ? You are much more friendly to me than tx 
thousand of them. Adieu. 1 am ever yours, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Dear Madam, — I ain truly and heartily glad that yoa 
are a little mended, and can lie on your belly or side, 
not altogether on your back. You are much in the 
right not to stir, and so was Croker • not to sutler you. 

I am not yet worse for the cold weather, but am angry 
at it. I am heartily sorry for yourself and daughter ; 
but Mr. Swift dares not be sick, for his chief business 
is to look after you and your daughter. I walk only 
iu my bedchamber and closet, which has also a fire. 
1 am ever yours, Jonathan Swift. 

New-Yeur’s-dxy, 17«0. 

I wish you may have many, and all healthy one*. 

CERTIFICATE TO A DISCARDED SERVANT.** 

Deanery-house. January 9. 1740. 
Whereas the bearer served me the space of one year, 
during which time he was an idler and a drunkard, I 
then discharged him as such; hut how far his having 
• An eminent np thocary of great humanity and skill, 
b Tli** history of this singular certificate is thus related in the 
third volume of Mri Pilkington's Memoirs. •* Dean Swift d la- 
charged a servant only for rejecting the jirtitiou «>f a poor old 
woman; she was very ancient, aud on a cold morning sat nt 
the deanery steps a considerable time, during which tl>e (lean 
•aw her through a window, and no douhl commiserated her 
desolate condition. Ills footmau happened to come to the ; 
and the poor creature tiesought him, in a piteous tone, to give 
that paper to his r everence. The servant read it, nnd told her 
with iufmite scorn, * hi* master had something else to mind than 
her petition —‘What is that vou say. follow?* add the dean, 
looking out of the window, ‘bimrup here.’ The man trem- 
hrmglv olieyrd him- He nisi desired the poor woman to come 
before Min ; made her sit down, and ordered her some bread and 
wine. After which he tumid to the man and amid. * At wlisi 
time, sir. did 1 order you to open a paper directed to me, or to 
refuse tetter from any one ? Hark ye, sirrah, yon have Itecu 
admoi.ished by me for drunkenness, idling, aud other fault*; 
tint since 1 have discovered your inhuman dUp .nation, I must 
dismiss you from my service; »o pull off my cloth*, taku 
your wages, nnd let roe hear no more of you V The tallow did 
*>; and, having vainly solid. id a discharge, wm compelled to 
go to sea, where he continued live year* ; nt the end of which 
time, finding that life far different fioro the ease and luxury of 
ids (hnner occupation, ho returned, and humbly confessing in 
a petition to Jhe dean his former tnauifold crimes, assured him 
of his sincere reformation, which the danger* lie had undergone 
at sea had hnppilv wrought ; mid tagged the dean would give 
him some sort of discharge, since the honour ot having lived 
with him would certainly procure him a place. Aco-rdiugly 
the tlean called for pen. ink, mid paper: mid gave him a dis- 
mission, with which, and no other fortune, he set out for L/rodon. 
Among others he applied to me w ho had known him at Ins late 
master*, and produced his certificate ; which, for its singularity , 
I transcribed I advi -.m him to go to Mr. Pope, who on seem* 
the den us hand writing, which he well knew, told the mail. * If 
he could produce auy credible person who could attest that he 
wits the servant the dean meant, he would hire him ’ On this 
occasion he a; plied iome; nnd I gave him a letter to Mr. Pore, 
assuring him that 1 knew- the man to have Iren footman m tlifc 
dean- Upon Ibis. Mr Pope took him into hisservic . iu which 
he cuuliuuod till the death of hi* master." 
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Itecit five years at »ra may have mended hi* manners, I 
Imre to the penetration of those who may hereafter 
choose to employ him. Jonathan Swift. 

TO MRS. WHITE WAY. 

Jannary li, 1740. 

Dear Madam, — I have been many days heartily con- 
cerned for your ill health; it is now twenty- five days 
since we have found nothing but frost and misery, and 
they may continue for as many more. This day is yet 
the coldest of them all. l>r. \> ilson and I are both very 
uneasy to find no better message from you. 1 received, 
ns 1 was going to dinner, the enclosed letter from your 

beloved of , which I shall make you happy with. 

It will show you the goodness, the w'isdom, the gra- 
titude, the truth, the civility, of that excellent divine, 
adorned with an orthography (spelling) fit for himself. 
l*ray read it a hundred times, but return it after you 
hare read it a hundred times. My love and service 
to your sou aud daughter; let them both read the en- 
closed. 

I would not lose your lover's letter for 100/. It 
must lie sent hack by the hearer. Ia*t me know the 
exact number of lies that are in it; hut I fear that that 
will take up your time too much. I am ever yours, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD CASTLRIHJRROW. 

Dublin. February 2. 1740. 

Rib, — S ince I am forbidden your presence, 1 think I 
should be more explicit in my reason of thanks to you 
for Dr. 1 Many's obliging present than I can be in a 
verbal, crude, ill-delivered message by a servant. As 
I am not nnpiainted with the doctor, 1 at first imagined 
his boundless generosity distrilmted his hook among 
the lords, and that it was sent me as a member, though 
an unworthy one, of that august body. I soon found 
myself mistaken ; and os all presents are enhanced 
in value jwoportionahle to their manner of distribu- 
tion, 1 thought it incumbent on me to thank him by 
letter for having so obligingly distinguished me. He 
lias honoured me with an answer to it, which highly 
elates me ; for weak minds are easily made vain ; hut 
whose would not be so on the compliment he makes 
me on having read some of my letters to you ? They 
were written fas most of mine are) in the wantonness 
of fancy, without aiming at pomp of expression, or 
dress of words, lucky methods of gilding nonsense; 
yet that he should approve I will not wonder when I 
consider the benignity of your friendship. Oh ! is it 
not sometimes too strung bias even for your judgment 
that prompted you to think them worth his perusal ? 
What am 1 now to dot 1 ought not to be silent; yet 
must I risk depreciating a favourable opinion he has 
conceived of ine, by making myself further known to 
him ? Why, in prudence, no ; in civility, yes. 
Under this dilemma give me your advice, os you arei 
the origin of this favour. Or will you yield to what 1 
suggest may not lie improper ? Take me under your 
protection (as soon as the weather will permit) in a 
warm hackney-coach, which I shall take care to pro- 
vide. Let us jumble together to his little paradise, 
which I lung much to see, as well as to pay my debt 
due to his benevolence. 

I am already alarmed with your excuse of deafness 
and dizziness. Yielding to such a complaint a/ways 
strengthens it ; exerting against it generally lessens it. 
Do not immerge in the sole enjoyment of yourself. Is 
not a friend the medicine of life? I am sure it is the 
comfort of it. And 1 hope you still admit such com- 
panions as are capable of administering it. In that 
number I know I am unworthy of rank : however, my 
best wishes shall attend you. 

1 have enclosed some verses. The Latin I believe 


will please you ; one of the translations may have the 
same fortune, the other cannot. The verses written m 
the lady's honk is, “A Lamentable Hymn to Death,” 
from a lover, inscribed to his mistress. 1 have made 
the author of it vain (who I am sure had never read 
Po|>e*s 44 Hcloisc to Abelard “) in telling him his six lust 
lines seem a parody on six of Pope**. They are on the 
other side, that you may not lie at a loss. 

Then, too, when Isle shall thy fair frame destiny, 

Thai cause of all uty guilt, ami all my joy. 

In trance ecstatic may the rangs lie druwu'd, 

Itrighl rloutW descend, and angels watch tint- round : 

From opening shies may stre-miin^ glories shine. 

And Kami* embrace thee with a love like mine. 

I think the whole letter the most passionate I ever 
read, except Heloise's own, on the subject of love. I 
am equally struck with Cadenus to Vanessa. I have 
often soothed my love with both when I hare been in 
a fit. 

I will conclude with the aliovc wish, and assuring 
you I urn, with great sincerity, as well as esteem, sir, 
your most faithful, affectionate, humble servant, 

CA8TLED0BK0W. 

My hoy sends you his respects, aud would fain pay 
them in person to you. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

February 3, 1740. 

The bad account I had of your health for muuy days, 
or rather weeks, lias made me continually uneasy to 
the last degree; and Mr. Swift, who was with me so 
long yesterday, could not in conscience give me any 
comfort: but your kind letter has raised my spirits in 
some measure. 1 hope we have almost done with this 
cursed weather, yet still my garden is all in white. I 
read your letter to Dr. Wilson, who is somewhat 
better, and he resolves to apply your medicine, I mean 
your improvements of what you prescrilie to add to 
his surgeon's method. I am ever, dear madam, 
entirely yours, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MRS WHITEWAY TO MR RICHARDSON. 

March 25, 1740. 

Dear Sir, — Once I thought I could never receive a 
letter from or answer one to you, without pleasure; 
and yet both has happened to me very lately. This is 
the third day I sAt down to write to you, and as often 
tore up my paper. I endeavoured to say something to 
alleviate your grief; — that would not do: then I 
resolved to be silent on the occasion ; but, alas ! that 
was impossible for a friend. I will therefore, for a 
moment, rather renew your grief by joining with you 
in it. Your triuls have lieen most severe : the loss of 
two such valuable persons os Miss Richardson and sir 
Joseph Kyles are irreparable ; fur, in a middle state of 
life, we have not time enough before us to make us 
new friendships, were it possible to meet their cipialK. 
This is an unusual way of comforting a friend in 
trouble : ought I not rather to persuade you to forget 
them, and call iu Christianity to your aid ? Rut I 
believe those cx|iouiiders of it ure mistaken in their 
notions who would have us imagine this to he 
religion ; for I am sure a just (Jod will expect no 
more from us than to submit without repining. I am 
too much a fellow-sufferer in misfortunes of thisnatmc 
not to feel for you. In a short time I lost a beloved 
husband mid friend, an ingenious, a worthy son, and, 
what the world value as their chief happiness, some 
trilling conveniences. All these 1 have outlived, and 
am an insiance that time will erase the blackest melan- 
choly. I most sincerely wish, dear sir, this may lie 
your case, and that it may lie the last struggle of mind 
or tedious illness you will ever have to battle against. 

You have conjured me hv such a tie as the last 
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request of dear Mitt Richardson, that as well a* I am 
able 1 will teli yon what I guess the dean may like. 

I know his candlesticks are the most indifferent of any 
of his plate, and therefore mention a pair of those : his 
snuffers are good. 

Surely I was not such a beast as to forget mention- 
ing the receipt of the papers yon were so careful and 
obliging to send me: they came very safe. I entreat 
you to accept of my most humble thanks for this and 
all your other most extraordinary favours. 

The dean of St. Patrick's presents you his most 
affectionate love and sen ice; and commanded me to 
tell you he would have writ to you upon this late 
occasion, if he had uot been too deeply affected with 
your grief. 

Surely the two long months you have so often fixed 
for your return will he at an end ; and then I shall 
have the opportunity of telling you from my mouth 
what I now give under my hand, that I am, with the 
highest respect and esteem, dear sir, your most obliged 
and most obedient humble servant, 

Martha W hitewav. 

My most obedient respects to alderman Barber. 
Mr. Swift and his wife beg you will accept of theirs. 


MR. NUGENT** TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Bath. April 2, 1740. 

Madam, — l had not until very lately an opportunity of 
letting Mr. Pope know his obligations to you; of 
which he is very sensible, and has desired me to beg 
that you will remit to me. by a safe hand, whatever 
letters of his are now in your possession. 1 shall be in 
town next week ; so that you may lie pleased to direct 
to me, by the lirst convenient opportunity, at my house 
in Dover-street, Loudon. I am, madam, with great 
esteem, your most humble and obedient servant, 

R. N. 

My oompliraents to Mr. and Mrs. SwifL I shall say 
nothing of the pieture, b because I am sure you re- 
rsember it. 1 must fieg that you will let Mr. 
Bindon c know I would have the picture no more 
than a head upon a three-quarter cloth, to match 
one which 1 now have of Mr. Pope. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

April 29, 1740. 

Df.ar Madam, — I find that you and I are fellow- 
sufferers almost equally in our healths, although 1 ain 
more than twenty years oldcs*. B it 1 am and have 
been these two days in so miserable a way, and so 
cruelly tortured that can hardly he conceived. The 
whole last night I was equally struck as if 1 had been 
in Phalaris's brazen bull, and roaml as loud for eight 
or nine hours. I am at this instant unable to move 
without excessive pain, although not the one thousandth | 
part of what 1 suffered all last night and this morning. 
This you will now style the gout. I continue still very 
deaf. Dr. Wilson's left eye is still disordered, and 
very uneasy. You have now your family at home: I 
desire to present them with my kind and hearty service 
I am ever entirely yours, &c. Jonatuan Swift. 


MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

May 1 ». 1740. 

Df.ar Sir, — B y the time this kisses your hand, I i 
believe Mrs. Richardson will not blush to l*e wished 
joy by a person you have done the honour to call 
a friend, and whose ambition it is to deserve some 
place in her esteem ; and now that all insinuations in 

■ Afterward* l>»rd Clare 
Of Dr. Swift. 

* The greatest painter and architect of hi* time in these 
kingdoms. 


your favour are as needless as the formal ceremony 
between lovers, 1 shall take the liberty to tell her it 
will be her own fault if site is not one of the happiest 
women in the world. This is an unusual way of 
recommending myself to a bride; nor should I do it 
to any but yours : yet surely when a lady is married 
to a gentleman with an easy fortune, good nature, and 
a man of honour, how little is required of her side 
toward mutual felicity, which can he comprised in two 
words, love and obey i 

About a fortnight ago I dined at the dean of St 
Patrick's in a mixed company ; where one of the 
gentlemen told him you were married, or just going to 
be so, to a lady of fifteen, with 100,000/. fortune, ami 
a perfect beauty. I asked the ]>etsou whether he had 
not that account from a woman ? He said he had. 
The dean inquired if I knew anything of the affair. 1 
answered yes ; only with this difference, that she was 
at least fifty, and a most uiigenteel, disagreeable 
woman. The whole company looked upon me with 
contempt; and their countenances expressed they 
thought I drew my own picture whilst I enviously 
endeavoured to paint the lady’s. The dean only 
understood me ; and, smiling, said he believed I was 
in the right. When we were alone, I let him know 
that you had commanded me to acquaint him with the 
affair; and I hojied, when I wrote to you next, he 
would add a postscript in my letter. He promised me 
to do it ; and this day I intend to put him in miud of 
it. 

I waited on Mr. Hamilton yesterday to consult with 
him if it would not lie proper to allow the servants 
board-wages from this time ; and it was diverting 
enough to see us both keeping our distance about a 
secret the whole town has known these two months. 
However, at last we understood each other ; and have 
agreed to give the coachman 4s. a-w«ek, and the maid 
3s., until they go a shipboard. 

There would have been no occasion to be so formal 
with a friend as to desire Mr. Hamilton to give the 
servants money when you might have ordered me to 
do it, although I had not been in your debt ; which, 
to my shame be it spoken, would be scandalous so long 
a time, if the fault were entirely mine. My son and 
daughter Swift present you and your lady their most 
obedient respects, and sincerest wishes. I am at a loss 
to express my obligations to her for the compliment 
she was pleased to remit to me ; and, 1 believe, when 
we meet, she will Dot !>c jealous that 1 dare give it 
under my hand to her, that I honour and esteem you 
more than any woman does except herself. 1 am, dear 
sir, your most humble and most obedient servant, 

Martha Wiiitewav. 


TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

May 13. 1740. 

Dear Sir, — I could never believe Mrs. White way's 
gasconades in telling me of her acquaintance with you. 
But my age and perpetual disorders, and chiefly my 
vexatious deafness, with other infirmities, have com- 
pleted the utter loss of my memory ; so that 1 cannot 
recollect the names of those friends who come to see 
me twice or oftener every week. However, 1 remember 
to wish you a long lasting joy of being no longer a 
bachelor, especially because the teaser at my elbow 
assures me that the lady is altogether worthy to bo 
your wife, 1 therefore command you both (if I live 
so long) to attend me at the deanery the day after you 
land; where Mrs. Precipitate, alias Whiteway, says I 
will give you a scandalous dinner. 1 suppose you 
will see your governor, my old friend, Jolm Barber, 
whom I heartily love ; and so you are to tell him. 1 
am, dear sir, your most obedient and obliged servant, 
Jonatuan Swot. 
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May 16. 1740. 

Sik, — S hould I make an apology fur writing to you, I 
might be asked why I did so if If I have erred, my 
design at least is good, both to you and the dean of St. 
Patrick’#; fori write in relation to my friend, and 1 
write to his friend, which I hope will plead my 
excuse. As I saw a letter of yours to him, wherein 1 
had the honour to be named, I take the liberty to tell 
you (with grief of heart) his memory is so much 
immired that in a few hours he forgot it; uor is his 
judgment sound enough, had he many tracts by him, 
to finish or correct them, as you liave desired. His 
health is as good as can lie expected, free from all the 
tortures of old age ; and his deafness, lately returned, 
is all the bodily uneasiness he has to complain of. A 
few years ago he burnt most of his writings unprinted,* 
except a few loose papers, which are in my possession, 
and which I promise you (if I outlive him) snail never 
be made public without your approbation. There is 
one treatise in his own keeping, called “ Advice to 
Servants,” very unfinished and incorrect, yet what is 
done of it has so much humour that it may appear as 
a posthumous work. The “ History of the Four hut 
Years of Queen Anne’s Reign,” 1 suppose you liave 
seen with Dr. King, to whom he sent it sometime ago, 
and, if I am rightly iufonned, is the ouly piece of 
his (excepting “Gulliver”) which he ever proposed 
making money by, and was given to Dr. King with 
that design, if it might be printer!. I mention this to 
you lest the doctor should die, and his heirs imagine 
they had a right to dispose of it. I entreat, sir, you 
will not take notice to any person of the bints I liave 
given you in this letter ; they are only designed for 
yourself : to the dean’s friends in England they can 
only give trouble, and to bis enemies and starving 
wits, cause of triumph. I enclose this to alderman 
Barber, who, lam sure, will deliver it safe, yet knows 
nothing more than its being a paper that belongs to 
you. 

The ceremony of answering women’s letters may 
perhaps make you think it necessary to answer mine; 
but I do not expect it, liecause your time either is or 
ought to he lietter employed, unless it be in my power 
to serve you in buying Irish linen, or any other com- 
mand you are pleased to lay on me, which I shall 
execute to the best of my capacity, with the greatest 
readiness, integrity, and secrecy ; for, whether it be my 
years, or a lew degree of vanity in my composition 
Ilian in some of my sex, I can receive such an honour 
from you without mentioning it. I should some time 
past have writ to you on this subject, had I not 
fancied that it glanced at the ambition of being thought 
a person of consequence, by interfering between you 
and the dean ; a character of all others which I dislike. 

I liave several of your letters to the dean, which I 
will send by the lirst wife hand that I can get to 
deliver them to yourself: I believe it may be Mr. 
M‘Aulay, the gentleman the dean recommeudcd, 
through your friendship, to the prince of Wales. 

I believe this may be the only letter which you 
ever received without asking a favour, a compliment 
extolling your genius, running in raptures on your 
poetry, or admiring your distinguishable virtue. 1 
ain, sir, with very high respect, your most oliedieut 
and most humble servant, Martua Whiteway. 

Mr. Swift, who waited on you last summer, is, since 
that, married to my daughter : he desires me to 
present you his most obedient respects and bumble 
thanks for the particular honour conferred upon 

• In roneutment to the house of common* of Ireland, who 
•cm V'uulkucr to Ncwgulo for priming the Satire on Quadrille. 


him in permitting him to spend a day with you at 
1 wickenhain ; a favour he will always remember 
with gratitude. • 


FROM MR. 1TJLTENEY. 

. London, June 3. 1740. 

StH, — I had some timeago a letter from Mr. Stopford, 
who told me that you enjoyed a lietter state of health 
last year than you had done fur some time past No 
one wishes you more sincerely than I do the con- 
tinuance of if; and, since the gout has been your 
physic, I heartily hope you may have one good lit 
regularly every year, and all the rest of it perfect health 
and spirits. 

I am persuaded you will do me the justice to 
believe that, if I have not writ to you for some 
time, it has proceeded from an unwillingness alone of 
engaging you in a very useless correspondence, and 
not from any want of a real regard anu true esteem. 
Mr. Pope can be my witness how constantly 1 inquire 
after you, and how pleased and happy I am when lie 
tells me that you have the goodness frequently to 
mention me in your letters to him. 

I fear you have but little desire to come among us 
again. England has few tilings inviting in it at 
present. Three camps, near forty thousand troops, uud 
sixteen kings,* and most of them such os are really 
tit to be kings in any part of the world. Four millions 
of money have been raised on the people this year, 
and in all probability nothing will l>e < one. I have 
not the least notion that even our expedition under 
lord Cat he art i> is intended to lie sent anywhere; and 
yet every minister we have (except sir Robert) very 
gravely affirms it will go, — nay, and I am afraid believes 
it too. But our situation is very extraordinary ; sir 
Robert will have an urmy, will not have a war, and 
cannot have a peace; that is, tlic people are so averse 
to it that he dares not make one. But in one year 
more, when, by the influence of this army and our 
money, he has got a new parliament to his liking, then 
he will make peace, and get it approved, too, be it us 
it will. After which I am afraid we shall all grow 
tired of struggling any longer, and give up the game. 

But I will trouble you with no more jiolitics; and 
if I can hear from you in two lilies that you are well, 

1 promise you not to reply to it too soon. You must 
give me leave to add to my letter a copy of verses at 
the end of a declamation made by a boy at Westminster 
School on this theme : — 

Ri'hntrm dicere rerun. 

Quid retat T 

Dull* decant*, deco*, tins optime geutia Ilibcrmc 
Nomine quiqtie audit, liu*«-ui<Mjue ccler ; 

Dum lepido indulge* raa, et mutari* in hums, 

Qufl noia vis atnml, matcriesque rapit ; 

Nuuc gravis astrulogu*. ailo domhiAris et rislris, 

FiUquc pro libilu Patri^wnn sccas 

Nunc populo speciom hospes miracula premia, 

(Jentcsque SHpmreas, acrinsquc errs*. 

Seu plnu»umciiptat queruh persona draper;, 

Sen levin a vacuo tabula sumpta cudo. 

Mores egreulu* min rxpritui* arte msgister. 

Et vitam ntque homines {Minna quicqne sapit. 

Socraticw minor cm vis et sapient u» eharta*. 

Nec tantum polult grande Flatonis opus. 

Mrs. Pulteney, knowing that I am writing to you, 
charges me to present her services, w hen I assure ‘you 
that I am, most faithfully and sincerely, your obedient 
humble servant, W. Pllteney. 

MR. POPE TO MRS. WHITE WAY* 

Twickenham, June 18, 1740. 

I am extremely sensible of the favour of your letter, 
aud very well see the kindness, as well as honour, 

* Sixteen lord* of the regency, the king being abroad. 

t> Against Carthagcim It went, and niiscariicd. 
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which moved you to it. I have no merit for the one, 
hut being (like yourself) a sincere friend to the dean, 
though a muA less useful one; for all my friendship 

can only operate in wishes, yours in good works. He 
has had the happ ness to meet with such in all the 
stages of bis life, and I hope in God, and in you, that 
he will not want one in the last Never imagine, 
madam, that I can do otherwise than esteem that sex 
which has furnished me with the best friends. 

The favour you offer me I accept with the utmost 
thankfulness; and I think no person more fit to convey 
it to my hands than Mr. M'Aulay, of whom I know 
you have so good an opinion. Indeed, any one whom 
you think worthy your trust, I shall think deserves 
mine in a point 1 am ever so tender of. . 

I wish the very small opportunity 1 had of showing 
Mr. Swift, your son, my regards for him, had been 
greater; and I wish it now more, since he is become 
so near to you, for whom my respect runs hand in hand 
with my affection for the dean ; and I cannot wish 
well for the one without doing so for the other. 

1 turn my mind all I can from the melancholy 
subject of your letter. May God Almighty alleviate 
your concern, and his complaints, os much as possible 
in this state of infirmities, while he lives ; and may 
your tenderness, madam, prevent anything afteT his 
death which may anywise depreciate his memory. I 
dare say nothing of ill consequence can happen from 
the commission given to Dr. King. 

You see, madam, I write you with absolute freedom, 
as becomes me to the friend of my friend, and to a 
woman of sense and spirit. I will say no inure, that 
you may find I treat you with the same delicacy that 
you do me, (and for which 1 thank you,) without the 
least compliment ; ami it is none when 1 add, that I 
am, with esteem, madam, your most obliged and most 
obtdisnt servant, Alexander PorE. 


PROM MR. rOPE TO MR. ALI.EN. 

My vexation about dean Swifts proceeding has fretted 
and employed me a gTeat deal in writing to Ireland, 
and trying all the means possible to retard it; for it 
is put past preventing, by his having (without my 
consent or so much as letting me see the book) printed 
most of it. They at last promise me to send me the 
copy, and that I may correct and expunge what I will. 
This last would be of some use; hut I dare not even 
do this, for they would say 1 revised it. And the 
bookseller writes that he has been at great charge, &c. 
However, the dean, upon all I have said and written 
about it, has ordered nim to submit to any ex pu net ion 
I insist upon : this is all I can obtain, and I know not 
whether to make any use of it or not. But os to your ap- 
prehension, that any suspicion may arise of my being 
anywise consenting or concerned in it, I have the plea- 
sure to tell you, the whole tiling is so circumstanced 
and so plain, that it can never be the case. I shall 1* 
very desirous to sec what the letters are at all events; 
and 1 think that must determine my future measures ; 
for till then I can judge nothing. The excessive ear- 
nestuess the dean has been in for publishing them, 
makes me ho|M* they are castigated in some degree, or 
he must be totally deprived of his understanding. 
They now offer to send me the orginals (which have 
been so long detained); and I will accept of them 
(though they have done their job), that they may not 
have them to produce against me, in case there lie any 
offensive passages in them. If you can give me any 
advice, do. I wish I could show you what the dean s 
people, the women, and the bookseller, have done and 
wri*, on my sending an absolute negative, and on 
the agency I have employed of some gentlemen to 
stop it, as well as threats of law, 8lc. f I lie whole 


thing is too manifest to admit of any doubt in any 
man: how long this thing has been working; bow 
many tricks have been played with the dean * papers ; 
how they were secreted from him from time to time, 
while they feared his not complying with such a mea- 
sure ; and how, finding his weakness increase, they 
have at last made him the instrument himself for their 
private profit ; whereas. I believe before, they only in- 
tended to do this after his death. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

I have been very miserable all night, and to-day 
extremely deaf and full of pain. I am so stupid and 
confounded that I cannot express the mortification 1 am 
under both in body and mind. All 1 can say is, tliat 
I am not in torture ; but I daily and hourly expect it. 
Pray let me know how your health is and your family: 
I hardly understand one word 1 write. I am sure my 
days will lie very few ; few and miserable they must 
be. I am, for those few days, yours entirely, 

Jonathan Swift. 

If I do not blander it ta Saturday 
July 26. 1740. 

If I live till Monday I shall hope to see you, perhaps 
for the last time. 


PROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Caledon, December 17. 1740. 

Dear Sir, — Great men like you must expect number- 
less petitions, which, like Jupiter, you put to various 
uses ; but wonder not, when there is a place vacant in 
your family, that everybody is striving for the post. 

I mean your cathedral family ; for we are told there 
is a vacancy in the choir. I am desired to recommend 
| to you one James Colgan^ aged 25. His voice excel- 
lent, his behaviour good, his person indifferent, his re- 
commendation to me irresistible. I beseech you let 
Faulkner give me an answer; for neither he nor I, nor 
the choir of lords, doctors, commons, &c., are worth 
your while to give yourself one moment’s uneasiness 
about, if you are not well, and I am more than afraid 
you are not ; only I must lie enabled to say 1 have 
mentioned him to you. My frozen fingers will only 
serve me to present lady Orrery's most humble service 
to you, and the best wishes, prayers, and acknowledg- 
ments of all this family. 1 am, dear sir, your ever 
obliged and obedient humble servant, Orrery. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

January IS, 1741. 

Dear Madam,— Your son, h who wai wilh me yest.-r ■ 
duv, nml stayed the whole ademoon till near tell 
o'clock, gave me a very melancholy account of your 
ill health, extremely to my grief. 1 send a .errant 
with thi. letter, and you will pleiuw to employ Mr. 
Swift to answer it, because 1 ani in very great pain 
about you; for the weather is so extremely sharp that 
it must needs add to your disorders, l’ray let your 
son or daughter write a few lines to give me some sort 
of comfort. My cold is now attended with a cough 
this bitter cold weather ; but 1 am impatient until your 
sou or daughter gives me some hopes. I am ever your 
assured friend, and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Dnkf'ilrml, Westminster, July 7, 1741. 
Thanes to you, dear sir, for your frequent remem- 
brance of me by my great friend and patron, Master 
George Faulkner : thanks to you for the honours you 
have showed my wife: hut above all, thanks to you 
for using exercise and taking care of your health? It 
• One of Ihe vtears-ehnral of Christ-ehorcli «h 1 St. 1 snick's 
cathedral*. remarkable fur his flue nuuiuer of staging. 

b Mr. IKsane Swill. 
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h the strongest instance of affection your friends either 
desire or deserve. In mentioning your friends I must 
paiticulurize Mr. Pope : he obeys your commands, 
and flings away much time upon me: JVVc deficit alter 
ai/reus; Dr. King does the same. Thus deities con- 
descend to visit and converse with mortals. 

Poor lord Oxford is gone to those regions from 
whence travellers never return unless in an airy visit 
to faithless lovers, as Margaret to William; or to 
cities devoted to destruction, as Hector amidst the 
flames of Troy. The deceased earl has left behind 
him many hooks, many manuscripts, and no money : 
his lady brought him 500,000/., 400,000/. of which have 
been sacrificed to indolence, good-nature, and want 
of worldly wisdom : and there will still remain, after 
roper sales, and right management, 5000/. a-year for 
is widow. 

Mr. Caesar died about two months ago. Mrs. 
C«sar is still all tears and lamentations, although she 
certainly may be numbered inter felice *, sua si bona 
norm/. 

Lord Bathurst is at Cirencester, erecting pillars and 
statues to queen Anne. Lord Uolinghroke lives in 
France : posterity, it is to be hoped, may lie the lietter 
for his retirement. The duke of Argyll reigns, or ought 
to reigti, in Scotland. Such is the state of Europe ; 
but our disappointment in America has cast a gloomy 
face over London and Westminster. The citizens have 
recourse to mum and tobacco, by which means they 
mfF away care, and keep dismay at a proper distance, 
n the mean time my fneuds, the ducks and geese in 
the Park, cackle on, uml join in chorus to the sounds of 
victory that ure daily drummed forth on the parade, hut 

reach no further than the atmosphere of Whitehall. 

What news next? The weather — hut you certainly 
know it is hot; for in truth, notwithstanding this letter 
comes from my heart, and is written in the pleasure of 
thinking of you, yet I sweat to assure you how much 1 
am, dear sir, your ever obliged aud obedient humble 
servant, Okukrt. 


PROM THE EARL OF ORRERY TO DEANE SWIFT. ESQ. 

Marston, December 4. 1742. 

Sir, — I am much obliged to you for the full, though 
melancholy, account you have sent me of my ever 
honoured friend. It is the more melancholy to me as 
] have heard him often lament the particular misfor- 
tune incident to human nature, of an utter deprivation 
of senses many years before a deprivation of life. I 
have heard him descrilie persons in that condition, 
with a liveliness and a horror, that on this late occa- 
sion have recalled to me his very words. Our Litany, 
niethiuka, should have an addition of a particular 
prayer against this most dreadful misfortune. I am 
sure mine shall. The bite of a mad dog (a most tre- 
mendous evil) ends soon in death ; hut the effects of 
his loss of memory may last even to the longest age of 
man; therefoie 1 own my frendship for him has now 
changed my thoughts and wishes into the very reverse 
of what they were ; I rejoice to hear he grows lean. 1 
am sorry to hear his appetite is good. I was glad 
when there seemed an approaching mortification in 
bis eyelid. In one word, the man 1 wished to live the 
longest I wish (lie soonest dead. It is the only bless- 
ing that can now befall him. His reason will never 
return ; or, if it should, it will only he to show him the 
misery of having lost it. 1 am impatient for his 
going where iaqiert’ectioii ceases, and where perfection 
begins ; where iUous cannot break in and steal, and 
where envy, hatred, and malice have no influence or 
power. While he continues to breathe, he is an ex- 
ample stronger and more piercing than lie or any other 
divine could preach, against pride, cuuceit, and vaiie 
glory. Good God! doctor Swift heateu aud marked 
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with stripes by a beast in human shape, one Wilson. ■ 
But he is not only an example against presumption 
and haughtiness, hut in reality an incitement to mar- 
riage. Men in years ought always to secure a friend 
to lake care of declining life, and watch narrowly as 
they fall, the lust minute particles of the hour-glass. 
A bachelor will seldom find, among all his kindred, so 
true a nurse, so faithful a friend, so disinterested a 
companion, as oue tied to him by the double chain of 
duty and affection. A wife could not lie banished 
from his chamber, or his uuhappy hours of retirement; 
nor had the dean felt a blow, or wanted a companion, 
had he been married, or, in other words, had Stella 
lived. All that a friend could do has been done by 
Mrs. Whiteway ; all that a companion could jier- 
suade, lias been attempted by Mrs. Ridgeway. The 
rest — hut I shall run on for ever, and I set out at first 
ouly with an iuteution of thanking you for your letter, 
and assuring you that I am, sir, your most obedient 
bumble seivant, Orrery. 

P.S. I beg to hear from you from time to time, if any 
new occurrence happens in the dean’s unhappy state. 


MR. PAULKNER TO MR. BOWYER. 

Dublin, October 1, 1745. 

Dear Sir, — The bank-note for one hundred guineas 
came safe to hand. Kudosed you have part of (lie 
M Address to Servants.” 1 wish I could get franks to 
send it in. Fix your day of publication, and I will 
wait until you are ready, that we may both come out 
the same day. I think the middle of Novemlxr will 
do very well, as your city, as well as Dublin, will he 
full at that time. I shall finish the volume with 
a cantata of the dean's, set to music, which, in my 
opinion, will have a greater run with the lovers of 
harmony than any of the Corellis, Vivaldi’s, Purcell’s, 
or Handers pieces. When Arne, the famous comjHtscr, 
was last in Ireland, he made application to me for this 
cantata (which I could not then procure), to set it to 
music : perhaps lie may do it now, and bring it on (lie 
stage; which, if he does, will run more than the 
“ Beggars’ Opera;” and therefore I would have you 
get it engraved in folio, with scores for liass, &c., which 
will make it sell very well. 1 lx lieve you might get 
something handsome for it from Rich, or the managers 
of Drury-lane, for which I shall send you the original 
MS. I am thus particular that you may have the 
profit to yourself, as you will have the trouble. I was 
hi daily expectation, for six weeks, of going to Lon- 
don, but was prevented by many accidents — I cannot 

• Dr. Francis Wilson was prebendary of Kilmactnlway, and 
rector of Clondalkiu, in the diocese of Dublin, the great tithe* 
of which belong to the (leaner)' of St. Patrick’s. Dr. Wilson, 
who lived in the ceutre of this prebend and parish, and was 
well acquainted with the country, farmed these tithes of Dr. 
Swift on very reasonable term*, greatly to his own advantage. 
When the dean was much in thr decline of life, he invited Dr. 
Wilson to accept of apartments for himself aud hi* wife in the 
deanery-house at Dublin ; where they had very C'*od lodging*, 
with i he benefit of his servant* and stables. Dr. Swift s me. 
mory failing him greatly at this time. Wilson took the advan- 
tage of carrying him to his house at New land, w ithin four miles 
of Dublin, and endeavoured to intoxicate him with liquor, 
which be could not arcompluh ; and ou their return to Dublin 
solicited Dr- Swift to make him sub-dean of St. Patrick’*, sud 
turn out Dr- Wynne, a very worthy and hospitable genth m >u. 
which Dr. Swift refused: on which Dr. Wilson, in a most out 
ragouts manner, insulted the dean, beat him severely, took 
him by the throat, and would have choked him had it not 
been f,"r the dean's footman and coachman, who rescued him 
out of the hand* ofWilsou. This affair made a great noise; 
Wilson was forbidden the dean’s house, and died soon alter. 
To till* same ” beast in human shape,” as lord Orrery justly 
calls him, I>r- Swift had bequeathed "the works of Plato in 
three folio volumes, the earl of Clarendons History in three 
folio volumes, aud my best Bible, together with thirteen small 
Persian pictures ,ti the drawing room, nod the small silver tank- 
anl given to me hv the contribution of some friend*, whose 
names ere engraved at the bottom of the said tankard." 
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say business, for I never had loss, as Mr. Hitch well 
knows, having had no order from me for two months 
past. The “ Advice to Servants’* was never finished 
by the dean, and is consequently very incorrect ; I l»e- 
lieve you may see some Irishisms in it; if so, pray 
correct them. The dean's friends do not know the 
manner of an assignment, and desire you will send over 
the form. The story of the “ Injured Lady ” does not 
make above a sheet, and will vex your northern hardy 
neighbours more than the “ Public Spirit of the 
Whigs," of which they complained to queen Anne. 
As you are famous for writing prefaces, pray help me 
to one for “ Advice to Servants," for which I have not 
yet printed the title. My l>est compliments to our 
friends, and should be obliged to Mr. Dodsley for the 
two letters, which you may send, under cover, to 
Samuel Hindoo, esq., at my house. I am whimsical, 
and send you the beginning of ** Advice," &c., and 
the remainder to Mr. Hitch, that you may print it im- 
mediately. I think it might be printed without the 
44 Injured Lady,'* as your volume will make the better 
figure with origiit&l pieces ; but this I submit to your 
better judgment. 

I long much to see London, although I have no 
other business than to visit my friends, and do them 
any service in my power ; ami if I cun be useful to 
you in England or Ireland, pray let me know, and I 
will do it. I would not have you advertise until two 
or three days before you publish, in which I wish you 
ull imaginable success ; and am, dear sir, your faith- 
ful friend, and obliged bumble servaut, 

George Faulkner. 


AN ACCOUNT OK A MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE 
MEMORY OF DR. SWIFT, IN IRELAND. 

TO MR. GEORGE FAULKNER,* 

Neale, February 14, 17*0. 

Sir, — I have at last finished what you have often 
heard me wish 1 might be able to do, a monument for 
the greatest genius of our age, the late dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s. The thing iu itself is but a trifle; but it is 
more than I should ever have attempted luul I not, 
with indignation, seen a country (so honoured by the 
birth of so great a man, and so faithfully served by 
him all his life) so long and so shamefully negligent in 
erecting some monument of gratitude to his memory. 
Countries are not wise in such neglect, for they hurt 
themselves. Men of genius aie encouraged to apply 
their talents to the service of their country when they 
see in it gratitude to the memory of those who have 
deserved well of them. The ingenious Pere Castle 
told me at Paris, that he reckoned it the greatest mis- 
fortune to him that he was not horn an Englishman ; 
and when he explained himself, it was only for tikis, 
that, after two hundred years, they hail erected a mo- 
nument to Sliakqieare ; and another to a modern, hut to 
the greatest of tbein, sir Isaac Newton. Great souls 
are very disinterested in the affairs of life ; they look 
* By six John Urowoe, of ihe county of Msyo. 


for fame and immortality, scorning the mean paths of 
interest and lucre : anil surely in an age so meicenary 
as ours, men should not be so sparing to give public 
marks of their gratitude to men of such virtue, dead, 
however they may treat them living; since iu so doing 
they bespeak, and almost insure to themselves a suc- 
cession of such persons in society. It was with this 
view that I have determined to throw iu my mite. 

In a fine lawn below my house I have planted a 
hippodrome. It is a circular plantation, consisting of 
five walks ; the central of which is a horse-course, and 
three rounds make exactly a mile. All the lines are 
so laid out that, from the centre, the six rows of trees 
appear but one, and form 100 arches round the field ; 
iu the centre of which I have erected a mount, and 
placed a marble column oil its proper {leilestal, with 
all the decorations of the order ; on the summit of 
which I have placed a Pegasus, just seeming to take 
flight to the Heavens ; and on the die of the jiedeslal I 
have engraved the following inscription, written by au 
ingenious friend : — 

IN MRU OKI AM JONATHAN SWIFT, S. T. F. VI S I SINT PAR 
AOXinVM FONTS* APRKIB, IMVIKK POKTA, 

ANTK nova: xthf.hf.as phmprii*. VT PKOASV*. ALIS 

SC A NO K IX) MO*: ATTRNVM AOPFT TV A FAMA COI.VMN.lt 
HVIC M F MORI 0BCVS. HIC.TANTI QVAM POMVMVB VMBRAM 
KOMINIS IN MKNTIEM, SACItO RF.VOCARF QVOTANNH 
LVDORVM RITV IVYAT; HIC TIBI PARVVi HONOR VM 
OFFFRTVR CVMVLV8 l l.AVOVM flVO FINS TVAR.VM 
COP! A CLAVDATVR QVI QVXIRIT, OINTI8 IEHN JR 
PICTORA SCRV1KTYR, LETVMQV k INTKKKOOCT OKHKM 
MDCCL. 

I have also appointed a small fund for annual pre- 
miums to be distributed iu the celebration of games at 
the monument yearly. The ceremony is to last three 
days, beginning the 1st of May yearly. On this day 
young maids and men in the neighbourhood are to as- 
semble iu the hippodrome, with their garlands and 
chaplets of flowers, and to dance round the monument, 
singing the praises of this ingenious patriot, and strew- 
ing with flowers all the place : after which they are tc 
dance for a prize ; the best dancer among the maids 
is to be presented with a cap and ribbons; and, after 
the dance, the young men are to run for a hat and 
gloves. 

The second day, there is to be a huge market upon 
the ground : and the girl who produces the finest hank 
of yarn, and the most regular reel and count, is to 
have a guinea premium ; anil the pemon why buys tha 
greatest quantity of yarn is to have a premium of two 
guineas. 

The third day, the farmer who produces the best 
yearling calf of bis own breed is to have two guineas 
premium; and he that produces the fairest colt or 
filly, of his own breed likewise, not over two years old, 
shall receive a premium of two guineas also. Thus 
the whole will not exceed 10/. ; and all these useful 
branches of our growth and manufacture will be en- 
couraged, iu remeiuberiug the patron who with so 
much care and tenderness recommended them t« 
others, and cherished them himself. I am, dear sir. 
your humble servant, J. 11. 
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PEDIGREE OF THE YOUNGER BRANCH OF THE SWIFTS OF YORKSHIRE. 
Arms : Or, a chevron nebule, Argent and Azure , between three bucks in full course , Vert . 


Thomas Smith, collated to the terrlhiry of St Andrew ; 
Canterbury, 1569; died June 12, 1692 : aged 57. 


“Margaret, who (with nine of her children) woi buried 
iu the cathedral churchyard. 


William Swift, married Oct. 5. 1592, at Kingston, iu Kent — Mary, an lu-irnu of the house of Philpott; died March 5, 
in tint year succeeded t*» his father's rectory ; in 16* 2, I 1626, aged 58. 
was rector of Harblrdovn ; and died Oct. 24, 1624. 

r ^ — , 

Thoms* Swift, vicar of Goodrich, and also of “Elizabeth Drjrden. Catherine Thomas Witfierdc. gent. 


liridatowe, both iu Herefordshire; died 1658. 


Margaret-mllenry Atkinson, apothecary and citizen of 
London. 


Godwin Swift,: 
a studout of 
Gray's-Inn. 


I 


i 


— Four wrivea ; 2. Thomas, trizThe eldest Jonathan — ~ A bigail Dr v den, ^ died with- Adam 

daughter " 
of Sir W. 

Daveoant. 


the last of 
them living 
a widow in 

mi. 


who died 
young. 


Willoughby 
Swift, mer- 
chant at 
Lis ho u. 


Deane. 
Thirteen 
other sons, 
and three 
daughters. 



Krick.of William, (out issue. 
L<*ice»ter, Willoughby; 
died April Three other soua. 

27, 1710. Four daughters. 


Thomas, rector of Put- 
tenham, in Surrey ; 
died 1752, in his 87th 
year. 


1. Jane, born in 1666. 

2. Jonathan Swirr, 
the celebrated dean 
of St. Patrick’s: 
born Nov. 30, 1667 ; 
died Oct 19, 1745. 


Anne^n . . Perry. 
Another daughter. 


DR. SWIFTS WILL, AND HIS DIRECTIONS TO MRS. 

MARTHA WHITEWAY. 

As soon as you are assured of my death, whether it 
■hall happen to he in town or the country, I desire you 
will go immediately to the deanery ; and if I die iu 
the country, I desire you will send down a strong 
coffin, to have my body brought to town, and de- 
posited in any dry part of St. Patricks cathedral. 
Then you are to take my keys, and find my will, and 
send for as many of my executors as are in town, and 
in presence of three of them have my will read ; and 
what you sec therein that relates to yourself, and is to 
take place after my death, you are to do iu their pre- 
sence, tirst delivering my keys to my executors, and 
then demanding those keys to search where my ready 
money lies, and take it for your own use, as my will 
empowers you. But upon their notes you are to lend 
the money to them, for the charges of my funeral, as 
directed iu my will. Then you are to see that one or 
more of my said executors shall order my plate and 1 
household goods, and other things of value, aud what ' 
are locked up iu my scrutoires, cabinets, Ac., to be 
entered in a list, and secured in their several places, I 
for my executors to dispose of them 09 my will pm- i 
vides. 

You are likewise to deliver the keys of all the rooms ! 
and cellars to my said executors, and often to entreat 
them to come to the deanery, and pursue the directions 
in my wilL 

You are also to deliver to my executors all the bonds, 
mortgages, aud papers relating to money, Ac., when 
they shall have agreed where to deposit them with 
security, taking their receipts. Jonathan Swift. 
Deanery .house, March 25, 1737. 

As soon os Mrs. Martha Whiteway hears of my 
decease, she is to come immediately to the deanery, 
and first Like all the key* of my cabinets, aud seal | 
them up in a place, in the presence of Mrs. Anne 
Ridgeway, Roger Kenrick, my verger, and Henry Laird, 
if any of them be then alive, ami in the neighliourhood. 
Then Mrs. Martlia Whiteway is to send for as many 
of ray exceptors as are in town ; and, opening my 
scrutoires, deliver them my will, and let one of the 
■aid executors read my will and codicils : there should 
be three of my executors present at least; they are all ! 
in number nine. Then, Mrs. Martha Whiteway is to 1 
take all the ready money she can find, if there lx* 200/., j 
but no more, which likewise she may lend to the said 


executors upon their notes. In case I should happen 
to have not cash enough, or bankers* bills, to pay the 
charges of transporting my body to Holyhead, aud for 
my burial in the church of that town, os directed in 
my will, then she is to assist my executors in sending 
my plate to some banker, together with my valuable 
curiosities, which she knows where to find, many of 
which are bequeathed to John Whiteway, younger son 
to Mrs. Murtha Whiteway, aud sent to the mid Martha 
to be kept for the use of her said son, except some books 
bequeathed in my said will or codicils. 

I have written the names of my executoxs in the 
page on the right hand of this paper. 

Mrs. Martlia Whiteway is to secure the broad paper- 
book, in quarto, wherein the debts due to me, uud 
debts 1 owe, entered to this present mouth of April, 
1737 — seven, together with the whole state of my 
fortune, os debts, mortgages, Ac., and plate, and 
valuable curiosities, household goods, arrears of tithes, 
aud interest, Ac., which my executors are to have a 
copy of; aud Mrs. Martha Whiteway knows where to 
find all my mortgages, bonds, Ac., which she is to give 
to my said executors, taking their receipt, in order to 
receive the several interests or principals to purchase 
lands, as declared iu my last will, which when my 
said executors have entered in form in the proper courts, 
they are humbly desired to fulfil as soon as they con- 
veniently can. 

Signed and sealed, April 22ud, 1737 — seven, 

Jonathan Swift. 

/ i’it news preterit. 

Anne Ridgeway. 

Alex. Bruueers. 

[Names of the Executors.] 

Robert Lindsay, Justice in the Common Pleas. 

Henry Singleton, Prime Seijcaut. 

Doctor Delany. 

Richard Helsham, M.D. 

Eton Standard, Recorder. 

Robert Grattan, of St. Audoens. 

James Grattan, of St. Nick Within. 

James Stopford, of Fiuglass. 

James King, of St. Bride's. 

[On the back of this letter. 

For Mrs. Martha White way to read, and keep when 
finished. — Codicils. 

April IC, 1737. 
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In the name of ©oil, arnrn. I, Jonathan 8wikt, 
doctor iti divinity, and dean of the cathedral church 
of St. Patrick, Dublin, being at this present of sound 
mind, although weak in body, do here make my last 
will and testament, hereby revoking all my former 
wills. 

Imprimis , I bequeath my soul to C*od, (in humble 
hojies of his mercy through Jesus Christ,) and my body 
to the earth. And 1 desire that my Ixwly may lie 
buried in the great aisle of the said cathedral, on the 
south side, under the pillar next to the monument of 
primate Narcissus Marsh, three days after my de- 
cease, as privately as possible, and at twelve o’clock at 
night, and that a Idack marble of feet 

square, and seven feet from the ground, fixed to the 
wall, may l»e elected, with the following inscription in 
large letters, deeply cut, and strongly gilded. 

Item, 1 give and lieqneath to my executors oil my 
worldly euh.tance, of what nature or kind soever, 
(except such part thereof as is hereinafter particularly 
devised.) for the following uses and purpose*, that is 
to say, to the intent that they, or the survivor* or 
survivor of them, his executors, or administrators, as 
soon os conveniently may be after my death, shall turn 
it all iuto ready money, and lay out the same ill pur- 1 
chasing lauds of inheritance in fee simple, situate in j 
any province in Ireland, except Connaught, but as 
near to the city of Dublin as conveniently can lx* 
found, and not incumbered with, or subject to, any 
jcascs for lives renewable, or any teims, for years longer 
than thirty-one; and I desire that a yearly annuity 
of 20/. sterling, out of the annual profits of such lands, 
when purchased, and out of the yearly income of my 
•aid fortune, devised to my executors, ns aforesaid, 
until such purchase shall be made, shall lie paid to 
liebecca Dingier, of the city of Dublin, spinster, 
during her life, by two equal half-yearly payments, 
on the feast of All Saints, and St. Philip and St. 
Jacob, the first payment to lie made on such of the 
said feasts as shall happen next after my death. And 
that the residue of the yearly profits of the said lands, 
when purchased, and, until such purchase he made, the , 
residue of the yearly income and interest of my said for- 
tune devised as aforesaid to my executors, shall be laid 
out in purchasing a piece of land, situate near Dr. 
Stevens's hospital ; or, if it cannot be there had, some- I 
where in or near the city of Dublin, large enough for | 
the pur{K>ses hereinafter mentioned, and in building 1 
thereon an hospital large enough for the reception of 
as many idiots and lunatic* as the auttual income of 
the said lands and worldly suhslance shall lie sufficient 
to maintain ; and I desire that the said hospital may lie 
called St. Patrick's Hospital, and may be built in such 
a manner thatNmother building may be added unto it, 
in case the endowment thereof shall lie enlarged ; so 
that the additional building may make the whole 
edifice regular and complete. And my further will 
and desire is, that when the said hospital shall he 
built, the whole yearly income of the said lands and 
-estate shall, for ever after, be laid out in providing 
victuals, clothing, medicines, attendance, and all 
other necessaries for such idiots and lunatics as shall 
be received into the same; and in retiring and en- 
larging the building from time to time, as there may 
be occasion. And, if a sufficient number of idiots 
and lunatics cannot readily be found, 1 desire that 
incurables may lx? taken into the said hospital to 
supply such deficiency; hut that no person shall he ad- 
mitted into it that lal>ouni under any infectious disease ; 
and that all such idiots, lunatics, and incurables 
as shall lie received into the said hospital shall con- 
stantly live and reside therein, a s well in the night os 
in the day ; and that the salaries of agents, receivers, 
officers, servants, and attendants, to !»e employed in 


| the business of the said hospital, shall nof ru the w hole 
| exceed one-fifth part of the clear yearly income or 
: revenue thereof. And I further desire that my exe- 
1 cutors. the survivors or survivor of them, or the heirs 
of such, shall not have power to demise any part of 
: the said lands so to be purchased as aforesaid, but 
with consent of the lord primate, the lord high-chan- 
cellor, the lord nrchbishop of Dublin, the dean of 
Christ-church, the dean of St. Patrick's, the physician 
to the state, and the surgeon -general, all for the time 
lieiug, or the greater part of them, under their hands 
in waiting; and that no leases of any part of the said 
land* shall ever be made other than leases for ypars not 
exceeding thirty-one, in possession, and not in rever- 
sion or remainder, and not dispunishable of waste, 
whereon shall be reserved the best and most improved 
rent* that can reasonably and moderately, withmi 
racking the tenants, lie gotten for the same without 
fine. Provided always, ami it is my will and earnest 
desire that no lease of any part of the said lauds, so to 
be purchased as aforesaid, shall ever be made to, or in 
trust for, any person any way concerned in the exe- 
cution of this trust, or to, or in trust for, any peisoti 
any way related or allied, either by consanguinity 
or affinity, to any of the ]>ersous who shall at that time 
lie concerned in the execution of this trust : and that, 
if any leases shall happen to Ire made contrary to my 
intention above expressed, the same shall lie utterly 
void and of no effect. And I farther desire, until the 
charter hereinafter mentioned shall be obtained, my 
executors, or the survivors or survivor of tliem, his 
heirs, executors, or administrators, shall not act in tiie 
execution of this trust, but with the consent ami 
approbation of the raid seven additional trustees, or 
the greater part of them, under their hands in writing, 
and shall, with such consent and approbation as afore- 
said have ] lower, from time to time, to make rules 
orders, and regulations, for the government and di- 
rection of the said hospital. And 1 make it my re- 
quest to my raid executors, that they may, ill con- 
venient time, apply to his majesty fur a charter to 
incorporate them, or such of them os shall lie then 
living, and the said additional trustees for the lielU’r 
management and conduct of this charily, with a power 
to purchase lauds ; and to supply, hy election, such 
vacancies Impelling in the corporation, as shall not 
lie supplied hy succession. ami such other powers ns 
may be thought expedient for the due execution of 
this trust, according to my intention hereinbefore 
expressed. And, when such charter shall lie obtained, 

1 desire that my executors, or the survivors or survivor 
of them, or the heirs of such survivor, may convey to 
the use of such cor|>oratiiiii in fee simple, for the 
purposes aforesaid, all such lauds and tenements us 
shall be pureliased, in manner above mentioned. Pro- 
vided always, and it is my will and intention, that 
my executors, until the raid charter, and afterwords 
the corporation to be hereby iucorjmrated, shall, out 
j of the yearly profits of the said lands when purchased, 
and out of the yearly income of my raid fortune devised 
to my executors as aforesaid, until such purchase lie 
made, have power to reimburse themselves for all such 
sums of their own money as they shall necessarily 
expend in the execution of this trust. And tliat, 
until the raid charter be obtained, all acts which shall 
at any time be done in the execution of this trust by 
the greater part of my executors then living, with th« 
consent of the greater part of the said additional trus- 
tees, under their hands in writing, shall lie as valid 
and effectual as if all my executors had concurred iu 
the same. 

hem. Whereas I purchased the inheritance of the 
j tithes of the parish of Kffemock, near Trim, iu the 
county of Meath, for 200/. sterling: 1 bequeath the 
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said tithes to the vicars of Laracor, for the time being, 
that is to say, so long as the present Episcopal religion 
shall continue to lie the natioual established faith aiul 
profession in this kingdom: but, whenever any other 
form of Christian religion shall become the established 
faith in this kingdom, I leave the said tithes of ElTer- 
nock to be bestowed, as the profits come in, to the 
poor of the said parish of Larucor, by a weekly propor- 
tion, and by such other officers os may then have the 
power of distributing charities to the jKior of the said 
parish, while Christianity under any *hu|M.> shall l*e 
tolerated among us, still excepting professed Jews, 
atheists, and infidels. 

Item, Whereas I have some leases of certain houses 
iu Keviu’s-street, near the deanery-house, built upon 
the dean's ground, and one other liotise now inhabited 
hy Henry Laud, iu deanery- lane, alias Mitre alley, 
some of which leases are let for forty-one years, or 
forty at least, and not yet half expired, I bequeath 
to Mis. Martha Whiteway, my lease or lc;ise» of the 
said houses ; I also bequeath to the said Martha my 
lease of forty years of Goodman's Holding, for which 
I receive It)/, per annum; which are two houses 
or more lately built: I bequeath also to the said 
Martha the sum of 300/. sterling, to lie paid her hy 
my executors out of my ready money, or bauk-billf, 
immediately after my death, as soon as the executors 
meet. I leave, moreover, to the said Marllia, my 
repeating gold watch, my yellow tortoiseshell snuff- 
box, and her choice of four gold rings, out of seven 
which I now possess. 

Item, I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Swift, alias Harrison, 
daughter of the said Martha, my plain gold watch 
made hy Quare, to whom also I give my japan 
writing-desk, bestowed to me by my lady Worsley, 
my square tortoiseshell snuff-box, richly lined and 
inlaid with gold, given to me hy the right honourable 
Henrietta, now countess of Oxford, and the seal with 
a Pegasus, given to me by the countess of Granville. 

Item, I bequeath to Mr. Ffolliot Whiteway, eldest 
•on of the aforesaid Martha, who is bred to lie an 
attorney, the sum of 60/. as also 5/. to be laid out 
in the purchase of such law-h inks as the honour- 
able Mr. justice LymUay, Mr. Staunard, or Mr. 
M‘Aulay shall judge proper for him. 

Item , 1 bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway, youngest 
son of the said Martini, who is to be brought up a 
surgeon, the sum of 100/. in order to qualify him for 
a surgeon, but under the direction of his mother : 
which said sum of 100/. is to lie paid to Mrs. White- 
way, in behalf of her said sou John, out of the arrears 
which sliall lie due tome from my church livings, (ex- 
cept those of the deanery tithes, which are now let to 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson,) os soon as the said arrears 
can be paid to my executors. I also leave the said 
John 5/. to be laid out in buying such physical 
or chirurgical books as Doctor Grattan and Mr. Ni- 
chols shall think fit for him. 

Item , 1 bequeath to Mrs. Anne Ridgeway, now in 
my family, the profits of the least's of two houses let to 
John Cownly lor forty years, of which only eight or 
nine are expired, fur which the said Cownly payeth me 
9 /. sterling for rent, yearly. I also bequeath to the 
said Anne the sum of 100/. sterling, to lie paid her by 
my executors in six weeks after iny decease, out of 
whatever money or bank-bills I may possess when 1 
die ; as also three gold rings, the remainder of the 
•even above mentioned, after Mrs. Whiteway hath 
made her choice of four : and all my small pieces of 
plate, not exceeding iu weight one ounce and one- 
Uiird part of an ounce. 

Item, I bequeath to my dearest friend Alexander 
Pope, of Twickenham, esq., my picture in miniature, 
drawn hy Zinck, of Robert late earl of Oxford. 

Item, I leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my 


seal of Julius Ca»*ar, as also another seal, supposed to 
be a young Hercules, both very choice antiques, and 
set iu gold ; both which 1 choose to bestow to the said 
earl, because they lielongcd to her late most excellent 
majesty queen Anne, of ever glorious, immortal, and 
truly pious memory, the real nursing-mother ot her 
kingdoms. 

Item , 1 leave to the reverend Mr. Janies Stnpford, 

’ vicar of Finglass, my picture of king Charles I., 
drawn hy Yandyck, which was given to me by the 
said James ; also, my large picture of birds, which 
was given to me by Thomas, earl of Pembroke. 

Item, I bequeath to the reverend Mr. Robert Grat- 
tan. pre’ endary of St. Audoeu's, my gold liottle-srrew 
which he gave me, and my strong Ikix. on condition of 
his giving the sole use of the said Ikix to his brother, 
Dr. James Grattan, during the life of the said doctor, 
who hath more occasion for it, and the second-best 
(leaver hat I shall die possessed of. 

Item, I bequeath to Mr. John Grattan, prebendary 
of Cl on median, my silver box iu which the freedom of 
the city of Cork was presented to me; ill which I 
desire the said John to keep the tobacco lie usually 
cheweth, called pigtail. 

Item, I bequeath all my horses and marcs to the 
reverend Mr. John Jackson, vicar of Santry, together 
with all my horse furniture : lamenting that I had 
not credit enough with any chief governor (since the 
change of times) to get some additional church prefer- 
ment for so virtuous and worthy a gentleman. 1 also 
leave him my third-best beaver bat. 

Item, I bequeath to the reverend Dr. Francis Wil- 
son the works of Plato in three folio volumes, the earl 
of Clureudiiu's * History,’ in three folio volumes, and 
my best Bible; together with thiiteen small Persian 
pictures in the drawing-room, and the small silver 
tankard given to me hy the contribution of some 
friends, whose names are engraved at the bottom of 
the said tankard. 

Item, I bequeath to the earl of Orrery, the ena- 
melled silver plates to distinguish bottles of witie by, 
given to me by his excellent lady, and the half-length 
picture of the late countess of Orkney in the drawing- 
room. 

Item, I liequeath to Alexander M'Aulay, esq., the 
gold box in which the freedom of the city of Dublin 
was presented to me, as a testimony of the esteem and 
love 1 have for him on account of his great learning, 
tine natural parts, unaffected piety and benevolence, 
and his truly honourable zeal iu defence of the legal 
rights of the clergy, iu opposition to all their unpro- 
voked oppressors. 

Item , 1 liequeath to Deane Swift, esq., my large 
silver staudUh, consisting of a large silver plate, an 
ink-pot, a sand- hex and bell of the same metal. 

Item, 1 liequeath to Mrs. Mary Barber the medal 
of queen Anne and prince George, which she formerly 
gave me. 

Item , I leave to the reverend Mr. John Wormll my 
best tieaver hat. 

Item, I bequeath to the reverend Dr. Patrick Delany 
my medal of queen Anno in silver, and on the reverse, 
the bishops of England kneeling liefore her most sacred 
majesty. 

Item, I bequeath to the reverend Mr. James King, 
prebendary of Tipper, my large gilded medal of king 
Charles I., and on the reverse, a crown of martyrdom, 
with other devices. My will, nevertheless, is, that if 
any of the above mentioned legatee* should die before 
me, that then, and in that case, the respective legacies 
to them bequeathed, shall revert to myself, and become 
again subject to my disposal. 

Item, Whereas I have the lease of a field in trust for 
me, commonly called the vineyaru, let to the reverend 
Dr. Francis Corbet, and the trust declared by the said 
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doctor ; the said field, with some land on this side of the 
road, making in all about three acres, for which 1 pay 
yearly to the dean and chapter of St. Patrick's * * * *. 

Whereas I have built a strong wall round the said 
piece of ground, eight or nine feet high, faced on the 
south osiiect with brick, which cost me above 
600/. sterling* ami likewise, another piece of ground 
as aforesaid, of half an acre, adjoining the burial- 
place, called the cabbage-garden, now tenanted by 
William White, gardener: my will is, that the ground 
enclosed by the great wall may be sold for the re- 
mainder of the lease, at the highest price my executors 
can get for it, in belief and hopes that the said price 
will exceed 300/. at the lowest value; for which my 
successor in the deanery shall have the first refusal : 
and it is my earnest desire that the succeeding deans 
and chapters may preserve the said vineyard, and piece 
of land adjoining, where the said White now liveth, so 
as to be always in the hands of the succeeding deans 
during their office, by each dean lessening one-fourth 
of tiie purchase money to each succeeding dean, and 
for no more than the present rent. 

And I appoint the Honourable Robert Lindsay, one 
of the judges of the court of Common Pleas ; Henry 
Singleton, esq., privne-seijeant to his majesty ; the 
reverend Dr. Patrick Del any, chancellor of St. 
Patrick's; the Rev. Dr. Francis Wilson, prebendary 
of Kilmactolway ; Raton Stannard, esq., recorder of 
the city of Dublin ; the Rev. Mr. Robert Grattan, 
prebendary of St. Audoen's; the Rev. Mr. Johu 
Grattan, prebendary of Clonmethan; the Rev. Mr. 
James Stopford, vicar of Finglass; the Rev. Mr. 
James King, prebendary of Tipper ; and Alexander 
M‘Aulay, esq., my executors. 

lu witness whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand 
And seal, and published and declared this as my last 
will and testament, this 3rd day of May, 1740. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Signed , seated, and published, by the above-named 
Jonathan Swift, in presence of us, it ho have sub- 
scribed our names in his presence. 

Jo. Wytuie. 

Jo. Rochfort. 

William Dunkin. 

Codicil— I n tf|t name of ©06, 9 m. I, Jon*- 
in an Swift, doctor in divinity, and dean of the 


cathedral church of St. Patrick's, Dublin, being weak 
in body, but sound in mind, do make this codicil part 
of my last will and testament, and do ap|M>iut this 
writing to have the same force ami effect thereof. 

Whereas the right honourable 7'heophilus, lord 
Newtown, deceased, did, by his last will and testa- 
ment, bequeath unto Anne Brent, a legacy of 20/. 
sterling a-year during her life, in consideration of the 
long and faithful service of her the said A tine : And 
whereas the said Anne, since the death of the said 
lord Newtown, did inteimarry with Anthony Ridge- 
way, of the city of Dublin, cabinetmaker ; and that 
the said Anthony Ridgeway, and Anne his wife, for 
valuable considerations, did grant and assign unto me 
the said Dr. Swift, the said annuity or rent charge of 
20/. sterling per annum, to hold to me, my executors, 
and administrators, during the life of the said Anne, 
and tiie said Anthony Ridgeway being since dead : 
now I, the said Dr. Swift, do hereby devise and 
bequeath unto the Rev. Dr. John Wynne, chanter 
of St. Patrick’s Dublin, the Rev. Mr. James King, 
curate of St. Bridget s Dublin, and the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Wilson, prebendary of Kilmactolway, and the 
survivor or survivors of them, their heirs, executors, 
and administrators, the said annuity or yearly rent 
charge of 20/. sterling per annum, devised by the said 
lord Newtown to the said Anne, to have, receive, and 
enjoy the same, during the life of the said Anne, to 
the uses, intents, and purposes hereinafter specified ; 
that is to say, it is my will, that my said trustees, and 
the survivor or survivors of them, his and their heirs, 
executors, and administrators, shall (so soon after they 
shall have received the annuity, or any part thereof, ns 
conveniently they can) pay or cause to be paid unto 
the said Anne Ridgeway the said annuity of 20/. ster* 
ling per annum, during her life. In witness whereof, 
1, the said Dr. Jonathan Swift, have hereuuto set niy 
hand and seal, and published this codicil, as part of 
my last will and testament, this 5th day of May, 1740. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Signed , sealed , and published , in presence of us, who 
witnessed this codicil, in presence of the Saul tes- 
tator. 

John Lyon. 

William Dunkin. 

Roger Kendrick. 
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CONTAINING 

MISCELLANEOUS PIECES BY SWIFT, NOT PUBLISHED IN THE 
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A FURTHER SEARCH INTO THE CONDUCT OF THE ALLIES 
AND THE LATE MINISTRY, AS TO PEACE AND WAR; 

CONTAINING ALSO, 

A REPLY TO THE SEVERAL LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF THE STATES-GENERAL; 
WITH A VINDICATION OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT IN THEIR LATE RESOLVES. AND ADDRESS 
RELATING TO THE DEFICIENCIES OF THE DUTCH. 1712. 


Tine following tract, forming the third in the *eri m, from the 
pen of Swill himself. " On the Conduct of the Allies.” is now 
lor tlie fir.'t time published in a oomplete edition of his works. 
It was obtained with some trouble from the large collection of 
printed tracts and pamphlets, now in course of boini; catalogued 
So the Hriti»h Museum, through the able and judicious instru- 
mentality of Mr. Panirxi, the betel librarian. It is one only, 
hut an importaut one. among the undoubted missing produc- 
tions of the celebrated dean, now so long a rf«irfrrfl'»a ; and 
besides the internal evidence it present* of genuine cliaracter, 
i» expreisly alluded to by the author in the '‘Journal to Stella," 
n Ih'h speaking of his resolution to follow up liis attacks on the 
Whig*. " It cost me." he says, *‘ 2*- in coach hire to dine with 
a printer in the City. I lave sent, and caused to be sent, Ttmr i 
pamphlets out in a fortnight; I will ply the rogues warm ; ami 
whenever anything of theirs make* a noise it shall have an 
answer ."— Journal to Stella, Lett- 3t, Oct. 10, 1711. 


The reception a former work of this kiud has met with 
in the world, and the little which has been said against 
it as to matters of fact, must be acknowledged to be all 
owing to the truth, comiug with au irresistible force 
upon the minds of men, and which always carries its 
own evidence along with it ; wiien we have met with 
the enemy descanting upon it, we have heard them, 
even in the midst of a thousand curses and hard names 
which they cast upon the author, yet at every pause cry 
out, Damn the circumstance! I doubt there is too much 
truth in it, though I hate the design of making it 
public. This makes it clear which lias often, and upon 
many other occasions, been said, that our late people 
bad a kind of popery iu their politics, viz., that much 
of their success consisted in keeping the people blind 
and ignorant in the main and most essential points of 
their affairs, and which it was most necessary for them 
to know ; that they were so far from knowing what 
usage they had received abroad from their allies, that 
wlicn they came to be a little rightly informed, they 
could not frame ideas of so much knavery in their 
heads, or think it possible that any people who culled 
themselves allies could at the same time carry them- 
selves in such a manner to those for whom they had 
made the least professions of any respect, or for whose 
common safety they liad the least concern. 

As the truth of what has been thus spoken is hereby 
acknowledged and confessed by the enemy, which is 
the liest kind of evidence ; so the seasonableness of 
making that truth public in the niauner it hath been 
by the former tract, and as it shall or may lie in this, 
is justified and cleared beyond all possibility of objec- 
tion by the late public resolutions of the honourable 
vol. n 


house of commons, wnere it comes into the world with 
the sanction and authority of the great representative of 
the nation ; it is true, tlie particulars in the votes 
amount to a most excessive height ; and though it was 
known and believed by mauy to be very great, yet I 
must confess few imagined them to be so surprising, 
the account so large, and the particulars so many as 
they ap|>ear to be; also one thing is obtained by this 
report of the house of commons, which the credit of a 
single author was by no means sufficient for, viz., that 
the Dutch had any share in the deliciency, and in the 
injuries which this nation has suffered under the weight 
of this confederacy ; many would be brought by the 
power of reasoning and the force of demonstrations, 
which arc things all people are not equally furnished to 
resist ; they would, I say, be brought to confess, that 
there might have been defects in general, and that those 
effects appeared in the affairs of the empire, the 
Portuguese, and such like — anything but the Dutch ; 
but such an ascendant had the influence of the politics, 
and the confederacy of the late administration, with 
the parties concerned, obtained over the people, that 
though anything would go down with them against 
other people, yet if the dear Dutch came into the 
dispute, nothing could be borne with, but all the rest 
was the pure effect of Jacobitism and the French. 

How fatal this bos been to us I may hereafter have 
leisure to examine, and every day is like to discover 
more and more of it to us ; indeed all things were 
mounted to such a violent prepossession upon us m 
favour of the Dutch, tliat we began to think even our 
own constitution stood iu need of further security from 
them, and politicly brought the Dutch into our 
natiounl concerns; thus making ourselves beholden to 
tliem for a guarantee or safety to the succession of 
Hanover, tbat this might tie a handle to our doing 
other things for them so exorbitant iu their own nature, 
as that no nation, but such as depended upon them for 
something very weighty and significant, would ever 
consent to, or could upon other pretence be persuaded 
iuto; yet this was not all, for when we bad brought 
our people to stoop to so mean a thought as tliat our 
succession, ratified by both kingdoms, and incor- 
porated by both the parliaments of England and 
Scotland in the late solemn treaty of union, could 
receive any addition of strength from abroad more 
than that of the interest and alliance of so powerful a 
prince os his electoral highness of Hanover ami hie 
3 11 
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allies ; that we stood in need of that incoherent article 
of a Dutch guarantee; when I say we liad stoojied so 
low os to level our constitution to the common notion 
of leagues and treaties between other and differing 
nations, and that it should receive a further sanction, 
thereby, it was not hard then to fill the heads of the 
poor people with a belief, that whoever made the least 
objection against anything hereafier, which either the 
Dutch might do by us nr which we might do by them, 
acted therein Against the Protestant succession. This 
was a point so well gained by the Dutch tint, on the 
faith of a man, if they gained it for uothiug, it wut the 
best bargain they made during the whole war ; and if 
our late managers granted it so also, they must either 
have given up their senses to the Dutch, or had most 
despicable thoughts of the strength of Great Rritain, 
and our being able to support our own settlement ; or, 
which I speak most unwillingly, there must have been 
some private bargain driven, of which I shall venture 
to say no more, but that 1 hope no Englishman could 
be found Uiat would be guilty of it. 

To waive therefore a reflection so unwelcome, let us 
go back to the oliservatiou before, vis,, this threefold 
end we have seen it answer to the Dutch ; what end it 
will ever answer to us remains a mystery, and will 
in all probability remain so for many years to come if 
not for ever; the ends which I say it answered for the 
Dutch were three : — 

I. The barrier treaty, which, with the separate 
article, was joined os the advance money of a loan by 
way of what our people called prompt-payment, and 
which the Dutch had the confidence to palm upon ns 
as a small matter, and a thing due to them for the 
great kiuduess done for 11 s by them in taking upon 
them to secure our succession. I am not ignorant of 
that weak and foolish use which the enemies of peace 
made of that objection sjxtkcn of in the other forc- 
mentioiied tract, p. 21, viz., “That it may not be right, 
in point of policy or good sense, that a foreign power 
should be called in to confirm our succession by way 
of guarantee, but only to acknowledge it, otherwise we 
put it out of the power of otirowu legislature to change 
our succession, without the consent of that prince or 
stale who is guarantee. However, our posterity may 
hereafter, by the tyranny and oppression of any suc- 
ceeding princes, be reduced to the f.ital necessity of 
breaking in upon the excellent and happy settlement 
now in force.” 

Tins by all means they will have as an aim taken 
for the pretender, as if, because we ought not to put it 
out of the jiower of otir legislature to limit the sue- 
cession, whatever necessity may happen, even when 
this race may l»e all in their graves, that therefore we 
hare an immediate alteration of the succession in our 
view ; tliese people who contend thus forget the mighty 
noise we have had from them aliout parliamentary 
limitations, a word the Whigs have made so sacred 
that it has been like the Magna Charta of their 
liberties, and with which they run down the hereditary 
right of their princes, as if there had lieen nothing at 
all in it hut tyranny and arbitrary government, till at 
length it was happily discovered, that they were very 
well consistent together: and that they who best under- 
stood hereditary right had proved it to l*e agreeable to 

C liameutary limitation, and then all was well again. 

t after all this bustle, was it to be imagined that the 
same pen nip could so easily give up the parliament's 
right of limiting the succession to a foreign nation ; 
ami by making a league of guarantee for the succession 
legitimate the impertinence of strangers, who may here- 
after meddle with our constitution, and may tell a 
British parliament they have no power to alter or 
me idle with the settlement of the crown, for that it is 
already settled, and they are guarantees of it? What 


has been, may l»e; and what may lie, may be supposed 
to be. If then any of the family of Hutiover should 
tyrannise, or abdicate, or the same or like circum- 
stances should happen as have happened before, tl»e 
parliament would lie disabled from declaring the 
throne vacant and tilling up the same with such other 
of the family as they find convenient ; which, accord- 
ing to all the Whig principles which we have so often 
heard of, is inseparable from the constitution, and 
much more sacred than anything which has been 
hereditary in the world. I do not incline to concern 
these p;ij>*'rs with the popular disputes which have 
troubled the world so much and so long aliout the 
difference between hereditary anti parliamentary right; 
how far they are the same, or which is best furnished 
with authorities and originals, whether of divine or 
civil right. It is enough to take hold here of the 
Whigs' own argument, and allowing all they have 
said on this head to be orthodox, whether it really lie 
so or no, it must necessarily follow that this ]urlia- 
meutary right cannot, or ought not to lie given out. of 
our hands, and put by a treaty into the hands of 
foreigners; so that it shall lie in tlieir power to put 
their negative into our next limitation of the crown. If 
this be not to give away our liberties, 1 would be glad 
to know wliat it is to keep them; if there lie any 
choice of tyrants, and if it weighs anything, when our 
privileges are given up, who is it they should be given 
up to? 1 confess myself more willing to be a slave at 
home than abroad, and to lie tyrannised on by a prince 
of our own than hy a foreign nation ; and if there were 
no other reason for that than this, it would lie suffi- 
cient to justify the choice, viz., that there are more 
ways to avoid the mischief of it, that an oppressing 
prince has sometimes changed his measures, or he may 
be restrained, or may die, and thereby a nation may lie 
delivered ; but such a convention ns this, made with a 
foreign nation, engages that whole nation, upon all 
occasions, to emliark itself and its whole strength in 
defence of the capitulation agreed on ; and thus hy this 
method the power of jiarliameut in future limitations 
of the crown seems to be effectually given up. How the 
Whigs would have liked this doctrine if it had come 
from any one but themselves may lie best guessed at 
by the warmth they showed aliout the league, said to be 
made by the late king James and the king of France, 
which put this whole nation into a flame ; and with good 
reason so far as that league appeared ; for what was it, 
or what could we imagine it to be, but a treaty of 
guarantee with the French, for the securing the suc- 
cession of popery in England ? Whereas the settling 
the religiou and liberties of this nation was the un- 
doubted right of the people in parliament, and so by 
the same rule must the succession of our princes be. 
The sum of all this is that hy the Whigs' own arguments 
and their own principles, which they have always pro- 
fessed and adhered to, and by the same rule from which 
they acted in the Revolution, the accepting a guarantee 
for the securing the succession of the crown of this 
kingdom to any family, or branch of a family, race, or 
line whatsoever, is no less than giving up the privileges 
of the people, and divesting the parliament of the 
power of limiting the succession to the crown. 

It may be remembered that in the late treaty of 
Union with Scotland some secret overtures were made 
to have engaged the Dutch to he guarantees of that 
treaty; and though that projiusal seemed to come from 
such hands as gave reason to believe it was rather a 
design to destroy than secure the said treaty, the 
Dutch having at that time discovered willingness 
enough to have prevented the conclusion of that treaty, 
yet those that knew anything of the resentment at trial 
time here against that proposal, as diiihonourahle to 
England and destructive of the constitution of both 
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kingdom*, would wonder that ever the same ministry 
should so far change their notions as to admit tl>e same 
guarantee in so nice an affair as the succession to their 
own crown, which thry rejected with contempt in a 
treaty with the neighbouring nation. 

Secondly, another end answered by this treaty of 
guarantee, was giving an opportunity to the Dutch to 
play their own game with us with res])ect to other 
treaties, quotas, proportions of payments, ships, troop, 
and the like ; of this so much has heeu said already, 
and is yet like to be said further in public, that I 
shall need say the less to it here, my design being rather 
to justify the resentment all honest men entertain at 
the mean politics and submissions of our people here, 
and to show the necessity of taking wiser for the future, 
than to animate people against any of our confederates. 

I am as forward as any to agree that the advantages 
of a strict union among the confederates are very great, 
and that, as her majesty expressed it, the interest of the 
states of Holland he looked upon as our own ; and this 
by no means hinders us from desiring that the Dutch 
should use us well, should show a reciprocal kindness, 
and should act with a mutual concern for the general 
confederated interest, and that we should not lie willing 
to see them impose upon us in any of those particulars, 
or lie easy and submit quietly to it when they do; and 
this is so much justice that none can object against, 
and what is the best, if not the only way to cultivate 
and maintain that friendship and good understanding 
on both sides, which is so much the interest of the con- 
federacy in general, and of the Dutch themselves in 
particular. They who coutend that the inquiring into 
these things seems to show a disregard to the con- 
federacy in general, or to the several parties concerned 
in particular, seem to make severer satires upon the 
Dutch than they are aware of. The deficiencies of 
the performance they cannot deny, the want of a due 
regard then to the confederacy must certainly lie rather 
in those that have been the cause of those deficiencies 
than those that have not; for who are most justly to 
be charged with slighting and disregarding the mutual 
interest of the confederacy, they that have failed in the 
performance of the conditions, or they tliat complain 
of it in order to have them performed? Britain lias 
all along shown, by a teal fatal to herself, her willing- 
ness to push on the war with all imaginable vigour, 
in order to which, when her deficient allies, having 
less concern for the general good, have run the venture 
of miscarriage to shorten their expense, Britain, os if 
the whole charge of the war had been her due to pay, 
has zealously supplied both their quotas and her own ; 
while she was willing to do thus, her confederates 
daily increased their deficiencies and her expense, as 
they might very well do finding her so easy ; and while 
she was willing to sit still and see herself thus used, it 
was very remarkable how augmentations and increase 
of forces was every year proposed by the confederates, 
as well iu Flanders as in Spain, and none so forward 
as the emperor himself to increase the quotas of the 
troop and the charges of the war upon tne rest of his 
confederates, quietly waiting for their supplying ad- 
ditional troops, and taking care to have very few of 
his own. 

While we submitted to all these things the war went 
quietly on, but whether so successfully or no as it 
might hare done if the allies had answered what we 
had reason to expect from them, is left foi them to 
answer. At last the British court, entering into a more 
narrow inspection of things, have not thought fit so 
calmly to suffer the weight of the war to lie heavier 
upon one shoulder than another, and though equally 
willing to hear their share of the burden, yet not forward 
to carry tliat load which ought to lie upon other 
shoulders. They are now calling upon tneir con- 


federates to consider a little the justice of their several 
treaties, and to look back ami see what they art 
obliged to do, if they expect the war should be carried 
oil any further; if they are diffident of the success of 
these remonstrances from their experience how fruitless 
the like have been before, and have therefore at the 
same time embraced the occasion tliat has offered 
towards putting an end to the war by an honourable 
pace, they will he justified in it before all the world, 
both now and for ever; when it shall be at the same 
time understood in what manner and for how many 
years this war has been carried on, nor can the artifices 
of an adverse party among us delude many in their 
suggesting to the world that the government here is in 
the interest of France, since they can have no other 
raison to hack that suggestion than that they were not 
willing to carry on a w ar upon unequal terni9, and in 
a confederacy with allies who would not perform their 
own conditions, and in which those who expected the 
greatest advantages from it paid the least part of the 
expense towards it. 

Thirdly, the third end which this general complaint 
against a peace has been calculated to answer, and 
which their party has taken care to make as popular as 
they can, is a general notion that those who are for u 
peace do it with a design, by the assistance of France, 
to introduce the pretender; however weak and incon- 
sistent such a consequence may be, nothing is more 
certain than tliat many innocent and well-meaning 
people have been prevailed upon to believe it; and 
though the impruliabilities of the thing in its own 
nature, and the steady zeal of the persons who they 
charge with it, and who have all along in a course of 
many years testified their abhorrence of that interest, 
and taken such steps against it as have been most 
effectual to the cutting off’ all hope both from him and 
his party, might suffice to any reasonable people ; yet 
this seems to lie one of those difficulties dial can he 
solved only by a little patience and time; to those 
who will be convinced by argument, it seems sufficient 
tliat our putting a stop to a war which wc carried on 
at so much disadvantage, and which had in view rather 
an utter impoverishing the nation than a timely re- 
ducing our enemies to reason, however, was not only 
necessary ou many other accounts, but greatly our 
advantage on this account in especial manner, that 
thereby we might be left in a condition to defend our 
constitution, and to preserve power to maintain our 
succession, as our parliament had thought fit to limit 
it, without the help of the Dutch, and without being 
put to so weak, so scandalous, and so dishonourable a 
shift as to accept of the guarantee of foreign states to 
preserve our own acts of jiailiameut. 

When I look further into this scandalous thing 
called a guarantee for our succession, uiethinks it re- 

J iresetits to me our people on their knees to the Dutch, 
or the mighty favour of their taking us into their high 
and mighty protection; and, indeed, when (his is com- 
| wired with the manner with which the states of Holland 
carried on the Geertruydenbergh treaty, wherein the 
making a peace for us was also left wholly tu or en- 
grossed by the states of Holland, the thing seems very 
much of a piece. The harrier treaty also has much of 
the same manner in it, which lieing handled at large 
by itself, I say no more to here. I have observed that 
at the time when we began to talk here of peace, and 
when the French articles began to appear, we weie 
mightily amused with the Dutch makiug offers that 
they would take away the excuse from us of want of 
money or credit, and the Dutch would advance to us 
four millions sterling, to encourage us to carTy on the 
war. Tliat the Dutch made such an offer publicly in 
form is known to he a mistake, hut that the Dutch 
might be willing to lend, or to give as much as that 
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amounts to to have the sole direction of making the 
peace, that so their particular interest which they 
never forget, might be pr!nci|)ally provided for, this 
there can tie no greater question of; ami the Dutch 
are not without cunning enough to make it so well 
worth their while as that such a sum of money should 
not he ill laid out. Rut those people should do well 
to consider two or three things which lie hid in this 
notion of the Dutch lending us so much mouey, and 
which by way of corollury may be of great use to us 
ill the understanding of other parts of management on 
that side. (1.) That if the States of Holland for the 
carrying on the war could spare us so much money to 
encourage us that we might not make a peace without 
them, though that lias not yet been thought of, then, 
however, all they thought fit to say in former titi.es of 
their lieing impoverished and exhausted, and not in a 
condition to pay their quotas, must he a manifest fraud 
and cheat, and must t>e with design to put upon ns the 
necessity of carrying it on upon unequal conditions; 
and this they could not have entertained a thought of 
without first being sensible that they had us at so much 
advantage as that they knew whenever they thought 
fit to ease their own charge they might put the hard- 
ship upon us. (2.) Since it was obtained by the acts 
of their other conduct that the Dutcli liad the sole di- 
rection of the peace, it followed then that we were 
under an obligation to carry on the war at their bidding, 
from whence it was most natural to believe that they 
were not dark -sighted enough not to make their other 
advantages. (3.) These things make it no lougpr a 
mystery why the Dutch would advance any sum of 
money for the encouraging us to carry on the war, 
liecause it followed that we should carry it on under 
the same inequalities and disadvantages which we did 
before ; but now these things ore detected, and if we 
should come to a necessity of carrying on the war, 
which God forbid, yet that it should lie more than 
probable we may not only demand that they In-gin 
upon a new foot, and make up all their quotas for the 
time to come, but also may call upon them for what 
is past ; also it is more than probable that they may 
then plead poverty with us, os they did before, and 
talk no more of the gTeat sums they would leud us. 
(4.) There is yet another remark to lie made upon this 
head, viz. of the Dutch advancing such great sums of 
money to us: we have never found but these sums 
were to be all lent upon good jiarliamentary security, 
ami on the interest current in England, and we might 
not be thought ungrateful to the lenders, if we asked 
them where was the advantage of all that. ; was it to us 
or to themselves? They must not know the Dutch so 
well as we have reason to know them, who expect to 
find them ever forgetful of their own interest in any 
proposal they may make. It is true we liave com- 
plained of our being impoverished and exhausted, and 
not in a condition to carry on the war, especially at 
the rate which it hath been carried on at, without great 
inconveniences, and involving, mortgaging and antici- 
pating for us and our posterity, at a rate which neither 
are like to see the end of : but what is our defect ? We 
do not want lenders but funds to borrow upon ; we have 
usurers enough among us to devour us, we want no 
help from the Dutch, we are not without a sort of men 
among us who, having little or no interest in the free- 
hold, have amassed infinite sums of money in cash, 
with whieh they trade upon the rest, and live upon the 
blood and vitals of the government; these, like the 
eagles wliere the carcase falls, gather together, and if 
the parliament can but find funds, though they boast 
of having the power of credit in themselves, and often 
think of making themselves formidable by threatening 
the government that they will lend no money, and tliat 
they can ruin the public credit by refusing to advance 


their mouey, yet they can no more forliear than a 
vulture con forliear Iris prey ; the ftinds are the carcase 
they feed on ; they are as hungry for them as a lion that 
has been hunting and found no food, and in spite of 
their faith often pledged to their party and friends, to 
run down credit and lend no money, let but the 
ministry find a fund, and the parliament establish a 
lottery, or subscription, or loan, and they are ready to 
trample one another to deuth to get in their money. 
So that after all that hath been said of the Dutch 
lending us money, we see nothing to he said to it but 
what was said in answer to some bantering lines iu tha 
time of king Charles II. made upon the king, which 
his majesty by repartee answered himself thus : — 

" Clmiles at thin time having no need. 

Thank* you u much ss if he did.” 

It is apparent iu our case we want no lenders ; we 
have lieen devoured with harpies already, who think, 
as no doubt the Dutch would also think, and perhaps 
say too, tliat the borrower is servant to the lender. Rut 
we must acknowledge we want funds to borrow, and 
where to Hud them, such excepted as will plunge us 
yet further and further into a gulph, whence no less 
than a hundred years can redeem us, is past the skill 
of the (test advocates for a war to find out; indeed I 
cannot but wonder tliat, in all the noise the faefiou 
have made at these things, they liuve not descended to 
one argument against the difficulty of raising funds; 
they have indeed told us great things, d la gatcomuU, 
tliat there are funds enough — that England is vastly 
rich — that there is money enough — tliat we can with ease 
carry on the war this seven years, and such rhodomon- 
tude tliat they have surfeited the people with it for 
some time ; but we do not see one of them that offers 
any scheme how, and upon what destructive ruinous 
fund, this money may be raised, lhat the people may 
judge whether wliat is alleged be true, yea or no ; and 
whether those funds they shall so pnqxisc shall not lie 
as fatal to the general good as those that have gone 
before; with such fallacious ways have the people 
been managed till they have led them on to the brink 
of inevitable ruin ; and now, as if it were not enough 
tliat the nation hath for so many years been oppressed 
by the wur, through the negligence or knavery of our 
confederates, we are modestly desired to proceed in the 
war upon the same foot. I confess this among our own 
people is a sign of some national stupidity and blind- 
ness which one would hardly think possible; but for 
our neighbours, whether the states-general or others, to 
desire it, seems to smell of something we want a word 
for iu our tongue, and may be better expressed in 
French by mtrveilleux surprertant, and the like. 1 
must needs say 1 have not vet met with any man ao 
weak hut wliat begins to feel the force of this argu- 
ment enter into his soul. If the Allies have not performed 
according to their agreement, they should be reminded 
of it; und if we caiinot prevail with them to make up 
former defects, we ought at least to be careful that they 
comply punctually for the time to come. Can any 
people lie so besotted to a party as to expect or desire 
that a nation already impoverished bv the unfair im- 
positions of her allies, and not able to carry on the 
war on the terms she hath dune for some time, should 
not insist upon more justice for the future, that she 
may lie able to bold it out f 

Neither is this an unnecessary argument at this time, 
for if we can carry on this war at the expense of three 
millions and a half yearly, instead of seven, then we 
are better able to go on two years upon the square with 
our allies, limn one year upon the unequal foundation 
we have gone upon all along; so that to briug our 
allies to do us justice, and to exert themselves to the 
uttermost in carrying ou the war, is the truest and best 
step towards the main point, viz., of currying it on, if 
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we arc assured we shall no more be Imposed upon : if 
we see the full quotas of troops in the field, the full 
numbers of ships in the Mediterranean, ami all things 
in readiness in time, and fit for action; if anything 
will revive the drooping spirits of the nation it must 
be this ; it must be that they have some hopes of not 
being cheated again, and that the powerful assistance 
of the allies will be a means of putting a happy and 
speedy end to the war that a safe peace may follow : 
and it is easy to find that nothing but this will do it; 
nothing else can persuade an exhausted nation to bleed 
anew but some assurance that they shall not be suf- 
fered by their allies to bleed to death — that there shall 
lie some end of their sorrows and miseries, and that 
every hand is fairly engaged in bringing things to a 
happy end. 

But these things seem to call for no further remark 
from us: they are so natural and plain in themselves 
that every child in these affairs may understand them ; 
for if we must carry on the war, it must lie needful that 
we suffer ourselves to be no more abused by our allies; 
if we are uot to expect justice from our Allies, then we 
must he unaccountably besotted if we carry on the 
war; nay, though a worse peace were to follow than 
her majesty hath good reason to expect from the ne- 
gotiations now on foot. 

But it may not he amiss to inquire here what pros- 
pect there appears of these things, and what hopes our 
allies do put us in, of expecting for the future better 
treatment ; and that iu pursuit of the war they will go 
on upon a different foot from that which they have 
hitherto gone upon; for if there was hut some appear- 
ance of an amendment for the future, it might he some 
encouragement to us to think of prosecuting the en- 
suing campaigns with more comfort? but instead of 
this, all we yet see amounts to little that way, for at 
home all the fruit of the discovery shows only a kind 
of regret (hat it is made public, an inward fretting that 
the fact is too obvious, so that they cannot contradict 
it, and an envious warmth at the justice done their 
own country in it, liecause it touches upon the states- 
general, as if to touch them were fatal to us all ; and ‘ 
jierhaps it may indeed lie fatal to some projects the 
party had set ou foot here, destructive enough to the 
liberty of their country, and of which a little time may 
give us a further view. This is clear, that iu all the 
reply we have here to the detecting the hard usage we 
have met with from our allies issues in exclamations 
at our exposing the Dutch, and falling upon the 
Dutch, spreading rejiorts that we design to fall out 
with the Dutch, and tliat we are for a peace with 
France, and a war with the Dutch; as if we must 
refrain a due inspection into our own affairs for fear of 
the effects it will or may have upon the Hollanders; 
it is no lew the duty of every faithful representative to 
inquire how other nations may impose upon the jieople, 
and waste and destroy us, than it is how we are em- 
liezzled at home, for every breach of treaty is in this 
kind a depredation upon the people ; and it is most 
reasonable that when they have thus discovered the 
fraud, and by who, as well as hy what means the nation 
is exhausted and worn out, they should so far expose 
tile matters of fact, and the persons, that the jieople 
may know by what means they are impoverished ; 
this hath lieen the constant method ami usage of par- 
liaments, and the memliers of parliament could not 
have discharged the trust they have committed to 
them by the |>eople they represent if they had omitted 
it. Nor can this be called exposing the Dutch ; they 
lay open the truth : if tliat exposes the Dutch, or any 
other persons or states, the misfortune is their own to be 
liable to such a charge ; but let such people answer 
what they would have hail the house of commons have 
done when, upon inquiry into the state of the war, 


j they found that we had not been fairly used by the 
confederates; if they had held their peace, had they 
I not been criminally silent f had they not lietrayed their 
country? had they not been accessory to all the frauds 
of the like kind which should have happened for the 
future? And what would the language of posterity 
have been, when they should have seen that the house 
of commons knew those things, but took no notice of 
them, or any care to liave the nation informed of them ? 
Must it not have been a just reproach upon them, as 
it is now upon those who knew it before, and yet. took 
no notice of it, or made any application to foimer 
parliaments to have it redressed? But it is evident 
these people who make now such loud complaints of 
the reflections cast upon our allies ap|icar more con- 
cerned that the matter is made public than that it is 
true ; and are so far from desiring any cure for the 
disease, that they spend all their heat and resentment 
at the discoveries of it; and it is tc be observed from 
their conduct, that they make ten reflections upon the 
house of commons and the present ministry, for the 
industry and pains taken in finding out how, and by 
whom the nation has been abused, for one just remark 
upon the integrity and real in the war of those allies 
who have used us iu such a manner. Whence such a 
spirit can proceed, and what reason can be given for 
it, is uot so hard to find out as it is melancholy to 
reflect that so it should be. 

I might go forward in this observation to expose the 
foundation from whence all this proceeds, and hy 
which we should soon see for what uses and purposes 
some people are so desirous of pushing on the war; 
and how to do it they care not, upon what disadvantages 
and unequal conditions they did it ; being willing to 
bear any part of the burthen, nay, all the burthen, sc 
the beloved war were but to be pursued : the inquiry 
into this will open many scenes of private treachery 
not yet brought to light, and for tliat I purpose to do 
it in a tract hy itself, I shall leave it to a fit occasion. 

It fulls next in view to interrogate the ministers at 
Utrecht how they proceed, and see thereby what mea- 
sures the Dutch take to convince us that we shall have 
a better and more equal balance kept up among us in 
case the war is to lie continued. But here you shall 
find measures calculated rather to compel the queen of 
Great Britain to carry on the war than to invite her 
majesty to it hy assurances of performing treaties better 
than in the times past. This is a temper so different 
from what might be expected from a people who had 
so treated their allies, to us who complain of being so 
treated, that it is os liefore mcrveiUeux ; or, to put it 
plainer, a kind of throwing off the mask ; as if we were 
obliged to submit to bo cheated, after wo had first dis- 
covered that it was so ; and that what before was done 
covertly, and under the appearance of a treaty, was 
now to tie done more effectually, openly, avowedly, 
and in the teeth of the rest of the allies. 

This apjieared upon the first conference after the 
French plenipotentiaries had delivered in their paper 
of explanation, as they called it, on the proposals of 
the peace which they had formerly given in. It came 
then to the turn of the allies to consider ill what manner 
to deliver in their answer to the French proposals : this 
it was resolved should lie by the confederate ministers 
delivering in their demands, or the several pretensions 
of their respective principals, without taking any uotice 
of the project contained iu the paper given iu by the 
ministers of France. It should have been noted here in 
the first place, that after all the Dutch had said, and 
after all that had been said to them, in order to come 
to this treaty, prepared to preserve a good understand- 
ing among the allies, and to bring the treaty to the 
desired conclusion, vie., a good peace, the Dutch 
ministers appeared there without any character, liuviug 
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neither power* a* plenipotentiaries, nor a* amlassadors, 
nor anything more than mere commissioners, ernjwwered 
only to hear what was said, make report to their 
masters the States, and give hack their answers, which 
one of the queen's common messengers may as well do 
on our side. Nor were the persons, the equipages, or 
the salaries allowed to their said commissioners any 
more thau what was suitable to common messengers, 
whose business it was to carry a message and return 
with an answer ; so that in the conferences, either general 
or particular, there was no debating things with them, 
only just giving in what any one had to say, and all 
the answer these men could give was, tliat they would 
report it to their high mightinesses the States-geueral, 
and would bring their answer. The French pleni|K>- 
tentiaries presently objected against these powers, as 
not sufficient to admit the Dutch ministers into the 
conferences. The British plenipotentiaries, though 
they were sensible of the affront offered in it to their 
royal mistress, after such assurances on her majesty’s 
lwrt of her sincere intention to make the interest of all 
her allies to be as her own, yet willing to waive every- 
thing that might give an obstruction to the happy issue 
of the peace, did not insist on this; though they could 
not but complain that it greatly olatructcd that happy 
concert of measures which they hoped might have 
been the constant fruit of the private conferences of 
the confederate ministers, which the Dutch, having no 
powers that extended any farther thau barely to hear 
and report, and bring hack a resolution, was, for want 
of those power*) quite disappointed ; so tliat the Dutch 
ministers might as justly Ik? deemed and termed porters, 
os plenipotentiaries. Well, notwithstanding ail this, 
the British plenipotentiaries, willing to promote the 
great end for which they assembled, which, as the lord 
bishop of Bristol ex pressed it, was, in the name of God, 
to bring the wars to a happy conclusion, in oil equit- 
able and honourable peace, all these obstructions were 
pissed over on their side, and they laboured to have 
she powers of the Dutch ministers accepted, as at last 
they were with some difficulty; and thus they proceed 
to the uffuir of the demands, as above, which were to 
lie delivered in as the 5th of March. The Dutch 
ministers, concealing the resolution taken at the Hague, 
to give in no demands, but the very immediate copy 
of the preliminaries last treated on, insisted tliat all the 
confederates’ demands should be formed into one in- 
strument, and be given in jointly by all the plenipo- 
tentiaries, as the general demands of the whole alliance. 
This, though something surprising in itself, yet was the 
less so, when it was more known tliat this was in order 
to execute the measures above noted, vis., of bringing 
in the preliminaries of Geertruydenbergh as the sum- 
mary demands of the allies. But the British pleui]> 0 ' 
tentiaries taking notice of it, insisted that this seemed 
to be destructive of the treaty itself, — that France had 
twice ventured to carry on the war rather thau agree 
to these preliminaries, — that they had been declared 
impracticable, and could not be treated on here ; and 
to insist on the very literal form of those preliminaries 
now, and prescribe the plenipotentiaries to treat on 
them, was to declare against a treaty at all. That this 
meeting was understood by all parties to be not a 
treaty of preliminaries in order to a treaty of peace, 
but a general treaty of peace itself, wherein the specific 
demands of every ally were to be heard, debated, and 
finally discussed, adjusted and answered to their satis- 
faction, which could by no means be done by pre- 
liminary articles which had in them several references 
to a further treaty, and some suggested demands left to 
be furtlier discussed at another time; whereas they 
were now met to make a final and general conclusion 
of all demands and pretensions whatsoever, that there 
might lie no more blood sited in the Christian world. 


that an end might lie put to the miseries of Kuro]«c. 
It was also alleged that the said preliminaries had not 
been concerted with a due regard to the interest of all 
the allies: in especial manner it was asked what aiticle 
there was to be fouud in them which regarded the 
interest of her Britannic majesty, further than what 
merely respected her title to the crown, and the banish- 
ment of the pretender ; whereas there seemed a great 
deal of reason for admitting further demands for the 
security, and enlarging the commerce and possessions of 
her majesty and her subjects; for this reason, as well 
os in India! f of the rest of the confederates, the said 
British plenipotentiaries insisted upon giviug in the 
instrument of their demands in particular, every ally 
by themselves. 

It must be something astonishing to such true lovers 
of their country, who can look liack on these things 
with unprejudiced judgments, to reflect on the temper 
reigning in this part of Europe at the time of the treaty 
aforesaid, when in all the numerous articles adjusted 
at the Hague, and afterwards debated again at Geer- 
truydenbergh by the Dutch and French, the former 
left out nothing which concerned their own interest, 
security, or advantage; nay, engaged the British comt 
to concern and engage themselves fur their particular 
security and advantages ; but not one word, clause, 
article, or debate, was ever thought of for the English, 
either as to the security of their commerce as it then 
stood, or flie increase of it for the future. On the 
other hand, all the stress ou the British side, and for 
which we were to think ourselves infinitely obliged to 
the Dutch, was to engage their assistance to keep out 
tl»e pretender, and secure the succession of the cruwu 
of Great Britain to his electoral highness of Hanover ; 
a filing which is so the universal resolution of all the 
people and parties in Britain, and to which they think 
all the opposition (hat can be made, from either French 
or any else, is so trifling and insignificant, that they 
cannot be sensible of the exceeding obligation ou that 
behalf to their confederates, or of the great danger which 
they were in of the pretender, although no foreigu assist- 
ance had been engaged on that behalf, esteeming the 
favourers of the pretender in Britain, notwithstanding 
their great clamours of a party among us, to be so few 
and so inconsiderable as that there is nothing to be 
feared from them : but supposing there hud been mote 
danger of the clause, viz., the succession, than we are 
willing to hope there is ground to apprehend, it cannot 
but be reminded that it is as much the interest of the 
States-gcneral to secure that succession in the illus- 
trious house of Hanover as it is eveu of Great Britain 
itself, and much more than it can be supposed to 
be to Britain to secure to them the barrier of Flan- 
ders; for should the dominions of her Britannic 
majesty ever fall into the hands of a popish or French 
interest, or into the hands of a prince who is, or may 
lie in the interest of France, the territories of the States- 
general being sfript of the powerful assistance of the 
British troops by land and fleets by sea, must inevi- 
tably lie exposed to the powerful invasion of French 
and British fleets united, and their trade in particular 
eaten up and destroyed, as was verified by woful ex- 
perience to the said States in the year 1672, when, if 
the English court had not broken off from the said 
French alliance, the States-gcneral had inevitably sunk 
under the power of France, and their government been 
dissolved and destroyed. So that upon the whole it is 
manifest there was uo need on our jiart to engage the 
Dutch to appear for the security of our succession to 
the house of Hanover ; for that the sovereign law of 
their own preservation will always put them under a 
necessity of doiug it, the contrary being most sure to be 
a great step in their injury, if not their evident de- 
struction : it may be argued, tliat in rules of govern* 
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mctit we are not lo depend upon this or that state being 
obliged by their own interest to assist us, but wo are to 
regard what necessity, either for security of trade, 
common safety of government, or other political inte- 
rests we are in, or may be in, of the assistance of the 
powers we are treating with, and if that necessity ap- 
pears, it is a sufficient reason for us to secure that 
assistance. And this we have frequent examples of, 
as of the Dutch themselves treating with us in 1G76, 
when notwithstanding it was the undoubted interest of 
England not to let Holland, upon any terms whatever, 
fall into the hands of France; and if ever the French 
do again make that attempt, we ought to assist the 
Dutch with all our troops and power ; and that not so 
much from any care and kindness to them as a nation, 
but for our own interest and preservation ; yet the 
Dutch, knowing the eyes of a nation are not always 
open to their own interest, thought fit to tie us to assist 
them in that cose, and even articled with us for the 
proportion, viz., the number of ten thousand men. 
This is brought for a reason why, notwithstanding its 
being so much the interest of the States of Holland 
to preserve the succession of the house of Hanover to 
the crown of Great Britain, we ought also to bind them 
to it by treaty : but though we were to grant all this, 
it will not follow that this treaty should have such a 
price put upon it that the Dutch should demand of 
us all they want for this little equivalent ; and the 
reasons al>ovc, though they should not be allowed to 
subsist against the treaty of guarantee itself, will cer- 
tainly take off much of that high price which the 
Dutch have put upon it, as if we were under such in- 
finite obligations to them to secure it for us, as that 
we were quite out of condition to defend it ourselves, 
or as if they had no concern, or were to receive no se- 
curity, lxuiefit, or advantage at all by it to themselves. 
Again, it might pass for some argument in this case, 
that if any power in Europe ought to have sought this 
guarantee from the States-general, it should have been 
the Elector himself, who on his port might probably 
have some more occasion to secure his passage over to 
England, and the march of any troops which his high- 
ness might find necessary to bring with him, to assist 
his faithful people of Britain to place him on the 
throne, in case a French or popish interest should 
make opposition. Here indeed the States-general 
might Ik; very useful allies, and his electoral highness 
would have thought very well of such a guarantee of 
the States; but it cannot be conceived that Britain 
can be under like necessity of such a security — the 
succession, which is their own act and deed, being uni- 
versally approved by the whole nation, a few ]>eople 
excepted, who ore contemptible either for their number 
or interest ; so that on all these accounts it seems how- 
ever a treaty of guarantee may be useful enough for 
our succession, and no harm in it ; yet it cannot be a 
thing of tLat weight as to have so great a value set 
upon it, and that Britain should suffer herself so much 
to he imposed upon for it as it is apparent to all the 
world she has been on that account. 

We return now to the manner of the carrying on of 
the treaty of peace at Utrecht : the British plenipo- 
tentiaries having, os I said above, insisted upon the 
giving in the demands of the allies in a separate man- 
ner, have by this means an occasion of securing for 
the subjects of her majesty some other advantages than 
by the former treaty was thought of, and the people of 
Britain may now see, not only on what disadvantage 
for us the former treaty was negotiated, when we were 
to have our markets made for us by our Dutch neigh- 
bours; but they may see that all the noise that hath 
been made of the present, ministry and of the present 
managers Ireiug in the interest of France, amounts only 
to this, that whereas the other gave up all our interest to 


the Dutch and the emperor, these men are careful that 
Brit?' j may reap some advantages by the treaty, as 
well as the rest of the confederates. 

Indeed it has l>eeii something wonderful in the com- 
mon discourse of the people on these subjects, to find 
the generality |x>isoned by these self-denying notions, 
viz., that all which can be obtained from France must 
be given to the emperor and the Dutch, and the king 
of Portugal, but nothing to the queen of Great Britain ; 
as if our strength were no acquisition, or our power 
any safety to the alliance; nay, rather, as if it were 
dangerous to the confederacy to entrust any part oftliat 
we have fought so long for, and bought so dear, to the 
queen of Great Britain. One would think the Dutch 
themselves went on that notion, w hen, as was apparent, 
they appeared uneasy and jealous at the preparations 
made by her majesty to send a Meet and forces to Ca 
nada : while not knowing the design, they apprehended 
it to be for the taking possession of some place or other 
in the Spanish America ; although by the — th article 
of the grand alliance it was agreed that her majesty 
might lawfully have done so if she had thought fit. 
These tilings, however of no other consequence, yet 
serve to let us see how different, as respecting us, the 
manner of the allies hath been in all the transactions 
of this war, and how different their views have been in 
all their steps towards a peace, from our constant l«e- 
haviour, in the same heads as they respected them ; 
and that in all these occasions it has been the constant 
maxim of our confederates, that we were to have no 
share in anything, but that the Dutch, under a notion 
of a barrier and security to their front iers, should make 
large acquisitions, both to their territory and their 
commerce, both which have been consented to from 
hence ; whether it Ik* to the honour or to the infamy 
of those who have given in to these measures is left to 
the impartial part of mankind to determine : it is evi- 
dent that at length the just representations of the Bri- 
tish ministers took place, and the Dutch, after much 
difficulty, have yielded that the demands of the allies 
be given into the French, although in one and the 
same instrument, yet in separate heads ; and the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries agree and propose to add at the 
cud of every head this general one in satisfaction of all 
the rest of the allies, a clause sufficient to remove the 
scandal and reproach early cast upon the present ma- 
nagement, viz., that they designed to make a separate 
peace, and had actually concluded the conditions 
thereof with France before the congress was to begin. 
1 must crave pardou if I make these several instances 
of the usage her majesty hath met with from her 
allies rank iu with their other conddct relating to 
forces and quotas which have already l»een made pub- 
lic, and altogether to come under the title of defi- 
ciencies ; for if there had been a more disinterested 
conjunction of counsel and assistance of measures iu 
the proceedings of the allies to and with her Britannic 
majesty and her ministers, no question this treaty had 
lieen with more case brought on, with more mutual 
assistance to, and confidence in one another entcicd 
into, and perhaps the success might have lieen more 
promising also. 

There seems to be no occasion here of entering into 
the clauses which the Dutch have obtained in any of 
their treaties and agreements with us, by which they 
have gained advantages iu commerce particularly to 
our prejudice, because even the Dutch themselves ac- 
knowledge them in their late letter to her majesty ; 
only declaring that they do not design to take the ad- 
vantage of those articles. 

I am very willing to believe the States-general, rs- 
pecially while a good understanding among the allies, 
and particularly l>ctwceii them and us, is so necessary 
to them, would not make use of the advantages which 
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were given them by (hat treaty; but this does by no 
means deny, nay, it not tacitly only, but even expli- 
citly, as it seems to indifferent judgments, grants that 
such advantages are given to the Dutcli by that treaty. 

See the declaration of the Dutch on this head more 
particularly, as follows : — 

“ For having learned that the principal exceptions 
taken to the said treaty were, that it might prove preju- 
dicial to the commerce of her majesty's subjects in the 
Spanish Netherlands ; and that some had entertained 
an ill-grounded and erroneous opinion, that the States 
might design to take advantage by it to make them- 
selves masters of the said Spanish Netherlands, their 
high mightinesses did declare positively, and by this 
letter do voluntarily repeat it, that it never was their 
intention, nor ever will be, to make use of the said 
treaty, or of their garrisons in the fortified places of 
the country, to prejudice in any manner the commerce 
of her majesty's subjects ; but that their opinion is, that 
whatever relates to navigation and commerce there 
ought to he settled on an entire equality, that so her 
majesty's subjects may not be charged with higher duties 
of imjiortation or exportation than theirs, to the end 
commerce may be carried on there by both nations on 
an equal foot." 

Here the States-general acknowledge, that whatever 
relates to navigation and commerce in the Spanish 
Netherlands, ought to he settled on an entire equality : 
this is owning what her majesty has since claimed to 
l>e just, and yet that it has not been so is apparent 
also ; and in the same letter they acknowledge it again 
by adding, “ tliat if there be some articles of the said 
treaty which, without affecting the essentials of it, may 
be thought to want explanation, her majesty shall find 
them ready and willing to treat thereupon, with all 
the facility and condescension that can reasonably be 
required of them." 

Now, however satisfactory such an offer is from the 
Dutch, who indeed cannot be supposed to be ignorant 
of the justice of her majesty's demands ill this case, as 
not to come to a further explanation on these head*, 
yet all this adds to and confirms the complaint against 
the conduct, at l^ast of those employed fiom hence, 
who iu behalf of their own country could pass such a 
treaty and sign such a convention, by which it appears, 
were not the Dutch willing to explain themselves upon 
it, there was effectually given up to them both the 
sovereignty and the commerce of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, the last being exclusive of the English. There 
is no doubt to me that this was evident at that time, 
and therefore it is that I cannot place it to the account 
of ignorance or inadvertency ; for the duke of Marl- 
borough saw into it, and therefore how willing soever 
in other cases to oblige the Dutch, be had not so little 
concern for his own safety as not to know a British 
parliament would certainly one time or other call a 
treaty so dishonourable and prejudicial to Britain in 
question, and therefore, no doubt, whatever other rea- 
sons his grace might have also, he thought fit not to be 
drawn in to set his hand to it, but refused to be a party 
to it, though at that time a plenipotentiary from hence ; 
but another hand and other management effected it ; 
and now the Dutch are willing to explain these thing* 
to our satisfaction, which would admit of many re- 
marks as to the former part of it which I omit, because 
satisfaction will be now obtained : only this cannot, iu 
justice to the present ministry and parliament, be 
omitted, vis., that if this inquiry into these things 
had not been begun, those explanations had never been 
obtained, and the Dutch had been left in a capacity, 
when they thought fit, to exclude the subjects of Britain 
from all trade and commerce in the Spanish Nether- 
lands ; and had been enabled, whenever their occasions 
made it 'or their purpose, to have seised upon the 


Spanish Netherlands, and have made themselves entire 
masters thereof; so that the preventing these things 
seems wholly owing to the vigilance of the present 
ministry, and to the vigorous resolutions of the pre»ent 
parliament. 

There seems indeed one clause in the said letter, 
which some people are very forward here to take bold 
of; insinuating that the Dutch complain of being 
tricked iu England into a consent to a negotiation of 
peace, by being put in hojies that afier they should do 
so, the other affair of the barrier should be adjusted to 
their satisfaction ; the words ore these, “ that however, 
having not long since been informed, that in England 
some were of opinion that the said treaty in some 
articles might be prejudirial to her majesty's subjects, 
they commissioned M. Buys, their envoy extraordinary, 
then going to Englnnd, to inquire what those points 
were that might be thought grievances, and authorized 
to treat about them with her majesty's ministers, and to 
remove, if possible, the difficulties by all the explu- 
nations that should appear necessary ; which they were 
put in hones would not be very hard to do, when once 
they should have consented to concur with her majesty 
as they did to procure a congress for the negotiation of 
a general peace. But that the misfortune was, that 
the said M. Buys, during his residence in England, 
was not able to finish that affair to reciprocal satisfac- 
tion; and that it having been remitted to the Hague, 
no way has hitherto heeu found to terminate it there 
neither ; though their high mightin esses think they 
have shown all the readiness to comply with any just 
expedient that could reasonably be expected fium 
them." 

This seems to lie very ill turned by a party among 
themselves, and implies, as they pretend, as if the 
British court had made light of the matter, and pro- 
mised to adjust it if the Dutch would do so and so ; 
but that afier the Dutch had complied and concurred 
with her majesty to procure a congress for the nego- 
tiation of a general peace, they could never ohtuin the 
promised condition, although they had shown all 
the readiness to comply with any just expedient that 
could reasonably be expected from them." 

This is a black charge, and hail not the Dutcli with 
much more integrity than these people anticipated 
this calumny, and given the true reason for their said 
concurring with her majesty, to lie their disposition 
and persuasion of the absolute necessity there was in 
the present conjuncture for the cultivating and main- 
taining a good friendship, perfect confidence and union 
between tlieir said states and her majesty, which, fur 
the better authority. I give you also from their own 
letter, “ that during the whole course of her majesty's 
glorious reign, they have had nothing more at heart 
than to cultivate and maintain with her a good friend- 
ship, pei feet confidence and union, uml to corroborate 
them the most they possibly could ; having always 
judged them absolutely necessary, ami especially in 
the present conjuncture. That they likewise judged 
they could not give a better proof of this their di.qm- 
sition and persuasion than that which they lately gave 
in agreeing to the proposition which her majesty had 
caused to be made to them, to begiu the negotiation of 
a general jieace with the enemy, ami iu concurring 
with her majesty to facilitate the bringing together of 
the ministers of all the high allies to the congress at 
Utrecht." 

This effectually contradicts what, before is sug- 
gested. viz., that they were induced “ to concur with 
her majesty ns they did, to procure a co n g re s s for the 
negotiation of a general jieace.” Upon their being put 
iu hope* that it would not be very hard to do, after 
they had consented so to concur with her majesty ; ) 
say, this is so contradicted by what is said before, that 
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I was tempted to doubt b.ith tbe said paragraphs could 
not lie in one and the same letter ; and indeed it seems 
shocking to any reader, that their high mightinesses 
should say iu one port of their letter that they con- 
curred with her majesty, to give the best proof of their 
disposition to cultivate a good friendship, perfect con- 
fidence and union with her majesty ; and iu another 
part of the same letter to say that they concurred 
44 with her majesty as they did to procure a congress 
for the negotiation of a general peace." 

These considerations being too hard for my under- 
standing, are left to the logical discussion of the party 
here, whose talent so eminently lies in equivocation 
aud insignificant raillery ; who, when they have chewed 
it aud mumbled it, like an ass upon thistles, will 
bring it out the same thorny crabbed incousisteucy 
that they found it. 

But while we are leaving them to this difficult work, 
it may be needful to look further, for we have yet 
much more work cut out from Holland than in the 
foregoing piece ; the .States -general having received a 
new brush from the British parliament, ure very so- 
licitous to wash their negro skin as clean ns they can 
from the imputat ions which have lain so plainly against 
them, but now they find it more difficult than they 
did before; for till now they hod only pamphlets anil 
general clamours to answer, such as the suspicions of 
the people, arid the information of a few had made 
loud ; and which began to make them uneasy, these 
were treated with some contempt by the states ; and 
more by their friends here. 

But tike parliament, finding more tnith in these 
things than perhaps they expected, and much moTe 
than the faction pretended, thought it required an ex- 
traordinary sanction to make them less disputed ; and 
thought it just to make them public with an undisputed 
authority that the people ought to be undeceived, and 
that the quarrels about the truth of fact ought to cease 
among the people : for this reason, having caused all 
the particulars to be exactly and faithfully laid before 
them, by the report of the commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, and other proper officers, and those particulars 
to be critically examined, they deduced from thence 
the matters of fact os they really were, and making 
all the cases plain in which the government had been 
imposed upon by their allies, and the Dutch deficient 
among others, they came to several resolves about the 
same, and drawing those resolves up into general 
heads, referring to the jiarticulars for their demonstra- 
tion, they humbly represented all in an address to her 
majesty, and caused both the said resolves and the 
address to be printed for the conviction of all her ma- 
jesty’s good subjects ; and to confute and silence a 
party who, as above said, had made it their business 
To ridicule all that had been said of these matters as 
false aud empty notions infused into people's heads to 
raise ill bloou and create prejudices against the Dutch. 
If these tilings, coming forth with such An undisputed 
authority, did a little surprise the world, and conso- 
quently open the eye* of the people much more would 
they surprise the Status-general, whose interest it had 
so long been to have the people of Britain kept as 
ignorant as possible of these matters; and finding it 
absolutely necessary that something should be said to 
puzzle the cause a little, and to furnish their friends 
with arguments fur their defence, they issue a paper, 
eutituled as follows: — “ A Memorial, serving to prove 
that the States- general of the United Netherlands arc 
unjustly charged by the resolutions or votes of the 
house of commons of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
and by the subsequent address of the said house of 
commons thereupon, presented to her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain, with having been deficient in 
divers respects during the present War, in furuish- 
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ing what, according to. their quota or contingent 
they stood engaged for, towards carrying on the said 
War.” 

This is the paper which I come now to examine, 
and in which if I should discover that the States-gene- 
ral have really l»eeii so far from clearing themselves of 
the charge so positively laid upon them in parliament, 
that in every port they either directly or tacitly ac- 
knowledge it, then there will remain little force iu the 
rest of their paper. 

In considering this new and great affair of the Dutch 
memorial, it seems very proper to make as few circum- 
locutions as possible, and come directly to the point. 
Our introduction, therefore, shall consist rather of 
laying down a list of the particulars which we shall 
leave out than of what we shall put into the following 
tract ; what shall he dropped as foreign to the ease iu 
hand, and not worth either the author's while to note, 
or the reader’s to be concerned about. As first, it shall 
take up little of our time to animadvert on the inso- 
lence unparalleled of a scandalous mercenary who, in 
defiance of a British parliament, and while that par- 
liament was actually sitting, should have tbe face to 
publish the answer or defence of a foreign nation 
against his own country. 

If a man have received an affront from another, and 
meets one of his servants aud says to him, 44 You, Jack, 
or you, Thomas, pray tell your master I say he is a 
villain and a rascal;*’ will not the servant, if lie have 
any manners or sense of his duty, say to him, 44 Sir, 
let him be what he will, he is my master, and it is not 
fit for me to tell him so; pray employ somelxtdy else." 
On the other hand, if the ignorant fellow should have 
so little wit or manners as to carry this message to his 
master, would not the master say to him, 44 let the 
man be what he will, you are an unmannerly rascal 
for bringing me such a message, since you were my 
servant and not his?" And would he not veiT justly 
cane him, and turn him out of his service fur his im- 
pudence ? 

This case, as it is unprecedented, unless in the same 
person who did the like once before, so it will be 
doubly unprecedented in the public justice, if he is 
unoorrected for it. Nay, by how much more the party 
glory in and boast of having insulted the parliann ut 
and the government in this publication, by so much 
the more necessity they bring upon the said parliament 
to vindicate themselves, and punii«h the persons with 
their utmost vigour: but this is humbly left and sub- 
mitted to the parliament, who no doubt will do them- 
selves and their defender justice in this case. 

Next it shall take up no part of this discourse to 
inquire whether the Dutch have ordered these sheets to 
be thus published in England or no. We are not 
ignorant how many ways of late the foreign powers 
concerned iu this war have privately endeavoured to 
make themselves and their actings with her majesty 
popular here, appealing, as it were, from her majesty to 
her subjects ; but we shall not suppose, however, that 
they are yet arrived at such contempt of their alliances 
with her Britannic majesty as to appear in an action 
which derogates so much from the usual civilities due 
from one ally to another, as that they should opeuly 
and avowedly make an attempt of this nature. 

This leads us to consider how prudently the parlia- 
ment of Britain has acted in this case, iu which per- 
hu{M the Dutch, as subtle a nation as they are, and 
how good soever their politics have been in other cases, 
will be put to it how to behave themselves between 
the two extremes of owuing or disavowing this publi- 
cation of their memorial. 

The |iarliamcut have first stigmatised the paper itself 
as a false and scandalous libel, but iu this censure 
they do not call it tbe memorial of tbe States general, 
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but a pretended memorial : uow us the lie is here given 
by the whole Rritish nation, and that most justly ulso, 
it remains for the Dutch to show us how they please 
to take it ; if they own the paper and the publication 
of it here, they take the lie aforesaid to themselves, 
and are obliged to fall umler the charge, hush it up, 
and thereby own it just or resent it, which we suppose 
they will consider of before they go about it. On the 
other side, if they take upon them to mention, answer 
or vindicate this paper, they own not the paper only, 
but the mean step of causing it to be published in 
England in especial insult to her majesty and to the 
parliament of Britain then sitting, and what evil con- 
sequences may follow such a thing must lie at their 
doors. It is true that, as the parliament has not 
thought tit to take it but as a spurious and pretended 
paper, we might very well do so also ; Imt as we see it 
published in all parts of Europe, and allowed in those 
prints in Holland, who ore said to write rum priviiegio ; 
and as it is in these countries styled, “ The Answer of 
the States, &c.," we canuot hut treat it as such, or at 
least as an answer for the States, if not the answer of 
the States. And that this may be justified by good 
evidence, the reader may observe that our prints, after 
the resentment of the parliament of Britain had made 
it too dangerous for our newsmen to go on with the 
printing it, gave this account, April 4th * — 

Hague, April 17th. All our public prints, pub- 
lished by authority, have been and continue full of the 
States' reply to the resolution of the cummous of 
Britain, in vindication of their conduct. 

This we cannot hut think gives sufficient authority 
to a writer, whether the States-gcnerul are concerned iu 
the publication at London or no, to suppose them to tie 
the real authors of the paper itself, and that it is really 
the States' reply, as above, and as such we shall therefore 
consider it. 

The first thing meet for observation in it is, what we 
ought nut by any means to {toss over, viz., that the 
States-general confess the charge, acknowledging the 
fact directly, vis., that the quotas for sea-service were 
not supplied, or, as the resolution of the house of 
commons express it, vix., That the States-geueral have 
been deficient in their quotas for sea-service in propor- 
tion to the number of ships jirovidcd by her ma- 
jesty, &c. 

To this the States in their memorial, after a very long 
introduction, answer two things ; first, that the quota 
the British court proposed to tit out, particularly iu the 
years 1704 and 1705, were too many, or more than was 
needful for the service, viz., more than was needed to 
moke the confederates superior to the French in the 
Mediterranean, and that therefore they, the States, did 
not think themselves obliged to furnish so many. That 
whereas we should have seventy-four shins the year 
1704, and seventy-nine the year 1705, they thought 
the rate of twenty-four shi{w of their State a proportion 
against sixty of her majesty's, and that they concerted 
it so with admiral Mitchel. So that it is plain here, 
from this very memorial, that the States do no manner 
of way deny the deficiency itself, but evade the force 
of (he charge by disputing the proportions : and ex- 
plaining what liiey understood by the two-fifths to 
three-fifths so insisted on by the parliament, and how 
they ought to be understood by others. Again, they 
would patch up the deficiency aforesaid, by bringing 
iu the number of their men-of-war employed in the 
north seas to make up their quota, and they express this 
very subtilely, as a thing which they think ought to Ire 
set against the number of ships employed by the British 
in the narrow seas ; this may be considered imme- 
diately in their own terms; but first it is fit to note 
that froth these arguments confess the charge iu fact, 
ouly offer these explanations or extenuations : so that 


the truth of what the parliament lias published iu iheir 
representation and address stands fast, is acknowledged 
and confessed try the States, and needs no further de- 
fence. But it comes next of course to see what force 
this allegation of the Dutch as to their ships in the 
north sea s ought to have in this argument ; and if 
it appears that these are not and ought not to be 
reckoued in the proportion above, ami that they were not 
reckoned in the first proportion stated and agreed with 
the States-general, then all the consequences drawn 
from those pro|»orlions will stand the States in no stead, 
as to any defence to be mode by them against the 
charge. In the examination of this, we meet with this 
clause in the state of proportions laid before the 
house, by the lords of the Admiralty, which stands 
diametrically opposite to what the States allege in their 
memorial in these words, viz., that, by the treaties 
between the queen of Great Britain and the Status-ge- 
neral, their proportion of the ships of the line of battle, 
to act in conjunction with those of this kingdom in 
the Chauuel, and in and about the Mediterranean, ought 
to be three to five. 

The first observation meet to be made here is, that 
the treaties between the queen of Great Britain and the 
States have expressly settled their respective propor- 
tions, which indeed the memorial seems to evade, by 
alleging that, iu the grand alliance, the respective 
parties were to assist with all their forces; then com- 
plimenting Britain (I do not say flattering) with being 
more powerful than the States, they thence deduce the 
reasonableness of the forces of one being more than the 
other. But the States-general would think themselves 
but ill answered if this way of argument was made use 
of with them, for what is all this to the equality of pro- 
portions! Have not the Dutch always, os the memo- 
rial acknowledges, treated every year with the queen 
upon the just proportion of every year’s service ? And 
has not the queen sent admiral Mitchel always to 
settle that point? Now the present question is not 
whether our nation is most powerful, or whether we are 
to send more troops than the States-general, or more 
ships; but whether the proportions being settled annu- 
ally by agreement, the States-general have supplied the 
numbers agreed ou by those treaties, and sent as many 
as they agreed to send or no? if they have done th’s, 
then it is true the first settled proportions are of no 
weight. On the other hand, if they have not, the ge- 
neral treaty of employing all their forces on any other 
are equally of no force. 

Now it is apparent that the States-general have not 
supplied their quota of ships for the services for which 
they agreed to supply them, and therefore we ou our 
side justly complain ; and the account as it was laid 
before the house by the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and by her majesty's command, is very 
plain in the case, admitting of uo dispute ; wherefore 
we have for a further and more effectual convincing the 
advocates for the States-general in this case, caused it 
to be annexed at large, and is os follows 

By the lords commissioners for executing the office 
of lord high-admiral of Great Britain, Ireland, Ac. 
of all lier majesty's plantations. 

Her majesty’s pleasure having lieeti signified to us 
by Mr. secretary St. John, that we should (iu pursu- 
ance of an address from the bouse of commons) pre- 
pare an account of the quotas of lier majesty’s shi]»s 
and those of her allies during this present war, and 
what agreements and conventions have been made for 
the said quotas, and bow the same liave been ob- 
served, we do, in oltedieiice to her majesty's command, 
humbly report : 

That by the treaties between the quern of Great 
Britain and the Stulcs-geuenvl, their pnqiurtiou of tire 
line of battle, to act in conjunction with tliosu of this 
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kingdom in the Channel and in aud about the Medi- 
terranean, ought to be three to our five. 

That since the commencement of this war, not only 
sir David Mitchel, but sir James Wiihart have been 
appointed by her majesty's command to go to Holland 
and adjust with the States-general or their deputies, the 
quotas of' their ships of war to act in conjunction with 
those of her majesty as aforesaid, and what was done in 
pursuance of those treaties was sent to her majesty's 
principal secretary -of-state, to which we humbly refer. 

And as to the number of ships in the line of battle, 
which the States-general each year during the war have 
joined to her majesty's on the forementioued services, 
the same will appear by the following account, which 
hath been computed with as much exactness as the 
nature of tire things will bear, vix. : in the year 1702 
her majesty had forty-four ships employed in the 
Channel and Soundings of the line of battle, and thirty 
iu and about the Mediterranean, making in the whole 
seventy-four, and tliey were joined with no more than 
thirty-three of the States-general, whereas there should 
have been forty- four. 

1703. Seventy-nine of her majesty’s ships were em- 
ployed iu tlie aforesaid services, und but twenty-two of 
the States-general, which should have been forty-seveu. 

1704. There were seventy-four of the queen's ships 
and eighteen Dutch, which should huve been forty- 
four. 

1705. Seventy-nine of her majesty's ships aud 
twenty-eight Dutch, which should have been forty- 
seven. 

1706. There were but fifteen shins of the Dutch 
acted in conjunction with seventy-eight of the queen's 
ships, whereas there should have been forty-six. 

1707. To seventy-two of her majesty's there were no 
more than twenty-seven of the States-general, instead of 
forty-three. 

1708. The States-general joined twenty-five ships of 
the line to sixty-nine of her majesty's, instead of forty - 
two. 

1709. No more than eleven ships of the States were 
joined to sixty-seven of the queen a, instead of forty- 
three. 

1710. Her majesty had sixty -two employed in the 
aforesaid service, and the States-geucral appointed uo 
more than thirteen to act iu conjunction with them, 
instead of thirty-seven. 

1711. There were uo more than twelve Dutch ships 
instead of thirty-five, appointed to act with fifty-nine 
of the queen's ships, which, as well as those in the pre- 
ceding year, were employed iu the Mediterranean, and 
not so much as one allotted by the States-general to act 
in concert with those of her majesty against the enemies' 
ships at Dunkirk and in the Channel. 

Here seemeth a most convincing proof of the matter 
of fact. Now let us see what Dutch cunning will 
bring them off of this, for it is a home charge, and they 
will not easily parry the thrust. The memorial in truth 
does not attempt it, and therefore the matter of fact, as 
1 said before, stands granted. Rut they plead then 
that we have not treated them fairly ; for, say they, 

“ secoudly, it must be observed in the aforesaid account, 
notice is taken only of the ships of this State, which iu 
conjunction with those of her majesty were employed 
in the Mediterranean and the Channel, and that in the 
north sea, which this State dining the war has gene- 
rally. bad the care of, is wholly emitted : which men- 
tion of those ships only of this State which have acted 
in conjunction with those of her majesty, and the omis- 
sion of the north sea, make so great a difference 
between the number of shi|» reckoned by the aforesaid 
account to have been furnished l>y Great Britain, and 
that said in the same account to tie furnished by this 
State, that probubly this difference gave occasion to the 


forming the foresaid prejudicial resolution or vote of 
the lower house, which possibly would not have been 
formed might this State have first been heard upon it.” 

This plea needs uo further examination than to look 
liack to the second paragraph of the Admiralty’s report 
above, where it is affirmed, “ That by the treaties 
lietween the quern of Great Britain and the States-ge- 
uer.il, their proportion of ships of the line of battle to 
act in conjunction with those of this kingdom, iu the 
Channel and iu and about the Mediterranean, ought t* 
lie three to our five." 

It must lie surprising to all that read the memorial 
of the States, to hear them insi*l with so many intro- 
ductory paragraphs, and lay so much stress upon 
their employing ships in the north seas, when it is thus 
proved that the north seas are quite left out of the 
question, and the treaties they had made were only for 
snips to be employed in the Channel and in and about 
the Mediterranean. Now if they have furnished their 
quota as agreed upon with us for the Channel and the 
Mediterranean, though they had sent no ships to the 
north seas, we conceive the commons had made no re- 
presentation ; nor had they any reason, for there was 
no mention of it iu the agreements of treaties aforesaid ; 
hut if they have not furnished their quotas for the 
Channel, al though they hail sent a hundred sail to the 
north seas, it had been uothing to the case any more 
than their sending ships to Batavia, for the same reason 
as above ; the north-seal guard being not mentioned in 
the said treaties and annual agreements. To what pur- 
|K>se then is all the long description of the necessity of 
the sending ships to tl»e north seast And what can be 
more surprising than to find their high mightinesses 
arguing what is and was at that very time concerted 
and adjusted by them, with the persons actually sent 
over by the queen of Great Britain for that purpose ; 
and which in the very same paragraph they acknow- 
ledge was so concerted and adjusted Y For tlie more 
ready assisting the reader to make a full and free 
judgment hereof, the long pretended defence on that 
| bead is here copied out of the said memorial, and is as 
i follows, viz. : — “ It must be oltserved that, by the 
seventh article of the treaty of tlie 9lh of June, 1703, 
by which that agreement was renewed, it is provided 
that the number of ships of war to lie furnished by each 
for their whole quota according to the said agreement 
should lie regulated every year, and that the rendez- 
vous, as well as the places where the ships should be 
employed, should likewise be agreed upon every year ; 
accordingly this has been concerted yearly, her majesty 
having to that purpose for several years sent over one of 
her admirals, at which times two things principally 
were taken into deliberation, namely, the number of 
shipping and the places where they should be em- 
ployed ; upon which the projects on the part of her 
majesty proposed commonly the employing a greater 
number than was proposed by this State, and also more 
regard was had to the Channel than to tlie north sea, of 
which north sea not ihe least mention is made in the 
aforesaid account of tlie lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, from which omission it partly comes that 
they reckon so low what this State has furnished to tlie 
sea service. Tlie sentiment of this State upon this 
subject has always been, that the number of ships to 
be sent yearly to sea ought to be regulated according 
to the force which it might reasonably lie judged the 
enemy could yearly bring into the Mediterranean, the 
Channel, and the north sea, so that men might be 
morally sure that the fleets and squadrons which on 
the part of Great Britain and this State should act in 
conjunction or separately, would be superior to those of 
the enemy. The term in conjunction or sejiorately 
was use’l hecausc it was ever tlie opinion of ’his State 
that her majesty's ships and those of this State sei.t 
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to Portugal and the Mediterranean ought to act in 
conjunction ; and that the security of the Channel ought 
to be left to the care of her majesty, and that of the 
north sea to the care of this State, because the Channel 
is best situated for Great Britain with resjiect to its 
countries, harbours, and commerce, and the north sea 
for this State with respect to its countries, harbours, 
ami commerce; yet so, that if unexpectedly the enemy 
should bring any fleet or considerable squadrons into 
the Channel, or into the north sea, then the squadrons 
on both sides, in whole or in part, according to the 
circumstances of affairs, might join each other.” 

It is observed here, the States-gencral lirst acknow- 
ledge in this paragraph of their memorial, that both the 
number of ships to be furnished by each party, and 
the places where those ships should be employed was 
concerted yearly, her majesty having to that purpose 
for several years sent -ACT one of her admirals: nay, 
they repeat it again, viz., at which times two thingB 
principally were taken into deliberation, viz., the 
number of shipping, and the places where they should 
be employed. We can have no occasion to make 
answer to this in any otlur manner than by appeal to 
the States-gencral themselves, and inquiring then 
whether in the quotas of ships, at those times agreed 
on, and the place where they should be employed, any 
place but the Channel and in and about the Mediter- 
ranean was ever included or inserted. If it were, then 
we must give it against the representation of the house 
of commons, anil acquit the Statcs-general ; hut if not, 
what means all the preamble and circumlocution of 
this long memorial ? and to what purpose is it said 
this or tliat were the sentiments of the States-gencral ? 
The representation and address of the commons, and 
the report of the British admiralty, can say uothing to 
what was or was not the sentiments of the States- 
general. But to what was their agreement, and what 
was concerted yearly between the queen of Great 
Britain and the States, that they may inquire about, 
and that they do represent fairly and faithfully, viz., 
that the Dutch have not furnished the quotas which 
they were obliged by treaty to do for the service of the 
confederates in the Channel, and in or about the 
Mediterranean; what they did in the north seas, as 
being no part of the said agreement, the said repre- 
sentation has no ground to meddle with it, nor dot's it 
take the least notice of it, as is supposed, for that reason. 

It may not be foreign to this case to inquire a little 
here into the reason and equity also of this argument 
about the north-seas' service; in doing whereof, if it 
shall be found that this service ought not to be thought 
of in establishing the said quotas of ships, as being 
wholly and solely a work of interest, protecting their 
own commerce, fishing, Ac., in which the allies have no 
concern, and that the English had, at the same time, 
several squadrons in those seas, which were never 
esteemed part of the said quota on the British side, ami 
therefore that the like ought not to l>e insisted on on 
the part of the States-gencral, then all the argument 
drawn fiom these things will fall to the ground, and 
the impressions which those resolutions of the house of 
commons have made on the people must necessarily 
remain. 

It is not questioned at all, nor doe* it seem material 
to this case, but that in the several alliances made 
between England and the States-gencral, they were 
mutually obliged to assist each other with all their 
forces. But this is so far from taking off the edge of 
tire complaint, that it rather fixes and confirms the 
same ; for that we allege that the Dutch have not 
assisted with all their forces, and to determine the 
signification of the same term, and how the same is to 
be understood, we are to observe that, lest it should 
create hereafter auy misunderstanding among the 


allies, the several quotas or proportions of the allies 
were settled between every the particular nations an- 
nually. Now the parliament's complaint is clear in 
this, nor does the memorial of the States offer one word 
of answer to it; they do not complain in general that 
the States have not supplied their whole furces, but 
that they have not supplied those several jrropurtions 
by which their whole forces were by virtue of their 
subsequent agreement to be understood ; and this aj>- 
pears from the very memorial itself, where their high 
mightinesses acknowledge it, and better proof canuot 
be desired. See their own words 

“ By the seventh article of tire treaty of the 9th of 
June, 1703, by which that agreement was reuewed, it 
is provided that the number of ships of war to be fur- 
nished by each for their whole quota, according to lire 
said agreement, should be regulated every year, and 
that the rendezvous, as well as the places where the 
ships should be employed, should likewise be agreed 
upon every year ; accordingly this has been concerted 
yearly, her majesty having for that puriio.se for several 
years sent over one of her admirals, at which times two 
things princijially were taken into deliberation, viz., the 
number of shipping and the places where they should 
be employed.” 

Here it is acknowledged by the States that the quotas 
were adjusted between us and them, both os to number 
of ships and where to be employed. 

There are but two objections w hich the memorial 
preteuds to make after this ; the first is, whether the 
ships which I lie States furnished for the guard of the 
north seas should not lie esteemed part of their quota ? 
and secondly, whether the number of ships mentioned 
to be employed hy her majesty in the Channel and in the 
Mediterranean were necessary i these are also their own 
words, to which may lie briefly answered, first, that 
after they had acknowledged as above is said, that the 
number of ships and places where the same should be 
employed were every year concerted, it can no more 
be asked whether they were necessary ; the question 
rather lies fairly, whether the numbers concerted were 
respectively supplied, if there hail appeared any sub- 
sequent alteration in the face of the war 1 ? So thut if 
it had seemed to the States less necessary to send so 
large a numlier of ships as was agreed, it must have 
been reasonable that a new concert lietween the allies 
should have been made, and some mutual agreement 
offered for lessening the said number on both sides. 
But to agree first, that such a number on both sides 
should be supplied, and then shortening that numlier 
on their side, without signifying to the British court 
tliat they thought fewer ships enough, so that the Bri- 
tish should be left to send their full quota as agreed, 
and the States only make an abatement, this can be 
no fair treatment of the British, nor is it esteemed fair 
dealing in our country, whatever it may lie in Hol- 
land ; therefore the complaint of the commons in this 
case seems very just, and is not at all answered hy 
this memorial, fur that the States general did not sup- 
ply the number of ships which by their annual agree- 
ment was concerted between them and her majesty ; 
secondly, hut say the States, we did supply a great 
squadron in the north seas, which ought to lie esteemed 
a part of our proportion ; and all the reasons given for 
this way of acting are, that such were the sentiments of 
the Statcs-general ; yet in another port of the said 
memorial it is owned, and in the report of the. com- 
missioners of the Admiralty it is expressly said, those 
quotas were settled only for such ships as were to act 
conjuuctly or separately in the Channel and the Medi- 
terranean. But liecause this argument is of too much 
value to have it depend upon the dubious construction 
of terms, it may be observed, first, that there is no 
parity or equality in this argument, for thut the con- 
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cert of proportions of ships to be supplied by us and 
the States respected only the particular seas in which 
the power of the French was particularly formidable, 
and where their main fleets were t<> be expected, os in 
the Straits and the Channel, or on the coasts of Portugal 
and Spain. And that the British nation liave kept 
great squadrons and fleets out in sundry other parts of 
the world, as the Dutch have done in the north sea, 
without reckoning any such shija into the quota or 
proportions of the fleets to be furnished as before, 
for the carrying on the war, such have been the 
fleets and ships constantly sent to the West Indies, 
to St. Helena, to the Canaries, &c. ; by which it ap- 
itears that, whatever the sentiments of the States of 
Hid land have been, as Above, the sentiments of the 
British court have always been, that each ally ought to 
have supplied their full quota of such ships as were 
concerted for the service of the war in the Channel and 
in the Mediterranean, without esteeming such ships as 
part thereof which they respectively were obliged to 
furnish for the protection of their commerce in auy 
other part of the world ; and that this was the real 
sentiments of the States- general as well as of her ma- 
jesty, appears for that in all the ships sent by either of 
the powers into other parts of the world, as into the 
north seas, the Baltic, the West Indies, St. Helena, 
and the like, they very seldom acted in conjunction, 
hut sent their respective squadrons separately os the 
necessity of their affairs required. Nor did those ships 
act in conjunction on any occasion, save only as they 
found it necessary to take the ships of each other na- 
tion under convoy, or in their protection, and made 
use of the harbours of each confederate as there might 
lie occasion. This is manifest in that, notwithstanding 
the great fleets which the States- general have upon all 
occasions sent to the north seas, as is alleged, the Bri- 
tish court have been obliged also to send annual 
squadrons to those seas for the safety of their trade, as 
well to Russia as to the east country, the Elbe and the 
Weser, as also for the defence of the coast of Scotland 
and Ireland ; which shi]i*. though equal, if not supe- 
rior to the numbers sent into those seas by the States- 
general, have not been accounted by her majesty os 
any part of the proportion of ships concerted as above 
said with the States. 

This therefore can never be the reason of the re}H>rt 
of the commissioners of the Admiralty ; and it is sur- 
prising to all those who know the state of these tliiugs, 
to hear the memorial say, the States-general had the 
care of the north seas, as they do when they sum up 
that part of their ca<e, os follows, via. : “ It must be 
observed that, in the aforesaid account, notice is taken 
only of the ships of this State, which in conjunction 
with those of her majesty were employed in the Medi- 
terranean and the Channel ; and that the north sea, 
which this State during the war has generally had the 
care of, is wholly omitted : which two thiugs, vis., 
the mention of those ships only of this state which have 
acted in conjunction with those of her majesty, and 
the omission of the north sea, make so great dif- 
feience between the number of shi|is reckoned by the 
foresaid account to bave becu furnished by this State, 
that probably this difference gave occasion to the 
forming the foresaid prejudicial resolution or vote of 
the lower house, which possibly would not have been 
formed might this State have first been beard upou 
it" 

It should seem needful here to enter iuto on inquiry 
what number of ships her majesty has from time to 
cime sent into the north seas, and how the States- general 
may be said to have had the care of the north seas, 
when it is well known the British trade, nay, and even 
often the Dutch to Archangel, have been convoyed out 
and home by her majesty's ships; and the coast of 
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Scotland, the mouth of the Baltic, and the Elbe, have 
been constantly guarded by the British ship*. 

Thus by the plainest reasoning in the world tlw* me- 
morial is fallacious, for that the deficiencies complained 
of remain confessed by the States themselves, the rea- 
sons pretended to justify themselves are directly con- 
trary to the concerted proportions and treaties made 
between the said States- general and the queen's ma- 
jesty ; and this is exactly agreeable to the report of the 
commissioners of the Admiralty and the resolutions of 
the house of commons. 

The like fallacious way of arguing appears in the 
case of the land-forces or troops, in which still their 
high mightinesses do not deny the matter of fact al- 
leged in the said address, liut excuse ami extenuate 
the same by their efforts otherwise, as particularly they 
allege an article of tlieir raising troop before us, and 
this they say deserves some com pen&ut ion ; that is, that 
they having raised fifty thousand men before us, they 
should lie therefore allowed to maintain fewer than they 
agreed for afterwards ; or, to speak plainly, tliat because 
they were obliged to a quicker armament than the Bri- 
tish, therefore they were to have leave to break in upon 
future concert, und fail in the numbers they were to 
bring in afterwards. This seems no unfair construc- 
tion of the first clause of the memorial relating to the 
troops, which is as follows : — 

“ In the first place, it must not be omitted to observe 
on the said estimate, that in the general charge for the 
year 1701, the 44,992 men which the United Nether- 
lands kept up after the peace of Ryswick, arc mixed 
up with die 34,^66 men which were taken into service 
immediately after the death of Charles II. king of 
Spain ; and that for the year 1702, not only die troops 
which this State took into service that year, but those 
hired the beginning of the foregoiug year, are reckoned 
all togedier; which, if put down more distinctly, would 
liave shown that this Stale had reinforced their troops 
with above 50,000 men a considerable time before 
Croat Britain came to make any particular augment- 
ation ; which earlier arming, to the excessive expense of 
this State, well deserved to be allowed for by some 
kind of compensation." 

What can the words “ deserve some compensation " 
be supposed to signify, but that the States-gcncral 
concluded from thence that their future deficiency was 
to be allowed because of their more arming than the 
English ? which any one that remembers the occasion 
may find other reasons to give for, and which the 
States-gcncral themselves seem to acknowledge, or at 
least to hint at, which was in short, that the parliament 
and people of England did not come into the measures 
for tue last war, or iierhaps believe it so necessary at 
first as the State* did, and therefore did not vote such 
large sums for their proportion os I lie States-gcncral 
required, and this they now allege should lie made up 
afterwards. This is gathered from the followiug words 
in the memorial : — 

“ This State was obliged to be content with Great 
Britain's furnishing in the beginning of the war no 
more than 40,000 men in the Netherlands, in so great 
a disproportion with respect to this State ; not liecausc 
there was any convention or agreement made about it, 
or that it was at all reasonable, but because no more 
was consented to by the parliament ; the reasons of 
which are probably fresh in the remembrance of many ; 
and that at that time the only course this State could 
take was to burden itself with so great a disproportion, 
and to wait till, in the continuance of the war, it should 
be made good to them." 

This may imply that tlie States -general desired to 
have this disproportion made good to them afterwards 
by the English, but does not prove tliat it ought to 
have Ijccu made good, or that the queen of Great Bri- 
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tain had agreed to make it good, much less did it sig- 
nify that they were tlwneby entitled to make it good 
themselves by a deficiency in such quotas and propor- 
tions as they should agree afterwards to send into the 
field. 

Upon the whole, then, it seems the sum of (lie case is 
this, that the Dutch have really been deficient in the 
said quotas ; but that, according to their own sentiments, 
they might lawfully be so, notwithstanding express 
treaties and conventions to the contrary ; and that 
these sentiments arise from their thinking fit to make 
reprisal or stoppage upon England for the Dutch 
coming into the war a year !>efore us; and because we 
did not think fit to come into the alliance sooner, they 
are making ns pay for our standing out. 

More or less than this cannot be made of their long 
memorial, and as to the justice and equity of this, the 
world is left to judge of that affair. 

The author of this had resolved to add here some 
remarks about the pretence of carrying on the war with 
all their forces; and the States saying that Britain is 
more powerful, and therefore must bring in more 
forces, making themselves judges of who is or is not 
most powerful ; hut her majesty's answer to the States, 
since published, has mode this so clear, and pressed it 
so close upon the Dutch, that it seems needless to say 
iny more to that point. 


FROM THE INTELLIGENCER, 1130. 

No. VI. 

O patris! O divuni domas! 

When I travel through any port of this unhappy king- 
dom, and I have now, by several excursions made from 
Dublin, gone through most counties of it, it raises 
two passions in my breast of a different kind ; an 
indignation against those vile betrayers and insulters 
of it, who insinuate themselves into favour by saying 
it is a rich nation ; and a sincere passion for the natives, 
who are sunk to the lowest degree of misery and poverty, 
whose houses are dunghills, whose victuals are the 
blood of their cattle, or the herbs in the field ; and 
whose clothing, to the dishonour of God and man, is 
nakedness. Vet notwithstanding all the dismal appear- 
ances, it is the common phrase of an upstart race of 
people, who have suddenly sprung up like the dragon’s 
teeth among us, that Ireland was never known to be so 
rich as it is now ; hy which, as I apprehend, they can 
only mean themselves, for they have skipped over the 
Channel from the vantage ground of a dunghill upon 
no other merit, either visible or divinable, than that 
of not having been born among us. 

This is the modem way of planting colonies— e/ ubi 
filitmUnem faciunt, id imperium vocant. When those 
who are so unfortunate to he bora bere are excluded 
from the meanest preferments, and deemed incapable of 
neing entertained even as commou soldiers, whose poor 
stipend is but id. a-day : no trade, uo emoluments, no 
encouragement for learning among the natives, who 
yet by a perverse consequence are divided into factions 
with as much violence and rancour as if they had the 
wealth of the Indies to contend fur, it puts me in 
mind of a fable which I read in a monkish author. 
He quotes for it one of the Greek mythologies, that 
once upon a time a colony of large dogs (called the 
Molossil transplanted themselves from Epirus to Atalia, 
where they seized those parts of the countries most 
fertile in flesh of all kinds, obliging the native dogs to 
retire from their best kennels, to live ittidet ditches and 
bushes ; hut to pres e rv e good neighbourhood and 
peace, and finding likewise that the Atalian dogs 
might be of some use in the low offices of life, they 
passed a decree, that the natives should lie entitled to 
the short ril**, tips of tails, knuckle-hones, and guts of 


all the game, which they were obliged by their masters 
to run down. This condition was accepted; and what 
was a little singular, while the Molossiati dogs kept a 
good understanding among themselves, living in peace 
and luxury, these Atalian curs were perpetually snarl- 
iug, growling, barking and tearing out each others 
throats : nay, sometimes those of the l>est quality 
among them were seen to quarrel with as much rancour 
for a rotten gut as if it had been a fat haunch of 
venison. But what need we wonder at this in dogs 
when the same is every day practised by men? 

Last year I travelled from Dublin to Dundalk, 
through a country esteemed the most fruitful part of 
this kingdom, and so nature intended it. But no 
ornaments and improvements of such a scene were visi- 
ble — no habitations fit for gentlemen, uo farmers' 
houses, few fields of com, and almost a bore face of 
nature, without new plantations of any kind, only a 
few miserable cottages at three or four miles' distauce, 
and one church in the centre between this city and 
Drogheda. When I arrived at this last town, the first 
mortifying sight was the ruins of several churches, 
battered down by that usurper Cromwell, whose 
fanatic zeal made more desolation in a few days than 
the piety of succeeding prelates or tlie wealth of the 
town have in more than sixty years attempted to repair. 

Perhaps the inhabitants, through a high strain of 
virtue, have, in imitation of The Athenians, made a 
solemn resolution never to rebuild those sacred edifices, 
but rather leave them in ruins, as monuments to |x»r- 
petuate the detestable memory of that hellish instru- 
ment of rebellion, desolation and murder. For the 
Athenians, when Mnrdonius had ravaged a great ]utrt 
of Greece, took a formal oath at the isthmus to lose 
their lives rather than their liberty — to stand by their 
leaders to the last — to spare the cities of sueh barbarians 
as they conquered : and, what crowned all, the con- 
clusion of their oath was. We will never repair any of 
the temples which they have burned and destroyed, 
that they may appear to posterity as so many monu- 
ments of these wicked barbarians. This was a glorious 
resolution ; and I am sorry to think that the poverty 
of my countrymen will not let the world suppose they 
have acted upon such a generous principle ; yet upon 
this occasion I cannot but observe that there is a 
fatality in some natious to be fund of those who have 
treated them with tire least humanity. Thus I have 
often heard the memory of Cromwell, who has depopu- 
lated, and almost wholly destroyed, this miserable 
country, celebrated like that of a saint, and at the 
same time the sufferings of the royal martyr turned 
into ridicule, and his murder justified even from the 
pulpit, and all this dune with an intent to gain favour 
under a monarchy ; which is a new straiu of politics 
that I shall not pretend to account for. 

Examine all the eastern towns of Ireland, and you 
will trace this horrid instrument of destruction, in 
defacing of churches, and particularly in destroying 
whatever was ornamental, either within or without them. 
We see in the several towus a very few houses scattered 
among the ruins of thousands, which he laid level 
with their streets ; great uumbers of castles, the country 
seats of gentlemen then iu being still standing iu ruin, 
habitations for hats, daws and owls, without the least 
repairs or succession of other buildings. Nor have tlie 
country churches, as far as my eyes could reach, met 
with any better treatment from him, nine in ten of 
them lying among their graves, and God only knows 
when tliey are to have a resurrection. When I j»asged 
from Dundalk, where this cursed usurper's handy. work 
is yet visible, 1 cast mine eyes around from tlie top of 
a mountain, from whence 1 had a wide and a waste 
prospect of several venerable ruins. It struck me with a 
melancholy, not unlike that expressed by Cicero in one 
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of his letter*, which being much upon the like prospect, 
and concluding with a very necessary reflection on the 
uncertainty of things in this world, I shall here insert 
a translation of what he says. In my return from Asia, 
as I sailed from /Egina towards Megara, 1 began to 
take a prospect of the several countries round me. 
Rebind me was ASgina; before me Megara; on the 
right hand the Pyrieus; and on the left was Corinth; 
which towns were formerly in a most flourishing con* 
dition; now they lie prostrate and in ruin. Thus I 
began to think with myself: shall we, who have but a 
trifling existence, express any resentment, when one of 
us either dies a natural death or is slain, whose lives 
are necessarily of a short duration, when at one view 
I behold the carcases of so many gTeat cities? 

What if he had seen the natives of those free repub- 
lics reduced to all the miserable consequences of a 
conquered people, living without thecommou defences 
against hunger and cold, rather apjiearing like spectres 
than men? I an» apt to think that, seeing his fellow- 
creatures in ruin like this, it would have put him past 
all patience for philosophic reflection. 

As for my own part, 1 confess that the sights and 
occurrences which 1 had in this my last journey so far 
transported me to a mixture of rage and compassion, 
that I am not able to decide which had the greater 
influence upon my spirits ; for this new cant of a rich 
and flourishing nation was still uppermost in my 
thoughts ; every mile 1 travelled giving me such ample 
demonstrations to the contrary. For this reason I have 
been at the pains to render a must exact and faithful 
account of all the visible signs of riches which I met 
with in sixty miles, riding through the most public 
roads, and the best part of tbe kingdom. First, as to 
trade ; I met nine cars loadeu with old, musty, shri- 
velled hides ; otic car-load of butter ; four jockeys 
diiving eight horses, all out of case; one cow and calf, 
tlrivcn by a man and his wife; six tattered families 
flitting to be shipped oft to the West Indies ; a colony 
of a hundred and fifty beggars, all repairing to people 
our metropolis, and by increasing the number of hands, 
to increase its wealth, upon the old maxim that people 
are the riches of a nation, and therefore ten thousand 
mouths, with hardly ten pair of hands, or hardly any 
work to employ them, will iufallibly make us a rich 
ami flourishing people. Secondly, travellers enough, 
but seven in ten wanting shirts and cravats • nine in 
ten going bare-foot, and carrying their brogues and 
stockings in their hands ; one woman in twenty having 
a pillion, the nst riding bare-backed : above two hun- 
dred horsemen, with four pair of boots amongst them 
all ; seventeen saddles of leather (the rest being made 
of straw), and most of their garrons only shod before. 

I went into one of the principal farmers' houses out of 
curiosity, and his whole furniture consisted of two 
block* for stools, n bench on each side the fireplace 
made of turf, six trenchers, one howl, a pot, six horn 
spoons, three noggins, three blankets, one of which 
served the man and maid-servant ; the other the master 
of the family, his wife, and five cliildreu; a small 
chum, a wooden candlestick, a broken stick for a pair 
of tongs. In the public towns, one third of the inha- 
bitant* walking the street bare-foot ; windows half 
built up with stone to save the expense of glass ; tin* 
broken panes up and down supplied by brown paper, 
few being able to afford white; in some places they 
were stopped with hay or straw. Another mark of our 
tiches are the signs at the several inns upon the road, 
vix., in some a staff stuck in the thatch with a turf at 
the end of it ; a staff in a dunghill, with a white rag 
wrapped about the head ; a pole, where they can afford 
it, with a beesom at the top ; an oatmeal cake on a 
hoard in a window ; and at the principal inns of the 
road, I have observed the signs taken down and laid j 


against the wall near the door, being taken from thcii 
Jiost to prevent the shaking of the house down by the 
wind. In short, I saw not one single house, in the 
best town I travelled through, which had nut manifest 
appearances of beggary and want. I could give many 
more instances of our wealth, but I hope these will 
suffice for the end I propose. 

It may l>e objected, what use it is of to display the 
poverty of the nation in the manner I have done. I 
answer, I desire to know for what ends, and by what 
persons, this new opinion of our flourishing state lias of 
late been so industriously advanced : one thing is cer- 
tain, that the advancer* have either already found 
their own account, or have been heartily promised, or 
at least have been entertained with hopes, by seeing 
such an opinion pleasing to those who have it in their 
power to reward. 

It is no doubt a very generous principle in any per- 
son to rejoice ill tl»e felicities of a nation, where tin in- 
selves are strangers or sojourners : but if it be found 
that the same persons, oil nil other occasions, express a 
hatred and coutempt of the nation and ]ieople in 
general, and hold it for a maxim, that the mure such 
a country is humbled the more their own will rise, it 
need be no longer a secret why such an opinion, nnd 
the advancers of it, are encouraged. And besides, if 
the bailiff reports to his master that the ox is fat and 
strong, when in reality it cau hardly carry its own 
legs, is it not natural to think that command will he 
giveu for a greater load to be put upon it ? 


No. XII. 

Since our English friends have done us the honour 
to publish to their countrymen some of the pieces from 
this paper, we think ourselves obliged in justice to 
return the favour, by making the following tale from 
the “ Country Journal," dated the 3rd of August, 1728, 
the subject of this day’s entertainment. 

FROM MT OWN CHAMBERS. 

When I was a young man, 1 was very curious in 
collecting all the occasional state tracts, or pieces of 
poetry, which were published at that time; and upon 
looking them over, I find some which 1 believe my 
readers will think not altogether mal & propos at pre- 
sent. The following verses are of this kind, which 
appear plainly enough to he levelled at some ]>ensionary 
parliament; but as the author of this little piece hath 
not sufficiently distinguished the characters which he 
designed to expose by any particular marks, so my 
memory will not enable me to explain the sentiments 
of the public on that occasion. However, as it seems 
to contain a good general moral, I have ventured to 
give it to my readers; ami if it should liappeu to meet 
with any success, I may perhaps communicate others, 
which are not to be met with in any of the public mis- 
cellanies of those times. 

THE PROGRESS OF PATRIOTISM, a tai.*. 

Vetidulil HIC auro palriatn. 

Sir Ralph, a simple rural knight. 

Could just distinguish wrong from right, 

When he received a quarter's rent, 

And almost half in taxes went : 

lie rail'd at places, bribes and pensions, 

And secret service, new inventions; 

Preached up the true old English spirit. 

And mourn d the great neglect of merit 
Lamented our forlorn condition, 

Ami wish'd the country would petition ; 

Said he would first subscribe his name, 

And added twos a burning shame 
That some meii large estates should get. 

And fatten on the public debt ; 



Of liis poor country urg’d his love, 

Anil shook his head at those above. 

This conduct, in a private station, 

Procur'd tlie knight great reputation; 

The neighbours all approv’d his real, 

(Though few men iudge, yet all men feel,) 

And with a general voice declar'd 
Money was scarce, the times were hard ; 

That what Sir Ralph observ’d was true, 

And wish'd the gallows had its due. 

Thus blest iu popular a flection, 

Behold there came on an election, 

And who more proper than Sir Ralph 
To guard their privileges safe? 

So in return for zeal and Ix’cr, 

They chose him for a knight o the shire. 

But mark how climates change the mind, 
And virtue cho|M about like wind ! 

Duly the knight came up to town. 

Resolv'd to pull corruption down, 

Frequented clubs of the same party, 

And in the cause continued hearty, 

Broach'd his opinions, wet and dry, 

And gave some honest votes awry. 

At length in that old spacious court, 

Where members just at noou resort. 

Up to our knight Sir Bluestring came, 

And call’d him frankly by his name ; 

Smiled on him, shook him by the hand, 

And gave him soon to understand, 

That though his person was a stranger, 

Yet that in times of greatest danger, 

His faithful services were known, 

And all Ids family's here in town, 

For whom he had a great affection; 

And wish’d him joy of his election, 

Assur’d him that his country’s voice 
Could not have made a better choice. 

Sir Ralph, who, if not much belied, 

Had always some degrees of pride, 

Perceiv’d his heart begin to swell, 

And liked this doctrine mighty well ; 

Took notice of his air and look, 

And how familiarly he spoke ; 

Such condescensions, such professions. 

Remov'd all former ill impressions. 

The statesman (who we must agree 
Can far into our foibles see. 

And knows exactly how to flatter 
The weak blind sides of human nature) 

Saw the vain wretch begin to yield, 

And further thus his oil instill'd. 

“Sir Ralph,” said he, “ all forms apart, 

So dear I hold you at my heart. 

Have such a value for your worth, 

Your sense, and honour, and so forth, 

That in some points extremely nice, 

I should be proud of your advice ; 

Let me, good Sir, the favour pray 
To eat a bit with me to day : 

Nay, dear Sir Ralph, you must agree” ^ 

“ Your honour’s hour?” “ Exactly three.” 

These points premis’d, they Ik>w and part 
With liands pressed hard to either heart: 

For now the public husiness calls 
Each patriot to St. Stephen's walls, 

Whether the present debts to state, 1 
Or on some new supplies debate, V 
Would here Ixj needless to relate, j 
From thence, at the appointed hour, 

The knight attends the man of power ; 


W ho, letter to secure his cuds. 

Had likewise bid some courtly friends, 

His brother Townly and his Grace, 

Great statesmen both, and both in place : 

Our British Horace famed for wit. 

Alike for courts and senates fit ; 

Sir William, from his early youth, 

Kenowu’d for honour, virtue, truth ; 

And Bubble, just restored to favour. 

On pardon asked for late behaviour. 

The statesman met his convert guest, j 
Saluted, clasi>ed him to his breast, V 

Then introduced him to the rest. J 

Whilst he with wonder and amaze, 

The splendour of the house surveys : 

Huge china jars, and piles of plate, 

And modish screens, and beds of state. 

Gilt sconces of stupendous size, 

And costly paintings strike his eyes, 

From Italy and Flanders brought ; 

At tlie expense of tuitions bought ; 

Yet doth not one of these relate, 

The tragic end of r -s of state ; 

Although such pictures might supply 
Fit lessons to the great man s eye 
But o’ergrown fav 'rites dread to think 
From whence they rose, and how may sink 
Dinner now waited on tlie board, 

Rich os tli is city would afford, 

(For every element supplies 
His table with its rarities.) 

The guests promiscuous take their place, 

Pro more, without form of grace : 

There might the little knight be seen 
With ribiions blue and ribbons green. 

All complaisant and debonair, 

As if the king himself were there. 

Obsequious each consults his taste, 

And begging to be served the last, 

Points round by turn to every dish ; 

“ Will you have soup Sir Ralph, or fish ? 

This frigasee or that ragout ? 

Pray, Sir, be free, and let me know.” 

The cloth removed, the glass goes round. 

With loyal healths and wishes crown’d ; 

May king and senate long agree! 

Success attend tlie ministry ! 

Let public faith and stocks increase ! 

And grant us, Heaven, a speedy peace J 
Discourse ensues on home-bred rage. 

That rank distemper of the age ; 

And instantly they all agree, 

They never were so bless'd or free ; 

That all complaints were nought but faction,. 

And jiatriotism mere distraction, 

Though full of reason, void of grace, 

And only meant to get iu place. 

Sir Ralph in approbation bow’d ; 

Yet owned that with the giddy crowd, 

He formerly had gone astray, 

And talked in cpiite another way, 

Possess'd with jealousies and fears, 

Dispers'd by restless pamphleteers, 

In libels weekly and diurnal ; 

Especially the “ Country Journal 
But as he felt severe contrition. 

He hoped his faults would find remission., 

“ Dear Sir," replied the Bluestring knight, 

I'm glad you think affairs go right, 

» From hence it appear* that a paper was published cnJet 
dial name, loag lx*foce this, in which we are at present coj^eJ 
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All error* part mutt be excus'd, 

(Since the bert men may be abus'd,) 

What’s in my power you may command : 

Then shook him once more by the hand, 

Gave him great ho j ten, (at least his word,) 

That he should he a Treasury lord, 

And to confirm his good intention, 

At present order'd him a pension. 

By these degrees, sir Ralph is grown 
The stanchest tool in all the town, 

At points and job-work never fai}s, 

At all his old acquaintance rails ; 

Holds every doctrine now in foAhion, 

That debts are blessing to a nation; 

That bribery under Whig direction. 

Is needful to discourage faction ; 

That standing armies are most fitting 
To guard the liberties of Britain ; 

That F ce is her sincerest friend. 

On whom she always should depend ; 

That ministers, by kings appointed, 

Are, under them, the Lord’s anointed ; 

Ergo, it is the self-same thing, 

T* oppose a minister or king ; 

Ergo, by consequence of reason, 

To censure statesman is high treason. 

In fin*, his standing creed is this; 

That right or wrong, or hit or miss, 

No mischiefs can befall a nation, 

Under so wise a ministration ; 

That Britain is sir Bluestring s debtor, 

Aud things did surely ne'er go better ! 

So the plain country girl, untainted, 

Nor yet with wicked man acquainted. 

Starts at the first lewd application. 

Though warm perhaps by inclination, 

Arid swears she would not with the king. 

For all the world do such a thing : 

But when with long assiduous art, 

Damon loath once seduc'd her heart. 

She learns her lesson in a trice. 

And justifies the pleasing vice, 

Calls it a natural, harmless passion. 

Implanted from our first creation ; 

Holds (here's no sin between clean sheets, 

And lies with every man she meets. 
rAfS.] The tale of sir Ralph was sent from Eng- 
land. — Dr. Swi nr. 

No. XV. 

LAMENTATIONS, CHAP. II. VER. 19. 

Arise, cry out in the night: in the beginning of the 
watches pour out thine heart like water liefore the 
face of the Lord : lift up thy hands towards him, for 
the life of thy young children tliat faint for hunger in 
the top of every street. 

I do remember to have read an account, that an ode 
which Pindar writ in honour of the island Delos, was 
inscribed in the temple of Minerva at Athens, in large 
letters of gold. A public and very laudable acknow- 
ledgment for the poet's ingenuity, and for no more 
than a bare compliment! Such was tbc encourage- 
ment given by the great and public-spirited Athenians. 
Had the same ]>oet, inspired by a noble and heroic 
ardour, by another ode awaked and roused their whole 
state against an invading enemy, or opened their eves 
against any secret and wicked contrivers of their de- 
struction, they would have erected him a statue at 
least. But, alas! that spirit is fled from the world and 
long since neglected. Virtue is become her own pay- 
master. My countrymeu 1 hope will forgive me if I 
complain, there has been so little notice taken of a 
vol. ir. 


small but most excellent pamphlet, written by the 
drapier. It is entitled, “ A Short View of the State of 
Ireland. There never was any treatise yet puhlished 
with a seal more generous for the universal good of a 
nation, or a design more seasonable, considering our 
present lamentable condition ; yet we listen not to the 
voice of the charmer. WJiereas it should have been 
inscribed in capital letters (as glorious as those of the 
poet) in the most public part of every corporation town 
throughout this whole kingdom, that people might 
behold the several unprovoked causes of their poverty, 
our offences towards heaven excepted. Nay, I will 
proceed further, and say that every head of every 
family ought to instruct the children so far in this 
most incomparable pamphlet, that they should not 
only understand, but be able to rejteat by heurt every 
single paragraph through the whole. This was the 
method laid down by the wisest lawgiver that ever 
the world produced, to gain the hearts of the people, 
by working upon their memories. 

Deut. vi. 7. — Aud thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest 

U P- 

8. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. 

9. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates. 

And where would be the great trouble, since we 
have little else to do, if every man would read a lec- 
tureof the “Short View ” every day in his family after 
reading prayers? Nor do I think the expense would 
be extravagant if he should have every page of it 
reprinted to be hung up in frames in every chamber of 
bis house. That it might be as evident as the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

And since I have ventured thus far to praise nnd 
recommend this most inimitable piece, let tbe speak a 
few words in favour of its author. 

I would propose to my countrymen, before all their 
money goes off, (it is going as fast as possible,) to 
convert it into a few statues to the drapier in those 
memorable parts of this kingdom where our heroes 
have shone with the greatest lustre, in defence of our 
liberty and the Protestant religion, over all Europe : 
at Derry, at Enniskillen, at Boyne, at Aughrim. Nor 
would it be amiss to set up a few more about our 
metropolis, with that glorious inscription, Libertas et 
natale solum. 

If our money were metamorphosed upon such a 
good occasion as this, it would not be in the power 
of any Cypselus,* to get iuto his own coffeis, and 
it would lie the only method to prevent its being 
carried off, except our viceroys should act like the 
Roman prefects, and run away with our very statues. 

Courteous reader, mark well what follows. I am 
assured that it hath fui some time been practised as a 
method of making men’s court when they are asked 
about the rate of lands, the abilities of tenants, the 
state of trade and manufacture in this kingdom, and 
how their rents are paid, to answer, that in their neigh- 
borhood all things are in a flourishing condition, the 
rent and purchase of laud every day increasing. And 
if a gentleman happens to he a little more siucere in 
his representations, beside* l*eing looked on as not well 
affected, he is sure to have a dozen contradictors at his 
elbow. 1 think it is no manner of secret why these 
questions are so cordially naked, and so obligingly 
answered. 

But since, with regard to the affairs of this kingdom, 

» Cnsrlni, a governor of Corinlh, w no contrived n tax which 
brought all the money of that state to himself in ten years’ tints 
— Vios *' Aristot Polit.” 
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I have been using all endeavours to subdue my indig- 
nation, to which indeed I am not provoked by any 
personal interest, !>eing not the owner of one spot of 
ground in the whole island, I shall only enumerate by 
rules generally known, and never contradicted, what 
are the true causes of any country’s flourishing and 
growing rich, and then examine what effects arise from 
those causes, in the kingdom of Ireland. 

The first cause of a kingdom's tliriving is the fruit* 
fulness of the soil to produce the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, not only sufficient for the inhabit- 
ants, but for exportation to other countries. 

The second is the industry of the people, in working 
up all their native commodities, to the last degree of 
manufacture. 

The third is the conveuiency of safe jx>rts and havens 
to carry out their own goods as much manufactured, 
and bring in those of otliers as little manufactured, as 
the nature of mutual commerce will allow. 

The fourth is that natives should, as much as possi- 
ble, export and imjport their goods in vessels of their 
own timber, made in their own country. 

The fifth is the liberty of a free trade in all foreign 
countries which will permit them to export their goods 
over the world, except to those who are in war with 
their own prince or state. 

The sixth is, by being governed only by laws made 
with their own cousent, for otherwise they are not a 
free people. And therefore, all appeals for justice, or 
applications for favour or preferment to another coun- 
try, are so many grievous impoverishments. 

The seventh is, by improvement of land, encourage- 
ment of agriculture, and thereby increasing the number 
of their people, without which any country, however 
blessed by nature, must continue poor. 

The eighth is, the residence of the princes, or chief 
administration of the civil power. 

The ninth is, the concourse of foreigners for edu- 
cation, curiosity or pleasure, or as to a general mart 
of trade. 

The tenth is, by disposing all offices of honour, profit 
or trust, only to the natives, or at least with very few 
exceptions, where strangers have 'oug inhabited the 
country, and are supposed to u.-v^ntand and regard 
the interest of it as their own. 

The eleventh is, when the rents of lands, and profits 
of employments are spent in the country which pro- 
duced them, and not in another, the former of which 
will certainly happen, where the love of our native 
country prevails. 

The twelfth is, by the public revenues, being all 
spent and employed at home, except on the occasions 
of a foreign war. 

The thirteenth is, where the people are not obliged, 
unless they find it for their own interest or convenieticy, 
to receive any moneys, except of their own coinage 
by a public mint, after the manner of all civilised 
nations. 

The fourteenth is, a disposition of people of a 
country to wear their own manufactures, and import 
as few excitements to luxury, either in cloaths, furni- 
ture, food, or drink, as they possibly can live conve- 
niently without 

There are many other causes of a nation's thriving, 
which I cannot at present recollect ; but without ad- 
vantage from at least some of these, after turning my 
thoughts a long time, I am not able to discover from 
whence our wealth proceeds, and therefore would 
gladly lie better informed. In the mean time I will 
here examine what share falls to Ireland of these 
causes, or of the effects and consequences. 

It is not tny intention to complain, but barely to 
relate facts, and the matter is not of small importance. 

For it is allowed that a man who lives in a solitary 


house, far from help, is not wise in endeavouring to 
acquire in the neighbourhood the reputation of being 
rich, because those who come for gold, will go oj" with 
pewler and brass rather than return empty ; and in 
the common practice of the world, those who possess 
most wealth make the least parade, which they leave 
to others who have nothing else to bear them out, in 
showing their faces on the exchange. 

As to the first cause of a nation's riches, being the 
fertility of the soil, as well as temjierature of the cli- 
mate, we have no reason to complain ; for although the 
quantity of unprofitable land in this kingdom, reckon- 
ing bog and rock, and barren mountain, be double in 
proportion to what it is in England, yet the native 
productions which both kingdoms deal in, ore very 
near on equality in point of goodness, and might, witli 
the same encouragement, be os well manufactured : I 
except mines and minerals, in some point of skill oud 
industry. In the second, which is the industry of 
the people, our misfortune is not altogether owiug to 
our own fault, but to a million of discouragements. 

The conveniency of ports and havens which nature 
bestowed on us so liberally, is of no more use to us 
than a beautiful prospect to a man shut up in a dun- 
geon. 

As to shipping of its own, this kingdom is so utterly 
unprovided that, of all the excellent timber cut down 
witnin these fifty or sixty years, it can hardly be said 
that the nation hath received the benefit of one valu- 
able house to dwell in or one ship to trade with. 

Ireland is the only kingdom I ever heard or read of, 
either in ancient or modem story, which was denied 
the liberty of exporting their native commodities and 
manufactures wherever they pleased, except to coun- 
tries at war with their own prince or state; yet this, 
by the superiority of mere power, it refused us in the 
most momentous parts of commerce ; besides an act of 
navigation to which we never consented, pinned down 
upon us and rigorously executed, and a thousand other 
unexampled circumstances, as grievous os they are 
invidious to mention. To go oil to the rest : — 

It is too well known that we were forced to obey 
some laws we never consented to, which is a condition 
I must not call by its true uncout rover fed name, for 

fear of my L C J W d’s ghost, with 

his “ Libcrtas et natal e solum," written os a motto on bis 
coach, os it stood at the door of the court, while he was 
perjuring himself to betray both. Thus we are in the 
condition of patients, who have physic sent them by 
doctors at a distance, strangers to their constitution, 
and the nature of the disease; and thus we are forced 
to pav 500 per cent, to decide our properties, in all 
which we have likewise the honour to be distinguished 
from the whole race of mankind. 

As to improvement of land, those few who attempt 
that, or planting, through covetousness or want of skill, 
generally leave things worse than they were, neither 
succeeding in trees nor hedges, and by running into 
the fancy of grazing, after the maimer of tlie Scythians, 
are every day depopulating the country. 

We are so far from having a king to reside among 
us, that even the viceroy is generally absent four-fifths 
of his time in the government. 

No strangers from other countries make this a part 
of their travels where they can expect to see nothing 
hut scenes of misery and desolation. 

Those who have tlie misfortune to be bom here have 
the least title to any considerable employment, to 
which they are seldom preferred but upon a jiolitical 
consideration. 

One-third part of the rents of Ireland is spent in 
England, which, with the profit of employments, pen- 
dons, appeals, journeys of pleasure or health, educa- 
tion at the inn# of courts, and both universities, remit- 
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tan res at pleasure, the pay of all superior officers in the 
army atul other incident*, will amount to a full half 
of the income of th-i whole kingdom, all clear profit to 
England. 

We are denied the liberty of coining gold, silver, or 
even copper. In the Isle of Man they coin their own 
silver, every petty prince, vassal to the emperor, can 
coin what money he pleuseth. And in this, as in most 
of the articles already mentioned, we ore an exception 
to all other states or monarchies that were ever known 
in the world. 

As to the last or fourteenth article, we take special 
care to act diametrically contrary to it in the whole 
course of our lives. Roth sexes, but especially the 
women, despise and ahhor to wear any of their own 
manufactures, even those which are better made than 
in other countries, particularly a sort of silk plaid, 
through which the workmen are forced to run a gold 
thread, that it may pass for Indian. Even ale and 
potatoes in great quantity are imported from England 
a* well as com, and our foreign trade is little more 
than importation of French wine, for which I am told 
we pay ready money. 

Now if all this lie true, upon which I could easily 
enlarge, I would be glad to know by what secret 
method it is that we grow a rich and flourishing people, 
with lilierty, trade, manufactures, inhabitants, money 
or the privilege of coining, without industry, lul>our, 
or improvement of lauds, and with more than half of 
the rent and profits of the whole kingdom annually 
exported, for which we receive not a single farthing : 
and to make up all this, nothing worth mentioning, 
except the linen of the north, a trade casual, corrupted, 
and ut mercy, and some butter from Cork. If we do 
flourish, it must be against every law of nature and 
reason, like the thorn at Glasseulmry, that blossoms in 
the midst of winter. 

Let the worthy C rs who come from England, 

ride round the kingdom, and observe the face of na- 
ture, or the faces of the natives; the improvement of 
the land; the thriving, numerous plantations; the 
noble W'oods ; the abundance and vicinity of country- 
reals ; the commodious farmers* -houses, and barns ; the 
towns and villages, where every l»ody is busy, and 
thriving with all kind of manufactures; the shops full 
of good* wrought to perfection, and filled with cus- 
tomers; the comfortable diet, and dress, and dwellings 
of the people; the vast number of ships in our har- 
bours and docks, and shipwrights in our seaport towns ; 
the roads crowded with carriers laden with rich ma- 1 
tuifactures ; the perpctuul concourse to and fro of 
jMimpous equipages. 

V\ itli what envy and admiration would these gentle- 
men return from so delightful a jirogress ! What 
glorious report* would they moke when they went 
back to England ! 

Hut my heart is too heavy to continue this irony 
longer, for it is manifest, that whatever stranger took 
such a journey, would he apt to think himself travel- 
ling in Lapland, or Iceland, rather than in a country 
so favoured by nature as ours, both in fruitfulness of 
soil and temperature of climate. The miserable dress, 
and diet, and dwelling of the people; the general deso- 
lation in mast part* of the kingdom ; the old seals of 
the nobility and gentry all in ruins, and no new ones in 
their stead; the families of formers who pay great rents, 
living in filth aud nastiness upon buttermilk and po- 
tatoes, wiioout a shoe or stock iug to their feet, or a 
house so convenient as an English hngsty to receive 
them : these indeed may be comfortable sights to an 
English spectator, who comes for a short lime, only to 


learn the language, and returns back to ».is own country, 
whither he finds all our wealth transmitted. 

Nostra miser is mn"nus os. 

There is not one argument used to prove the riches 
of Ireland, which is not a logical demonstration of its 
poverty. The rise of our rents is squeezed out of the 
very blood aud vitals, and cloatlis, and dwellings of 
the tenants, who live worse than English beggars. The 
lowness of interest, in all other countries a sign of 
wealth, is in us a proof of misery, there being no trade 
to employ any borrower. Hence alone comes the dear- 
ness of laud, since the savers have no other way to lay 
out their money. Hence the dearness of necessaries 
for life, because the tenants cannot afford to pay such 
extravagant rates for land (which they must take or go 
a-begging) without raising the price of cattle, mid of 
coni, although they should live upon chafif. Hence 
our increase of buildings iu this city, because workmen 
have nothing to do, but employ one another, aud one 
half of them are infallibly undone. Hence the daily 
increase of baukers who may lie a necessary evil in a 
trading country, but so ruinous in ours, who for their 
private advantage have sent away all our silver, and 
one-third of our gold ; so that, within three years past, 
the running cash of the nation, which was about 
500,000/., is now less than 200,000/., and must daily 
diminish unless we have liberty to coin, as well as that 
important kingdom the Isle of Man, and the meanest 
prince in the German empire, as I before olwerved. 

I have sometimes thought that this paradox of the 
kingdom growing rich is chiefly owing to those worthy 
gentlemen, the hankers, who, except some custom-house 
officers, birds of passage, oppressive thrifty squires, and 
a few others that shall be nameless, are the only thriv- 
ing people among us : and I have often wished that 
a law were enacted to hang up half a dozen hankers 
every year, and thereby interpose, at least, some short 
delay to the further ruin of Ireland. 

“ Ye are idle! — ye arc idle!” answered Pharaoh to 
the Israelites, when they complained to his majesty 
that they were forced to make bricks without straw. 

| England enjoys every one of there advantages for 
| enriching a nation, which I have above enumerated, 
and into the bargain a good million returned to them 
every year without labour, or hazard, or one farthing 
value received on our side : but how long we shall be 
able to continue the payment I am not under the least 
concern. One thing I know, that when the hen is 
starved to death, there will be no more golden eggs. 

I think it a little unhospi table, and others may call 
j it a subtle piece of malice, that, because there may 
be a dozen families in this town able to entertain their 
English friends in a generous manner at their tables, 
their guests, upon their return to England, shall report 
that we wallow iu riches and luxury. 

Yet I confess I have known an hospital, where all 
the household officers grew rich, while the poor, for 
whose sake it was built, were almost starving, for 
want of food and raiment. 

To conclude, if Ireland be a rich and flourishing 
kingdom, its wealth and prosperity must be owing to 
certain causes, which are yet concealed from the whole 
race of mankind, and the effects are equally invisible. 
We need not wonder at strangers, when they deliver 
such paradoxes ; hut a native and inhabitant of this 
kingdom, who gives the same verdict, must l»e cither 
ignorant to stupidity, or a man-pb-arer at the excuse 
of all honour, conscience, and truth. 

MfS.J The 15th is a pamphlet of mine, printed 
before with Dr. Sheridan's preface, merely for laziness 
not to disappoint the town. — Du. Swift. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS. 


For the following two letters, not hitherto published in any 
edition of Swift'a work.*, the editor has been indebted to the 
givnt kindneaa and courtesy of Mr. T. C. C'roker, the fortunate 
possessor of perhaps the richest and roost valuable collection 
of printed tracts, ballads, and other pieces, published iu what 
were termed broadsides, aud also of manuscripts relating to 
the busiest period of Swift’s political career, known to exi»t. 
With an urbanity equalled only by the warm interest expressed 
for the objects which the editor ha. I in view, — the recovery of 
lost pieces known to have been w ritten by $w ift. — with the most 
generous |iromptn«'» tie commenced a list of his large aud curi- 
ous collection, and had c« .pie* taken, for the editor, of those pro- 
ductions found to tie Swin’s. 

In the affected satire upon the author of the “ Drapicr's Let- 
ters,” and the real caustic irony with which he treats the chief- 
justice, Whits bed, we may easily recognise Swift, without the 
aid of the well-known initials attached to the first of the two 
following letters,— Ed. 


A THIRD LETTER; FROM TO THE . 

Justum et tenacem propositi Vi rum 
Non clvium ardor prava jubentium; 

Non vultus instantis Tiranni 
Mcnte quatit solida — Hor. 

Ambition and avarice are two vices which are 
directly opposite to the character of every true rbi- 
nistcr ; for though an increase of power or of riches 
may be the proper reward of honour and merit, and 
the most honest statesman may with justice accept 
of either, yet, when the mind is infected with a 
thirst after them, all notions of truth, principle, and 
independency are lost in such minds, and, by grow* 
ing slaves to their own passions, they become natu- 
rally subservient to those who can indulge and gratify 
them. , 

The many examples which every age can furnish 
of the mischiefs which ambitious and avaricious men 
have brought upon the governments they have lived 
under, arc obvious to all mankind. 

In obscure persons these monstrous vices lead fre- 
quently those that are possessed of them into mis- 
chiefs and viliany, and are often the causes that have 
brought mean offenders under the hands of the law. 
But whenever, for the curse of a government, the 
greatest statesmen are endowed with these springs 
of corruption and knavery, the unfortunate subjects 
who live under their influence must fall victims to 
satisfy their gluttonous appetites, aud the state they' 
preside in will be treated by them as if it were 
given by Providence into their hands to gratify their 
cruel aud destructive passions. 

These vices, when they are not strong enough to 
work the mind to public knavery and viliany, fre- 
quently throw shackles on the hearts of men, who 
would otherwise act uprightly, and restrain them 
from doing that which is warranted by justice and 
honesty. How many persons has this country pro- 
duced in former times who, convinced of the true 
interest of Ireland, have avoided and declined to 
pursue it for fear of losing a little inconsiderable em- 
ployment no way suitable to their rank or fortunes! 
Can there be a more melancholy prospect than to 
see men of the greatest abilities, qualities, and es- 
tate make it their utmost desire to be admitted tools 
to a court, where they ought to preside, and make 
no other use of the advantages heaven has given 
them than to support those at the helm in their at- 
tempts to destroy the State 1 Neither do these mis- 
guided persons consider that they must of course be 
involved in the common ruin, and fall the first (be- 
cause they are the greatest) sacrifices to the ambition 
and avarice of evil ministers. 


I Our age affords no living instance of this nature, 
such is the care, justice, and reputation of our go- 
vernors, and the independency of both houses of 
parliament. 

In public affairs, it is the duty of every man to be 
free from personal prejudices, neither ought wc to 
oppose any step that is taking for the good of our 
country purely because those that are the contrivers 
and advisers of it are obnoxious to us. There are 
but too many precedents of this nature, where men 
have cast the most black colours on the wisest of 
administrations, because those that had the direction 
of affairs were their euemics in private life, and this 
ill way of judging may be attended with dangerous 
consequences to the commonweal. 

Intrepidity and firmness are two virtues which 
every true minister must be master of, or else all the 
other talents he is possessed of are useless and 
barren. 

A man may be honest, just, and righteous, but if 
he is fearful and timorous, he will stagger when 
these great qualities are most needful to be exerted 
for the good of his country, and he sinks into a 
lukewarm patriot. Some men of integrity have been 
prevailed on to remain quiet and inactive, to avoid 
the reflections cast upon them by vulgar tongues. 
We have heard of considerable men, in late reigns, 
who have retired into the couutry and left the power 
of government in the hands of others, for fear, if 
they opposed the measures then pursuing, they 
should be branded with the odious names of Ja- 
cobites and disaffected persons. Such men as these, 
who, though honest in theory, yet fear to be so in 
practice, should consider that of all the duties 
which nature first required, and revealed religion 
has since confirmed, none is more strong or more 
necessary than that we owe to our country. Who- 
ever, therefore, when he has formed a judgment on 
any subject relating to the government, yet dreads 
to declare it by his actions in that station of life 
where he is naturally called upon to do so, becomes 
by his inactivity a party to the very measures bis 
reason blames and his conscience condemns. 

In England, this pusillanimity is more to be warded 
against than in most other countries, for whenever 
there has appeared an ill-deserving minister, one of 
his chief views has been to traduce and terrify those 
who have had the courage to adhere inviolably to 
the liberties of the subject. This method, too gene- 
rally pursued, and the situation of affairs here, have 
always furnished the tools of a government with 
means to oblige their masters and obey their com- 
mands in this particular. But a bold and daring 
patriot will weigh his actions in the scale of reason 
and justice, and when once they are agreeable to 
those principles, lie will pursue his course steadily, 
and, despising all his enemies can say of his beha- 
viour, will not suffer their malice to be a protection 
to their wickedness. Such n patriot will propose no 
other prospect but the public good of the common- 
wealth, and if in attaining that great end, by the 
viliany of the times he should fall a martyr to his 
country, he will with comfort consider that he has 
answered the will of his Maker, who sent him into 
the world to do good, or die rather than not oppose 
evil. 

Here might we go back into history and see with 
what great lustre the names of such heroes are dc- 
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livered down to posterity, and how much more they 
are esteemed who perish in a good cause than they 
who triumph in a bad one. But this is unnecessary 
at present, for our contemporaries are all friends 
to justice, and no man is injured in his liberty or 
fortune. 

It is incumbent on every person who lives in a 
commonwealth to promote the welfare of it as much 
as his situation in life will permit him ; and there- 
fore those who act in a little sphere ought to exert 
their seal with as much sincerity as those of greater 
figure or power. Such as can have no other oppor- 
tunities of publishing their thoughts but by commu- 
nicating them to the world in print, would be want- 
ing in their duty should they neglect that method of 
informing their fellow-subjects in matters which per- 
haps otherwise might escape their knowledge, al- 
though necessary for them to be acquainted with. 

The liberty of speech in parliament is the greatest 
jewel that adorns our government, and frequently 
has put a stop to the designs of bad men when they 
were attempting the subversion of the constitution. 
It has indeed frequently been dangerous, and often 
destructive to patriots who have made the best use 
of it ; but yet there have always been, and I hope 
ever will be, in both houses, men of honour, honesty, 
and intrepidity to employ the talents God has en- 
dowed them with in the service of their country, 
and whom neither hopes can tempt nor fear deter 
from pursuing the public good. 

The freedom of the press is another bulwark of 
our liberty, and there needs no greater argument to 
prove it than the frequent attempts that have been 
made to destroy it under pretence of restraining it. 
Wicked men must naturally labour to have their 
wicked actions concealed, or at least so published 
that persons should credit the glosses which they 
themselves throw upon them; but the judicious part 
of mankind will be informed of every circumstance 
before they peremptorily give an opinion on any 
matter whatsoever. 

In civil cases no man’s word ought to be taken in 
his own cause, nor when he attempts to justify an 
action he is accused of, but all parties must be heard 
before the court can proceed to give sentence, and 
therefore the people of England will, in public mat- 
ters, expect the same usage before they determine to 
blame or applaud any action whatsoever in -which 
they are concerned. 

It is but too much the misfortune of the country 
we live in if those in power grow wanton in the abuse 
of it, and endeavour to maintain themselves in the 
enjoyment of it by illegal and unwarrantable mea- 
sures, and any among them shall, by the influence of 
their consciences, be prevailed on to oppose such 
steps as they judge wicked and dangerous, that they 
are styled by the leading men of the party they were 
engaged in (and consequently refuted by their nu- 
merous train of sycophants and followers) deserters 
of their friends, because such honest men refuse to 
be what they esteem betrayers of their country. 

There have been grandees only remarkable by 
their greatness, and their greatness has been all 
without them. They resemble certain fruitless moun- 
tains in some parts of the world which I have been 
In, which produce neither herb nor plant. They 
seem to touch heaven with their stately tops, yet 
serve the earth for no measure of use or benefit at 
all. Therefore their sterility makes their height 
accursed. 

What care such ministers how much the people 
arc provoked 1 They had rather that their whole 
country should be involved in all the miseries and 
desolations of a civil war, or be made a prey to a 1 
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foreign invader, than that they themselves should be 
brought to an account before an impartial tribunal ; for 
in the first case they hope to shift among the crowd, 
but in the second can expect nothing but certain 
ruin, for their conscious fenrs presaging what will 
happen, they know well enough that the ills which 
they have done must be defended with greater, and 
if the law lives, that they must die. 

Wherefore, since such great mischiefs naturally 
attend the conduct of evil ministers in whatever 
countries they happen to preside, as the histories of 
all ages and nations sufficiently evince, it might well 
be wished that this or the like prayer were added 
to all the public Litanies of Christians, viz. : — “ Lord ! 
turn away from all States an evil which is the cause 
of so many other evils. Deny not sovereign princes 
that spirit of conduct which is fit for them to govern 
by! Give them understanding enough to counsel 
themselves well, and to choose their counsellors as 
they ought.” 

To conclude: as the first advances of evil ministers 
have been commonly base and shameful, their pro- 
gress wicked and destructive, their short continu- 
ances attended with hazard and anxieties, so their 
eclipses have ever been most fatal, and their falls des- 
perate. They are generally surprised with ruin, and 
their defeat is like that of forlorn troops, which are 
cut in pieces before they can rally or be reinforced. 

I am your lordship’s, &r. 

N. N. 

A FOURTH LETTER; ASCRIBED TO THE RIGHT IION. 

THE LORD C— F J— ST— E W . 

" Cvaacft tub poodere virtus.'* 

My Lord, — A s the greatest and most remarkable 
heroes could never have left their names immor- 
talised to posterity had not the dangers which tried 
their unexampled virtues happily exposed themselves, 
so we should never have so truly experienced those 
extraordinary innate principles of justice which are 
so wonderfully centered in you, had not a cause suf- 
ficient to prove them fortunately intervened. A true 
subject ought never to omit anything that may or 
can be serviceable to his prince ; and when that is 
performed, the justice of the cause can never be 
| disputed. Nor ought a mean or private person's 
I opinion to the contrary be put in balance with the 
opinion of one of your lordship’s judgment and 
justice. 

The common people are a many-headed monster, 
alien to knowledge and strangers to reason — that 
distinguishing quality of mankind. Their ideas arc 
gross and [t cord obliterated ], not able to comprehend 
anything beyond their own natural activity — apt to 
believe, because they know not how to contradict ; 
choosing rather, out of their natural aversion to rea- 
son, to follow the gross errors of one of their own 
unthinking multitude than the most wise or roost 
prudent counsellor, as a whole flock of sheep will 
follow the first that scatters, though it leads them 
into a pit. 

A late author, famed for controversy, very well 
understood this when, to bring the minds of a whole 
people to his will, he took upon him the name of a 
Drapier, knowing their obstinate tempers would 
rather bend to one of their own stamp than nod at 
the sight of a gentleman. In which he was pretty 
successful, and under that title pretended to know 
more law, justice, and equity than your lordship ; 
and would induce his loving brethren to have the 
same humble opinion of his own abilities. 

But persons of more learning and judgment, 
whose minds arc free from those gross mists of error, 
do and will still believe that, as your lordship has 
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ever been famous am! remarkable for your impartial 
Justice, so you will continually shine in making use 
of a prerogative you are so happily possessed of and 
are so well acquainted with, notwithstanding the be- 
lief of the inconstant vulgar. 

I am, with all respect, my lord, 
our lordship's most obedient humble servant, 
N. N. 


THE JACKS PUT TO THEIR TRUMPS. 

y[For the following curious and humorous ha) lml the Editor 

hus again to express his obligation to Mr. T. C. Croker, 

who*’ ardent research and ingenious illustrations merit public 

gratitude and regard.] 

44 James II. was totally ignorant how to support 
the credit of his coin. He had but one idea about 
anything — force ; and force, when applied to the cur- 
rency, is sure to fail. His exceptions to the circu- 
lation of his coin, though a clumsy attempt at being 
honest, were very injurious to its credit. ProbalJly, 
if he had got a few thousand pounds of sterling coin, 
and made his copper tokeus convertible , he might 
have kept up their credit, as long at least as things 
went on well in the country; and it would have 
been time enough for the restriction after the battle 
of the Boyne. 

“ James, like great financiers, soon found himself 
exceedingly embarrassed. His metal tokens came 
back rapidly to his exchequer, in the payment of all 
taxes and assessments. They were paid to him at 
their nominal value, but in the common transactions 
of business they fell almost to their intrinsic worth. 
He could fix a denomination upon his coin ; but the 
seller of Any article could fix a price upon his com- 
modity to meet the arbitral*}' denomination. If a 
piece of metal worth one penny be tendered for a 
shilling, the seller of a pennyworth of bread has only 
tn ask a shilling for it, and the difficulty is got rid 
of. James was puzzled at this. He found it ne- 
cessary, in order to keep liis scheme of currency 
afloat, to take one step more, and fix a price upon 
commodities, as he had settled a value upon his coin. 

11 Having done this, his views suddenly enlarged. 
He found that money might he made of it; and he 
turned merchant himself. He bought large quan- 
tities of butter, com, hides, wool, and other articles 
at such prices as he thought proper to give, and he 
paid for all by a few pounds’ weight of tin or copper. 
It is easy to believe that he was no welcome customer ; 
but he had persons employed to find out who had 
goods to sell, and none dared to refuse to deal with 
a customer who had forty-two regiments of foot and 
fourteen of cavalry. All those commodities he shipped 
to France, where they were sold for his own account. 
By this traffic he realised large sums of money at the 
expense of his subjects. 

44 There can be no question that the following ballad, 
upon internal evidence, may be as fairly attributed 
to dean Swift as many effusions which have appeared 
in several editions of his works ; but when it is stated 
that the pamphlet from which it is copied was found 
among a bundle of broadsides, most if not all of 
which are well known to be Swift’s composition, 
and when it is remembered how many of the pro- 
ductions of Swift’s muse about the period when this 
4 Tale of King James's Shilling* was printed (1714) 
arc unknown, and to which the dean himself has 
made especial reference, it will be admitted that this 
ballad deserves more than ordinary consideration, 
especially if it be possible to trace in it the germs of 
feeling which afterwards displayed themselves so 
vigorously in the D rapier’s opposition to Wood's 
coinage, and which have formed an immortal wreath 
for the brow of Swift.” — T. C. Choker. 


THE JACKS PUT TO THEIR TRUMPS. 

A TALK OF KINO JAMES'S IRISH SHILLING. 

London : Printed tod sold by R. Burleigh, in A men -cornel, 
1714. (Price 3d.) 

I. 

How wondrous fickle is this world ! 

How Fortune’s wheel turns round! 

The spoke that is to-day at top. 

To-morrow *s on the ground. 

li. 

Wheu once in dust a monarch ’s laid. 

His honour soon is gone ; 

All in an instant tack about 
And court the rising sun. 

III. 

True friendship with Astrsea went. 

And took to heav’n her flight. 

For she and loyalty long since 
Were banish’d Ireland quite. 

IV. 

The name of Christians we assume, 

But are than pagans worse ; 

There *s few amongst us who have mote 
Religion than a horse. 

v. 

Religion a chimera proves ; 

Heaven has our pray’rs the least; 

All our sincere devotion's paid 
Alone to interest. 

vi. 

While my dear master smiled on me, 

Whose image still I bear, 

I was a welcome guest to all, — 

Was courted everywhere. 

VII. 

The gentleman and tradesman too 
My company approved ; 

In city and at court I dwelt. 

And was by all beloved. 

VIII. 

The miser hugg’d me in his arms, 

And lock’d me in his chest. 

And never once his visit fail’d 
Before he went to rest. 

lx. 

The ladies did my shapes approve. 

My features, too, admired ; 

Where e’en my king could never go 
Securely I retired. 

x. 

Within their bosoms lay all day, 

And revell’d in their arms ; 

I was myself all over love, 

And they all over charms. 

XI. 

Thus for a time I liv’d secure, 

A ml at my heart’s content ; 

But soon I found a wondrous change 
On Will’s establishment. 

XII. 

Some few, indeed, my stamp did prize. 

As high as e’er before ; 

Yet, as the revolution grew, 

I wasted more and more. 

XIII. 

Those few at last veer'd quite about, 

And join’d in my disgrace ; 

They cried, ray master's son and 1 
Came both of bastard race ; — 
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xiv. 

That I had never seen the light, 

If James had never run; 

That I at Dublin was begot, 

And was a canon’s son. 

xv. 

In such contempt, in short, I fell. 
Which was a very hard thing, 

They tcurriloualy used me there 
For nothing but a farthing. 

XVI. 

Mad, you may think, to be thus used, 
Though miserably poor, 

Thinking I couldn't well be worse, 

To England I came o’er. 

XVII. 

But, to my sorrow, when I came. 

Like treatment there I found ; 

No Jacobite amongst ’em all 
My former value own’d. 

XVIII. 

All Will’s, and best of Anna’s, reign, 

No better was ray state ; 

But yet I cheer’d myself with hopes 
I should be fortunate. 

XIX. 

My master’s son I thought would come, 
His father’s cause t’ advance ; 

I thought t’ have shown my face agaii\ 
And welcom’d him from France. 

xx. 

In greater lustre thought to shine, 

Long hoped to be preferr’d, 

T’ have laid the father’s image down, 
For that of James the Third. 

XXI. 

But all my hopes abortive proved, 

In need he found no friend ; 

There wasn’t one amongst ’em all 
Would sail against the wind. 

XXII. 

Misfortunes never come alone: 

Just before Anna died, 

By Whig and Tory too was I 
Most basely mortified. 

XXIII. 

No piece that wore m’ unhappy face 
Amongst the rogues would pass 
For any more than what would prove 
To be my weight In brass. 

XXIV. 

And now king George and all his tribe 
Is settled in the nation, 

I still a harder fate do dread, 

A far worse transmigration. 

XXV. 

Some founder soon will melt me down, 
And sell my despised mettle 
To some damn’d tinker in the street 
To mend some whore’s damn’d kettl*. 

XXVI. 

Take warning, brother Jacks, by me, 
Before 'tis quite too late ; 

Think what will be your next remove 
If you ahould transmigrate. 

XXVII. 

If you at Tyburn chance to swing. 

You 're brought all to such passes 
That when you quit your present shapes 
You’ll change, I fear, to asses. 


ORIGINAL LETTER. 

[(Vpied from the MS. in p<a*r*sion of Mi®* Hamilton, a ml 
obligingly communicated by her friend Mum Brabazon, to 
whom the Editor return* hU grateful acknow lodgments.] 

London, February 11, 1714. 

Sin, — My affairs not suffering me to return to 
Ireland as soon os I intended, I must desire the 
favour of you to renew my letters of absence for 
half a year longer, and I will order my agent, Mr. 
Parvilol, to attend you with the charges of it. 1 think 
you told me that Emjland was not expressed in the j 
letters of absence, of which I am glad, because 1 
would not be limited in point of place. 

The queen was very well on Monday now last, 
and on the birthday entertained company above three 
hours. — We are all doing as well as we can, and I 
hope the effects will make you approve our manage- 
ment. Derry and Ossory were disposed of last Mon- 
day, as I suppose you must know ; the rest are yet 
deferred, though expected every week, but there arc 
some difficulties, which I may tell you six mouths 
j. hence. I wish our friends of Ireland, both here and 
there, would be a little more unanimous in their 
character, and some of them more charitable. It is 
impossible to please them all. You see I write in 
a most cursory style, but may guess the reasons. I 
hope the queen will be in town in a week. I am 
your most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

To Joshua Dawson, esq., at the Castle of Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Pray burn this, and let me know you have re- 
ceived it. 

f A true and literal copy in all respects.] 


A LEASE OF COLEMINE. 

| [From the euriuu. document here Riven— obligingly cnrnmu- 
I the editor by Mr Gcsar Otway, it would clearly at*. 

I pear, in addition 1 1 the evidence sum-li-d in the •• Life/* that 
Swift wn» one of the few deans of St. Patrick’s cathedral who 
took any care of the pro|*rrty belonging to it •* There are 
documents also to show that he did his best to check niuuimru- 
: prlation and arrest the wasteful fraud* which were committal 
; on church property.” J— C. O. 

| [The following endorsement is made by dean Swift, in hi* 
own hand-writiug, on the back of u lease, made bv the dean 
I * ,ld chapter of St. Patrick’s, to one Allen, of the lands of Cole- 
raine, in the county of Dublin.]— C. O. 

A.D. 1584. 

A lease of Colemine, made by that rascal denn 
Jones, and the knaves or fools his chapter, to one 
John Allen, of 81 years, to commence from ihe ex- 
piration of a lease of 81 years made in 1683. 8o 
that hero was a lease of 161 years of 253 acres in 
Tatagard parish, within 3 miles of Dublin, for 21. per 
annum ; this would not expire till the year 1744, and 
the lands are now probably worth 150/. per annum, 
and so near Dublin, and could not then be worth 
less than 50/. per annum. IIow this lease was sur- 
rendered I cannot tell. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Jan. 31, 1714. 

[True copy.— Caesar Otway, minor canon, St. Pa- 
trick’s, j 


(Prom the ” Gentleman's Magazine-”) 

Ian. S. 

[Sir, — A pproving much of your plan of giving oc- 
casionally the autographs of persons of eminence. I 
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enclose you for that purpose two original papers of 
Swift aud Pope. Though they are short, each con- 
tains an article of literary history'.] 

April 14. 1709. 

Then received of Mr. Benjamin Tooke the sum 
of forty pounds sterling in full for the original 
copy of the third part of sir William Temple’s Me- 
moirs. I say received by me, 

Jonathan Swift. 

August 1«. 17*8. 

8m, — Had I had the least thought you would 
have now desired what you before so deliberately 
refused, I would certaiuly hare preferred you to any 
other bookseller. All I could now do was to speak 
to Mr. Gilliver, as you requested, to give you the 
share you would have in the property, and to set 
aside ray obligation and covenant with him so far 
to gratify the dean and yourself. You cannot ob- 
ject, I think, with any reason to the terms which he 
pays, and which at the first word he agreed to. 

I am, sir, your friend and servant, 

To Mr. Motte. Alexander Pope. 


(From the " Geulleman's Magazine. ) 

Mr. Editor, — At an inn kept by a worthy friend 
of mine at Willoughby, near Davcntry, known by 
the sign of the Four Crosses, dean Swift sometimes 
slept when on his journey into the north of England. 
Previous to the dean’s visiting the house it was 
knowm by the name of the Three Crosses. The 
landlady paying, as the dean considered, too much 
attention to the common folks and neglecting his 
worship, he considered her a fair object for his 
satirical wit, and with a diamond ring wrote the 
following lines on the window of the bar, which 
were to bo seen till within these few years (as can 
be attested by respectable persous living), but by 
some accident the glass was broken:— 

Thera are three erotics at your door ; 

Haiig up your wife, and \ou'll count four. 

The sign was immediately altered as it at present 
appears. Thomas Deacon. 


SWYFTE; 

FROM A MS. IN THE OFFICE OF DLSTER KING OF ARMS. 
WRITTEN ABOUT THE TEAR 1600. 


Bryan Swyftb had, by the gyfte of bishoppe Bea- 
mon de, bishoppe of Durham, one balfe of the moietie 
of the lordshippe of Allergille to him and his heires 
for ever, to hold upon his earledome of Sadbridge, 
yeeldingc and painge the eight part of a knighte’s 
fee. He marr. and had issue Humffrey. 

Humffbay Swyftb of Allergill marr. the daughter 
of [word obliterated] Alexander of Beddicke, and 
they had issue John, Alexander, Margaret, and 
Jane. Maroarett marr. to John Howton of 
HunwHcke ; Jane marr. to Thos. Willat of Whithil. 

John Swypte of Allergill marr. Marie, the daughter 
of John Hedworthe, and they had issue Edmond, 
Brian, Christopher, Elizabeth, and Ursula. Eli- 
zabeth marr. to Thomas Swinburne, of Catton, in 
the countie of Northumberland; Ursula mar. to 
John Bainbridge. 

Edmond Swyftk marr. Maroarett, the daughter 
of Thomas Trollope, of Thomley, esq., and they 
had issue Anthony, Catharine, Alis, and Mary. 
Catharine marr. to John Killikqall of Middcllton- 
Gcorge ; Alis marr. to Richard Poliarde, of 
Bishoppes Awkland; Mary marr. to Richard Luars, 
of Durham. 

Anthony 8wyfte marr. the daughter of sir Richard 
Surtays, of Dinnisdall, and they had issue Robert. 

Robert Swyftb marr. two wives, and had issue 
by the firste; his firste wife the daughter of William 
Hansord, of Wall worth, and they had issue Jive 
children— T homas, John, Robert, and iii daughters. 
John marr. the daughter of John Washington, and 
died without issue; Margahett marr. to John Vin- 
cent; Alice marr. to Robt. Tounoe ; Marik marr. 
to John Coniars, a younger brother of the house of 
Harrodem. 

Robert Swyftk, the third sou of Robert, marr. to 


twowyves, and he marr. to his firste wyffc Catharine 
the daughter of Richard Bosvill, of Gunthwaitc, 
esquier, and she died without issue ; after whose 
death he married a widowe of London, whose name 
was Anne, and an ale-brewer’s wyffe, but she was 
of great worshippe, by whom he obtained great 
welthe and abundance of treasur ; be had issue by 
her Robert, William, Anne, and Maroarett; one 
marr. to Lyon Reasuy, of Thrivcr, and had issue ; the 
other to Mr. WatTERTON, of Walton, esquier. This 
Anne died in the year of our Lord God 1539, when 
she had lived 67 years ; and the said Robert Swyftb 
dyed in the viii day of Auguste, anno Domini 1561, 
being of the age of fourscore aud four years, wher 
he lyeth buried betwixt bothe his wyves at the east 
ende of the churche of Rotherham. 

Robert Swyftb, the cldeste sonne of Robert 
Swyftk of Rotheram, marr. the daughter and solle 
heir of Wickf.hsi.ay, in w hose right he was seized of 
Wickerslay-Swinton in the countie of Yorke, 
Beighton, in the countie of Darby, Babworth, Bolara, 
with certain other lands, and they had issue iii 
daughters and heirs; one marr. Mr. Leake, second 
to Mr. Wortlf.v, and the third to Mr. Jessoppe. 

William Swypte, second son of Robert Swiftr 
of Rotheram, marr. Margahett, daughter of Hugh 
Wirrall, of Loversall, esquier, and they had issue 
Robert Swtfte, Anne, and Barbara. Anne mar. 
to Ralph Beeston, esquier; Barbara to Mr. En- 
nerot. 

Robert Swypte, rsquier, marr. Bridget, third 
daughter and coheir of sir Francis Hastings, 
knighte, and they have issue Edward and one 
daughter 

Copied from the original by me, W. Beth am, 
Ulster King of Arms, 20th February, 1841, 


THE END 
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